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NOTES 


77/e SoiUli Calcutta Bye Electiou 

randit Nehru has said that the defeat of the Con- 
giess jn the South C.'alculta eleclion cannot be dismissed 
ns a mere unloward event. He said tliat it has given 
us c;nus(‘ for the senrcluiig of our licarts Truly there 
IS r:iusi‘ for ;i (h'eii siMichiiig of lieai t^ and il Taiiditj! 
Miiceiely nu-ans il — und we have no reason to believe 
the contrary — tla'ii lie sliould iiroceed to lead the 
a‘aieh in person. I5y itself the defeat merely means 
that one small boat has gone adrift from the Congress 
liarbour. 1 liat lo^s, m iLself, is perlia]»n not so 
(‘alamiToiis as th(' loud-speakers of (he leactionaiy 
forces, that cut the anchor-rope and hauled down 
li.e Coiigiess colours, would have us behove. But the 
drift of lli(‘ boat indicates dangerous currents ami the* 
\\ji> it was set adiifl reveals the ticnd and natun* of 
th(^ disruptive forces m play. 

The mere fact of Mr. Sarat Bose’s election will 
mean vi'iy Jiltle eillier way — if anything at all-- for the 
people of West Bengal, unless Mr. Bose lias adopted 
a new outlook, in matter^ politic, with the formation 
of a new party. The formation of a healthy opposition 
in the West Bengal Li'gislature, with its moiley 
asbemhlage of the rag-tag and bobtail of parly-poiilics. 
is a figment of iiiiaginaJjon, and it must not be foi- 
gotteu that Mr. Bose was primarily responsible for the 
noniimilion of the majority of them. The significance 
of the Congress defeat lies in the circumstances that 
led to Mr? Bose’s victory. And they have to be care- 
fully analysed, if the “searching of hearts" is anything 
b('yond an empty phrase! 

We have seen many reports, in many papers and 
from many mouths, in and out of Bengal. But most 
of them are only partially correct and sone of thcuii 
hopelessly wrong. The Socialist Party’s organ Janata 
in its editorials in the issue of 26th June, has come 
nearer to a correct analysis than most. It says: — 


“For the past few weeks it has been clear that 
Calcutta has passed under the shadow of an incohate 
lestlossiiess which still lucks a clear direction. The 
civic life of that great city has m past years often 
provided scope for the short-lived frenzy of stieet 
demonstrations. Up to a point it reflects the impulsive 
exuberance characteristic of the Bengali mind. Yet a 
combination of iflist ability and disenchantment can 
become woefully explosive when set in the activist 
msurrcclionary tradition of Bengal. 

Bengal has had to shoulder more tluiu a fair share 
of her misfortunes, during recent years. The B ngal 
fnnum* of 1942-43, the wrath of cyclone and floods and 
then the ghastly chapter of communal strife have each 
in its turn shaken the fabric of established social 
relationships to its roots. Millions of men and women 
upiooled by the Partition have still not found even a 
psychological anchorage let aloue materi:il ^ecniilv oi 
rehabilitation. 

While these tragic reverses have alTected every class 
of the people they have Kiu'cially hit the lower middle 
class sections who were more proud of their cultural 
heritage than of material iiossessioiis. Previous Mus- 
lim League administrations had undermined the morale 
of the services and the sleiicli of conuption rose from 
the highest (piarlers of Writers Buildings and reached 
down to the petty bureaucracy of permanently settPd 
zainiudars. The monopoly of industrial enterprise 
passed from the British to Marwari hands and these 
sections have shown a marked lack of any sense of 
social obligation. The common people and parti- 
cularly the distressed middle class have moved sharply 
to the left under the stress of the anti-social and pre- 
datory outlook of the business community. The Parti- 
tion hos further emphasised the split-personality which 
oscillates between self-pity and cynicism. It is desirable 
to keep these profoundly significant features of the 
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Bengal bitualion in view when we analyse the growing 
intensity of class-struggles and the increasing tempei 
ui bitterness in party-political feuds in Calcutta. 

What is wrong is far more deep-rooted; the errors 
and lapses of leaders and political cliques merely throw 
the problem into a sharper relief. With his unique 
understanding of voiceless misery Mahatma Gandhi 
had taken Bengal to his bosom and if his life had bt^en 
spared to us, he might have been able to provide that 
anchorage of faith for which the people are hungering. 
Vet it is a pity that none among the Congress leaders 
have had patience to commune with the restless spirit 
of tins distiessed city nor to probe below the muddhd 
( ni nmts of political controversy. 

Idle Congress, smug in its undisputed inonopiily of 
1 ohtical power, sj>urned all independent political and 
liiide-uuiun w'orkcMs who refuse to bend then knee 
before its leinpoial pedeslal. It reads into every popu- 
lar protest as though it were a challenge to the very 
existence of the Stale, It seeks to usurp tlie right.-' of 
vanou.s sections of citizens to organise themsehes and 
tlie sovei(‘jgnty of tlie peojde la replaced by 
untenable pietensions of the sovereignty of the majority 
party. 

is it any wonder liiat .sucli a soil gives use to a 
mood of negaliNc opposition?” 

Tlure IS no use .‘^hutting one’s eyes to the 
daiigeiou.N faci I ini I lie (’onsres.‘> is alienating itself 
from lli(‘ masfao Ii is tending to beiaiine an adjunct 
of ilie “Big Bu.siiieSb’’ concerns, confining its 
activitii'ft to the di.siribution of permit, and licensis. 
Pandit ji has .said that peojile should not look upon 
the (joveriiiiK'iil merely foi solving then difficulUes 
Hi} has a.sked for the co-opt ration of (he people with 
Government. India is no longer a foreign-owned police 
state, it IS a social service stale. The Government have 
taken upon themselves the task of finding food and cloth 
lor the people and in then atteini)! to fulfil that ta.sk 
tlii'y have been speiidiim i>eoj>le’s iiioiu'y lavishl> 
i'eople who have given the Go\eriiiiient Ks. PK) crore> 
williout ii (lue.st ion lor bridging (be 4 per cenl gap in 
loot! siipiilies and '^oine 70 crores moie for the maiii- 
Unaiiia* of Ihe cosily .system!' of lationing. procurcmcnl , 
control, giuw'-nioi e-food caiupairTu, (“te , certainly have 
the moral and legal right demand at h a^t a tangible 
scheme foi the solution of then food .and cloth ditli- 
cnllies In .a deinoeratic (aiiintry, ih(' moral right to 
wilhliold their to-opiaation from a goN eminent which 
fail's to fulfil e\eii a fraction nl thdr promise's is 
inlMai'iit in llu' people. 

We fully agree' with Pandit Nehru’s desin* to 
hold tli(' f'lections by the winter of 1950. There have 
been disejuielmg utterances of jici. nonages high up in 
the (Jeivernment and the Congress winch have created 
an imiu-ession that elections would be deferred to at 
least 1952. That apprehension ought to be liquidated. 

Most people w'Oiild concur wdth Pandit Nehru in a 
' large measure when he says that he himself agreed with 
many pnin iples of Communism but the policy which 


the Indian Communist Party was following was not 
ir. accord with all those principles. We wrote some- 
time back that the Communist Party of India should 
alter its initials to P.C.I., the/Pseudo-Communists of 
India.” It is now well under/tood that its pqlicy was 
to create chaos and disorder and to paralyse the 
Government and so to cieate a new field for 
the cxi:)ausion of Russian imperialism. The Com- 
munists have been thriving ipon popular dii. content 
against the Government and tae Congress Organisation 
both of which have failed tc bring any relief to the 
masses after the terrible sufferings of the war and 
not years. Instead, threJugh short-sighted policies and 
orders, they have increased their difficulties and 
have laid open many of their foolish acts for a malicious 
and subver.sne interpretation. The harassment of pea- 
sants in the enforcement of the cordons, the resultant 
and lampant corruption, lh(‘ low piocurcmeiu prices 
111 comparison to open maiket prices and the wide- 
spread connivance and participation by a large section 
of Congress workers in blackinarket operation, s and 
rorriipt piael.ice.s have all contributed to the ciealion 
of a situation which has proved to be an ideal breed- 
ing ground for Communi.sm. In West Bengal, wliich 
i.s the main strong-hold of the Commumsts, we have 
frequent reports of violent lawlessness among the other- 
wise peace and ea.se loving jieasaiit masses. 

The Congress has failed to maintain confideiue ol 
tile people, the police has failed to keep on the trad: 
ol the Communists and to gain previous knowledge of 
their activiticN through detectives; even our leaders are 
afraid to face the masses in open nici tings. In a 
democratic country, it should be the boundon duty ol 
the leaders to face the masses in open meeluigs and 
to control thoni <*v(‘n at ihe n^k ol iheir li\es if they 
want to remain leaders. When Congress adminis- 
trators recoil from the masses, lock tlu'mselves up in 
heavily guarded quarters and .send lorry-loads ol 
armed police to deal with the aggrieved people, 
(-'onmiiini.st workers find it easy to seize the chance 
for turning the aggrieved people into a riotous mol:). Of 
all Indian leaders, within and outside the Government, 
l^andit Nehru is the solitary exception who still main- 
tains the courage to face and challenge even an angry 
mob. In the Delhi nieeling which Pandit ji was addres- 
sing, there was a stampede and interruptions. Pandit 
Nehru personally intervened and quietened the crowd. 
In the South Calcutta election, none of the Congress 
l(':i,dors including Sn Kala Venkata Rao, General Secre- 
tary of the Congress ; Dr. P. C. Ghosh, member of the 
Working Committee; the President or the Secretary of 
the Provincial Congress Committee, dared address a 
single public meeting. In the only public meeting con- 
vened during the election campaign, none of the front 
rank Congress leaders appeared, and when there was a 
stampede in the meeting the President, a University 
Professor, according to his own statement, found the 
dias empty and had to dissolve the meeting. 

We are glad that the Prime Minister has dis- 
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approved of the practice of closing the Congrese 
Assembly Party meetings to the Press and have advo- 
cated throwing them ope*! to the representatives of the 
Press. This is just as it ifjhould be. The public has a 
light lo know the chara'i^ter of discussions and the 
stand their representatives take, in a meeting where 
vital state policies arje de^^ided. 

Communist ^Menace kn W est Bengal 

For the past few months, West Bengal, specially 
Calcutta, has been the siene* of subversive acHvities 
mainly directed by the Communists. Since the Com- 
iiiunist Party was declaied illegal in this province, it 
has ^‘officially” gone underground but ils activities aie 
being conducted in broad daylight in defiance of law 
and order. Anybody casting a glance on the pillars of 
the city streets and walls of houses will fijid any num- 
ber of Communist posters inciting the public to utmost 
lawlessness. The “Wanted’* Communist leaders were 
■supposedly underground but a few weeks back they 
were going about openly in the streets of Calcutta. 
For example, one of them was seen in a w'cddiiig party, 

. few months back, where the highest police officers 
were present. 

The incidents of the past few months are of suffi- 
cient importance to cause anxiety for an administration 
which wants to run a peaceful and ordered government. 

^Unfortunately, they have been neglected both by tin' 
Provincial and the Central Governments in spite of the 
fact that the capture of Calcutta by Communists will 
open th(' floodgates of Communism and anarchy from 
the Fast Atteinifled sabotage of the Water Works and 
drainage s>'steni of Calcutta, the gha.stly aH,ack in 
Jessop Works, the raid on Dum Dum Aerodrome and 
Basirhat Police Station which was described by the 
Premier of West Bengal to have been in the nature of 
a •coup-de-etat, attacks by women in Kakdwip, Duber- 
bheri and Calcutta, raids by Communist -led peasants in 
ih(' districts of 24-Parganas, Midnapore and Birbhum. 
“skirmishes” in Presidency and Dum Dum Jails and 
Bengal Pottery Works, and the latest raids on the 
residences of Congress leaders are of sufficient import- 
ance to cause the greatest amount of lioaflachr foi 
» people who desires a stable government. 

Lack of space limits detailed descriptions ol the 
incidents. When we go deep into the modiis ofM-randi 
of the Communists we find the same plans revealing the 
existence of the same directing brains and organisation 
of the incidents on a definite sequence ivith the ultimate 
object of disruption of the State. Three things have 
contributed* to their increase in strength; — (1) The 
insufficient and frequent bad quality of rations in 
the city which forces people to fall upon the black- 
market for their food. This raises the moffussil food 
prices, the hinterland being within easy communication 
with Calcutta. The peasants are naturally unwilling to 
sell their produce to the official procuring agents when 
market prices rule high. This is a realistic problem, 
which has brought the Government down in the public 


eye as inefficient. The recent spectacular acquittals by 
the Calcutta High Court of persons accused in black- 
market and bribery cases together with the publicly 
ventilated reports of corruption against high personages 
in the Government or connected with the Government, 
has created a very bad psychological atmosphere which 
has made people believe that the Government is not 
only inefficient but also dishonest. The Ministers ha\c 
failed to remove this dangerous conception from public 
mind. The Congress workers who foresee the coining 
danger and want to face the public cannot do so 
because they have no answer to offer for the misdeeds 
and wrong short-sighted actions of the Government. 
Ulolh-bunglirig is a scandal. A few months of working 
of th(‘ Premises Act has revealed that it is a landlord’s 
Act and not a relief for the tenant. The disastrous 
policy of neglecting moffu.ssil hospitals and concentrat- 
ing on Calcutta alone has resulted in a practical denial 
of medical aid to a greater number of people. Agricul- 
tural cxpcnditine to the tune of several crores of 
rupees eontinues to remain a lug hoax and a huge drain. 
So, with food, cloth, shelter and medical aid problems 
unsolved, with growing unemployment and a floating 
refugee population, with a psychological condition in 
favour of corruption, an ideal breeding ground for 
C’ommunist Party activity has been created which they 
have not been slow to take advantage of. 

It is to be noted here that there has not been a 
single Communist ‘incident'* directed against the black- 
marketeeVy nor has there been n strike engineered by 
the Communists against British controlled jute industry. 
In short Communism is working for disruption only 
and not to rectify grievances of the people. Rathei 
they want malpractices and foreign control to remain. 
They demonstrated it fully when they opposed the 
entry of Chandernagore into the Indian Union 
recently. 

(2) The administrative machinery has been divided 
nilo two broad divisions — the inefficient favourites and 
tl'.e efficient down-trodden. The rampant nepotism and 
favouritism and posting of men with an unknown pa>t 
or with black records in some important departments 
as heads or special officers have sapped efficiency and 
initiative from vital departments like agriculture, 
industry, sales tax, education and the police. If provi- 
sion of high level extra posts in dozens and budget 
grants for lakhs and lakhs were effective substitutes 
for good efficient men. West Bengal would have been 
heaven by this time. 

(3) The police has proved an utter and miserable 
failure. Espionage, detection, prevention and prosecutiou 
— ^all these vital branches of the police in Calcutta as 
well as West Bengal have completely broken down 
With their huge organisation of special branch and 
intelligence branch they get no previous information of 
conspiracies of the nature of coups-de-eteit, they have 
no timely information even when the “action” begins. 
They do not gi’ow wiser after each successive incident 
The incident of April 27, when four women were Killed 
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iincl which has doue irreparable damage to Congrc.TSS 
, liail been \tiy badly handhid. The meeting 
liad been eoiiveiieil by a woaion’s niganiiaalion atiibated 
U) the CemniuiJisl Parly and as such the congregalioa 
could, and should, have been prexented. Appearance of 
bombs and acid bulb.y is no new thing, and the police 
has ihc Iraai n’^ht to sraich for them even without 
warrant. In tins case, any officer worth his salt, could 
and should iiave seanhed men clustering round th<‘ 
iiiceting ']tJac(i Uuli.satioii of wojien as gun-loddor lor 
damaging CongK'ss prestige has begun long belon. iir‘ 
Kakdwi]) and lJuix i bta ii imndents iiad already occinied 
ana iiMie was (ivery reason to suspect that something 
sinijJar might happen m Cahullii Shooting doaii 
women on the stieels of ('alcutta would provide the 
Conirnuiust Party with the longest stick to beat the 
duiigre^s 'the j'olice e^l^ionage orgniir atioiis failed l.o 
get jiiexioii^ informaijon about wlial was coming, 
failed to utdise the huge armed force conccrntraled 
round iIk' spot for pn'veniion, and instead of fore- 
stalling liie t omiiiunist consinracy walked straight mlo 
the Cornmumst I rap Killing of women and kiUiUi oi 
prisuneis are sliocking and abhoirein actions in human 
judgment. The (dommimists had made the ijolieo do 
the former on tw^o occasions but the incidents hajipon- 
mg m villages did not attract much attention. The 
Calcutta incident had the di sin'd ('ffect, it was a serious 
set-back foi the Government. Any good government 
v/ould hav (‘ ouh red an jiaiuiiy into t his incident, j.umsh- 
ed official lesimusilde foi acts of omission, tactlessne,s.s and 
negligence of duly and tried to remedy the defects lk.it 
iioiniiig was doiK' Wilii the first lound won, the Com- 
munists turned to tlunr second objective — make the 
police kill I'nsoueis 'I'lus xvas done in tlie Prcsid mw 
Jail. The Premier says I hat the jail revolt was organised 
under orders of the Polit liureau. We believe it. But 
tln' (picslion IS, when did ihc policr' (ioine to know of 
llie existence of such a communication between the 
( 'oniJiinni,'! Polil Jiureau and ])iisoners locked up m 
jaiJ ? Had till’ “oidi’r” bemi known a day earlier, could 
not ha\(' thf incuhait. berii pi evented by searching the 
will wards and, if necessary keeping the prisoners locked 
up for that day? IK'ii as wadi no previous informal .on 
was secuiid. and (lie aiP hoi itie.s were forced into the 
use of lire-aims whicli I'ruduced the result for which the 
('oinniunist Party was asking. The police did not 
grow wiser even aftiT tins incident and did not take 
pi ecauiions m other jails. The incident was repeated 
in Dum Duni Jail the next day. The Communists 
Slice eed(d in nnaking tJie Congress Government and 
Congress police fire npeaUdly upon w^onieu and 
npaUtdiy upon prisoners. 

With these three events on their side, the Com- 
munists ha\e now changed their tactics. Up to these, 
tlie incidents were more or less sporadic. With Govern- 
ment piestige lowest after the women firing and jail 
, fifing against the general background of discor:tent 
among the public described in paragraph (1) and dis- 
content within the administrative machinery described 


in paragraph (2), the Clommii.ihJs haw come practically 
in the open. For instance, lei us talte the Calcutta 
jncidont of June 15. Leaflets ^were distributed and 
j»oslci.s weie stuck up m tljiJ name of and by the 
Coniimini.-it I’arty convening meeting at Hazra Park. 
No steps were taken to stop'j^he meeting convened by 
the banned organisation. In tnc meeting, most inflam- 
matory sj leeches were doliveriLd calling ^upon pien to 
br(‘ak open the Alipore Jail and to raid the houses ol 
('oiigressmen. 7’he police wae conspicuous by their 
inactivity. A procession vvAs tlicn formed which actually 
proceeded towaids the AUpore Jad. A small contingent 
of polii e followed in it.> itmt. 'The procession turned 
and took the route leading to the rc‘sidences of the 
Iwm South Galriitta Ckingress laaders. Whom men at the 
head end of Llii' pioci'SMOii were doing acts of violence, 
lh(‘ jiolici' were smoking meirily at the tail end Ihis 
i.iid w.as earned out by giving twelve hours’ previous 
public notice k> the ixilice. The same thing hajjpem'd 
at Serampun* wheii' a polici' outpost and tlie Congress 
olhee Wert' attacked. In the ‘'pitched batLlos’^ at tin' 
Ih-esidmicv Jail. Diim Dum Jad and the Bengal I’otlery 
Works, regular streei figlit and guerill.i tactics wei'i 
adopted , we aie inclined to bein' ve that thesi' :in: 
iehearsaJ.s of wh.at is soon coming if our admimslrative 
heads remain as serenely complacent as lidherlo. The 
Communists have accelerated their tempo; wi; have 
incidents ('vervday now witliout fail. 

Nov\', what is the remedy ? The remedy is no d()ui>t 
dillicull bill, imt imjio.ssibjL'. W'e think the follovvmii 
ineasuies would change the situation in lavour of the 
(‘ongiess ' (1) “'I'lie (jLi'inl it\ and (jii.ilily lU rahorndtood 
must. ini] 'I’ov e at any cost with the a>M, stance of thi' Centre, 
(2) blaekniarketing and smuggling by Congressmen and 
their financiers must stop, (J) discrimination bclween 
Congiessmen and ordinary people in the grant of nadi' 
licenses and cordracls must end, (4) a psycliological 
atnio.spiiere against corruption should be created b; 
dmiyiiig tilt' blackmarketei'rs the advantage of escap.nii 
punishment iltrough legal loop-holes where th(‘ sub- 
stance of the case has been pioved and, (5) restoiing 
admim.stialiv 0 morale by a tlioiough overhaul of tlii' 
admiiiislnilive machinery and lemoval o^ corrupi arul 
inefficient high oflicaals from, State Trading, Provincial 
J'dxation and Police Departments. A careful enquiry 
into the jaist records of the present top officers in the 
administration will reveal how, through jobbery, 
nepotism and corruption, the present disaster has been 
invited. And finally (6), warning Party-bosses of 
drastic pumshniont, if they persist in their nefarious 
actions. 

Frankly spi'aking tlie Congress is in danger of 
losing its seiLse of moral values altogether. The Party- 
system has .sounded the death-knell to all the old 
traditions, and its current practice is to convert all 
tenets and principles to a cash basis, ignoring all 
(jiK'slions regarding morality. In most provinces this 
foul disease is eating into the vitals of llie State. The 
icmedy lies in the hands of our leaders. 
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Pandit Nehru on Mass Contact 

AcldrossiDg the DeWii Foliliual Conference Pandit 
Nehm referred to the Calcutta Election and 

said that was wrung to belittle the result. It showed 
that the people of the constituencjy were angry either 
against the piovinciiil Cong: ess or the provincial 
Government. CiJUgre^ssiiKai should find out what this 
was due#to anc^ wln'tlier people felt simihaiiy m other 
]»arls of West hengal. 

Pandit Nehru said l|;hat the time had coiiK' 
to take a slock of tiling^ and make a concerted 
efioit to revitalize the Congress organization. He 
deplored I he slackeiiing of entliususm aiiiong Congress- 
men who in somi* provinces weie indulging in petty 
Mpiabbles, d’he tendency* which had been growing of 
ex]»ej|jng Cujgie.ssmen foi misconduct or dereliction of 
duty, instead ol winning lIk'hi over, as was done bv 
Mall. lima Gandlii, was regrettable. 

If lli('> could not stiengtheii the Congri'ss, ii 
would be bettci to wind up Ihi* ovgaiii/ation mstiaid 
of allowing il lo di.^rn]M. bv st.iges 'Tlien* no othi-i 
i);ulv 01 power wdiich could take ilu' place of the 
Coiigri'ss and if tie' (k)nui(>^- weakeiu'd tlieu* would be 
chaos and disorder. 

Keieiring to ihi' (rnicisin l('\ell(d ag.'iiiist Ihe 
Congn'ss, Pandit Meluu said ihal lie vvcleoined il, bni 
li(> llioiiglil It should be lialanced Tliey W'eie in Ihi 

erniiu-iu as r»'pi(’senlaiivi's ol llic peoplf‘ and would 
lesign wlicn iliev would IVi'l ilial they Jiad lost tha' 
icjiiesenlaliv {' ciiai m L('i . li(^ asKi d ior tlie co-ojuTut ion 
(d till' ]M‘o\le vsitli liii’ (luvcinmeiii. Tlioy should not 
I )ok uj'uii il nicK'ly foi sob ing lla'n ditlicullies 

P.iiidit Ni'iiiu ''.lid that il had .been lenlati\eK 
di'cidid * 1(1 d( ' I.iic bulla a n]uil)lie on Jan 23, 1950, 
.ift.i'i' lli( new Coiisiiiul lull li.-id been .(dopted m 
Oi'loiai ill)' M .0 d lie iiie]>a:iaii()n for elections. 
vvhTch w.is going on, iinglil laki' soiiK' lime and it mighl 
rot be possible to liuld ihem biloii' the winter of 
h>50, aboni, 15 nionihs luiice. However, he w^-is eagoi 
b) find out in the nileniii period, if tln.s could b- 
done, what thi' lauple felt, towards the Congre.ss and 
I he Government and its policies. 

He refi'iTed to the activities of the Commiinisls 
► in India and said that, he himself agreed with many 
principles of (k)iiimiiriism, but the policy winch the 
Indian (ajmmum.sl Paity was following was not in 
accord wilh all Iheso pvnicijile.s Its policy was to cri'ate 
I'.aos and disordi'r and iiaralysc tlu* Government. The 
t 'ominnni.sls w'ore the eTUinifs of Ihe Slate and wanted 
Jo iii>root the sapling of poliljcal freedom planted only 
t ''hurt while ago. 

Agreeing with (he .suggestion that it was necessary 
• o have economic fieedom with political freedom he 
said that witliout protecting the political freedom 
from any altack they could not go forward in the 
direction of economic freedom. 

"Reviewing the w'ork of the Government, he said 
that the face of India had changed and was continuing 
to change. The States were disappearing and the old 


map had gone out of date. In economic matters the 
(iovcrnraeiiL had adopted a lialting policy and did 
not undertake radical changes. This was done deli- 
berately as they did not want to disiupt the present 
system. The cajntaJists who wen* deliberately trying 
to hoiud WTallh and weie not investing it to iucreasi' 
produclion were following a short-sighted policy. Tiiis 
policy was agamsl n.ilional intoresis. 'bhe fuUm ol 
till' cajulalisls deiK;iid»'d on the Inluie of India. If 
Iiuiia juogie.ssed they would also prosper. Olherwi.se 
ihere vv;i,s dangi i of otliiM forces coming on tup 

Talking aboni llie di mand loi a .separate autono- 
mous piovjnce foi Delhi, he .^aid that Didhi being the 
c.ipit.il ol India, Us cii'alion into an aiKoiio nous 
pi ov nice involved ceilani dilhculhi's. Theie was the 
(luesiion of the embassies ol 30 nation^ and Uu' areas 
win le ihey were Jioused w’cre foreign teiriLories undei 
inteimiljon.il l;iw 'J'lieK' wa*re i/lker rejs'pnnsi bill lies 
wincli did iM)| comern liie peojile of Delhi and its 
mnriicipahlie.'', out bad lo be dealt with by Ihe Cciitial 
Govciiimnit in olbi'i connliies, too, the capilal was 
iMii .aiiononious. 

'I'lie lefugie ])i()blea. could not be sobod by 
(bixcimiK'nt loans or frei' lalious. Lakh.s of refugees 
b.id to be jiai'iln.ili'd permanently and made to con- 
'jibule ilieii miti' to Ihe nalioiial wealth 11 was wrong 
lo expect the (ioMumnent lo compeii^.ite the refugee 
inllv II wa^' an im, ossible Iasi:. Thi’ Government 
would ol ioiiiM‘, do ils bc'st to aid IIk’ refugees, but 
It wa.s for the peopb* ol India a.s a whole to help 
t.'u'Mj TIh 11 piobb 111 lould be fiirlliia eased if the 
lonhioming nili'i -Dominion conienmci' on evacuee 
]>5iM'eil\ came to a satrsfa' toiy coiiclusiun. 

Jin' ibniie Mnn>P r made a (•(['Kiici' to the 
rniilmtr" i»i Ini' (.’om:it's> A>''enjl)ly T.uty, wJiich were 
iiol oi»en to ibe Press, and said tbat tlie way .'■one 
jiiciiiiMi' "i\< a veisum of I be I’ocecduig' was not 
ei edit abb' A ea.se in point wms ibe report of his 
i(!!i;uk,' on lb(‘ C.alcntta election at tlu' mei ting of (he 
p.iily a. day befoie Ihe (’oiiil it ueiit AsM’mbly adjourned. 
1 in." icporl, lie .said, did not, accoid with fa.' ts and 
lieljKd to Cl rate a lot of misundei standing. Papers 
bad written I'llitonals on the ba.sis of the report. He, 
however, felt that it would be bitter to throw ojien 
.such meetings to the Ples.^ a'- in tbal c'l.^e there would 
be no jiossjbilit V of .any wi'ong staf oiiii'nts being 
ac'-ejiled 

Tin; .si'cret session of tlie A -I G Ck in Dehrii Dun 
had njt been held to discii"'^ .my piublems whicli 
could dot be m.ide juibbc. IL was inaiuly done to curb 
tJie tondeiic.y oj some niembf*r.s to m.ike Jong speeclies, 
either with an eye to publicity or to speak for the 
sake of sjx'akiug. Such iiiei’tings, be added, wa r; 
necessary to enable meiiiber'-' to analyse calmlv die 
piobb'ins of (he day. 

Indian Election Commission 

We do not .share the lamentations of tlioso mem- 
bers of the Indian Union’s Constituent Assembly who 
apjieared to have played the part of puU-Viearera* of 
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'Trovincial Autonomy.^' The discussions they raised 
arose out of amendments moved by Dr. Ambedkar, the 
Law Minister himself, to Art. 289 of the Indian 
Constitution Bill. Tlio Ailiclc proposed the setting up 
of an Election Commission to superintend, control and 
direct tlie preparation of electoral rolls for, and the 
conduct of, all elections to Parliament (Central), to 
the Legislatures of the Slates and Units, and of 
election to the offices of President, of Vice-President, 
including the appointment of ElocLiori Tribunals. Th(‘ 
following dcscri]dion as it appeared in the daily press 
of June 17 last will indicate the nature and scope of 
(he Aiticle, and the purposes it was intended to serve. 

Dr. Ambedkar said that this Article sought to 
ensure free and impartial elections. H(’ disclo^f'd 
that it had been bniughl to tlie notice both of the 
Drafnng Com mil lee as weli as ol the t entral 
Co\eiiimeiU that iii cerlaiii pfovjiic(*s ‘‘the E\i (mtivo 
Co\eiiimeiit is nistructiiig «ir m.iiiagiiig I lung-: I'l 
Bucli a luamier that tlio^e i-eoi'lr wiio do not ueioui 
to them eitlier lacially, cailliuMlly or lingui'tically 
are being excluded lioi, the elecloial rolls.’ 

'I'he Elecliuii Commission shall con.^ist (»i lln 
Chief Election (himruissioner and such numlx i oi 
Ollier Ejection Commissjou.>. if any, as (he PicHorm 
may fioin lime lo tmie \i\ and tui' ai)]»ointm(‘u! ol 
the C’hief Eleclioii (.knninissiorier and olhei Eliction 
Coinniissionei.-s shall, subject to the ]no\isions oi 
any law made in this beiuiit by I’arliaMU'nr, be made 
l>y llie Pie.^ident. 'The Artuk also piovided foi 
ai»i>ujntmcni of Kcgional ( annimssioiieis I'V Ihc 
lh('sident altei consultation willi the El( clum 
( 011111 11S.S1011. 

Subject lo the jiiov isioijs of any law m.iih by 
Pariiaif.eiit (lie coudilioiis of service and terinie o: 
(dlice of the KUciiuu C'ommissionei s and the 
Uegional Cominissiuneis sbail tx* sucli as the Pn“':- 
(ieiii may by rule det(‘rmiiie. 

Dr. Ainliedkais ann'mimeiils sougiii to 1 ikt 
away fiom the Ihesidcnt the jicnvei io appoiul the 
J'.lei'liuii Cumiiiis.Mon winch was votcvl in him by 
the original amendment and to establish supn'inac.v 
of the Paiiiaiuent ovei the Pie.sKhnit in regard to 
llie ai)i)uiiil ineiit oi the Chief Election C '-ommi.ssionei 
and lh(’ coiidilions of service and t.eiiuie of ollice of 
llie Kli'clion (.'oinmissioncrs. 

The Chief Eleetioii Commissioner and the Regional 
Commissioners wall be appointed by the Prosidciil oi 
the liiiion S('\eial momlxr.s, including Pandit H N 
Kunzni, saw’ in this suggestion a move to wi'akeii 
provincial aulhoiities without piovid.ng a guaiautee 
that Central cnnlrol would i«‘lraiu from jiolitical 
in/iueiKTS. Mr K. K. Suldliwa (omineiided lh<* sug- 
gc'suon embtidu'd in Arlirle I'SO of llie constitiitioii 
and said that ('very effort had lieim made lo eiisuic 
that ele(Tiou.-> vveie not ouly impartial and fair but 
free from any executive infliumic. He clianct'ri'^ed 
as ''unfair” the suggestion that it encroached upon 
provincial powers. The Article provided foi the set- 
ting up of an ch'ction luaclnnei-y lor tiie wdiole of 
India with fiow’ei.s of supi'riiitendence, control and 
dnection of the preparation of electoral rolls and 
conduct of elections. 

Disimssioii on the subject spread over two days, 
and' the points urged against the amendment covered 


many points, the most important of which touched on 
“trespass on Provincial Autonomy,*' centralisation of 
power over elections, and the apprehended intrusion 
of Central Government influence “in a manner pre- 
judicial to fair elections." Dr. Ambedkar’s reply to 
the criticism will explain the difficulties that are being 
sought to be miniminized by hi^ amendment. Two 
points which had been raised I by Prof. /Shibbaplal and 
supported by Pandit Kunzru required consideration. 
One point was with regard/ to the appointment of 
CommissioDers to the Election Co-mmission and the 
second related to the ivemoval of the Election Com- 
missioners. As regards the removal, he did not think 
any cJiange was necessary because the Cliief Election 
Commissioner was placed orr the same looting as a 
judge of the Supreme Court. There could not be a 
greater measure of security. With regard to other 
Commissioners, the power to remove them was left 
with the President but it was subject to an important 
limitation, namely, that the President could only act 
on the recommendations of the Chief Commissioner 

Pandit Kunzru said it was not right in a matto 
of this kind that provincial CoverniiU'nl , winch were' 
being givrnn full resjionsibh' Go\('rnmenl, ^liou]<l i.c 
(li'pnvrd of all the powers 

H(‘ asked whethei the comiil.iiiils that in •'Oiiu 
pKjviiices ineiiibers btlonging to lacial, linguistic and 
cuKurul ininoritit's wen* being excluded under Minis-* 
leii:il in>ii actions fiom the voids’ lists had be, n iii- 
v'estigaled and substantiated. Ev(‘n if tlu'v were <‘or- 
H'ct la* felt there was no ueci'^silv Idi the elalMi.iP 

plOV IMOU. 

JTx leaving a gieat deal ut povM i m tlc' liaiaC ol 
me Pie.sident the House, he .sani. lefi ruo’ii ' lor ih* 
cxeicisi or political mlluence in tlie ap]ininl merit oi 
the K liief I'.leCioii CoiiimeMonei and olhei election 
eomiiiissionei^, should the Piime MinisUa l)e a man 
o! St long pally inclinations. 

The issue really involved was the rise of paro- 
chialism in the country which, under the name of 
“Provincial Autonomy," has been discriminating against 
citizens of the Indian Union; Provincial Administra- 
tions have been known to use their powers to prevent 
Indian nationals from settling down in their territories 
V those people have the misfortune to differ in language 
.Mid the other externals of culture from groups who 
happen to be dominant over the affairs of the Pro- 
vinces. Mr. Kanayalal Munshi, Bombay’s ex-Home 
Minister during the first Congress regime (1937-'39), 
brought to a focus the dangers of this tendency by 
illustrating tliose from the conduct of the Bardoloi 
Ministry of Assam. His remarks appear to have 
rattled Mr. Kuladliar Chaliha, one of the members 
representing Assam, who was heard to burst out; 
*I resent these remarks.'* 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha of Assam was the loudest 
m denouncing the proposed Election CorniiiEsion 
H any enquiry had been made into the election vices 
mentioned by Pandit Kunzru, it would reveal that 
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most of them were being arranged for with meticulous 
care in the province Mr. Chaliha represented and it 
explains the cause of ' unuch heat in his speech. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi gave a fitting reply to the 
critics of, the Article. He pointed out that it was 
subjected to two main criticisms. The critic^ said 
that it did not go far enough to make the election 
machinery sufficiently independent and the Central 
Govcrniment CG|ild influence it in a manner p.rejudicial 
to the fairness of elections. The other ciiLiciam was 
that it was a trespass on provincial autonomy. He 
lefuted both the argumpnis. 

Replying to Mr. Chalibu (Assam) Mr. Muushi 
said that, a lot of complaints were received that non- 
-\ssames(' settled m Assam were not getting a lair 
deal as regards enrolnjcnt in the voters’ list. The 
fact that such complaints had been ret^eiv'ed showed 
that the Provincial Government could not be trusted 
lo bo as impartial as they ought to be. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha coming as ho did from 
Assam should bo the last Iverson to say that luo 
('ontro was not better than the provinces. If it 
was so, he said, the sooner uornocracy was wound 
up in the country, the bettor. From the province of 
.\ssam complaints hud been received that the people 
wlio hud gone llnne W(‘re not allowi'd to settle. 

He further said that neither the Central nor the 
proviiK'ial Governments would ha\e anything to do 
with the elections. The Election Commissioners were 
piachcalb" indopendonL though the Chief Commis- 
siOTif'r would be appointed liy the President. There 
•could be no highei aulhonty in India tlian the 
rii\Mtlenl to api)oml this tribunal. 

Kcl erring to the provision lor removal of the 
I'dei-tion (^inimissioncrs Mr. Munshi said a change 
lijid been inudf* for valid reasons. Normally between 
t>\o elections theie would be five years and it wa^ 
I'liuecessary to have an election commission sitting all 
the time. The chief Election C’ominissioncr would 
hold office premancntly and whenever major elections 
took place m the country, provincial or Central, he 
could appoint more commissioners for a period duiing 
which they could not be removed at the will of the 
President. 

There was no reason to believe that temponiiy 
election commissioners would not be independent, and 
it was incorrect to say that independeriee was taken 
away to same extent. It was really the duly and 
function of the Government of India to hold ilcc- 
'lons, and the huge electorate, running to several 
nilJions .must require a large army of ('lection officers 
ind clerks to control the ballot. 

This army of officers and clerks could not be set 
up as an independent niachiiieiy of the Government. 
It was not possible to have a kinirdoiii within a king- 
dom. 

The argument that the Artit^h' whittled down 
provincial autonomy, Mr. Munslil said, had a knack 
of appearing again and again in respect of every 
Article. 

*Tt is high time that honourable Membeis of the 
House reconciled themselves to the position that we 


have taken a line which is more suited to conditioas 
in the country, and even to the doctrinaire opinions 
or theoretical rights of federalism. The Fundamental 
Rights Committee put forward the rocoaimeadaLion 
that llio Election Commission should be independent, 
and it was unanimously approved by the Constituent 
Assembly. It must be treated as the opinion of the 
House that tlie matti'r of elections should be taken 
out of the purview of the Centre and the piovinces.” 

He therefore denied the suggestion that it was 
undemocratic. 

“We must realize once and lor all that it is the 
Constituent Assembly as the instruiiieiiL of the 
sovereign people of India, which is one unit that will 
decide what the lelative functions of the Centre and 
the i>iovinces are going to be in view of the actual 
conditions in the couniiy. It is for this sovereign 
body lo see that the purity of elections is maintained 
111 all possible ways. Tu say that tins is undemociii* 
Lk; is entirely baseless. U lie so\eieign people of India 
must he in a position to elect its own representatives 
in a manner above suspicion and abovx* partiality.” 

Tlu' strength mid unity ihai India had achieved 
wtre due mainly to the centralized admiiiistiative 
(oatrol. TFe one supieme fact in India’s history was 
lliat the glorious ph;.si*s of Indian history were only 
in the days oi the Mauiyas, the Guptas and the 
Moghuls, when there was a strong central authority. 
I'hc most tragic days were those when the central 
authority was cut off ami the pioviiicos and States 
uicd lo be autonomous. 

“We do not want to repeat the mistake,” he s id. 

Dr. Ainbedkar, in his reply said, that two points 
laisc'd in the debaU:* icquired considoraUon. 

One was with regard to the appomtmenL of com- 
mi SftU )nc I. s to the Election Commission, and the other 
with legard to I lie removal of the Election Coiiimis- 
siouers. 

As regards the removal. Dr. Ambcdkar did not 
think any change wa.> necessary b(?cause the Chief 
Election CommisMoner was placed on the .same foot- 
ing as a Judge of tlu; Supreme Court, There could 
not he a gic'atc'i measiue of security 

With regard to other CommisMomxs, the power to 
lemovo them was left with the President, but it was 
subject to an imiiortant limitation, namely, that the 
President could only act on the recommendations of 
the (ffiief Cunirriissioncr. 

WPh K'ganl K) lh(' j'njvision concerning appoint- 
numt, he confessed iheie was a great deal of force 
111 ciiticism. There was no use making the tenure of 
the JOlection Cummissioner secure if there was no 
proMsion in tJie Constitution to prevent either a fool 
oi a knave or a pinson likely to be under the thumb 
of the Executive being aTJpointed. 

This question had given him a headache, and it 
would give the House also a headache. In the USA 
this question was solved by providing that the ap- 
pointment by the President must be approved by* the 
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Senate. Although such procedure had a salutary effect, 
it was a dilatory and difficult process likely to intro- 
duce political considerations. 

He thought the House would take this into con- 
sideration when it dealt with the ‘instrument of ins- 
tructions to the President.’^ 

In order to meet the criticisms in regard to the 
appointment by the President, he was prepared to 
amend the amended Article. His amendment sought 
to provide that the appointment by the President of 
the Chief Election Commissioner and other commis- 
sioners should be subject to any law made in this 
behalf by Parliament. It also su^lge^sted that the 
conditions of service and tenure of office of the Elec- 
tion Commissioners would be subject to any provision 
made by law by Parliament. 

Rao Comrnithee s Report 

With haully two months l(;ft lor the adoption of 
the Draft Constitution of the Indian Republic, the prob- 
lem of fitting in the Stales in the general framework 
of the Indian t'onstitution is engaging the serious atten- 
tion of the States Ministry. 

The Rao Coiiiiiul tec, which was appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly to draft a model constitution for 
the States, has submitted its report to the States 
Mniisiry 'I'he C'ommiltec asMimcd that the Indian 
States would accede to the Union in respect of all 
subjects and therefore had followed the provisions 
relating to the provinces contained in the Draft Consti- 
tution. The Diaft, it is understood, contains 107 
Articles and four Schedules. 

The Ruler is defined as the head of the State 
deriMiig his position fi'oni the will of the people with 
whom resides sovereign power. The (jxecutive jjowor 
of the State, according to tlie report, should be vested 
in the Ruler. Just as llio Governor of each Province 
is to be ajjpointed by the President, the Ruler or thi‘ 
Raj'r'iaimikh is to b(' recognized by the President 

111 the exercise of the oxei'Utne function, the 
Draft IS said to ha\'o made a slight improvement on 
the cones] toiiding jirovisions relating to Provincial 
(lovcrnors. The Article is said to provide that, the 
ruler niiglit exiTci.se the execiitivi' powa’r of tlu' Slate 
eitJier himself or through officers suburdmate to him. 

It is slated that it might otherwise be construed 
us requiring the exercise of the (’Xeculiie ]iower of 
the State in every case by the Ruler himself which, 
it it felt, would create practical difficulties in the 
administration of the State. 

The Committee is reported to have felt that no 
provision regarding impeachment of the Ruler by the 
legislature was necessary because the Ruler is defined 
as a person for the time being recognized by the 
President who could be trusted to withdraw the re- 
cognition in the event of misbehaviour on the part of 
the Bulor. 

The structure of the legislative bodies in the 
ttfute is recommended on the model of provincial 


legislature. Provision is, however, made for bicameral 
legislature. Two alternatives have, therefore, been 
suggested, one for the States which desire to ha*v’e 
bicameral legislatures and the second for those who 
wdsh to have a unicameral assembly. So far as the 
composition of the Upper Chambers is concerned the 
Committee has left it to be determined by the Parlia- 
ment, with the object of ensuring uniformity in this 
regard throughout India. ^ ** 

As regards the salary and allowances of the Ruler 
the Committee is said tq have recommended that 
they should be charged on the State revenues, but 
there is a difference as to the authority for deter- 
mining the amount. 

The Privy Purse of the Rajpramukh and Rulers 
of the Covenanted States is guaranteed by the 
Government of India as prescribed in the Covenant 
and the Committee could not lodge the power to fix 
the salaries m the legislature of the State. Power is, 
iiowevcr, gn en to the President in this regard, who 
IS expected to lake into account the terms of the 
Covenant. 

Judiciary is sought to be made completely inde- 
pendent. The High Court judges, w'hose terms and 
conditions of office should, it is recommended, be 
.•^luiilai to those of Provincial Judiciary, will be 
ai'poinled by the President. The subordinate judges 
aie to be appointed by the Ruler on the advice of 
the Chief Justice of the High C'ourt. The Supreme 
Court of India will have appellate jurisdiction over 
the High Courts of the Slale.^ a< in the case of High 
C'ouris in the Provinces. 

It is undeistood that the (^ommiLlee has propos'd 
that members of the Election Commission should be 
appointed by the President. The Chief Election 
Commissioner will have ov^erall power of control, 
sui)erintcndence and direction and the Election Com- 
mission will function a.s a regional commission. 

The Committoo is reported to have recommended 
the inclusion of a new Article suggesting that where 
the President has by order directed that any area 
included within a Province or the whole or any part 
of the area included wihin an Indian State should 
be administered in all respects by the State, as if,, 
such area formed part of the State, all the provisions 
of the Constitution applicable to the State should 
aiqily to that area. 

As regards power to amend the Constitution, the 
Committee seems to have felt that the State Legis- 
latures should have power to initiate any amendments 
to those constitutions, for the constitutions of the 
Indian States are ordinarily to bo made by their own 
('onstituent Assemblies. 

According to the Draft Constitution of India, a 
Bill for amendment of the constitution can be initiated 
in a Provincial Legislature only in respect of the 
method of choosing the Governor and the number of 
Houses in the legislatute. 

The Committee is stated to have provided for the 
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contingency in which the work of the constitution- 
making is entrusted to the ordinary legislature and 
not to a Constituent Assembly specially set up for the 
purpose. ^ 

Substantial difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the Committee is said to have been expressed 
as to the wording o^f the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Jlulors.^ Some members scorn lo urge that the 
wording should be the same as that in the case of the 
Provinces, namely, “in all matters witliin the scope of 
the executive power of the tslale, the Ruler shall, in 
the exercise of the powers wonferred upon him, be 
guided by the advice of his Ministers.’^ 

The other section is roi -oiled lo be of the view 
that the wording should i>G : ‘ The Ruler shall, in the 
exercise of the powers conferred upon him by this 
Constitution, be guided by the ad\'ice of his Mims- 
t(‘rs.” Tile Draft, it is slaUal, provides for both 
alternatives. 

The best method of gnuiig ('ffect to the proposals, 
should be, accoiding to the Cvuiiimitteo, to 
insert a special part iii the Draft C'onstitution of 
India to d('al with the eouslitulioiis of the Indian 
States. It should pi ovule in ellcct that the provisions 
relating lo the lh'o\ine(\s should apply to the Indian 
Slates, 'i'lierc should be a sejairate sehedule lo the 
Constitution speeifying the vanat.ions between the 
^Provinces and the Indian Slates. 

Saurashtia is the first aiming the Unions to autho- 
rise the Constituent Assembly o.f India to frame the 
eonstitutioii for it It is ('.\pi‘cted in political circles 
here that otiier rflales Unions ^vlll follow suit. 

The nonu'iielature of the Rajpramukhs as the 
“Ruler”* lueiitioiH'd in the Draft Constitution appears 
to have nut found favour vvilli some influential sec- 
lious of tlie Drafting ('’oiiiniil tee and a suitable syno- 
ny<n for it is being searched. 

It is expected that the situation reganliiig the 
States with refenmee to the Constitution will cryslallize 
by next month. 

Ttie report si'oms to be defective in two w'ays. 
In (Jofining the executive authority in the Stale, it 
has been clearly laid down that such authority vests 
in the Ruler acting Ihrougli his subordinates. No 
niention of ministerial responsibility has been made. 
Again, it has been provided that the Slate constitu- 
tions will be drafted by the people of the States and 
sovereign power will reside in the people. Now, the 
Indian Constituent Assembly, acting on Rao Report, 
13 going to vest the Ruler with Executive power; but 
if the State Constituent Assembly decides otherwhe 
and vests the elected Ministry with Executive power, 
then who is going to solve the difticulty? We are 
unable to understand the logic of our States Ministry 
W'hen it agreed to concede the right of framing the 
States' Constitutions to the States, which had been 
created and maintained by British Imperialism as 
bulwark against the rising tide of national rr ovement, 
in preference to the p;rovinces who fought for 


Indian freedom. Why should there be a preference 
for those isolated pockets ? This procedure will h::ve 
another disadvantage. There will be a motley of 
constitutions in the country, some autocratic, some 
semi-democratic, and some democratic. This is not 
desirable in a country which is sought to be developed 
with a strong centralised government and a minimum 
of provincial autonomy. It would have been much 
bctU*r to take representatives of States in the Indian 
Constituent Assembly and draft a uniform coii.stitution 
for all Slates closely resembling the proviccial constitu- 
tion. 

Travancore-Cochin Merger 

On June S, the states Ministry of the Indian Union 
made the following announcement : 

The States of Travaneore and Cochin Will foim 
one Slate wiih a coiianon executive, legislature and 
judiciary as fiom July 1, it is oflicialiy announced, 
dhe present ruler ol d'Hiv aiicuie will ho the lirst 
Rajjirainukli and will hold oliice during his lucuine. 

A .^jjccial ieaiuie of Ihe covenant enlci'ed into 
by the inlers is the provi.'sion fur the adaiinistratiou 
ui Di'Var.vvonis (inaint (‘nance of teni])les). It will be 
an obfiguliun on the part ol tlie cov (‘iiaiitiiig .Stale 
of Tiavancure to contribute lioui its general revenue 
a sum ol Rs. 50 lakhs every year tovvaids the Deva- 
.svvoni Fund, out of whicli a contribution of Rs. 5 
luklis will bo made towards the expenditure of Sree 
I’admanabhaswami Temple at Tiivandrum (the 
d('ily of the ruling family m Travaiicoiv). 

The admmisiiatKm of the lund will be under 
the duoct coulr(jl and sup(‘rv isioii of the ruler. 

Likewise the adiiiinisl ration of Di'V'aswoiiis in 
C(j(-lnn and the iiianagciiient of the prup('rtios and 
e.states under tlw' Devaswoms Depart inent will vest 
t 111 a boaid known by the name of iIk' Cochin De^a- 
.swuni Board. But tlie regulation and control of all 
rituals and ceremonies in tlie temple of Sree Foorna- 
jliray(H'.sa at 'rri]ipunitliuia and m Fazayaniiore 
Bhagvavathy 1emi)le will be exeicised by the ruhir of 
Cocliiri. 

The mcinlxTs of tlie represenlalive body of 
Travancoic and tlie Legislaliv (‘ Assembly of Cochin 
will f)Ocome members of tli(' Legislative' Assi'inbly 
of the United State and any vjicaiiey will be lilh'd 
as if this covenant has nut beem entered into. The 
J.egi.slature will have full powers to make law.*, for 
the United Stal(‘, including provisions as to the 
Constitution of the United State w'lthin the frame- 
work of this covenant and the Constitution of India. 

The Rajprainukh will have the power to pr'' 
mulgaie ordinanc(\s for the maintenance' of ]ieat\ 
and good government of the United State. Until a 
('onsUtutum framed or adopted by the Legislatuie 
comes into operation, the' Rajprainukh and the 
Council of Ministers shall, in the exercise of thi'ir 
functions, comply with such diri'-clions as may fiom 
time to time, be given by the Covernnumt of India. 

The ruler of each covenanting State .shad be 
entitled to reei'ive annually from the revonufj of the 
United State for his privy pursc' as per schedule. 

It is intended to cover all the expenses of each ruler 
and shall neither be increased nor reducerl for any 
riiasori whatsoever. The amount will be paid in four 
equal instalments at the beginning of each quarter 
in advance and will be free from all taxe.^a. The • 
rulers of the States will be entitled to full owner- 
ship, use and enjoyment of all private properties, 
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but they should furnish to the Government of India 
an inventory of all immovable properly, seeuritns 
and casli balances held by them. Tlie succession to 
the gaddi of each ISlatc is guaiantced acco.ding to 
law and custom. 

The rulers of the States shall continue to have 
their powers of suspension, remission or commutation 
of death sentences in iesi)ect of any person. 

'J’his devi'h)pinent is welcome for more reasons tlian 
one. It will pave the way for the formation of the 
Kerala yiate for whicli thought-leaders of the 
MaJayalce-speaking people have been striving ; it will 
end the centuries-old conflicts and competitions 
between Travaiicorc and Cochin. The two States have 
an area of 2,154 scpiare miles, with a poj)ulation of 
75 iaklis and revenue income of about Rs. 13.39 crores. 

Cooch-HUiar a Future 

At a recent iiioeting of the Assam IVovincial 
Congress Com.tiiittee a resolution was pas.sed calling 
for a “merger” of the Cooch-Bihar State witli Assam. 
We have known for a long time the goings-on between 
important members of the <k)och-Bihar bureaucracy 
and j)iiblic men and publicists iii Avssam. Wo have seen 
concrete jiroofs of an intrigue, through the medium of the 
Ihibhejt.y Oflicer of this Slate witli a Pakistani English- 
Jaiiguage daily in Calcutta, seeking the help of the 
latter in the nefarious plan of sabotage of the best and 
ultimate interests of tlu* C'oo(;h-Biluir jx'oplo. The wor- 
tliy publieily oflicer would not have dared write and 
W'ork like tins, if the policy of Ccnlial Government had 
not made tlit‘ Goveumor of Assam their agent in reference 
to this Slate. Since th<Mi this policy has been res < rsed, 
and the Go\’eriior of Bengal made the Centre’s agent. 

But iniselnef-makers there are in the State who 
liave b('en conspiring to snap the liistoric relation^ 
betw<'eu Bcuigal and Coocli-Bihar. A Pakistani-minded 
MusIlih* is chief seeietary of the Stale, and Assamese 
publicists are known to be thick w'lth him in pursuit 
of ilu'ir own jiolicy of grab. And this Ck>och-Bihar 
oflicialdom is not unwilling to lend hel]) to them, For he 
has a deeper ganu' in view The 40 p<T Muslim pt)})U- 
latioii, about 3 lakhs, of Cooch-Bihar added to the 
existing Muslim jiereentage in Assam will decrease the 
Hindu peicenlage in that Provinci’, holding the threat 
of its ultima to Pakistanization. This game our gullible 
Assames(‘-sja'akmg public imm and publicists do not 
apiioar to apprcH-inte, and they go to their doom driven 
thereto by their jealousy of the Bengalee. 

We ha\'c a eerlain feeling that the Central Govern- 
ment of the Indian Union liave not been in a po.sition 
to appl.v their minds to the consequences of Assamese 
ichauvinism which in its greed is prepared to make 
common cause with Pakistanis, declared or potential. 
Tlie Bardoloi Ministry has been taking the help of 
Muslim Leaguers in (^achar to down the Congress in 
this predominantly Bengalee district. The recent 
speech at Silchar of Babu ,Sri Prakash, Governor of 
Assam, appears to show that he has been growing 
consrious of where the blindness of his Ministers has 
beeii leading the Province, 


The Change-over in Sikkim 

On the 8th June last the following announcement 
appeared in the Press : 

The Government of India are assuming respon- 
sibility for the administration of Sikkim from today 
m the interests of law and order according to an 
official announcement from the External Affairs 
Ministry. “* 

Tins development in Sikkim, the announcement 
indicated, is the result of a conflict between the 
State Congress of Sikkim and the Maharaja and the 
inability of the Maharaja and the Ministry to 
('oiitrol the threatened disoivler. 

On June 6, the ahriounceiiient added, the Maha- 
raja sent a letter to the Political Officer informing 
him tliat the admiriistratjun cannot bo earned on 
satisfactorily without the Government ot India’s 
assistance. 

As rcquest('d by the Maharaja, a Dewan will be 
sent to Sikkim as soon as possible. 

The Goverumtmt of India expressed their 
“sincere hope that the present emergency arrange- 
ments may be terminated in the near futun' so that 
the political evolution ot Sikkim may lake an (‘Ven 
and •peaceful course.” 

This Stale came under British influence about 125 
years back. Bounded by Tibet, Bhutan, Nepal and the 
district of Darjeeling in West Bengal eedt'd m 1834-35, 
it has an area of 2,818 square miles, and a population 
of 121,000 most of them Buddhists. As the Slate 
Congress had made a muddle of the whole affair, the 
Central Government of the Indian Union was left no 
choice but to intervene. Sikkim cannot be dealt with 
in the manner of the Indian States, and we will W'atch 
with interest the future doveloi)mcnts. Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim constitute a ring whidi has a strategic 
value of its own, specially in these days when China 
is 111 a ferment. 

Coming Sterling Balance Talks 

It IS understood from a PTI report from New 
Delhi that four mam points are likely to figun' in the 
Mat i li:u-(''ripps talks on sterling balances due to take 
j)lace in London t'arly m July. The points are, lirstly, 
that India will be ('iititled to ask for a larger release of 
sterling winch can be rniulti laterally convertible. For 
1948-49 U. K leleased 15 million i^ouiids sterling to 
India for use m hard ciirn'iicy an^as. The allotment 
had l)e(‘n found completely inadeciiiato and India will 
now try to get as much dollar release as possible. In 
\iew of Britain’s dwindling dollar and gold resources, 
il udi re<iune liard bargaining in order to .secure a 
larger amount of dollar release. 

Secondly, India is also likely to demaiad a greater 
release of sterling for use in sterling areas only. 
According to the Indo-British Sterling Agreement of 
June. 1948 the United Kingdom would release for three 
years a sum of 80 million sterling in addition to which 
India w'ould carry forward the unspent balance of 80 
millions sterling out of the previous releases. In other 
words, the total available foreign exchange for three 
years from July 1, 1948 was to be 160 million sterling. 
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Thirdly, the free flow of imports from U. K. due 
to the Open General License No. 11 wliieh was 
jprimarily designed to relieve the inflationary jiressurc 
in India^and which greatly helped the Biitish export 
drive,' resulted in an increased withdrawal by India 
from the sterling balances and in less than a year she 
withdrew about 42 ijiillion in addition to the unspent 
80 milli 4 )n poinds of the previous releases. It is con- 
sidered not i^justifiablc for India to urge that this 
overdrawn amount should not be taken into account 
in the quantum of releage during the current triennium. 

Fourthly, it is expected thjft Britain will help India 
to a greater extent m regard to acquisition of capital 
goods and the sterling releases should be allowed to 
be used principally for th& supply of capital equipment. 

The total sterling balances were of the order of 
1160 niillion when Sir Shaninukham Oielty nego- 
tiated the last tliree-yeai‘ sterling release' agreement in 
June. 1948. Tlie iiayment for the military stores and 
installations and the purchase of annuities foi xjcnsions 
and the transfer of Pakistan’s share to her, reduced the 
balance to about 800 million It was agreed that India 
could use 160 million from the sterling balance till the 
end of June, 1951. When the oflicials of the U K 
’Preasury came to India in February last foi discussion 
111 regard to m’xt year’s agreement, they were told by 
tlio Indian Finance Ministry that unless the U K 
,\fas jneparc'd to release more sterling, the Oov(?rnment 
of India would bo obliged to resliict imimrts. The 
officials of tlu' British Treasuiy pioinised to .send in 
their final r('i)ly after they had reached Britain. But 
tlie reply was dc'li.^ed and India was tlieieloio pre- 
ventt'd from curtailing imports at an earli('r date. 

Besides the n'lease of sterling for use in sterling 
areas, the question of release' of multilateral convert- 
ible ste’iling is said to present a e.omplex inoblom. It 
IS mot merely a question of availabilit}", bui it raises 
the problem of subjecting the sterling area to a strong 
competition with the dollar aieas for the supidy of 
the needs of the Indian market. This (pieslion of 
'multilateral convertibility is therefor*' cx^iected 
to figure very prominently in the London talks. 
India’s dollar deficit in 1948-49 exceeded 208 
► million dollars which was sought to be covered by a 
loan fiom the International Monetary Fund to the 
extent of 100 million dollars, the release of convertible 
sterling to a value of 60 million dollars and a saving 
of 20 million dollars by other ways. There was still a 
net deficit, of 40 million dollars. Further loans from the 
liitcrnational Monetary Fund, informed circles feel, 
are doubtful* and India will be justified in demanding 
of Britain the release of more dollars because wlien a 
large balance is locked up with Britain, it is undesirable 
that India should bo driven to other quarters for loan. 
*^1 ho dollar deficit cannot be bridged in any oiher way. 

The present economic conditions in India is, to a 
very large extent, the direct result of the way in which 
Britain accumulated the balance. It was built up on 
the sacrifices of the people of India by way of service 


and supply of goods to Britain during the last war. 
The present inflation is the outcome of this policy and 
the machineries and plants in factories were worn out 
because of the pressure of war production. It has been 
very difficult for this couiitiy to n'covc* from the 
economic dislocations, created through the process of 
the accumulation of the sterling balance, and the 
difficulties arc likely to continue for some time. 

Indian Fiscal Commission 

The Government of India have appointed a Fiscal 
Commission the primary task of which is to formulate 
for the consideration of the Government a now fiscal 
policy 111 the light of the .many changes that have 
taken place in the country’s economy since the last 
commission reported. The object of the commission’s 
enquiry ivas to increase national wealth. In a Press 
Conference held in New Delhi, Sri V. T. Krishnama- 
chan, Chairman of the Indian Fiscal Commission, 
said that the Commission w'oiild approach its task on 
a basis “that will ensure maximum production in the 
country.” Asked whether the Commission would give 
more weiglit to the views of the iconsumers or of 
trade and industry, Sii Krishnamachari said, “We 
will give weight to every point of view. The stress 
will be on the country’s interests generally.” 

8ri V. T. Krishnamachari said that the Fiscal 
C-ommission would naturally consider the question 
\.'helher i>rotectcd industries should be allowed to 
make large profits on the strength of the protection 
given to them. The Commission would have to think 
over the (jiiestion what the maximum profit should be 
a& well as the quality of goods manufactured by the 
prf)l ect ed industries. 

The Commission, said the Chairman, w'ould con- 
sider all forms of assistance to industry, including 
subsidies. At the sanne time, e\cry member of the 

C’oinniission was aware of the very important point 

of view of the consumer. 

One of the questions that had been raised and 

which would be examined was that of granting pro- 

tection to Indian industries without automatically 
conferring the same benefit on foreign industries estab- 
lished in India. 

He emphasised that the Commission would deal 
not with the question of protection to indi\idual 
industries but only with the policies that should be 
followed in future. The Commission’s work would 
not in any way interfere with that of the existing 
Tariff Board. 

The Chairman continuing said : “Discriminating 
protection as defined and elaborated in the majority 
report of the Indian Fiscal Commission of 1921-22, 
has hitherto formed the fundamental basis of fiscal 
I>olicy in this country. Tlie revenue needs of the 
Government of India conditioned the application of 
this policy from its very start, and the ad hoc charac- 
ter of the Tariff Boards constituted from time to 
time to deal with applications for protection frtim 
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particular industrios, e.g., iron and steel, cotton tex- 
tiles, sugar, paper, etc., militated against the working 
out of a well-established technique of analysis and 
the formulation of a set of rules of general applicability 
bearing on procedure and methods of investigation. 

“These ad hoc investigations, however, came to an 
abrujit end shortly before the outbreak of war, and 
for the next six years no tariff investigation was 
undertaken noex'ssitating the appointment of any more 
ad hoc Tariff Boards. The termination of hostilities 
in 1045 pr(‘sagt>d the renewal of normal peace-time 
trade relations, and revived the fears of foreign coin- 
I>clition with the products of indigenous industries. 

“Some of those industries had grown up and 
others had expanded under the stimulus of the war, 
and it was widely felt tliat they must be supported 
agfunst unfair foreign competition, and where the in- 
dustries w'cre run on sound busincLss lines, they should 
be protected against the competition of well- 
established foreign industries till they were able to 
face such competition. 

“Accordingly, the Govornment of India set u]) an 
interim Tariff Board in 1915 and laid down certain 
new principles for its guidance. These principles 
substantially relaxed the conditions for the grant of 
protection or assistance which the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission had laid down in 1922. The principle of 
discriminating protection was considerably modified in 
its actual working, but it still remained the official 
basis of the country’s fiscal policy. 

“The industrial and mercantile community, which 
had been always strongly critical of the i)olie.y of 
discriminating protection followed by Goveriiimerit 
since 1923, pressed for early revision of this policy in 
tlie altered cirnimstanoes created by the war, and the 
far-reaching changes in the international economic 
situation which liiid occurred as a result of the war. 

“The pattern of India’s foreign trade changed 
beyond recognition and altogether there were too 
many uncertain factors in the immediate post-war 
economic situation, which made it impossible for 
Govorimumt at that time to initiate any enquiry 
about a new fiscal policy. The partition of the coun- 
try ill 1947, introdiKied other factors and India’s as- 
sumption of certain international obligations in the 
matter of international trade and tariffs further 
changed the background against which any long-term 
policy could be formulated. 

“Tlic urgency for the formulation of a revised 
fiscal policy which would take due note of the revolu- 
tionary changes in the industrial and commercial 
situation that had taken place since 1939-40 was, 
however, steadily increasing and could not be much 
longer ignored after the announcement of Govern- 
ment’s industrial policy in April 1948. Indeed, the 
industrial policy statement foreshadowed the early 
formulation of a revised fiscal policy.” 

A comprehensive questionnaire has been issued. 
Thft questionnaire broadly covers the following subjects: 


(1) Changes in the economic background 
since 1922 when the Fiscal Commission of 1922-23 re- 
ported: (2) Policy of discriminating protection and 
its application: (3) Review of the effects of^the past 
tariff policy; (4) Factors in the formulation of the 
now fiscal policy; (5) Non-fiscal measures for the 
promotion of trade and industry; (6) Fiscal policy in 
relation to Havana cliarler on trade; ^7) Tr^jatment 
and obligations of assisted and protected industries; 
(8) Fiscal policy in relation to Commonwealth pre- 
ference and (9) Organisation imethoda and procedure. 

The objects underlying Sections 2 and 3 of the 
questionnaire, it is explained, are to review the work- 
ing of the policy discriminating protection as accepted 
by tlic Government of the day and to asst‘ss its effects 
on the growth and development of India's trade and 
industry during th(‘ last 25 years. 

This review would constitute the basis on which 
a new fiscal policy would be formulated. An impor- 
tant section of the questionnaire deals with the treat- 
ment and obligations of protected industries and 
seems to be designed to redress tlie balance of the 
earlier sections where the shift of thought scorns to 
be from “discriminating protection” to “protection 
simpliciter” as a basis of the country’s fiscal policy. 

The Commission would immediately examine the 
question of India's adherence to the charter of agree- 
ments on trade and tariffs of the International trade 
organisations. The Government of India have asked 
the Commission to report on this subject by the third 
week of August next. The main report would be 
completed by the end of this year. Even if there be 
some extension of the lime limit, it is understood 
that the report would definitely be submitted by the 
end of February next. The Commission would con- 
sult all interests — producers and consumers and also 
diffeicut provincial Governments, 

India s Tea Industry 

Indian Union’s Commerce Minister, Sri Kshitish 
Chandra Noogy, visiU'd tb.e tea districts in West Bengal, 
presumably because of the dissatisfaction of UBA. tea 
consumer with the quality of Indum tea. For an all- 
round invcsligatioii of this now difficulty, ho will have 
to visit Assam and Cachar, as well as the Nilgiris to 
study the existing methods of tea production and manu- 
facture and to find remedies for the complaints made 
against this industry. 

The alacrity with which the Commerce Minister 
has .moved in the -matter appears to be due to the fact 
that tea is one of India’s most important export com- 
modities and “a good dollar earner.” This latter fact 
has become of immediate importance to us because we 
have been buying more and more from the United 
States which must be repaid by our exports to the 
great republic. 

There appear to be many factors responsible for 
the discontent amongst our foreign customers ; deterio- 
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ration in quality and increased cost explain these. As 
regards the former certain practices on the part of 
labour appear to be partially accountable. The 
American complaint is that Indian tea is stalky. For 
the best tea the picking of the most tender leaves ia 
followed ; it appears that the lower and thicker parts 
of the toa-bush now find their place in the pickers' 

baskets. • 

• % 

The factor of higher cost has been explained thus; 
Partition of the count ly has undoubtedly given rise 
to new problems in regard to* l-ransport, because) Cal- 
cutta’s railway link with the tea gardens runs througii 
Pakistan territory. Coal sui)plies now follow a ik'W 
route involving motor transport ovot diflirult hill 
roails. This iTalurally adds to I ho cost/ of inanufaclurc. 
Morf'ovc'r, coal stocks are* not ade'quate, with tiic result 
that wood has to bo oollecled on a large .se*alo to sirnple- 
mont fuel supplies. Also, oilier materials needed by 
the industry, incJiubng chests for packing tea, have to 
be transported with considmablo difficulty and at a 
much higher cost, than before partition. Delays involved 
in such method, s of traiisinirt necessitate the building 
up of larger stocks of essential stores than iu previous 
years. 

Basic Education 

^ The fifth All-India Basic Edu<ait.ion Conferenco 
was held at Perianaicken Pala>am in Malabar (Kerala) 
on the 9th of May last. Dr. Zakir Hussain, Principal 
of the Jamia Millia of Delhi, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Aligarh University, presided over it. His speecli throw 
light on the difiicullies that stand in the way of this 
experiment in India s ediiciiliou. The following sum- 
mary indicates cei'tain of these. 

llie memory of Mahatma Gandlii was inv'oked 
• by all kinds of people today without fully under- 
standing his ine.s.sage. There were people m this 
country wlio-hiid (fikcn up some a.spoct of his work, 
not because they felt the inner impulse for it, or that 
tliey made it their own, but because Gaiidhiji had 
started it. 

Mahatma Gandhi formulated a certain typo of 
social oitler Imt he did nut want to impose a set 
pattern. He encouraged different types of individual 
and group actnities and like a good gardener or a 
good teiiclier, he wc'lcoincd differences. 

Our traditional education had generally con- 
tented itself with giving books and symbols instead 
of real things. Gandhiji had removed the barrier 
between life and education and had striven to base 
education on real work. His idea was that from this 
work, they coin’d develop in the child a life of (he 
right values, like truth, beauty, goodness and justice, 
which he should unconditionally accept. Naturally 
this work was very difficult and it was much more 
than the introduction of spinning or charkha for 
handicraft in education. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain also referred to the relation- 
ship that should exist between Government and non- 
official agencies in this field. Country-wide basic 
education was a very big project and could only be 
undertaken by the Government. 

But sometimes the extent of the work and 


nature of the governmental machinery was apt to 
lower the quality of work and change its original 
form and spirit. 

It was, therefore, necessary that there should be 
a number of good non-official basic education insti- 
tutions wliich would blaze the trail and do pioneer- 
ing work which might raise the standard of the 
di^partniental work. 

The President expressed himself as being strong- 
ly in disagreement with tlie present tendency to 
reduce the period of corajiulsory basic education to 
a period of file yearn as against the seven or eight 
years ongmally rc'cnmnii'iided by the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh and the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. 

The imparting of ba.sic education for this short 
p(‘Uod, h(' lliouglil, vva.^’ a \vasio and was likely to 
pnive futile and ni('ff(‘'r-t i\ e. TJio reason usually 
gi\f‘ii b\ lli(’ Goi (MMiuonl, for tlie reduction of the 
lieriod was financial difficulli(>s. 

As against this, he anki'd the Governineni.s to 
reali.se tliat productixo labour was much ii ore easily 
possible in (li(“ higher grades and if biisic* schools of 
eighi y(‘ars had been eslabli.shed, llirn'e was a reason- 
able likeliliood of the system becoming self-suppor- 
ting. 

If Provinecs had the finances for running five- 
y(\‘ir ba.sic si'lniols. liny should not he.sitate at the 
lengthening of the course to eight years because in 
the last three years the schools would certainly be- 
come Relf-su))porling with the help of the work done 
by children in all the classes. 

The universities were not playing their part in 
national life as fully as they should. They tended 
to live in a world of ideals and occupations that 
was different and completely detached from the 
national life. As leaders of the people must even- 
tually coiiH' pri'duininantly from the universities it 
\Na.s neco-'^aiy I ha I lluy .should reorient their work 
and outlook and become ser\ants of the great 
valiie.s. 

But no lofonn \sa.s po.ssibie at tins .stage with- 
out rebuilding the foundations and without the 
e-stablishnumt of dynamic basic schools where studios 
of the nt'w value.s could be taki.n up. 

There are hints and indications in this speech 
that the burcaiiciacy newly entrenched in the 
Governmout Departments and in tiio Universities 
have been creating certain of the difficulties referred 
to in Dr. Zakir Hussain’s speech. These men and wo- 
men bred in the atmosphere created by Macaulay's 
education despatch were temperamentally unequal to 
the task of making “a now departure” in education, to 
throw themselves onlhusiastically to the task of that 
“type of social order” which would be rooted in honest 
labour but refuse to exploit the labour of others, which 
W'ould be imaggressive but be ever ready to stand up, 
for the dignity and integrity of its own values. 

This is one of the handicaps that has been halting 
the honest working of the Basic Education Plan. The 
other is the demoralization of the classes that supply 
leadership to Nationalism. Now that the Master’s 
living presence is not there to warn and advise, the 
majority of them have gone astray. Even Gandhiji’s 
immediate disciples and followers have been rendered , 
helpless. 
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Military Training in the United Provinces 

We commend Uh; following description of military 
training given to jicojilc in the U. P. to all the 
Provincial Governments in India, si^ecially to the 
West Bengal Gox orn/iient wliose frontier runs side by 
side wilh Pakistan for more than 600 miles. 

The United ProMiicea Government has enrolled 
600,000 men for its PrauLiya Hakshak Dnl (Home 
Guards)--:i peace-time army modelled on Britain’s 
Home Guards. 

Tins “PeuiileV Aiiny" will assist the police in 
combiiling ciiine and preserving internal secinity. It 
will also form a ‘'s<'('ond line of defence” to aid the 
nation’s armed forc(‘s m an eimagency. 

Said to be the cdieapest ^‘People Army” in the 
world, I lie force will cost the provincial exclieciuer a 
little o\{‘r Ks. 5.000,000 per annum, with per caidta 
expenditure of less tliari six annas per month when 
the larg(‘t of 1,200,000 men is iea(;hed. 

"^I’lie P. R D. Is intended to teach discipline to tlm 
peoiile and make tluMii self-reliant for purposes of 
inti'inal peace, so that in tunes of emergency the mih- 
tary could be. wholly reln'ved from internal duties and 
devote itself exclusiv(‘ly to external defence. 

Apart from its educative and strategic value, the 
P.R.D. ('ffecis economy m national expenditure on 
defence and si'curity and .sit' es as a recruiting ground 
for the Indian Army. 

Chau dernagore s Decision 

'Pile nationalism of this small towiilet of French 
territoiy in Bengal lias gloriously stood the test, by 
voting on June 19 last for accc.ssicm to the Indian 
Union, by over 7,400 1o 114 votes. Of the 52,00) 
inhabitants a litlh' ovi'r 12,000 wore entitled to vote. 

Pondicheir}’, Karikal and Mahe are to decide 
their futuK' in December next. We have eveiy 
hoi>e that they will follow Cliandernagore’s insp red 
lead. The Madias Uhnstian W’eekly, Guanlmn, appears 
to feel that lh(\se Pheneh ])ossessions may not do so as 
their inliabitants may find it more profitable to con- 
tinue their relations with the Froncli Union. 

Administration of Sales Tax in Provinces 

Adiiimistralion and incidence of Sales Tax in pro- 
Ninces are engaging the .serious alleiilion of the 
Goveriimeiit of India for sonu' months past. The need 
for umforniity of rules regarding the quantum of the 
tax. its levy and the adminislralion of the departments 
and lh(' elimination of the presiTit w’ide discrepancies 
regarding all these three points deserve very close 
study. This is nt'cessary in the interest of commerce 
well as the consuming public. The committee of the 
Federation of Indian (/liamber.s of Commerce and 
Industry, in a representation to the Government of 
India has drawn attention to the ‘‘adverse repercus.sions 
on the irade and industiy of the country,” caused by 
‘ the sales tax policy of the provincial Governments and 
has ffuggested the necessity of adoiiting uniform legis- 


lation in this respect ^'in the interest of social justice 
and the economic unity of the. country as a whole.” 

The Committee urged the Government not to lose 
any further time in the matter of ensuring that the 
provincial Governments agree either to the Centre 
taking over the sales tax or accept the principle of 
adopting uniform measures in respect of sales tax. The 
Committee’s first preference is for bringing the ^ales tax 
under the legislative and administrative spheres of the 
Government of India subject to the return of the re- 
ceipts to the Provincial ' Govermnonts on some agreed 
basis. . 

In case the Provincial Governments, the representa- 
tion said, were not agreeable to the proposal of 
centralizing sales lax, the Committee ielt that the 
Govfivnmcnt of India should see to it that the Provin- 
cial Governments reorientated their sales tax policy. 
For this the Committee suggested that the sales tax 
should not be loNued on raw inaLcnals, that it should 
be levied only at the stage at which the article was 
sold lo the ultimate consumer, that no .sales tax should 
be levied on exports from one province to another or 
out.^^ide India, that the rate at which a comirodily was 
taxed by differi'iit provinces should be uniform and 
that there should be uniformity in the rules for the 
administration of sales tax in all the provinces. 

In giving its reasons for making tlie suggestions, the 
Committee said that the sales tax on raw malerials was 
objectionable because it was bound to result in a sort 
of double taxation and it amounted to a province 
cxi>loiting the natural advantages it posscs.scd to the 
disadvantage of other provinces. 

Some provinces, the (’ommittee said, were naturally 
Aory advanced and many commodities required 'all over 
llie country were manufactured in those provinces. For 
a province lo levy sales tax on exports out of that pro- 
vince would, therefore, in the long run, diversely affect 
the commercial and industrial importance of that 
I'rovmce, although for the time being it might succeed 
in passing on some burden on the less fortunate 
biethron in other provinces. Sales tax on exports also 
resulted in double taxation unless the article on which 
tax had been paid in the exporting province was 
exempted in the importing province. 

The bases- adopted by provinces for the levy of 
sales tax differed. Some provinces levied sales tax at 
multiple points, while others levied it at a single point. 

Differential rates of sales tax in different provinces 
in the same commodity affected distributive justice. 

Another tendency that was becoming increasingly 
common in the administration of the sales .tax systems 
in different provinces was the wide powers appropriated 
by the Governments in increasing or curtailing the 
rates, or in adding to or deleting from the schedule of 
exemptions. If the Provincial Governments could, by 
a notification in the official Gazette, add a commodity 
to the schedule of goods to be taxed, it amounted to 
power being given to tax a commodity without the 
express sanction of the legislature. 
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The representation added that as sales tax was 
going to be an important item^ in balancing the 
budgets of the provincial Governments, the best that 
eould be done until such time as it might be abolished 
was to levy and administer it in such a way as to 
minimize the hardship and the harmful effects that 
resulted from the working of the present sales tax 
legislation. • 

Rival to .lute 

For decades we have been* hearing of the Western 
world and its modern seieiice striving to find a sub^tii 
tute for jute. They appear to have loiind it at last 
if we are to accept the claims made in a U. 8. A. 
Information Service despalcli dated June 1. The name 
of tile horc is Kenaf, a new crop in the Western 
liemisphere, now said to be successfully grown m 
Cuba and El Salvador; this has become possible as 
a result of co-operative work between agricultural 
scientists of the Unih'd 8Uit(‘s and the “Latin- 
A'lnencan” States. 

The need for the intensive search for a julc- 
substitute has been heightened since the second w'oild 
war of the 20th century as jute lias been in “increas- 
ingly short supply” owing to nuiny reasons, one of 
wdiich IS said to be that “more” of India’s and 
Takistan’s land has been “going into food crops.'' 

Kenaf is said to be “a fast -grown rig fibre* crop’' 
whose “original home is India.” Botanically it is known 
as liihLHcu'i Connahuiua: it is “distantly related” to 
cotton and okra. It has been found “fuli^ competitive 
to jute fibre in yield, cost, and strength.” Its seed 
yields an oil comparable to cotton seed oil. 

hj.\p«riments in this behalf began in 1943; this 
formed part of the programme of co-operation bi'twcen 
Western hemisphere States aimed “specifically” at 
promoting “production of crops ol complementary or 
strategic imijortance.” 

This news should have some interest for Indian 
Union and Pakistan, specially for the latter which 
pioduces 75 p.c. of the jute crop in India; it was a 
groat temptation for the latter to exploit her almost 
monopoly position in jute production. 

In the Indian Union there have been attempts to 
find substitutes (or jute. The Khadi Pratisthan experi- 
ment with Chukai botanically knowm as IhbisctLs 
i^abdarifa is well-known. Its news came to be known 
during the latter part of 1948; then only did the West 
Bengal's Agricultural Department appear to have grown 
conscious of the possibilities of the thing; they tried 
to satisfy tjie public by declaring that ‘'Cliukai or 
Chukar is known to scientists and agriculturists from 
a very long time, and, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as a discovery by Sri Das-Gupta.” 

Since then we have not heard that the Depart- 
ment has followed it up. With the discevery of 
Kenaf what have they to say? The Western hemi- 
spheie threatens to rob India of a great source of 
income. 


Indians in East Africa 

“The Immigration Control Ordinance’^ which seeks 
to restrict the entry of Asians in East Africa is but 
twin sister of the racial policy which is being pursued 
by the South African Government. The ordinance, 
which is meant obviously to protect European interest, 
would very adversely affect the Indian settlers there 
and may even restrict the privileges which they enjoy 
at present.” — This disquieting note w^as sounded by Mr. 
D. D. Puri, President of the Ea.st African Indian 
Congress, in the course of talks to the United Press 
representative at New Delhi. From a sumiiiarised pi ess 
report of the talks given below it is clear that the same 
old colonial i)olicy of exploitation through segregation 
and division is bcuig followed m East Africa, which is 
going to be one of the stroiige.st liolds of British 
commercial interests for vital agricultural commodities 
like cotton, tea, etc. 

Mr. Pun observed that on behalf of the Indian 
population 111 East Africa, the Ea-st African Indian 
C-ongress had alr'?'';tly submitted a memoiaiidum to the 
Si'cretary of Slat(' for C’olonies, United Kingdom, 
druiianding ri'inoval of reslnction.^ which the Immi- 
gration Control Ordinance sought to impose on the 
A.siatics. 

But this move on their jiart, said Mr. Puri, would 
not produce the desired effect on the British Colonial 
Office unless it was backi'd by their national government 
in India. “My principal oliject, m coining out to India,” 
ob.serv(*d Mr. Pun, “is to persuade the Government of 
India to lakr* up our cause.” 

Amplifying the present trend of political situation 
ill Ea.st Africa, Mr. Pun said that the British Govern- 
ment had been trying to federate all their colonics in 
tliat .sector, including J’anganayika, Uganda, Kenya, 
South and North Rhodesia and Nyasaland to be even- 
tually developed as a new self-governing Doaimiun. 
Both the Indian and the East Afiican native iiopula- 
tion were siLspieious of this latc'st trend in the policy 
of the British Colonial Office and had decided to oppose 
It tooth and nail, hinted Mr. Puri. 

Replying to another question. Mr. Turi said that 
the relations between the Indian and the native East 
African population were fairly cordial, although some 
incidents like the recent failure of the Exchange Bank 
of India and East Africa had tended to adversely aff ct 
the same. He, however, hoped that with a little tact, 
and sweet reasonableness on the part of the Indian 
settler, the old cordiality be.tween these tv/o sections of 
the population would be restored. 

Liaaat Formula in West Punjab 

The stern anti-corruption drive of the Governor of 
West Punjab, backed by the Governor-General and 
Central Government of Pakistan, has caused great 
unrest among a section of Muslim Ix'aguers in the 
province. Removal of Sir Francis Mudio and the 
appointment of a Pakistani Governor in his place has 
been demanded by a section of the League. It will take 
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6ome time before ^Oneral elections could be held. Mr. 
Liaqat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, has 
evolved a formula for the solution of the differences 
among the Punjabi Lreague-leaders for the interim 
period till elections were held. The suggestion has been 
called the “Liaqat FornuiJa.’’ This formula, according 
to usually well-informed sources, envisages setting-up 
of a Council of Advisers to be nominated by the 
Prime Minister in consultation with the Presidents of 
the Pakistan and West Punjab Muslim Leagues from 
a panel of names to be submitted by the Provincial 
League CounciL These Advisers, who will be responsible 
to the Provincial League Council, will be invested with 
“full powers” and will, according to these sources, hold 
“Ministerial rank.” The decisions of J.hcse Advisers will 
to a large extent be “binding” on the Governor, who 
will, however, continue to rule the province under 
bection 92- A. The arrangement will be of an “interim” 
nature and will remain in force till the new elections 
take place. 

The woiking of this formula wliich makes Gover- 
nor’s Advisers directly responsible to a party organisa- 
tion, will be observed with keen interest by students 
of constitutional history. The success of the formula 
will evidently depend upon the amount of support the 
Advisers can gam in the League Council. The silver 
lining in this dark ^jloud is the strong attitude of the 
Central Pakistan Govoriimcnt against corruption and 
their backing to the Governor in the latter’s attempts 
to eradicate corruption from public life. The latest 
example of the Pakistan Government’s sincere desire 
for the elimination of corruption comes m the order 
of trial of allegations against Khan of Mamdot, the 
ex-Premier of West Punjab. 

The text of the official Communique is as follows : 

Whereas the Governor of West Punjab is satis- 
fied that there are good grounds for holding an 
inquiry into certain allegations of misconduct by 
Kliau Ifiikar llussam Khan of Mamdot, cx-Premier 
of West Punjab, such allegations being more parti- 
cularly set forth in the articles of charge, and 
whereas the said Khan Iftikar Hussain Khan of 
Mamdot was a Minister of the Province of West 
Punjab from August 15, 1947 to Jaiiuarv 24, 1919, 

now therefore the Governor of West Punjab is 
pleased to order that, under the provisions of Sec. 3 
of the Public and Representative Offices (Disciuali- 
fi cation) Act, 1949, an inquiry be held into the truth 
of the said allegations and the Governor of West 
Punjab is further pleased for this purpose to move 
the High Court of Judicature at Lahore, under 
Section 3 of the said Act, to hold the said enquiry. 

Israel and the Arab Stales 

A conference of the State of Israel's representatives 
and those of Arab State.? has been sitting at Lausanne 
in Switzerland for bringing peace between them. The 
latest report records failure of the talks, and postpone- 
ment of the conference. There is nothing unexpected in 
this news. By the law of their being, the Arab States, 
mostly Muslim., will find it difficult to accommodate a 
State in their midst. The only State, pre- 


dominantly Muslim, that has accorded recognition to 
Israel is Turkey which since dts re-formation under 
Kamal Ata-Turk has refused to allow creed to influence 
its politics. 

The other State that has significantly changed its 
attitude towards Israel is Britain ; she has at long lust 
recognized that her encouragement of the Arab States 
and concrete help rendered to them have been a waste 
and an invitation to danger to her own interests in the 
Mediterranean area. A British M.P., Richard Crossman, 
a consistent critic of tfio Bovin policy, has said that 
“only because Britain encouraged the Arabs to fight in 
every village and town, have the Jews been able to 
‘solve’ the Arab problem.” He explains tins opinion 
thus : 

In the first jihaso of the war, the unfortunate 
Arab musses, on the oiders ot Lheir own leudcr.s, and 
assisted by the Brilisli Army, fled to neighboring 
countries, hoping to return behind the victorious 
armies after two we(’k.s. Instead, their jilaces in tow'U 
and country are now being taken by tens of thou- 
sands of now Jcwi.sli setlleH. Oniv in tlie areas 
recently conquiMt'd by tin* Jews have Arabs dis- 
obeyed the evacuation oidi-r, slaying bi'lniid when 
the .iiinifs tied. 4'lujs, linn.^h policy has inadvi‘rb‘iitly 
fuUilh'd Weizinaan’s elaiiii at tlu' VetsaillO'. Coa- 
fc'reiiee ol 1919, that Palestine should Ixa’o.ne as 
Jf'Wisli as ICngland is Knghsh. Sevi'iity tlioiisand 
Aiabs who KMiiaiiH’d in Lrai'J have been granted full 
Jevisli \vag(' i.ites and have put torwaid I’onr Parly 
lists for the 1'llef‘lions on Januaiy 25 . Eiriiing highei 
wages, living freely, this Arab minority is now the 
envy of all the neighboring count ne.s and ih(‘ illegal 
immigration of Aiabs into Isiael has now begun 

Mr. Crossman applauds Israel as “the one' con- 
structs c force” 111 tlic area, “a 20th century Socialist 
Stat(' in the midst of the Middle Ages.’’ This com- 
mendation has bc'eii won by the strength of spirit, an 
example of wliieh was shown by settlers at Galih'e 
who “fought British-made tanks with their bare hands 
and a bed tie of kerosene.” It was this spirit that 
enabled the Jews to rise up to the occasion on May 15, 
1948, when Britain withdrew her mandate. The ta.-ks 
that faced Israel seemed “too big to tackle.” But they 
did it. First, to win the war as a nation of 800,030 
against six nations with forty million. Second, while 
winning the war, to create a State out of chaos deli- 
berately created by the ovaeuating authority. Tliird, 
while winning the war and building the State, to bring 
in and settle 130,000 new immigrants in one year, thus 
increasing the population by 15 per cent. 

“Israel has done all three. When you ask how 
it was done you are simnly told ‘We had our secret 
weai)on — no alternative’.” 

The news from Lausanne may not be cheerful. But 
Israel has come to stay, to make good. And it is time 
that Pandit Nehru did turn his attention to regularize 
our relations with her. Further inconsequent delay and 
vacillation may finally cause us more loss than we can 
now calculate. It is time, he cx^ilained the difficulties 
that stand in front of Israel’s recognition by the Indian 
Union. 
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Racialism and War 

The foDowing cable, on June 18 from Lake Success, 
headquarters of the United Nations Organization, spot- 
lights one of the causes of war that modern civilization 
has not been able to eliminate. We are told in the news 
that the Memorandum rei>resents the studies of some 
WK) scicnjists including sociologists, anthropologists, 
historians, economists and jurists ; it brings together 
the findings of the world's foremost thinkers on the 
subject. * 

Racial and group prejudice ‘^may result in 
attitudes favourable to warfare,” according to a 
Memorandum ]>repared by the U. N. Secretariat for 
the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination *and the Protection of Minorities now in 
session here. 

. The Memorandum deals exclusively with the 
prevention of discrimination and does not touch the 
question of minorities. 

Setting the U. N. Charter and the universal 
declaration of Human Rights as its ‘‘guiding 
principle,” the 62-page Memorandum says that dis- 
crimination “iisuallv originates from pn'judice” 
nnd that the three main (;auses are ; {a) cultural 
conflicts, (b) irrational emotional reactions (sucli as 
complexes, resentment, etc., etc,), and, (r) conflicts 
of interests. 

Asserting that any of the enumerated causes of 
prejudices may induce “attitudes favourable to war- 
fare,” the study further says that “prejudices are 
, strengthened by the reactions I hey produce, and thus 
a \'icious eirclc is ereated ” 

The Memorandum deals also with dis- 
criminatory arts deriving not from prejudice but 
from “standard of economic interests.” 

Coming to remedial measures, the Memorandum 
says, “Law can and should suppress all dis- 
cnrnimftory aetions involving a denial of legal 
equality,” but suggests that individual fn'odom 
should not he unduly iuterfered with 

“Important as I he prevention of discrimination 
1!^” it say.s, “individual freedom is at least equally 
important.” 

The paper suggests the enforcement of legis- 
lation (1) abrogating all laws that permit or entail 
discrimination and (2) penalising discrimination bv 
official or ju-ivate persons. 

Finally, the Memorandum calls for a global 
educational bias to inculcate that discrimination is 
1.0 be eschewed not as ,i requirement of justice alon(\ 
but as a necessity in the development of national 
life. 

Alongside this news, the daily press published a 
ev^s from the same place, dated June 15, which said : 

United Stales (expert Jonathan Daniels has 
proposed machinery for handling urgent problems by 
the United Rations Sub-Commission for the preven- 
tion of discrimination and the protection of 
minorities. * 

Mr. Daniels proposed : (1) All communications 
alleging discriminaiion problems should be ex- 
amined by the Sub-Commission. 

(2) The United Nations Secretary-General 
should examine all petitions concerning discrimina- 
tion and indicate to the Sub-Comission where he 
''considered urgent problems exist.” 

(3) Three members of the Sub-commission 


should form a petitions committee to request further 
information and informally assist the State concerned. 

(4) The pe^titions committee would report to 
I he siib-commission on its findings if it considered 
further United Nations consideration oi the case 
advisable. 

(5) If the Stale concerned in the alleged dis- 
crimination advised the petitions committee that it 
regarded the matter as e.s.sentially domestic the com- 
mittee would report this and await further guidance 
from the Sub-Commission 

The first news speaks of “the world's foremost 
thinkers” finding anew an almost perennial cause of 
war. But. as in the past so in the piesent, these thinkers 
(tu not a])pcai t(j have had any influence over rulers 
ef States. The reason wdiy of their failure has to b( 
^earched and found Otherwise, the Memorandum 
(62 pages) is a ivaste of valuable time and paper 
The second item of news refers to a subject which is 
not covered in the Memorandum referred to above. Th(’ 
ininoriti('S are very often racial, and vei*y seldom in 
liurnan luslory have Slale.s been known to behave 
jiioperly tow^ards them The U.fS.A. Information 
.'^eixij-e circularized the following mwvs wdiich direct^ 
allentioii to a ^oie in tlic body politic of the greatest 
i'oiintrv in tla' modem world. We shall be glad to 
believe that the new's records a leal change of heart 
in th(> U.S.A • 

St Louis, Missouri June 2 • The Missouri 
House' of Repres^'ntati^ es has voted 92 to 24 to end 
an S5-y('ai-o]d ban against Negro students at the 
Pnueisitv of Missouii and at other tax-supported 
Slate institutions of liigher learning Lditori.als in 
many soulln'm and northern m'wspapeis coinnionded 
the action. 

Indonesian Republic 

It has been announced that the Dutch Onvf'rnmenl 
has agreed to the restoration of the Republican 
Government to its capital Jogjakarta by the end of 
June On the 18-1 9th of December last the Dutcli 
'military had staged a “blitz-krieg” on the Bcpublican 
Government rapturing almost .all the leader^ ineluding 
President Soekarno and Dr. !Mahommed Halts, tiu' 
Prime Minister. But the Republican (government <‘on- 
tinued as an Emergency Administration from “somi'- 
where” in the heart of Java under Emir Sarfuddin. a 
former Prime Minister. And the following from lh(' 
report of the UNO (Commission submitted to I lie 
Security Council bore testimony to the fad that the 
Dutch were not having everything in their own way, 
that the Republicans Avere giving a good account, of 
t hemselves. 

“Throughout a great pari of thi' former Republi- 
can territory the Netherlands controls only the main 
towns and roads. In areas of West and East Java 
which were under the Netherlands control prior to 
December 19, 1948, there are concentrations of Re- 
publican forces. 

“Hostilities have continued in Java and Sumatra 
While there have been variations in the scale of 
guerilla activities in different areas, there has n6t 
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been any major change in the overall outcome of 
such activities during the past two months. During 
that period there were military operations involving 
at least 200 men on each side. In such encounters 
modem weapons were used by both sides. In one 
case in an attack on Jogjakarta Republican forces 
amounted to approximately 1,500 men.” 

Since the above was written Dutch military forma- 
tions have started to move out of Republican terntoiy, 
and it is proposed to restore the Republican Govern- 
ment to Jogjakarta, its capital. This is gladsome news. 

And before we go into the implications o*’ 
the present developments we propose to recall 
the activities of Dutch imperialists that prepared 
the ground for these. They had sneaked into 
Indonesia at the tail of the victorious Anglo- 
American forces during Aiigust-Scptembcr, 1945 when 
they found an Indonesian Republican Authority in 
possession. 7'lie retiring Japs had recognized it; so had 
their Anglo-American victors. It took about 19 months 
for the Dutch to realize the significance of this new 
portent and accept the logic of a situation in which 
the Rejaiblic A<lrriinislratiori, weaker in militaiy orgam- 
zjuion to tlic Dutch, fought gallantly for tin* democratic 
nationalism for which it stood On March 25, 1047. we 
liiid the Dutch Lt.-Generul Dr. Hubertus van Mook 
signing on behalf of the Dutch Government an agree- 
iiient, which provided for “the do facto recognition of 
(h(' Republic of Java, Sumatra and Madura, and forma- 
tion by 1949 of H United State.s of Indonesia which will 
eiitiT into a Union under the Dutch Crown.” 

But this proved to be an uneasy transaction, the 
reasons for which arc quite ]>lain considering the his- 
tory of the exploitation by the Dutch of Indonesian 
weaknesses. One of these were the Federalists, a 
grou]) of politicians who in the name of States’ 
rights hfive agreed more or less to (ne the Dutch line 
There have been instances, however, where thc^^e 
Federiili.st politicians ha\e Ix'cn driven l>v public opinion 
to df'f'luve them^fhr-^ ff)r .m j.ohcv that is hateful to the 
Dutch Such was the resolution adopted on March 3 
last and submitted to the Dutch Crown representative 
in Jaeiirta on the 11th March. The Special Federal 
Consultative Bodv or the Conference of “Federal States” 
stipulated in their resolution among other things — 

(1) The rest ora I ion of thf R'-oublican Go\prn- 
ment at Jogjakarta; (2) the ret-oguilion of the Uni- 
ted Nations Comnu^'*ion foi Indonesia’s authority in 
the other Indonesnin-Dutch dispute and C3) the 
Issue of a ei'^se-fire order. 

Thus the Roern-Van Roven agreement arrivi'd at 
on May 17, 1949. wa*? a recognition by the Dutch that 
behind the Republican Aiithoritv stood the whole 
raililic opinion of tlie country, even that of the Federal- 
i-^t^ who formerly appt'ared to be amenable to Dutch 
infliKuice. By signing it, the Dutch agree to the restora- 
tion of the Republic of Indonesia to Jogjakarta Resi- 
demy, to operate over the residency and presumably 
“in those areas outside the residency of Jogjakarta 
where civil, police and other officials of the government 


of Indonesia (Dutch-sponsored government) are not 
operating at present,” to the. ensurance of immediate 
discontinuance of all military operations, the immediate 
and unconditional release of aH political prisoners, to 
the acceptance of the demand for one-third 
membership for the Republic in the assembly 
of the proposed Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia and the accelerated arid un>Qonditional trans- 
fer of real and complete sovereignty to the United 
States of Indonesia. The Dutch undertake not to esta- 
blish or recognize “stiitos” or “especial territories” on 
territory under Republican control prior to 19tli 
December, 1948 — ^prior to the 2nd “police action.” 

The Federalists represent 14 small States which came 
into existence in Sumatra, Borneo, Java and Madoom 
islands during the past two years. They are now claim- 
ing the right of separate autonomous existence and* 
have been co-operating with Dutch authorities in a 
greater or ^smaller measure. Tliey have organised them- 
selves into what is known as Besoendor Federal Over leg 
(Assembly of Federal Consultations). 

The United Nations invited them also to present 
Iheir views with regard to stabilising the Indonesian 
situation. 

Dr. Van Royen, referring to inter-Indonesian con- 
siilatioiis, said that he hoped Republicans and Fedcrali^-I s 
would agree among themselves and if they deemed it 
desirable, send a joint delegation to the conference at 
the Hague to bo held sometime in August next 

British Attitude Towards (^.ommnnist China 

While Indian leaders arc pointing towards Com- 
munist China as a menace, Britain is Irying-^ hcf best 
to make friends with the new regime Mr. Bevin 
declared that it was not Britain’s concern to see 
v/hethcr China w^as Oomrannist or anti-Commiinist, 
she wanted to maintain the closest of lelations with 
that great Asian nation Mr. Alexander, Britain’s 
Defence Minister, undertook a visit to Hongkong and 
said there that “Britain’s object was to maintain the 
friendliest possible relat.ionship with whatever might be 
Mie Government of China at the given moment.” 

Mao-tse-Tiing’s recent statement at the opening,, 
ceremony of the preparatory committee of the People's 
Politieal Conference in Peiping has co-me as the first 
lop level pronouncement by the Chinese Coramunist 
Party on foreign policy Mao said that the Chinese 
Communists were willing to “establish diplomatic 
relations with any foreign country on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit and of mutual respect of 
sovereignty and territorial integrity provided that the 
foreign country is willing to sever its relations with 
the Chinese reactionaries, that it will not give further 
assistance to them, and that it will adopt a truly 
friendly attitude to the peoples of China.” On the 
whole, reports the Times, the statement has been 
welcomed as being moderate and restrained in tone, 
but observers, specially those at Hongkong, note that 
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it is studiously vague and that there is unlimited 
scope for interpretation in its application. For 
example, the Peiping radio, breaking its long silence on 
the subject of Hongkong, has recently broadcast 
attacks* on the measures the Hongkong Government 
lias taken to tighten up the ordinance on societies and 
to curb the activities of Chinese Coinmunists in 
Hongkjmg. ^ 

Observers have also noted that Mao talks as if it 
were the Western Powers who w'crc suppliants lor 
recognition. This may be * explained by the recent 
statements of British statesman desiring friendly rela- 
tions with the new regime and the silence of America 
on the subject. The Times reports that the latest 
tribute to the Communists comes fiom the British 
Consul-General in Shanghai, who in a speech to the 
British Chamber of Commerce, praised the “restiaint. 
moderation and realism” of the Communist .military 
authorities in Slianghai where normal life has quickly 
been restored. He said that it would bo wrong to 
expect them to make no mistakes and most ungraci- 
ous to blame them if mistakes were made. 

The new regime’s attitude towards English is being 
clearly demonstrated All signboards in English lan- 
guage have been re-w'rilten in Chinese. The English 
marking on comiiiodity-packcts have also been 
(hanged. ,\ll co'cnninicalions to IIh’ government 
agencies and business f'rins must now be written in 
Chinese. Chinese officials who speak perfect English 
are now afraid to use it .‘ind all discussions with 
foreigners are now conducted througli interpreU'rs 
English has been banned as a means of instruction in 
colleges. Even the International Communications 
Bureau 'in Shanghai, which operates almost wholly in 
English, insists now’ on letters addres.spd to it being 
written in Chinese or accompanied by a Chinese 
Irenslation. Romanisatiori of the Chimesc script is 
discouraged. The only place where English is offi- 
cially allowed to remain is on commodities consigned 
for export. . 

Peace over Germany ? 

The following Press Trust nf India news cabled 
from Paris on June 20 tells the world that the “cold 
war” over Germany has lost, something of its tension 

The Big Four Foreign Minisb^rs’ 'ign'ernent on 
a working arrangement between the n(*rupying 
Powers in Germany and Berlin is tlu' first official 
admission that. Germnnv and Berlin an' both 
henceforth to be divided. 

Under the now agreement there will bp (wo 
separate administrations representing neknovdedg- 
ment for the present that German unity under Four- 
Power control is not feasible. 

On the other hand, (he working agreement, if 
it is loyally implemented bv both sides, should 
restore to Berlin a normality that it has not enjoyed 
since the blockade was imposed last summer. 

The agreement also pledges the two partitjs to 
work for the restoration of trade between cast and 
west of Gennany. 


The total omission of any direct mention of the 
currency problem is a striking feature of the work- 
ing agreement. 

Western Conference observers interpreted this 
as meaning that the two halves of Germany will b«' 
left to work out by trial and error a viable relation- 
ship between the Soviet and Wcslorn mark. 

In reaching this arrangement German export 
and economic organisations wdlJ bo co-opted by th^' 
representatives of the four occupying Powers. But 
there will be no single German economic; body 
drawn from both zones as original] v siiffgcsled b'. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshinsky. 

The te.st of the working arrangement will b'^ 
in whether or not it suf’cccd.s in rf'ducing the ten- 
sion in Berlin to a point where Berlin can .serve as' 
a starting point for a better understanding between 
Fjast and W('st. throughoiit flie wholp of Germany 

The Foreign Minister*^, it is understood, met to 
(;lear up their remaining differences over conclusion 
of an Austrian peaep treaty. 

(1) Soviet claims to all the Danube do^ks, 

(2) The right of the Soviet Government to take 
ont nf Au'tiian ])rofi(s from Soviet-owned nil and 
Danube sliipiu’ng concerns in Austria. 

The question here' is wlutluT t hese profits should 
be subieef to Auefrian Law. 

(3) The timing of tlie hand-over of German 
assets ret urn, able bv Russia to Austria on receipt 
of a 150000 000 dollars sefth'ment. This setBement 
to bo I'aid over :i period of six vrars. hut the Western 
Powers claim that tlu' transfer (J assets shoidd be 
made to Au-^tria at tlie start of the agreement. V 
was expected that a communique on the results 
the Conference would bo announced later tonight 

Paris, June 20 — Big Four Foreign 'Minister' 
tonight announced they h/.d reached agreement on 
Austrian Pen<’a' Treaty and ^‘hv'e and let, live” 
arrangement betwer'n oreupving Powers in 
Germany. 

On the Austrian treaty Minister,^ instructed 
t,h('ir d^putie.s to resume work immediately to reflf'h 
agreement on c.ampleting draft peace treaty bv 
September 1, 1941). 

They annoiincf'd Austria’s frontiers would be 
the same as those on Jammrv 1. 193S. that Anstri’' 
would pnv no reparntinne and that Soviet Union 
would receive 150 000.000 dollar,*^* in convertible 
currency to be paid in six years 

West Berlin new-spaper*? hav(' hailed ^hi'^ agree- 
ment. as "a ray of hop^' from Paris” It is improvemcn+ 
no doubt, though later new from Paris of the 
date modifies it — “fiflr'rai iniTinfe-.; before the agreed time 
for releasing the detaib’ of the four-Pnwer agreements 
the Russian Foreign AJinister. Mr Vvshinskv asked 
that the publicatinn of the rowmiiriiqur b"' held up.... 
But th ' Ri’ssi.an renue-t ^-aTrir' fno late for it fth'^ 
novimvnicvc') had been flashed to all part^^ of tb' 
world for publication at 7 p.m.” 

The reason for thi« request appears to h.ave been 
"some mistranslations” in the Austrian .agreement: tn 
p French spokesman we are thankful for the further 
light that "Mr Vvshin.skv had received instructio’^'s 
bom Moscow at 8 P, M. (BST) to add an Article 
specifying that the exportation of profits made bv 
Russian companies in Austria should be free.” . 

We cannot say that we understand all the im.pH- 
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rations of the two agreements. Germany is split up 
between democracy and totalitariHuism. This arrange- 
ment will not pave the way to permanenl peace over 
Germany. The German people, though divided, will not 
lose any of their skill lu modern science, so this division 
may keep Eiiroj)!' in an uncertainty. And ihe 
problem will reduce jisoll to the competition betweem 
fh(‘ two— -democracy or lolalitarinnism — as to who will 
lie able In offer the best bribe. 

With H'giird to Austria, ihe Soviet Union could 
liave afforded to be generous. We arc tokl that she 
will not b(' recluired to pay any reparations; at the 
.-^arne announcement is madi' that “the So\icl I'nion 
will rc'ccivc 150,000,000 dollars (about 50 crores of 
lUpees) lu convf'ilible currency to be paid in six years/' 
Paid — ^oy whom, by whost' liiboui’ and sia vices? We 
iwait tlir concrclo inii'ij/iclatioji of iliosc agreements 

Orissets History 

Speaking to members of the Pun Municipality, the 
<»overnor of the Province. Mr. Alsaf Ali, ventured onl an 
I xcursion into hisl(«ry that is liable to uiisapprchension. 
I'or a ihousanil yeur.s Oiissa lias lain low, (ontiibuting 
lutrdlv anything of value to the synthesis that b India; 

appeals to he ihe inteipretation ot Orissa’s history 
that Mr. Ali, gu'uily daiing, has thrown at the 

I ooiighl -leaders of the Province. 

We arc affai<l iliat it will iic' he easy to bualain this 
view in the light (*f hisiorv winch the late R.ikhal 
Ivannerjea, umonig many others, has icscucd from the 
debris.. As lay men vve know that lUkal. a*- 

Orissa was then known has had a glofioiis history 
a- Ian . 1 '' the (iaiapah dynash o! kings. And 

M'ci'ntlv a vcl’ool ot liisi irians lias giown up in Oris.sa who 
trace the debacle in their people’s life to the influence of 
V'aishnavism as it wa.s propagated by Sri Chaitanya 
Mahaprabliu of Navad'wip Bengal. Into this controversy 
we are not prepared to enter. But this particular fact 
should have told Mr Asaf Ali that thcie arc other points 
of view on Orissa’s liistoiy than what is entertained by 
him. 

Proposed Removal of Commercial 
Library 

We understand that an atifinpi is being made to 
remove the C'unmcrcial Intelligence Office and the Com- 
Mir'rcial Library fioin Calcutta to New Delhi Calcutta is 
the biggest poll «»f India am) it handle*' the largf^l 
amount of our national c\poil trade. It i*' also one of 
the principal industrial centre^ of the country. These two 


informative institutions have been found immensely useful^ 
for trade, conunerce and industry and for long have catered 
to their daily needs. With the partition of India, the city 
has assumed greater international importance as ihe most 
important clearing city for inter dominion trade. The need 
for ready commercial intelligence and reference for quick 
transmission and utilisation has, at no time, been 
more acute here than at present. With the huge industrial 
schemes on hand for the establishment of big industrial 
units costing about Rs. 2()Q crorcs and with the proposal 
to dig a ship canal to Calcuttsi. the commercial and 

industrial importance of this city will immensely increase 
in the near future We wonder what useful purpose will 
bo served by transferring these two instituthms to a 
(commercially obscure place like *New Delhi when Calcutta 
needs them most. 

There are other eonsideralion.s that ought to be 
taken into account. We know New Delhi has not even 
a room to spare lor housing even the Department of 
Industrial Statistics now rotting on the hills of Simla. 
Most acute housing shortage is experienced both by the 
officials and also bv the public Under such rirnimstances 
we consider it a matter for investigation to find out the 
inlen^sls tlial <)re at woik lo gi ifi tlic‘-c two iiistiiiition> 
with theii large paiaphernalia on the heevilv (ongested 
capital city where wdl hr ihr lea^t useful 

Lastly, there i'j a strong academic ground not onlv 
for retaining the two institutions here in Calcutta hut 
also for sircnglhening them Aecnrate statisiics have now 
become an inipentive necess;iiv hoih foi the Chambers 
of Commerce and Tndusirv and the Stale for the formula- 
tion of oiir e(*onomie polieie*; There hat^ heen a growing 
lendenev among a section of rommf^reial people I'o sub- 
mit wrong statistic'; for gaining special eoneessions under 
the control and liccn-^r oiders ac aKo lor lax-dodging 
An official supervision over such statistics is now an 
immediate need and can best he made in Calcutta, where 
most of the units of eornmerce and industry supplying 
rhein are situated .Supervision may best he effected at 
the primary stage of data collection This can he done 
in Calcutta jointly by the Departments of Commercial 
and Industrial Statistics The assistance of the Calcutta 
University in its department of statistics, as also the 
Indian Statistical Institute will also be available. There 
is not only a strong case for retaining the Commercial 
Library and Commercial Tntelligehire Office in Calcutta 
hut an equally strong rasp exists for the tran.sfer of the 
head offices of the departments of Commercial and 
Industrial statistics from their present decorative abodes 
in Delhi and Simla to this principal centre of commerce, 
industry and tax-eollertion. 




THE CRISIS ININDU 

An Appeal to the People of India 

By TARAKNATH DAS, pHj). 

Kvery litdian ia rionscious of the fact that India is in India (former members of the MosIoiti. League 


passing through a crisis due to the food situation, 
internal politics, economic and commercial weakness 
of the couatiy. But ft is not known that India is pass- 
ing through a serious crisis in her relations with Paki- 
stan, which IS the product of the partition policy of 
the Jh’itish as well as of the Indian politicians. The 
policy of appeasing PaTtistan ^by financial and other- 
kinds of aid has failed completely ; Pakistan is 
pursuing a policy wliich ia liighly detrimental to 
India. • , 

As a result of the partition of India, all surplus 
food-producing areas of Sind and the Punjab ha\e 
been taken over l)y Pakistan ; and the (JJovernment 
of Pakistan is exporting surplus nee and wheat not 
t'> India, but to other countries to buy cloth, 
inacliineiy and other goods and di’velop Pakistan's 
industrial potentials and 'military power By not sup)- 
plying food products to India in place of Indian 
ii-dustnal goods which used to be consumed in Paki- 
3tan areas before India was jiartitioned, Pakistan 
pursuing a policy ot “starving the Indian population. 
Pakistan’s food eX])ort policy against India is worst* 
tliau the food export situation to India from Burma, 
^because in Burma internal chaos has reduced rice 
export to India, whereas Pakistan is pursuing a deli- 
berate anti-Indian policy in matters of food export 
This also means that through the partition of India 
and the creation of Pakistan, India is slowly but 
surely kising markets in all the territory of Pakistan 
which used to be an integral part of India. 

In spite of tin* rosy picture of the Indian finin.-ial 
111^1 commercial situation painted by Indian politicians 
and those industrialists who are •more interested in 
profits than in developing Indian industries and 
commerce on a sound basis (and there are a good 
many business concerns of India which should he 
placed in this class), India’s economic position lodity 
i^ weaker than it was two years ago. These lhiiig> 
have contributed to general unrest in India and 
Indian politicians more interested in preserving then- 
power than serving the people of India, are jittciy 
Dbout the political opposition that is bound lo deve- 
lop in the country. Just as the British Government 
could not suppress the revolutionary movement for 
Indian freedom by its repressive measures, similarly 
the present^ Government of India is bound to fail in 
suppressing anti-government agitation, unless the 
causes for such discontent are removed by construc- 
tive measures, and corruption, . inefficiently and lie];ot- 
i^-m in high places of the administration are made lo 
disappear. 

li 

During the latter part of 1947, I came to know 
that Pakistan, Hyderabad and Pan-Islanmet Moslems 
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who now for political reasons pretend to be loyal lo 
India), supported by Pan-Islamists outside of India 
and a powerful British group, were plotting to create* 
chaos in India. This fact cannot be denied by any 
sane man, now that only some of the facts have been 
exiioscd in tlio Sidney Cotton gun-running case. By 
the evidence given in that -case before the Britisli 
court in London, two Pakistan officials, two or more 
H 3 ’derabad offic-iaks and the Nizam’s former 

Commandcr-iu-Chief — the Pan-Islamist Arab General 
El Edroos — were prny to the plot, and the British 
military officials and the British Governor of the 
North-Western Frontier Province were also involved 
in it through Pakistan’s invasion of Kashmir which 
was a part of the plot against India. TIk.* Sidney 
Cmtton revelations show clearly how tht^ .Arab General 
of the Niz;i.m acted as an intermediary between Mr. 
Cotton ami Pakistan roproscntativos in Karachi and 
London. Airplanes were bought with Hyderabad’s 
money and flown fromi Pakistan to Hyderabad for 
the purpose of jeopardizing India’s security. 

By the stubborn resistance of the brave Indian 
armj", under most difficult eircuin stances, Pakistan’s 
invasion was checked. To create a diversion in India, 
an attack on India from Hyderabad and a simul- 
taneous attack from Eastern Pakistan and uprising of 
Moslems in India wcu* parts of this ))loi. Thanks 
again lo the al>ilit> of the Indian army to crush 
IIyderal)a(i’s attack against India and the stern 
measures adopted by Sardar Pa<^el to insure the inter- 
nal .secuiitj' of India, the crisis was overcome. The 
unti-Indiaii plotters in Pakistan and London and 
otheis regal d their defeat.s in Hydenibad and Kashmir 
as mere set-backs and they are now’ engaged with 
greater energy in developing their military strength 
for a final showdown which may -come during the 
coming winter. 

To gam world sympathy for Pakistan and to 
undermine the position of confidence now enjoyed by 
India, Pakistan, through its British, American and 

Arab supporters, has succeeded in reviving the dead 

is.siio of Hyderabad in U. N. The Hyderibad issue is 
being used for anti-Indian propaganda on a w’orld 

scale. This fact cannot be minimized. Readers of 

America’s greatest daily, The New York Times, have 
been astonished within Uic last three weeks by the 
amount of space in the editorial . and letter eoluRins* 
devoted -to fighting bitterly over the Hyderabad 
question which to. most In4ians -has seemed, a .dead 
issue. , . - , 

, The only way the Hyderabad -issue can be .«:olved 
once and for all is to take prompt .aption towards the 
election of a Representative Assembly, in Hyderabad, • 

* Vide letters published in onr Fordgta Periodicals section.* 
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II step towards the establishment of a responsible 
government and democracy in that territory. It is to 
be hoped that this will bo ani'o-iuphshcd before 
August 16, 1949, the second anni\'crsaiy of Indian 
Independence. It is also to be hoped that the first act 
of the new Legislative Assembly m Hyderabad will 
be to confirm Hyderabad's status as an integral part 
of India and to coufirm the end of the autocratic rule 
of the Nizam. 

During the last week of May in the United 
Nations Sir Zafrulla Khan, helped by Pakistan’s 
Jhitish and American legal experts on International 
Law, tried his utmost to get recognition of Hyderabad 
as an independent state and to i e-open the issue by 
tlu‘ sending of a U. N. commission to Hyderabad to 
interview the Nizam or lo hold a plebiscite in 
Hyderabad undei II. N. The iSecurily Council patiently 
heard his arguments, but did not take any action m 
favor of Pakistan or Hyderabad. But the very fact 
that the Hyderabad issue remains on the agenda ol 
the Security Council, indicates India’s enemies will do 
I heir best, to revive the issiU' dm mg I he next .s(‘SMon 
of U. N. It us imperative, therehire. I hat the 
Hydiuabad issiu* he settli‘d by India by holding an 
immediate democratic edecLioii, a step that will be.st 
serve the wi'lfare of the pcojde of Hyderabad and 
India at larg(’ and elimmati* the possibility of further 
plotting against Indian I’roedoin in Hyderabad. Any 
conc(\ssioii lo the Nizam or any form of appeasement 
will he regarded as vs'oakness on the part of India and 
this will bo u.sed against India. Any concession raud<' 
on the Hyderabad issue will lie used in connection 
with the pending Kashmir issm*. and furthermore it 
will establish a precedent for <omc of the disgruullofl 
feudal barons of India. 

d’he people of India .should demand fiim action 
and iiiimediale settlemenl of tlie Hyderabad issue 
now d’he i)eople of India, inespeet iv(> ol ail parly 
aftilialions should, for the sake of Indian Ireialom, 
Mipi'oi’l pieseiil goveinmeiirs firm stand -No Comiuo- 
misp on Hvilerabad 

Hi 

It i.s know’ll to iinany pcaijile oulswh' of India ainl 
also to Indian military leaders that Pakustan’.^ ))oliey 
regarding Kashmir is to gam turn' lliiongli the *‘eea.''e 
fire” order, U N. mediation effoits. plebiscite nego- 
tiations, etc., so that it wdll be able to liuild up 
formidable and supiTior force.s and take over all 
Kashmir and East Punjab by military action. Many 
of the Indian leaders are oblivioius of such a possi- 
bility ; others think that Pakistan w'ith ono-fifth of 
India’s population will not dare to take sueli a 
measure and if it does, it will be defeated. On this 
score, however, it should be remembered that a well- 
organized army of the Israeli State, which has a 
population less than onc-twenty-fiftli of the Arab 
League States, has defeated the attacking Arab forces. 
We know that numerically inferior Japanese and 
German forces proved to be superior to their enemies. 


althougli they were ultimately defeated by greater 
efforts of the United States. Unless the Indian military 
forces be strengthened, Pakistan will be able to defeat 
the Indian forces. If ever such a thing happens, thc*^ 
responsibility will be on the shoulders of the Indian 
people as well as the Indian leaders. 

A large part of the five hundred millions of rupees 
received by Pakistan from the Government of India 
through the intervention of the late Mahatma 
Gandliit and two hundred millions of rupees received 
by Pakistan fioiii the Nizam’s Government (through 
Anglo-Arab-Pakistan-Hyderabad plot of 1947-48) have 
been used to acquiie dims and amiuunition.s and to 
employ veteran British and Polish airmen to augment 
I’akistan’s :iir-)'ow’er. Pakl.^l^ill ha.s lec.eiitly bought a 
large number of Laiieie^ter bomber.s a.s w'dl as tanks 
lo augiiKuit its army s striking iiowei Hiitish Generals 
and high mililaiy ofiicialh are woiking hard to 
(-rgatii/f' a Pakistan Legion on tlu' lini's of Glubb 
Pasha’s Arab Legion in Tians-Jordan. Il India refu.ses 
lo accede to Paki.stan’s demands foi aiine\ation oi 
at least partition oi Kashmir, under some pretext 
Pakistan’s aggressive w'arfare will be started again. 
Tliis may happen dm mg tin; coining winter. 

What should be the policy oj the Government 
India in the prcbcnl c/is/.s ? ft mii^t nut hv lorgottcn 
that the future position oj India, nay the very in- 
dependence oj India, depends on the satisfactory 
solution oj the Kashmir ']uest%on. There is only oiu 
solution oj the problem. Kashmir has been a part o/ 
India and will remain a part oj India, in sjnte oj 
Pakistan and her secret allies, the enemies oj India. 
Pakistan is the self-confessed aggressor in Kashmir. 
India should not give up any part of Kashmir to 
Pakistan and legalize it by a so-called plebiscite undei- 
the direction of the United Natitiiis or any organiza- 
tion outside the jurisdiction of llu' ( lovernineiil of 
India 

Il ma.y be said that the Governimml ol India once 
agreed to a settlement of the Kashmir issue by 
plebiscite. But the Government of India can change 
its stand on tlic Kashmir i.ssiio as the governments of 
Britain, United States and otlna- nations did chaiigi' 
their stand on the question of the recognition of the 
State of Israel. India should not only withdraw liei- *‘| 
proposition of submitting the issue of Kashmir to a 
fair plebiscite, but demand that all Pakistan forces be 
withdrawn fiom Kashmir within three months at the 
latest. Pakistan’s action in Kashmir ia menacing peace 
between India and Pakistan, and thus the peace of 
the w'orld. Pakistan will be held rosiionsihle for any 
(1( \ eloprnents menacing peace. ‘ 

IV 

What aboul India’s foreign ])olicy The people 
of India are told, as Mrs Pandit recently told a 
New York audience in the course of a dinner party 
given in her honor, that India will remain netural. 

f This is a popular but totally wronR br>Iiff. Mahatma Gandhi had 
noihiiiK to do with this payment. — E d., M,R. 
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But Mrs. Pundit, Mr. Nehru and otliera know India 
has not maintained her, neutrality and is not pursuing 
H polky of neutrality. Indian foreign policy has been 
go along with the pro-Pan-Islamic Powers, even 
when such a policy has been decidedly to the detri- 
ment of Indian interests. It is about time that the 
I)eopJe of India should demand that India pursue a 
1 rally iiidepencjent foreign policy. 

To make an end of the policy of appeasing Paki- 
stan and her Pan-Islamist allies, Indiji should extend 
immediate recognition of Israel and send a Hindu 
nationalist, preferably a* BenggLlee military leader of 
the late Subhas Chandra Bose’s school, as Ambassador 
to Lsrael. India should send a distinguished Sikh 
inilitiiiy Icarfcr with combat experience at Kashmn 


and Hyderabad and also preferably a member of the 
General Staff of India, as a military attache. A Sindhi 
patriot of commercial experience should be sent as a 
Commercial attache. In making selection of diplomatic, 
military and comimercial representatives those should be 
given preference who were and are now opposed to 
partition of India and also belong to the partitioned 
piovmccs of India. 

In the present crisis in India, the crying need is to 
have a party which will dare to demand changes in the 
present internal and foreign policies of India. At the 
same time in the present crisis every Indian patriot 
should stand behind the government which will fight 
for Indian national security. There cannot be peace 
and ^ecllrlty through appeasement. 


INDIA AND THE COMMONWEAI/FH OF NATIONS 

Ih PUAFULLA CHAxVDRA MUKERJl 


On ih(' 15th of AugiLNi, 1947, there was a stir lluougliout 
'lie world. On that date India took in r first step toward^ 
oidepcndcncr. The Government of India was trans- 
1 cried fiom British to Indian hands. Thc’ world haile<l 
yiat event, not that mere transference of government 
made much material difference, but the world hailed 
I* in anticipation of the day when India would declare 
iar indf'jiendencc and by virtue of that independeiKM' 
Aveuld u.sher in a new era in world liistory, when the 
( iiipiro system and power-polities from which the w^orld 
luis ,suff(‘i^"d much and of which England was a symbol, 
will be a thing of the past and the people of the world 
will have a chance to live with justici’ and in security. 
(Jarrdhi and Nehru liad fired tlie imagination of the 
people everywhere. Geneial Marshall of America called 
(mndhi the conscience of the world. Well-known 
journalists like Walter Lippmann and Dorothy Thomp- 
son recognized Nehru as the spokesman ol all Asia and 
suggested that the Government, of the UniU'd Stab's 
would do well to consult Nehru before it formulates its 
I own Asian policy. There were great expectations. A 
war-weary world was looking desi)erately for a way out 
of the present morass. Naturally the colonial and other 
oppressed peoples were looking twards India with great 
hope to guide them to get rid of all domination and 
oppression. Everybody felt that Nehru wouhl take 
moral leadership and that his dynamic moral force 
would have t® be reckoned with in world affairs. 

Just at this time when India’s prestige waji rising 
high and she was showing signs of rapid progress, word 
came from Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister of England, 
that the Government of India has decided that India 
would remain within the Commonwealth of Nations 
and would accept the King of England as the symbol 
and head of the Commonwealth. The statement was 
received with considerable misgiving. According to 


then picMous notions, people redacted diffi’ieiitly. Their 
M act ion, s may be summarized as follows : 

(1) Tliat India is nol ycl ready for independence ; 

(2) That India is afraid to Iravi'l alone. She is 
l)articularly afraid of Pakistan on the one 
hand and Soviet Russia on the other and that 
.-he wants hell* from England ; 

(J) That Pandit Nehru lias been great 13 iufluenci'd 
by .strong ]>ressur(’ from powerful industrialists 
and laiid-hokh'i.s and some of then heuchnieii 
in tlu' Congre.Sft Paily, who art' afraid that 
witlioul British inflnenci' the Gl)^ernment ol 
India may undertake dia.slic reforms m 
eeonomic and land systems, llius endangering 
liieir ve.sted interests ; 

(4) That India now can bo counted upon to help 
England and United Stales in a possible war 
with the Soviet Union. 

These views are certainly not \ery conipliinenlary 
to India and henjeo cannot enhance India’s prestige. If 
shared extensively, they will actually hamper India in 
developing her foreign policy and even her industries 
It should be mentioned here that very few take sucli 
terms as ‘independent members,” “equal partners,” 
“sovereign republic” at their face value. They point out 
that the German Empire had 2 or H' small republics 
under Kaiser Wilhelm II. They take it for granted that 
the very fact that India, after long years of untold 
suffering and humiliation at the hands of British 
imperialism, is still anxious to cling to England, would 
indicate that India is willing to accept her inferior 
status. High-sounding slogans are not alwaj'^s convinc- 
ing. 

According to the Information Services bulletins ot 
the Indian Eimfoassy in Washington, most of the Indian 
leadens and newspapers have endorsed the Indidn 
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Government's decision ; and, with indecent haste, the 
Constituent Assembly has ratified it. Naturally this 
decision of the Indian Government has raised some 
questions which may be summed up under the follow- 
ing heads : 

If India does not join the Commonwealth — 

(1) Would the relations between India and Paki- 
stan get worse ? 

(2) Would India face the danger of isolation ? 

(3) What would happen to the sterling balance ? 

(4) Can India get technological aid and indus- 
trialize ? 

(5) Would there be greater threat of Communism? 

(6) What influence would India have in the 
colonial countries of Asia ? 

(7) What psychological effect would this have on 
India 7 

Undoubtedly the Government of India has consi- 
dered these questions and has concluded that remaining 
within the Commonwealth will serve liuhaV best 
interest. 

If India is to bo a democracy, the g ivernmc'iit 
should take the people into its -confidence and explain 
the factors whicli influenced its position. Am far as we 
are aware, no such explanation has been issued from 
authoritative sources. Lacking such official explana- 
tion, the people must study the question tlioroughly 
before they can support the government \s decision. 
Already outstanding independent leaders like Jai 
Prakash Narain and Acharya Narendra Dev have 
voiced their opposition. Their arguments should bo 
publicly discussed as well as the arguments of the 
spokesmen for the government, before the election 
takes place. 

It would be well to examine these questions 
categorically. 

1. FuTirRi: Relations with Pakistan 

There is a suspicion that Pakistan may take undue 
advantage' of India in retarding her economic growth 
and may put many obstacles in the way of her pro- 
gress ; and, if India is not within the Commonwealth, 
she may not expect- any aid from England. It is hard 
to visualize England helping India in any dispute 
between herself and Pakistan wlu'ther India is within 
or outside the Commonwealth when one remembers 
that Pakistan is just as much the creation of British 
imperialism as it is of Mr. Jinnah. Further, can England 
really give any helj) ? Did India get any aid from 
lOnglaiid in her dispute with tlie Commonwealth of 
South Africa ? Sir Stafford Cnpps, in answering Mr. 
Churchill’s opposition to India Independence Bill m 
British Parliament, declared that England had neither 
the money nor the men to hold India. It was for the 
same reason tliiit England withdrew from Palestine, 
'i’he stern fact is that England, at the end of the Second 
World War, was unable to hclj) herself, let alone help- 
ing otller countries, without receiving active help from 
the United Slates. Furthermore, is it not high time 
that India should attend to all such difficulties herself 


without depending on outside aid ? It should not oe 
necessary to remind ourselves that the Asian Conference 
held at New Delhi at India’s initiative and that India's^ 
independent action at the United Nations Organization 
with regard to Dutch aggression in Indonesia have 
raised India’s prestige to a great extent. Only just and 
independent action can invite confidence from the rest 
of tlie world. Obviously it is to India’s interest, to keep 
friendliest relations not only with Pakistan but with 
the whole Moslem world, as it is to India’s interest to 
keep friendly relations with China and South-East Asia. 
Indian statesmen must face these problems themselves 
and solve them satisfactorily. 

2. Danger of. Isolation » 

The imperialist nations of the world will always try 
to isolate India, and, as a matter of fact, any other 
country which will oppose tlie expansion or preserva- 
tion of imperialist control er any area. Will India 
ever collaborate or even condone such control ? She can 
do so oiLy at the I'cril of her own safety and her own 
iiuJejK'iidi'nce ! If shi' does not collaborate with tlie 
imperialist designs, attempt will be made to isolate her 
whether she is within the Commonwealth or not. India 
has a much better chance to prevent isolation as an 
independent nation I'he fact is that there is a funda- 
mental clash of inten'st Ixtwi'cn England, which still 
follow's an imperialist foreign policy and most likely 
will follow for some lime to come, :-Md Indian Republic* 
whose national interest, safety and integrity demand 
that slie must opjiose imperialism wliercsnf'\ er it raises 
its head, particularly in Asia. Commonwealth does not 
safeguard India against such clash of interest. India 
must be free to make and choose friends. Attempt will 
be made by imperialist powers to keep India and China 
apart on the pretext of stopping Communism. India 
can not afford to be a parly in that plan. During fh^ 
long years of India’s struggle for independence, the 
leaders of India had time and again championed the 
cause of all other peoples who were similarly fighting 
for their freedom. Can India now give up that cham- 
pionship without sacrificing her honour ? Statesmen of 
India must fight against any attempt to isolate her, not 
by appeasement of imperialism, but by inviting and 
encouraging other nations to sujiport her in her fight 
against imperialism. 

3. 8te!rling Bamnce 

Can the >contention that India will not be able to 
collect the money (still over 3 billion dollars) which 
England owes to India if India is not within the 
Commonwealth, be justified ? Past experience would 
show that the reverse is true. At the Rye conference, 
in spite of very able representation and the support 
of many American businessmen, India was unable to 
get a settlement in her favour. United States failed to 
support India’s claim for the release of the sterling on 
the ground that the dispute is not an international one. 
It would, indeed, be very hard to explain how one 
country could refuse to honour its legitimate debt t-o 
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another independent country without declaring itself 
•bankrupt ; and surely England is not ready for that. 
England may want to pay in goods. But there are, 
Tor example, various kinds of machineries which India 
needs but which England cannot supply. Those, India 
must buy in the open -market and England must pay 
for them out of this sterling balance. 

4. 'fECHNOLOGICAL HeLP AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The need for rapid growth of industries in Indi:« 
as well as in the rest oj Asia'is very urgent. Without 
industries it would be ini'i)ossil>Je to solve the problem 
of poverty, ytaiidard of Jiving iniist be rarsed at the 
enrhest possilile moment. India i.s m a faiily iuU aiitag*'- 
oub position *in this respect She h.i.s t'liougli of isiw 
mateuals to start iiuiny useful iiiduslnes, and, for 
whose jiroducts hlj(‘ does not hii\(‘ to look immt diat''l.\ 
lor markets outside her own holders. India, at li;e 
beginning oi her large-scale industrialization plan, will 
undoubtedly need foreign co-opcration in the shapi* of 
tcchnologic.ll liclp, credit, and inachinenes But in what 
way can sin* get more help us a iiK'Jiiber of the 
C'ommonwcalth than as an indoiiendent nation ? In 
'25 years, liie Soviet Union, as an independent nation, 
iias develoj'cd gnait indnstncb with a totally peasant 
po}tulat.ic)ri, and, at tin' s.'inic tune, modernized Inn 
agiicuJture Though sin* had received plenty ot 
technological assistance, cndits and’ machineries from 
other industrial countries, must of which were oppos(‘d 
to her ideologKially, her principal asset w'as not any 
political connection with otlicr count ries, but her stronj* 
dctci minatjon and willingness to sacrifice. 

After the First World War, ( Czechoslovakia hfuaiiie 
an indef^eiident nation and, as such, develo])cd great, 
industries witliout being politically connected with any 
group. No matter what political group controls the 
coimtry, China, in order to survive, must develoj) 
industries. But who would suggest that China must be 
politically connected witli some group, such a‘^ tlie 
-Soviet Union, for her industrialization progiamnu* ''' 
India must seek technological aid, credit, exchange ol 
(oinmodities and machmerics wdierever .she can get 
I hem. Above all, she must train her own young people 
as fast as possible. Our experiences have proved that 
toreigri help can nev(‘r lake the place of self-help. 
Imperial preference is n distinct handicap and not an 
ud vantage for India. 

5. U\NGEU OF (^'OMMPNLSM 

It has been claimed that once outside the 
C'ommonweaith, India would become the easy victim 
of ConimuniBin. It would be well to look at what is 
happening in China. In spite of very strong support 
and active aid from the powerful United States ol 
America, the Kuomintang has been losing ground every 
day to the Communists of China, not because the 
Communists are better equipped with arms and ammu- 
nition, nor because their armies are superior, but 
because a corrupt Nationalist Government has failed 


to meet the just and very urgent demands of the 
suffering people. The people, consequently, have flocked 
to the Communists who have tried to meet some ol 
their immediate needs. If Communism gain^ in India, 
it would not be because of the acceptance of Com- 
munism by the people but because the govcrnincnl will 
condone corruption and be controlled by unbcrupuloiif' 
industrialists and landholders and, then^hy, fail to meet 
the most crying needs of the people. It would then 
make no difference whether that government were con- 
nf’cted with tin* Commonwealth or not. People must, 
enquire if the present leaders of the Indian Govern- 
ment are willing to mortgage the wliole future of India 
in order to check Commiini.sm People cveiywliere 
want freedom' — freedom fiom t)ppr(‘ssK)n and frc'edoin 
from w^ant. If the government is abh* to give them 
t]»ese freedoms, Communism wull liave no chance in 
India ; but if the government c:nmot give the peoj)le 
these fiot'doms, then it will he only washful tliinkinu 
that Gommonw(ailth will save India from ( 'ouiinunjsm. 

6 India H Lnflulnci; in Coi^mvl ('ountiu's 
OF Asia 

Can India servo the cause of the colonial jieophs 
ol A.sia better as a meiiilier of the Commionwealth or as 
an independent nation ? As has been ixmitcal out, there 
IS a clasli of interest. India, not merely for llie sake of 
lUealisni but for her future safety and prosperity, must 
lielp the colonial countries to gam th(‘ir independence 
so that they can develop their own agriculture, indus- 
tries, defence programme, and become self-supporting 
nations. Only then will they be assets to India. As the 
United States can not afford to have foreign domination 
over any of her Central or South American neighbours 
without imperilling her own safety and her own interest, 
so, also, can India ill afford to have foreign domination, 
political or economic, over her neighbours without 
imperilling her own safety and her own interest. 

For over two centuries, England has followed a 
ruthless imperialist policy in Asia. She is still following 
tliat policy, making concessions only where she has to. 
She IS still backing Holland and France in their aggres- 
sion in Indonesia and Indo-China. She is trying to kee]> 
her control over Near and Middle East with the help 
of the United States. England has systematically 
opposed any move in the U.N. to have joint trustee- 
ship over colonial countries. She even opposed joint 
trusteeship over Italian colonics. She wanted some of 
them herself for air and naval bases. How in common 
decency can India co-operate with that policy ? It 
India is within the Commonwealth, either she will have 
to support British policy or she will be overruled every 
time. India, then, will find herself in a pitiable position, 
unheeded by the big powers and unrespccted by the 
smaller ones. India’s lionourable course must be to take 
the leadership of smaller powers in their fight against 
foreign domination. This she can do only as an 
independent nation and not as a member of the 
Commonwealth of Natioxu9. • 
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7. PSYCHOLOOICAL EfFBCT 

Talking with the Government officials of India, one 
gets a feeling that most of them are mentally quite 
dependent, though they speak of '‘independence” and 
“sovereign republic.” They do not seem to comprehend 
India without British guidance and British help. The 
fjict is, as Jong as India will remain connected with 
England, they will never be mentally free. Conse- 
quently India will not progress materially or morally, 
and her prestige and influence in the world will be 
quite insignificant. Canada can be taken as an example. 
She has enjoyed the eo-called “Independence*’ as a 
Dominion or a member of the Commonwealth for many 
generations. She cannot, howcvei, be compared with 
her neighbour, the United States, in material strength, 
prestige and influence in the world, though they are 
inhabited by the same stock of people. Climate is not 
the cause of this difference ; nor is the presence of 
some expanse of non-productive land responsible. In 
Iheso conditions she can be compared with the Soviet 
Union. Canada has about 2 million square miles ot 
habitable and productive land, and can support 150 
million people, but she has only lOi million now. 
United States has to pass lows to restrict immigration, 
whereas Canada has to offer inducements to get people 
to imniigrati' and settle tlierc. Why is\his difference ? 


Is it not because Canada can offer productive land and 
great mineral resources but does not offer an unshackled 
mind 7 She does not offer the incentive of real freedom. 
She is still mentally dependent on England. WithoutT 
meaning any slight, one may ask if India is 'going to 
play the same role as Canada, 0 ][ has she a much larger 
role to play ? One may also ask if it is not sheer hypo- 
crisy to tell the people that Indians hold an equal 
position within the Commonwealth. Where ? In tanada ’ 
In Australia ? In South Africa ? 

Instead of the delusion of receiving protection from 
the Commonwealth, Indian* .statesmanship should 
earnestly work towards the formation of a world 
government under the United Nations with a constitu- 
tion similar to that suggested by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of Chicago University and Dr 
Rexford Guy Tugwell. Therein lies the security ol 
India as well as the rest of the world. In the meantime, 
the decision of the Government of India to keep India 
within the Commonwealth is a challenge to all the 
people of India. They must decide whether India should 
take the moral leadership of the world in getting rid 
of the scourge of imperialism or seek imaginary pro- 
tection under an empire in the guise of a Common- 
wealth. 


Pill8biir|2h, li. s 
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PIJBLIC EXPENDITURE IN INDIA 

By MRITYTTNJOY BANERTEK, m.a 


J I'Ul.K t’Xpciidil uif' hiondl^ be elnssifu'd under 

throe lieads : (1) preserx'al i\ (> e.\p(>ndiiure which rosnllp 
in just maintaining tlio fiamcwork of go\einmcnl 
including the tiix-colloct ing df’pMi tments, defence, 
gem'ral adiiiinistratiori, jiohcc and justice ; (2) prodm'- 
tive oi developnienla] oxj)endi(uir \vhicli anus at 
iininoving ('ithei directly or indirectly the ]iroducti\ ity 
and quality of the eoiniTiiinily and winch includes eivil 
w'orks, educational ('\})enditiire, .‘igricultural and indus- 
trial aid ; and (3) transfer or redislnbuti\ (' expi'iiditure, 
such as old-age benefits, unemployniont relief and other 
social insurance m(‘asures which are intended to reduce 
the prevailing inequalities of wealth. The early nine- 
teenth-century dogma that “every particle of expen- 
diture beyond what necessity absolutely requires for the 
preservation of social order and for protection against 
foreign attack is waste and an unjust and oppressive 
imposition on the public” (quoted by Adame in i^ciencc 
of Firuincc, p. 50) is now fully exploded. Wagner’s law 
of increasing ^tate activilics is being more and more 
realised in practice. The last two World Wars have 
added momentum to it The modern democratic State 
is no longer an organisation for mere defence and police 
but it is more a social service corporation. 

It must be admitted that the total Governmental 
expendrture in this country relatively to its size and 
population is \ery small. Per capita Central expenditure 
in India is only Rs. 13 to 15 while in Australia it is 
something like Rs. 907, in England Rs. 973 and in 


U.S.A. IL^. 900. Ol course iIickj nijglu l)r cxplaiialiouh 
for this. The naliou as a whole is poor, unlional incoim' 
\ cry low and taxable ca])acity of the people limilt'd, 
tlie miiiibcr of rich persons and ihe size then 
fortunes comjiaiing very unfavouniblj with the corres- 
ponding classes in progressi\r count lies But not only 
llie quantum of public exi)enditure is very low but ^ts 
I'haracter is predominantly preservative. The amount of 
liroductive and developmental expenditure is no doubt 
on the increase and the budgets after Independence 
nveal considerable attention focussed on it. But even 
now the proportion of such expenditure is quite ismall 
and the amount of redistributive or social servici' 
expenditure is no better than negligible. This will be 
evident from the following table : 


Estimated Revenue Percentage 


expenditure in India 
for 1948-49 
(in Rs. crores) 

to total 

Defence 

Cost of tax collection. 

121.08 

47 

mints, etc. 

11.18 

4.4 

Ordinary administration, civil 


9.4 

works, etc. 

Interest debt redemption, 

24.27 

pensions 

43.86 

17 

Planning and resettlement 

3.15 

1.2 

Relief and rehabilitation 

10.04 

3.9 

Food subsidies 

19.91 

7.8 

Nation-building departments 

20.93 

8.1 

Grants to provinces 

2.95 

1.2 


Total 257.37 


100.0 
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This excludes the expenditure of Rs. 165^ crores 
separately provided in the capital budget, of which 
about 64 per cent is developmental expenditure. But 
I this 54 per cent, only 15 per cent is Central, while 
18 per cent represents grants and 21 per cent loans to 
1 ) 10 Vinces for development. The development grant to 
provinces was conditional upon their providing an 
(Hiual amount from fheir own coffers and has further 
boon curtailed as a result of the dis-inflation measures. 
This exhibits a deplorable state of affairs when com- 
pared to advanced dcmocraci(‘«. In England, the esti- 
mated expenditure for 1^)48-49 ^ on defence was only 
20 per cent while that on national services and assis- 
tance to local services, such as education, health and 
housing coniiviscd about ^7 per cent of the total. Food 
^.ubsidies alone accounted for 13 per cent and were 
rquival(‘nt to something like 12 to 14 sh. a week per 
lamily ip addition to a like sum by wa;>’ of social 
services. In U.S.A. in 1948, defence' consumed 31.6 
ptT (cnt of the federal budget, general govcrniiient only 
4 pel c(mi, international affairs and finance 8 per cent 
while devi loiiiucntal and redistributive expenditure m- 
cliiding vi'ti'raiis’ services and benefits amounted to 
about 36 i)or cent. In the Australian Commonwealth 
laidget for 1948-49, 39 per cent of the total expenditure 
was set apart for defence and about 18 per cent 
for national and social welfare, excluding 15 per cent 
;i> payiiK'iit to or for provinces It may be 
T.ol('d tluit in federal countries the task ot 

iiatinii-biuldiag is shared by the member-states with 
I he 1( deration In India under the recent allocation of 
luiictjoiH develoi)iuont is mainly the responsibility ol 
lh(‘ provlll(e^ but there* too the position of Govern- 
ii.entiii expeiidituie is not at all eomiiiendable. This will 
i)(^ clear from tlie analysis of provincial expenditure 
whirli IS atlempted below ; 


Froiunrvs nj the Indian Doviinion 



F^stini.ited expendkuK’ 

Pei cent ag<‘ 


for 1948-49 

l(J 1ol.ll 


{Rs. crorrs) 


demands oi’ 

l■e^<>nlle 18.30 

7 0 

I’liblic security* 

67.90 

26.3 

Df'bl services 

4.43 

1.7 

N'Mtion-buildiiigt 

78.95 

30.6 

Ollii'i- expenditure 

88.69 

34.4 


Total 258.27 

100 0 


As com})arod to this, the American States in 1945 
‘^pent onlv 3.1 of their income on general control, 2 2 
on public safety and about 53 i)er cent on nation- 


* Puliiir nerurity tomprincif gciv'ral a'liiiiiiistr itiori, acliiiitiistratioii 
ot jiitttice. jaila and police mainly. 

t Nation-binliiing inrliidoH irrigation, Hrieutifir dep«irtmenta, 
eoiicBt'on, medical. public hoallli, aKricnlinrc vctcinarv. < o opeiatmn 
iiidiiHtriea departmenta. 


building activities, including contributions to trust 
funds and enterprises. 

Local or municipal expenditure presents a still 
more gloomy picture. In the 1948-49 budget of the 
Calcutta Corporation, which may be taken as the model 
institution of its kind, about 3 per cent of the total 
income was proposed to be spent on education, 

2 per cent on hospitals, maternity homes, dispensaries, 
etc., 1 .3 per cent on street lighting, while eslabhslmienta 
snd D. A. to employees consumed something like 
31 per cent. The average condition of town municipal- 
ities would be much worse and of union boards and 
village panchayets still worse. Compared to this, m 
ICngland and Wales local authorities m 1942-43 
spent about 16 per cent of their income on 
education, 10 per cent on public health, 4 per cent 
on poor relief, C per cent on highways and bridges and 
8 per ccDt on public safety (police, fire brigades) and 
admiinisti*ation of justice. In U.S.A. administrations ot 
cities having 1940 populations over 25,000 allotted 
1946 about 17 per cent of their expenditure on schools, 
13 per cent on sanitation, health and hospitals, 7 per cent 
ou public welfare, 6 per cent on highways and 
per cent on public safety. 

In public finance as distinguished from private, 
expenditure is reckoned first and income adjusted to 
it. So proper planning of public expenditure is vitally 
necessary. Under a democratic Government people can 
reasonably claim that before payment they will be 
given to know the ends for which they will liave to Pay. 
Prior to increase in demands upon their purses in the 
name ol development a pioper publicity to all the 
relevant schemes is quite a justifiable demand. A 
thorough scrutiny of past expenditure is also a natural 
eoiollury. The system of administ ration in India wliieli 
ine Mahalina onre described as ruinously expensive 
si ill continues to bi* top-heavy. More than one com- 
Miission and committee in recent years have pleaded for 
drastic economy. While this goes unheeded, both civil 
and defence expenditure ha\'e increased oul of propor- 
tion to taxable capacity. The compromise of capitalism 
and socialism if at all sucli is possible can best be 
(tTected by juogressive increase of socialistic expendi- 
ture. Fi veil the Bombay jilanners w'hile proposing rcduc. 
tion in the cost of living admitted the efficacy of 
measures like (i) provision of free social services, e.g., 
primary and middle school education, adult education 
and medical treatment and (w) provision of essential 
utility services, c.p., electricity and transport at low 
costs. The Congress President said the other day in 
Madras that if we want to slow down the revolution 
that is definitely coming, we must do something 
Reform! of public expenditure should occupy a major 
«hnro of that .soinelbing and nmy indeed be the first 
item to start with. 



FREEDOM OF PERSON AND OF EXPRESSION 

New Preabylcr but Old Priest Writ Large 

By C. L. H. SASTRl 

“The duty of tlic journalist is the same as that of the historian — to seek out the truth, above all 
things, and to prosent to his readers not ^ch things as Statecraft would wish J;heni to know 
but the tiuth as near as he can attain it/'— Dmalm*: of the London Tirnca. § 


As a conhrnied Liberal 1 am naturally reluctant to 
express myself in any other terms than thosi; that bcai 
tlie unmistakable stamp of sweet rcasonablcneas. Ah, 
how that much-abused phrase (fast becoming “rc- 
habilitatcd^' again to suit the totally altered circum- 
stances of today) ri'calls to my mind old, imliappy, 
far-off things and battle^ long ago ' TIk' sardonic 
reaction of our Congress friends iow.ods that consistent 
playing down ot onr (‘motions is still V('r> fresh in ni\ 
memoiy. In tln‘ii (pardonable) hurry to usher in the 
millenniuni they w(T(‘ given to laughing consummately 
at our measured language and oni moderate aims. But 
all that IS now happily past “Time, which anliquates 
antiquaries,” has made Liberals of our erstwhile 
revolutionaries. '^I'hose who li.ul come io scoff remained 
to pray 'riial is a welcome d(‘\’elopmenl, for which 
everyone' of us ougld to be enoriiioiisly thankful. As 
lias HO often been proved, tliere is nothing that has a 
more sobering effect on one than the holding ot 
ret^imnsible office : it rounds off one’s more protruding 
angularities. 

In some n'spccts, indeed, Omgressmen have gone 
much further (and, io be candid, fared much worse) 
than the Liberals would ever have done. For instance, 
a seemingly endless apjieascmcnt of the hot-gospellers 
of a separate homeland for the Muslims and all that 
abracadabra never formed part of the Liberals’ creed : 
the illustrious author of the June 3 Plan would have 
wasted his blandishments (none too inconsiderable) 
upon them. But partition, for good or ill, is now a 
fait accompli, and those of us that had set their faces 
like flint against it mast learn to grin and bear it Foi 
the rest, however, Congressmen, the while pretending 
unde.siniblc coyness, have fallen plump into the (out- 
stretched) arms of tlu'so some once-despised Liberals 
and have meticulously copied their policies and pvo- 
grammes-especially in that matter of remaining within 
the British Commonwealth of Nation'^ 

Our CoMPL-Af'ENrY Rudely Shaken 

However brought about then. Align 15 
vdtnessed the birth of an independent, if truncal ed. 
India. It is certainly a matter for hearty congratulation 
The “Quit India” resolution of exactly five years 
earlier had thus justified itself. At last, the Old Man 
of the Sea was pff Sinbad’s back, and of his own 
volition, too. It is now eighteen months .since Sinbad’e 
back has been allowed to straighten itself. But is Sinbad. 
in all conscience, conspicuously the happier for that Y 
dr, rather, has his back straightened itself fully ? Are 


there no more Old Men of tlic Sea in any shape or 
form still crushing his* back by their tremendous 
weight ? It is high timq that these questions were hot. 
only put but answered. Without in the least wishing 
to don the habiliments of a political Jeremiah I must 
own that I am very much concerned fof I he real, as 
opposed to the nominal, freedom of my country. Alter 
the withdrawal of the British from our shores we have 
been too apt to flatter ourselves that evrytliing in our 
garden is surpassingly lovely. Recent ovenis, liowover, 
have gone a long way towards shaking our coini)hicen(y 
on that point : it would be no exaggeration to .Nay tha" 
(hey have given us a rather severe jo! I 

No Essential Different: 

To cut the cackle and to conu' Io the 'ossos, there 
has, of late, been a very noticeable searching of the 
heart amongst the thinking .s(‘cLiuns of Lhi' peojilf^ who 
have been asking themselves wliether they had gone 
through all this toil and blood and swf'at and tears 
merely to be the ineluctable .spectators of the su’osLiUi- 
iion of King iStork for King Log — in other woids, oi ilu' 
Brown bureaucracy lor the While It too often forgo’ - 
t(‘n by (lie ultra-loyal followers of the Congrfs.s 
that what matters iiltiiiiaiely IS whether our historic .^ix ;, 
years of struggle for the attainment of Pooma Swaraj 
has resulted in a genuine broadening of the bases ol 
Government, in the ushering m of a julUfledged demo- 
cracy, in the bringing about of the loudly-proclaimed 
Century of the Common Man. All other considerations 
are not germane to the issue ; they are but the 
crackling of thorns under the pot. 

That “First Freedom" 

In the light of wdiat has transpired nftc^r thd 
memorable fifteenth of August, 1947, wo have a right 
to go up to our leaders and ask them whether they 
can solemnly declare that, far from improving the lot 
of the people, they have not, in quite a few respects, 
put back the hands of the clock and repelled the 
surging democratic ocean with the menacing mop of a 
dictatorial Mrs. Partington. My space is running out 
and 1 cannot bring in here all that I want to say. But, 
as a journalist, I am unable to sit quiet while the “first 
freedom” of the late President Roosevelt's famous 
enumeration is systematically being trampled upon by 
the juggernaut of Governmental repression. There were 
none so vociferous as our own present leaders (who 
literally made the welkin ring with their raucous 
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denunciations) whenever our liberties were sought to 
be curtailed by their predecessors in office. The slogans 
they raised then were almost blood-curdling when 
*^mpared with the singularly effeminate manner in 
which a ihuch-harassed public has been reacting to its 
manifold disabilities under a more “popular'' regime. 
It is not only that the old repressive laws are still in 
vigorous operation, *none of their venomous fangs 
having been drawn out or flashing teeth extracted : our 
new Ma Baps are daily adding more and more repres- 
sive laws to the alrcady-conge^ed Statute Book, piling 
Pclion on Ossa, as it were. 

Plausible Reasons 

The tragedy of it is that there is not as much dis- 
content and disafTeclion in the land as there should 
, have been by rights. The reason for this (comparative) 
apatliy is that the populace has b'^en indoctrinated by 
its respected mentors with the ridiculous theory that 
the country’s freedom is yet in its infancy, that there 
are in this world such things as “growing pains" and 
“teething troubles," and that, as such, our newly-won 
freedom has to be very carefully nursed. For this care- 
ful nursing the primary requisite, apparently, is the 
abolition of public criticism altogether : or, if such a 
devout consummation is found, in this exacting age, 
to be more or loss infeasible, the reduction of it to a 
mere pin-point, “the shadow of a shade.” 

* The situation has become so farcical, indeed, that 
our elders and betters have, for the last so many 
months, been seriously dinning into our ears that, now 
that we are free, and our own chosen representatives 
are at the helm of affairs, the curtailment of any, or 
all, of oiir several freedoms should not bo regarded as 
so much of a cruel dejirivation, after all. The implica- 
lion, doubtless, is that the emphasis should be placed 
on, the deliverance of our beloved Motherland from a 
galling foreign domination, not on the devolution of 
power to the people. Our Honourable Ministers and 
their henchmen go about from place to place address- 
ink — or, rather, admonishing — their hearers to soft- 
pedal their criticism of their rulers as those rulers are 
flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone and must 
be perpetually patted on the back, regardless of 
whether they are doing right or wrong. 

Dr. Pattadhi's Admission 

Only the other day, for instance (January 13, to be 
more precise), our revered Rashtrapati, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, admitted unbliLshingly at a Press Con- 
ference in Madras that the liberty of our newspapers 
“is definitelj" less today under the National Govern- 
ment than it was under the bureaucratic regime.** He 
proceeded to say that during the days of the foreign 
Government the Press was “as much a patriotic unit” 
as any political party or agitator, but that, under the 
National Government “it is a unit of the Government.” 
“Therefore, it is true," he added, “that the so-called 
freedom of the Press has been curtailed considerably 
since the advent of the National Oovernment.” 


(“So-called” is good !) When asked whether this was 
not autocracy he replied blandly ; “Democracy is only 
the autocracy of the chosen person.” 

For the sheer taking of one's breath away I am not 
sure whether this astounding dictum of the great 
Andhra leader bears away the bell or that other 
astounding dictum of Bombay’s beloved Premier, the 
Hon. B. G. Kher. Defending the Bill to amend the 1947 
Public Security Measure Act on the floor of the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly Mr. Kher, it may be 
remembered, delivered himself of this astonishing 
apophthegm : “It is better to do a little harm now in 
order to save the people from much greater harm in 
the future.” 

Playing into Our Enemies’ Hands 

The mientalily is the same behind both those per- 
verse pronouncements. Such utterly different persons 
as Acharya Vinoba Bhave and the Chief Justice of 
Bihar have given the identical explanation of it. It is, 
to quote Lord Acton’s words, that power corrupts and 
that absolute power corrupts absolutely. I do not know 
whether our political luminaries have ever bothered to 
consider what amidst their multifarious distractions, 
they may be only too prone to dismiss as a matter of 
no consequence, namely, that this kind of off-hand 
talk, of hapazard observation, but buttresses and 
bolsters up the familiar argument of Westerners that 
the Eastern peoples do not understand what democracy 
means, that it is an exotic plant in Eastern climes. An 
undf'rcurrent of this criticism was discernible in the 
speeches of Lord Milverton and of Lord Vansittart in 
the debate on Indonesia in the House of Lords on 
Januaiy 20. 1 M 

Dr. Pattabhi had himself dabbled in journalism 
d(H‘adcs ago. Nor can he honestly plead that he has 
quite done with that queer profession even now. Let 
him not, then, turn traitor to his own first love and 
waste his, and our, precious time by the display ot 
such intellectual acrobatics as the one I have referred 
to above. If our leaders are determined to go back 
unashamedly on what the Indian National Congress 
had fought for for nearly six decades it is their own 
affair. They are now in power, nor is there any rival i||^r 
their throne. But let them not einj)loy fancy arguments 
and flashy illustrations in support of their indefensible 
positions. 

The Various Acts 

The various Public Safety Measures Acts are ft 
total negation of the first freedom. Even our Draft 
Constitution contains not a few clauses (chiefly clause 
15, on which a lively, but fruitless, debate took place 
in our Parliament some weeks ago) that strike at the 
very root of received notions of democracy. Our popular 
Governor-General went off the deep end when he 
observed recently (it was at a Press reception in 
Bombay) that the Press in India is as free as the Press 
in England. His Excellency, as we all know, must have 
his joke in season and out of season, nor can one, in 
fairness, grudge at him in such abominably depressing 
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days as these. But this assertion of his unquestionably 
louchcH the high watermark of irresponsibility and is 
jnexfusablc in the extreme. 

It almost looks as though our Government have 
already forgotten the Freedoni of Information Con- 
ference at Geneva in March and April of last year to 
wliich they ,s('nl some distinguished delegates — notably 
llio late Mr. Syed Abdull.'ih Brelvi. Let them note the 
LI. 8. n^oliilioix of April 3, 1948, which their own 
i.oininee.s Lo 11 j(' Coiifcrenee bl('ssed with their approval. 
It ran : 

“Everyunf' sIkiII h:ivr th(’ riglit to fri'edoni of 
llionchl ;iii(l «>i f ■^l)ie^sl()n. iMC'ludiiig tie- fre(’doin to 
hold opjiiiot'n Without iiilerh'reniu*, and to seek, 
rii'cive. Mini infoi nui I ion and ideas by any 

I'lir U S. di'li'gate Pvlr. Wilhani Benton went bo 
hir as to deelare : 

‘■j'H'eJo.'ii of informal ion is the' basic essi'ntiaJ 
of 1.1 linu peare eiul Ihi' fonnd.ation of man’s tree- 
dom on this ('aiih .... Any attempt to regiiiu'nt 
ni'^os thoii'alil.s end .stifle words is a bas(' dennd 
of ills cngnily.’’ 

:0 


A WABNlNd 

It was as much our Press -as our politicians— oUi‘ 
Press more than our politicians, in my humble opinioxx^ 
^ihat was responsible for our eventual emancipation. 
It is, therefore, rank ingratitude on the part of our 
rulers not only to permit the’ old fetters on our Press 
to remain but to forge fresh onqp at their sweet will 
and pleasure. There is nothing permanent *in this 
world — no, not even the British Empire, as we but 
lately di.seovercd to our infinite delight— and the Congress 
Government of the pres*eni dfp^, for all the weight' of 
popular support behind, it, may also go the way of 
“the many Nincvchs and Hecateinpoli” if, forgetting 
the essential inutabilily of things, it persists in pla.ying 
fast and loose with the cherished liberties of those very 
people who, by their innumerable sacrifices, have hoisted 
it to the top. 

“77/r hna^t oj Itoaldiy, the pomp oj powc,, 

And all iJiut bcauly, all that wealth, e'tr gave 
Awaiiti (dike fid inevitable hour — 

The paths oj glory lead but Lo the grave.'* 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


By MANKITMAR SEN 


Tnuj’': foiisliUile Mie hfe-bhiod of a 

eoimliv and Mich IIk' pulti'i'ii of foreign trade is 
ba, i'‘al!y aii mdi \ of 1li(' strength or otherwise of the 
(oimii^/,, n.il.oual economy. In Ihi.'^ context lh(' over-all 
])iclui‘i' of lii'liMs foreign trade in ri'ceiit limes would 
ec'rlainly c:ins(’ :inxiety. During the abnormal war years 
India coiiii'li'ti'lv revi'iw d her internalioiud debtor 
])OMlion AN'Jiilc ^-Ih' was stained of the nio.sl essential 
iinpo:],-., (Ai.o]:,-. < onriiuif (1 iiiori’ ^ igorouslv and thus the 
hiig(' bidances were aecuniulaled. Due to this incredible 
saciilice, lK)\\t\er. India attained a lavourable tiade 
balanci' of fa'rlv big size. Her accumulated sterling 
balanc. - il .damld bi- noted, n'aehi'd a ri'cord figure 
of Its l,7;t3 cion - 111 April, 19l(). By March, 1917, they 
came dawn to l\s 1,012 eiou's sliowing a reduction of 
lis 121 (luK's 111 a >(’ar. By duly, 19-17, they further 
drcliiicil to Bs 1,.717 croies niauily (»ii nccniint of large 
import'^ of food-giains and consuiiK'r’s goods. Such sliarp 
exnaiiMion of oiir extiMiial w'eallli for current demands 
only constituted a dangc'r to long-term post-W'ar pro- 
pets that, called for iiivesimeiit on capital account. 
Accoid.nclv. i1k' iinpoil policy wav so amended in 1947 
as to cori-erve the.-^i' ri'.vniirce.s for the future. But des- 
]ii(e ibis amendmi’nl tlie volume of imports has been 
oveillowmg the exports, the result bc'ing an unfavour- 
able balance for the country. More significant is the 
lo,wer*pcrcmilngc of import of capital goods in propor- 
tion to total imports. Obviously, in the total imports 


the share of food-grains has been overwhelmingly 
large. , 

The following table indicates the position of the 
export trade with reference to articles which are 
mainly c'Xjiorted by India. 

Table I 


Value of Exports {in lakhs oj rupees) 


Conun oflil us 

1938-39 

1945-46 

Jute nijinutactures 

2 fi. 2 r> 

57.12 

Tea 

23.42 

35.. 52 

<’ot1on piecegoocls 

3.24 

29.52 

Tw’i.st and \arn 

1.87 

1.48 

(’oal and C’oke 

1.36 

25 

GolTee 

75 

26 

Mangano.ve Ore 

1.07 

65 

'J'ol )a cc( ) m anuf ac t urcs 

74 

48 

Rubber 

72 

37 

Sandalwood oil 

10 

16 

Table 

II 


Other Exports ( in 

lakhs of rupees) 

Co7nmodilics 

1938-39 

1945-46 

Iixporls from Madras 

12.85 

16.76 

Exports from Bombay 

5.72 

11.66 

Exports from West Bengal 

2.72 

3.81 

Total 

21.29 

31.23 

Miscellaneous exports 

47.15 

34.18 
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Since the partition, however, the outstanding 
features of our foreign trade have been (a) an increase 
in the total value of trade accompanied by a fall in its 
*\olmne ; (6) movement of terms of trade against us ; 
(c) a widening of the gap between our exports to and 
imports from the hard-currency areas ; and the emer- 
gence of Pakistan as a foreign territory for purposes 
of trade ^and otjier economic matters. A detailed picture 
of our sea-borne trade during the nine months ended 
December 1948, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1947, is given in the* following table : 

Table III 

(Value in lakhs of rupees) 
ilxporls lucludtng Imports Total-Trade 
Kc-e.\poi1s 



1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

Aju’il 

2575 

3856 

3249 

2973 

5824 

6.^29 

May 

3607 

3153 

3719 

4332 

73‘26 

7185 

June 

3520 

3680 

3.505 

3575 

7025 

7255 

July 

2852 

3880 

3933 

4056 

6785 

7930 

August 

3127 

3383 

3‘2,96 

4390 

6423 

7773 

t^ciitembcr 

3410 

3516 

3261 

3925 

6671 

7471 

October' 

3486 

3251 

2956 

a5l3 

6412 

6764 

Noviunber 

3269 

370f) 

2958 

4222 

6227 

7928 

December 

3609 

3520 

3004 

4595 

6613 

8115 

Total (April 
to December) 

294,56 

319,45 

298,80 

355,83 

593,36 

675,28 


* India cannot pretend to be left alone in the post- 
war world. In the modern world international relation- 
ship in the economic sphere has grown up so closely 
that it is futile and foolisli for a country to afford to 
remain isolated. India has suffered enormously m the 
war and, it is no easy job for her to reconstruct her 
foreign trade and elevate her position to the former 
level. A careful study would reveal, however, that the 
trepd and content of India’s foreign trade has been 
grossly affpcied by some of the mc.jor factors in recent 
years as follows : 

(a) Partial paralysation of foreign trade, parti- 
cularly exports during the war ; 

(b) Diversion of productive resources to the 
essential groups of the induslrial system of the 
countrv ; 

(c) Export and import restrictions, together with 
control of trade, with hard-eurreiicy areas in 
recent times ; 

id) Phenomenal rise of prices and costs of produc- 
tion in agriculture and in industry ; 

ve) Difficulties in securing capital equipment for 
our industries from abroad and the deteriora- 
tion of relationship between demand and 
supply in the consumption markets of the 
country ; and 

(/) Lack of response in rural production-schedules 
due to distortion of primoj-y prices by the 
procurement and rationing systems of thci 
Central and Provincial Governments. 


These are some of the determining factors of the 
com]>osition and trend of India’s^foieimi trade' m the 
post-war years. The following table shtnvs llu’ ]'r(?-\vai' 
and post-war position of India’s trade m rrlalion to 
some of the leading foreign count) les and clearly 
demonstrates the need for its draslic ri -orn iii alnni m 
the immediate future. 


Table IV 

(Share of countries m the foieign trade of India) 
Pcrc(’til(i(jp. (if total tfude 


1913-14 1935-3t> Quarlm’ ( uding 

301 h .1 une.l04S 


Coiirilijt <i 

t-i 

F Njn»rli 

IiliJidlK i 

l 

1 Minot Is 

Ls 

ir. K. 

61.1 

23 1 

3S S 

31 5 

29.15 

24.07 

Ausliaha 

.5 

1.6 

1 0 

1.7 

5 i9 

3, 47 

I'.S.A. 

2 (i 

8 7 

6 7 

10 i 

20 21 

18.13 

Jajian 

2.0 

9 1 

JO. .3 

13.1 



Germaiiv 

6.9 

10.6 

9.2 

5.8 



India’s 

Kiuance 

Mini.'di'r in lus 

1 hid gel 

1 spi'Ce! 

1 ma‘le 

an exhausti 

VO but. miliappy 

H'V lew 

of Jndu 

I’.s b.dauce of 

j)a; nieiits. 







“'I’ln 

' aim 0 

f ( Jo\ f'l nmeiil 


I'olny 

wo 


^^el•(' told, '‘is so to lepilato trade' tiint wluh' it is 
kept, at the highest pos.''il)l(' h'\ el with the 

needs and requni'iiienls ol flie count ly, India siiould 
not hav(' an overall d(’ii(‘it. ui h<'i balanci' of pay- 
nien1.s on her cuiK'nt account during anv particular 
period ol tinu' moK' tliaii th ' aiue'uiit by which it 
lias been agr»>ed with 1h(' V. K ( h)\ einiueut , India’s 
sterling baJancejs slinuld be di.twn 111)011 

Unfoituiialely m luactice lhi.> .sound ixihcy (if the 
(lo\ eininr'iit lias not been lollowed with the (h .sired 
n'st.iainl 1’he following lal)l(> k'cohIs stioliug t.iaiisac- 
tions of (ln3 Ih’sene llaiil: of India, (Wehidiug Govein- 
ineTiL Iran.sa) tHJUS. for tlie calendai >aai, 1918: 


Tmile V 


Half-year 

Purrha.^cs 

Sa.h''i 

N( t pur- 




c/m.'.f •: (T') 




8u/.'-s (-) 

January- Juno 

81.73 

It. 20 

70.53 

July-Deceniber 

19.83 

65 97 



So the deficit in non-governimmtal tuui.''a,<Minns in 
the latter half of last year was al)pro\Iniai''ly 40 
crorcs, and the s]>eii(lable st erling dm mg the same 
period was only about lbs. 03 crorcs. this moans that 
virtually the entire amount of spendable Sti rling for 
the period has been taken up by no)i-go\ ernmenial 
transactions, including both goods and M'rvicc' Irausat - 
lions. Government transactions, we iiiu^t roinciuber, 
inchid(* financing of food imports and womd h ivu 
necessarily resulted* in a largo net deficit. Obviou-.ly, 
■contrary to the d(’clarcd policy of the Governim'nt we 
have in recent months b(-on having an oNa-rall d<‘heit 
in current account. ^ 
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Indeed the most disappointing feature of our 
foreign trade in the post-war period has been the sharp 
decline of our sterling assets for purposes other than 
capital development of the country. The following 
table speaks for itself : 


Table VI 

31st March, 1946 
1947 

August 1947 
March 1948 
June 1948 
July 1948 
August 1948 
iSeptenibcr 19f8 


Rs. 1724 
» 1063 

1523 

1524 
1541 
1396 
1249 
1104 


crores 


tt 

t* 


if 


Thus we find that out of a total of Rs. 1724 crores 
of sterling balances, Rs. 620 croit's or nearly 36 per cent 
has already boon spent . Including nearly Rs. 100 crores 
of net sterling balances purchased by the Bank in 
1947-48, as a result of favourable balance of trade on 
private account, wc have in fact to account for the 
disappearance of nearly Rs. 720 crores. This sum may 
be roughly accounted for as follows ; 


Table VII 

Net sales of sterling in 1946-47 due to 
increased imports of foodstuffs and 
stores on Govt, account 
Repatriation of sterling loans in 1946-47 
Approx, transfer to Pakistan 
Disposal of sterling in tc'rma of Sterling 
Balances Agreement, 1948 
Repatriation of sterling loans in 1947-48 
Adverse balance of payments in 1947-48 
Other items 

Total 


Rs. 87 
» -2 
„ 135 

. 357 
„ 7 

„ 122 
10 


Rs. 720 crores 


The sterling balances, we have already noted, are 
our only resources of external assets and must be con- 
served and carefully utilized for capital development 
of the country. But as we all know (and the above 
table also demonstrates), the single item of food alone 
accounts for a colossal expenditure every year. Imports 
of foodstuffs which amounted to an average of Rs. 15 
to Rs. 16 crores a year in pre-war India jumped to 
Rs. 77.43 crores in 1946, and the Indian Parliament 
interpellations have revealed that at present our annual 
import of foodstuffs amount to the tune of Rs. 130 
crores. We need hardly point out that no amount of 
plannmg of the foreign trade would be of any avail 
unless we can reduce our foreign imports of food to the 
minimum and reduce this ominoua deficiency in food 
supply by increased home production. The disequili- 
brium in our foreign trade position and losses of 
sterling to meet the gaps in our balance of payments 
C4mnot^be checked to any remarkable extent until we 


return to the pre-war standard, nay, to a much higher 
standard of production. 

The figures of India's sea-borne trade os supplied, 
by the Commerce Minister of India Mr. K. p. Nbogy 
reveal that, barring a slight change in some cases, our 
balance of trade with the principal Commonwealth 
countries, Hard currency countr^s and Medium and 
Small currency countries has been adveifee. Thc^ position 
can be judged from the following tabic which, however, 
is not a complete picture. 

Table VIII 


{Value in Rs. lakhs) 


Countries 

Exports and Re-exports 

Imports during 


during nine months 

nine month.s 


ended 31st Dec. 

ended 31sl Dec. 


1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

Commonwealth 

Counlrics- 

— 



IT. K. 

70,30 

70,96 

88,45 

102,15 

Australia 

16.05 

15,52 

6,95 

16.81 

Pakistan 

— 

38,00 

— 

11,30 

Hard currency 

countries — 




U.S.A. 

55,84 

54,19 

89,57 

76,93 

Argentina 

6,16 

11,25 

43 

2,71 

Canada 

8,70 

6,21 

6,86 

5,23 

Medium currency countric 

« — 



Switzerland 

96 

78 

7.68 

4,97 

Sweden 

1,58 

1,60 

2,27 

3,17 

Spain 

5,05 

91 

36 

34 

Japan 

5 

4,10 

5 

99 


The following table shows .more clearly currency- 
wise distribution of India's sea-borne trade : 


Table IX 


{Value in Rs. lakhs) 


Currency areas 

Imports 

Exports 

Apl.-Ocl. 

Apl.-Qct. 

Apl.-Oct. Apl.-Oct. 


1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

Dollar areas 
Hard currency 

80,98 

67,12 

56,62 

57,69 

areas 4,87 

Medium currency 

5,84 

7,58 

9,98 

areas 

Soft currency 

6,38 

3,61 

62 

63 

areas 

147,28 

199,09 

154,18 

169,89 


At this stage we would like to lay great emphasis 
on the urgency of maintaining a high level of export 
trade with Pakistan. The evils of partition and conse- 
quent rupture in trade have hard hit both the Domi- 
nions and it is in their own interests that more and 
more unrestricted commodity exchange is adhered to 
by them, and in this context, the imperativeness of a 
customs union cannot be over-estimated. Although no 
official statistics are as yet available to indicate the true 
pattern of Indo-Pakistan trade, the following tables 
compiled out of the Indo-Pakistan Agreement relating 
to the mutual supply of essential commodities which 
was signed in Karachi on May 26, 1948, are significant ; 
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Table X 


India’s svpply to Pakistan 


Commodity Unit Pakittan'ii annual Quantity agroud to 

^ requirouienta by India 


Cloth and yarn 

’000 bales 

400 

Voluuio 

(R.. 

400 

Value 

crores] 

25.0 

Jute tmanufactu^'cs 

’IDOO tons 

50 

50 

8.4 

Steel, pij-iron 
and scrap 

’000 tons 

314 

80 

4.0 

Coal 

’000 tons ^ 

3,400 

2,196 

7.7 

Tea 

• * • •• 

3.0 

Railway stores 




0.4 

Tyres and Tubes 

’’6o6 No. 

1,306 

1,366 

0.7 

Paper and Board 

’000 tons 

21 

8 


l^aint, enamejs and 
varnishes 

• 

2,500 

2,500 


Woollen and 
wersteod goods 

'000 1I)S. 

1,100 

!,000 


Vegetable oils 

’000 tons 

86 

25 


Tobacco 

’000 lbs. 

700 

700 


fc^oap toilet 

’000 tons 

2. 

2 

. . 


Table XI 

Pakiatun'is to India 


Cuminudity 

Unil 

Intllu's annu.il 

Quantity agrcutl to 



rcauiiunicnia 

by PakitUn 





(Ra. crorca) 




Volume 

Value 

Raw jute 

’000 bales 

5.500 

5,500 

100.0 

Raw cotton 

’000 bales 

900 

650 

29.2 

Food-giains 

’000 tons 

300 

175 



Raw hides and skins ’000 ih*s. 

4,000 

2,700 



Rock salt 

’000 nids. 

2,000 

2,000 

* 

Potassium nitrate 

’000 tons 

5 

5 

— 


The Government of India’s desire to come to 
mutual understanding and agreement has been mani- 
festly clear in the series of eonfercnces initiated by 
them. Unfortunately, however, Pakistan’s ways and 
manners have been far from fair and satisfactory in this 
regard too. Nevertheless, this seemingly endless chain 
of bickerings must come to an end for the mutual 
benefit of the two Dominions. India’s balance of pay- 
ments position with Pakistan has so far been over- 
whelmingly in favour of the latter and on the 
lUh February, 1949, Pakistan’s balance with the Reserve 
Bank of India amounted to Rs. 21.39 crores after pay- 
ment to her of Rs. 5.17 crores in free sterling. Under 
the existing arrangements each Dominion is under 
obligation to accept the other currency only up to the 
limit of R$. 15 crores. And quite obviously India can 


no longer afford to finance imports from Pakistan with 
sterling when the supply position of capital goods in the 
United Kingdom is gradually eaaening. We cannot 
also cut down our imports of raw cotton and raw jute 
from Pakistan without serious prejudice to our economy. 
All these points call for careful consideration in initiat- 
ing and increasing our trade with Pakistan. 

As we have stressed, increased production of food 
to bring down the imports of foodstuffs to the .mdnimum 

i.) the number one measure to be taken up in right 
earnest. Recently, bi-lateral trade agreements have been 
completed with countries like Pakistan, Yugoslavia, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Poland, Finland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.H., Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Iran, Egyjit, etc., and with France, Italy, Sweden, Siam, 
(Vylon, Tibet and Burma m’gotiations are being con- 
diu^led. But a close scrutiny of our trade with the 
former group of countries would reveal that in almost 
all cases the values of imports listed arc in excess of 
cxpoi ts. which means wo have contracted with them 
for deficit only. Surely this would not help in balancing 
the two sides of our trade account. With the world 
prices declining steadily our * goods would encounter 
increasing competition abroad. For instance, our tea is 
already in loss demand in the American market. It is 
not likety tliat things 'inay turn much worse for India 
in the near future. Obviously an austere policy in 
respect of our import trade is urgently <iallcd for. 

Nevertheless, we must say shrinkage of imports is 
not the solution, rather increased imports arc to be met 
by increased exports. There is no other short-cut means 
to solve our foreign trade problems. But we cannot 
find wider markets for our goods unless they arc 
cheaper. With that end in view the proposed creation 
of frcc-port zones in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay as 
they exist in U.S.A. should be given effect to without 
d('Jay. The zonal officers who must necessarily be con- 
\ersant with internal and external trends of trade and 
would be in clo.se touch with the Indian trade commis- 
sioners abroad should be in a po.sition to give useful 
guidance to the trades and industries of their respective 
zones. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY IN PEACE 
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Today atomic energy, the most widely discussed topic 
the world over, is almost invariably linked up with its 
application as a destructive force and its potentialities 
as a weapon of annihilation in a future global conflict. 
Its application to human welfare and comfort vast as 
they are, are not so .much in prominence as the former. 
Some of the possible pc'ace-time apiilicalions of this 
vast reservoir of energy kept stored so carefully and 
cautiously by nature aie discussed in brief here. 

The first indication of I Jus unbelievably large 
amount of energy sloied up in atoms was given in the 
classical experiments of Ihilhcrfoi’d in the early years of 
this century. Ever since during the last half of this cen- 
tury there lias been a continuous attempt in releasing 
that energy and harnessing it in a regulated fashion. 
Even today the latter aim cannot be said to have been 
completely achieved. There are, however, hopeful 
indications that with improvements in technique it niay 
be practicable. 

It was Einstein who suggested in 1905 that mass 
and energy are but two aspects of matter and are 
intcr-convcrtibic— a prediction based on mathematical 
arguments and amply verified by extensive experiments 
with all forms of energy. This famous postulate of 
Einstein propounds that unit mass of any matter if 
completely converted into energy will give C- units of 
energy where C stands for the velocity of light and is 
equal to 3 X 10^^ ems per second. Thus because of the 
high value of the conversion factor, even a small mass 
of matter if converted into cuieigy will produce an 
enormous amount of power. An example may make it 
clear. With the present process which couverts only a 
very minute fraction of the total mass of uranium into 
energy in nuclear reaction, one pound of uranium gives 
an energy equivalent to 1500 ton.s of coal. In principle 
therefore it can be expected that with a regular supply 
of just a few pounds of uranium it should bo posdblc 
to shut down all the existing power stations and still 
continue to supply power. This is indeed true, but 
since the amount of materials whose atoms can be 
broken with the desired results needed for power 
generation is very much limited and the technical 
difficulties associated with the system are too many, 
there are piactical limitations to it^i use. 

The jirinciple of generating electrical power from 
nuclear tmergy remains the same as that from coal 
since there is no method which converts nuclear energy 
diroetly into electrical energy There is one point of 
fiinda-mental importance which may be note<l here. An 
atotti, when split up in the nuclear furnace, apart from 


heat gives rise to an enormous amount of radioactive 
radiations. These radiations have got extremely harm- 
ful effects on human tissues * if absorbed in excess. 
Hence it is of paramount importance to provide a 
thick shielding around the thermal part of the nuclear 
power plant to stop radiations from being transmitted 
and thus to provide i)rotcctioii. That mf^ans a gigantic 
structure of reinforced concrete embedded with lead 
sheets. Hence the prospect of using nuclear energy in 
places where weight and size is of considerable 
importance does not seem to be so bright. 

Inhere is another point which may also bo moii- 
tioned. Since the heat given off in the nuclear furnace 
b of a very high order, adequate cooling must be pro- 
vided to avoid the dangcu* of explosion. Bu,. the obvious 
advantages of this new and highly concentrated fuel 
cannot be over-emi)hasizcd. Places without any natural 
source of power and/or far away from coal reserves can 
indeed be very well soiwed with power by this new 
method. For automobiles and small aircraft nuclear 
pow^r plants may not be a practical proposition but 
for a 200 ton or bigger air-liner, for large ocean-going 
vessels and submarines these power plants are parti- 
cularly well-suited not only because it can supply bulk 
power but also because it need not be refuelled so 
frequently. 

Many disadvantages especially those arising from 
the danger of explosion and the necessity for shielding 
leferred to above can be overcome if atomic storage 
batteries are used instead of placing fissile elements 
themselves for ])Ower supi)ly. The building of atomic 
storage batteries is simple. Any element put in the 
nuclear furnace is transformed into an artificial source 
of radioactive radiations. The heat arising out of these 
radioactive radiations can be readily used to generate 
power. But these storage batteries suff(>r from a serious 
disadvantage. They always work at maximum power 
level and once started cannot be stopped easily. This 
limits their use in fluids where a constant source of 
high power is not needed. 

Do economic considerations permit a wide use of thig 
new source 7 ' i 


• For tecliniral dctaiN of the propoged nuclear power plant, the 
lullowiuf' paperg may be referred to : 

1. M. S. Thjckrr and N. P. Bhoumick : “Power Development with 
Nuclear E/ieigy,” Xeienf c and Culture, April and May, 1949, Nog. 10 
and 11, Vol. 14. 

2. H. D. .Sniyili : Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton 
Univerglty Presi, 1945. 
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Instead of going much into details it can be viewed 
as follows : 

Of the two varieties of uranium that we get 
^romi the earth’s crust, that one which forms only 
1/ 140th p*art of the total mass can be used in the 
nuclear furnace directly for power generation. But a 
^cry interesting phenomenon occurs when both varictica 
arc put j-ogether inside the nuclear furnace. The appa- 
rently useless variety of uranium gets converted into 
I he useful variety amounting rougldy to one pound i)er 
pound of the useful variety builit. Apart from this when 
ail atom of uranium of the variety splits up, 

except for a minute fraction of it which is conv(Ttcd 
into energy, the rest of the mass becomes radioaclivc. 
In otlicr wortls, on splitting uj), llio atom becomes an 
additional source of heat. These two factors lead to 
the virtual increase of energy content p(J’ gram of the 
useful variety of uranium burnt. To gcaienu/; KXKO kilo- 
watts a nuclear power plant will recpiirii one gram of 
uranium per day. 

Thus one gram generates 1000 X 2.4 X0*3 X V 
= 7200Y units of electrical energy assuming the 
thermal efficiency to be 30 per cent and the factor by 
which overall energy output is increased =.Y. 

The pre-war cost of uranium metal was £2000 per 
ton. Of this, as mcnlion(\] above, only l/140th pari is 
the useful variety. For technical reasons, the metal 
cannot be introduced .bare in the nuclear furnace. It 
must be sheathed. Practical expiTienco has revealed 
that the uranium rods have got to be withdrawn very 
often b('foro the useful variety is exhausted. Otherwise 
the plant will slop functioning. Due to the traditions 
manual opt'ration is imj)OSMi)le Hence all the successive 
steps withdrawal of the rods from the furn.'icc and 
the separation of the useful variety of uranium from 
the partially used up mclal Ic.Ict on have to be carried 
out by remote controlled mechanism. 

All this means an increase in the initial cost of the 
useful variety of uranium. Ta'I Z bo the factor by which 
the cost of the useful variety of uranium is enhanced. 

140 x‘^-h>X 2000 

Then the eosl of the piinmry fuel X Z 

100 

= 67 Z pence per gram. 

Fuel cost is therefore C7Z/7200Y ,0094Z/Y pence 

per unit of electrical energy. 

If Z/Y =::i 30, the cost of nuclear fuel come.s within 
the range of eoal. The latest information reveals that 
nuclear power cost may exceed hydro-electrieity cost 
but certainly it will bo less than thermal power cost. 

For quite a long time scientists have been thinking 
of inter-planetary exploration with space ships on the 
rocket principle. With the release of atomic energy, the 
dream now seems to' have landed into the domain of 
reality. According to the basic principle, a rocket must 
attain a speed of nearly 11 kilometers per second to 
fly out^of the earth’s gravitational field. It is a common 
experience that when a bullet is shot out from a gun, 
the gun recoils. But the velocity with which the gun 


recoils is much less than that of the bullet as the 
velocity is inversely proportional to the mass. Conse- 
quently the velocity acquired by a rocket flying through 
empty space will be much less than the velocity of 
ejected gases. Even if the weight of the ejected gases 
is equal to the weight of the rocket the maximum 
speed that will be attained by the rocket will only be 
a few kilometers per second. Hence to have a speed of 
about 11 kilometers per second, the total mass of 
ejected gases must bo at least 10 times the weight of 
the rocket. Thu.s if chemical energy is used the rocket 
has to lie designed for a full load of find of more than 
ten times the W'eight of the ship at the start and this 
presents exlromc constructioiTal difficulties. But with 
the advent of nuclear energy this intricate design 
probh'in has been eased immeni>cly.* 

There is anotlier allfTnativ^c which can make the 
design still simpler. Instead of turning the kinetic 
energy of high speed particles originating in nuclear 
reactions into hr-at and then conix’rting this heat again 
into kinetic energy of gas flow, the mechanical recoil 
produced by the reading nuclei can be directly used 
for propelling the rockf't at the desired speed. A thin 
layer of a radioactive substan(;c radiating alpha- 
pai tides may be spread on a sui>porting metal plate 
carefully designed to radiate alpha-particles of such a 
number that the total effective force due to recoil as 
imi)artc‘d to the rocket wall b(^ sufficient to keep it 
flying wath steadily increasing s-pced. Designs based on 
this principle arc in fact receiving very careful consi- 
deration. 

Anotlier indirect but very imi»orlant application of 
tlie nuclear furnace seems to ho in producing radio- 
active isolojics, who.<e use today, as radioactive tracers, 
to bio]()gisl.s and modirtal-nu'n, is exticiiK'ly inpiortant 
and fascinating. Just as X-ray has o'i)cnod a completely 
new chapter m medical science so also the application 
of radioactive tracers as a powerful tool in the study 
of many eomi)li(:ated problems ndalod with the human 
sy.si('m seems to bo latent with immense possibilities. 
Previously these radioactive isotopes were produced 
jn very small quantities by cyclotrons. Naturally it 
wa.s very cosily and its application was very limited. 
But wdth the development of the nuclear furnace and 
consequently easiiT and cheaper method of producing 
the radioactive isotopes in large quaiitilaes, its appli- 
cations in varu'd fields have gamed an impetus result- 
ing in iks much widia* use. To illustrate its importance 
wo shall quote a few cxamrilcs. 

It Is known that one of the chief constituents of 
blood is iron and of the bone is cahnum. But if 
different compounds of iron are fed to the patient 

* The following pniiem may be rcfcired to for technical detaila of 
the pn;liimn.iry srhemcn for rocketa : 

1. Shepherd, I.. R. ; ‘^The Piohlem of lutcn^lanetBry Propulsion/' 
Bull of the British Interplanetary Society, 1, 9 Nov., 1946. 

2. Cleaver, A. V. : ''Interplanetary Flight", Journal of tha Brituh 

Interplanetary Society, VI, June, 1947. * 
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the inoriiistcry of Wat Si Jurii'', rein tin? the Jatakii 
fitoncH, have become coiisTjifiiou& in ihe domain of thc‘ 
Tar-Eastern Art. Except this among otiiers the beautiful 
paintings in the Jinarat temple of Vishnulok (North 
Siam) depict the Jife-story of Lord Buddha in a 
wonderful and sublle propensity." R.eally, the Buddhist 
Art of Thailand sliows and clanfii's what a sujireme 
position Buddhism occujnes in the* coiintTy and how 
it ]iulsa1rs with rhytLm in even the dav-to-day life of 
the Siamese. 



A L-Iose VK'W ol W al IMio (Ibingkok) 


'Pile ])j('s('iil WaU or MonasI lm'Ics ol Bangkok and 
otIuT ]»ail> ol Siam al.so sliow a great ailislie biilhance, 
wlijcli can he inisily discianihle on I lie gKam “carjiet- 
coloiiicd’' looU and elongahal, iingi rdito freeze- 
cornei's ‘ A\'at Bln a l\('o, Wat Siilhal, AVai \iiiii AAhit, 
Blio and A\ al Jk iichamaliopit stand a.- ('Malastm? 
nionumi'iils of beauty in the Iw'ait of Bangkok 1 ha\<' 
reasons to l)('li('\e llial I’lof Be Mav h.is not shown 
much coiisKhaat ion !>> igiionng the AA'ats ol Bangkok 
in Ills book on tlu' Buddhisl Ail of Siam. 

.is\> ainN lliiiik- Milli flu(' atioil th.il tlirj ■< 

I'xriiitisl .a Itii ma.iiKi ol km, M ihailli.iniuii i i.iillin iju, 

whom' u ifiii iiiii> 1m pliii I il II, t’lii.i I e>T A 1> Tin siii'l'"*'* 

iiilliniMi ii|m)ii i1m i ii!,i .i\ m>;s ,ii |i iliiiU d Iij |lu .iiillini biM iiid 

lO 1 m“ 0\ IT-IMlIl'h.lftl'HMl. Jhlii , p. 177. 

(». \ nil 1*. C. lel^ (jiipLi “ \ \ Mil t,i iln IiiU'iltM of Siam' “ 
Caliuttij Riittic, filniiai). ]<)1U, 

7. It M tliv tli.it ill) n cdifitt'H of iiiodciii Siaiii 

•howr iiiuili RUinlaiiti Avitli ihu lMeti.innk.ili.iii linti.Hes in llir I’adann 

hiRhla^ndt of Suuiulra. See, Fay Cooper Cole ; Ibe Peoples of 


2. The TIimlu Mythology : The Hindu mythology 
lias fdayed a very conspicuous part in the art develop- 
ment of Siam'. It has poured forth numerous ideas 
the minds of the Thais which have been inspiring their 
tendency of artistic creations. The figures of Yaksas,® 
Kinnaris and other semi-celestial beings form common 
art-motifs in the country })eing beie and tliero asso- 
ciated with the Buddhist Munaslorics ^and Qiaityas. 
The Yak.siis and the Kmnaris have got Ilnur best 
expre.s.sjoii.s on the Inise and siurt's (Bniiig) of AAkat Arun, 
which st;mds oppo.site Bangkok just on the bank of the 
Menani Cliao Phya iiver. The spires are shown to be 
borne by tlie sliuggling Yuk.'iiis, who it si'cm,'- cannot 
ln'ar the ininu'n^i' weight :ni\ longer on then .shoulders. 
Every wi inkle on tlnur fiici's 'shows the juTh'c.tion of 
aithslic expie.NsioM N(j doubt \Va| Amu sl.auds .‘is an 
wilurNs ol Tliai a-similation of Hindu in>thol()g\ <lone 
ill .a w.i\' of supi'ib oiigiuality •and \i\acit\. Ihe 
J\ iniiaii.s''' with tlaii half-peacock bodies ."l-'uid on the 
nppia portion.s ol llu' Wat 'Pheii lace^, .ur mi biaiuti- 
fullv (au\ed that tlii'X besjx’ak IIh* takait ol lh(' libiTal 
.ail, ol I lie Than Brang BuddhnI, t liems('i\ I's liny aie 
ai I is(i( .lll^ ,so ki'cai about tlie cliariiiiug coiitoius oi the 
celesiial tigiiri's who aie lu'st known in Hie IJindu 
mythologv. 

’i’he tiguie," ot India and otlaa Hindu god- also 
occui ill tlie inches of lh(’ s)mii's o) Wat Aiiin India 
silling on (he liack of hngi' Anavold (in\'thical el('- 
■j'lianl) looks K'ally goigeoiis and lias been gi\(‘n tlic 
('Xinession ol a (nio m\thical omnipotence'. 

'^Plie 8janiese believe in Maliade'v a, NaiasMiia, 
bakshmi and (Jauesha. d'lie lir.sl tw'O di'ilies the\ c.dl as 
‘Mahal h('p’ and ‘Plua Naiain’ The.m god.s are ('onti- 
nuoiisly shown in the “Dance-di amas” (Ijakhdn-liani) 
of the country. AAHioii I had been in Vislmulok, 1 
;jtl,endeil siu-li a dance-drama, wdieie India, L:ik-«hmi, 
Anauta N.iga. (cch'.^lial .serjient) and many other divme 
a>.sociale.s of tlie lust two deities (Naiavana and 
]\I:diadeva) wi're shown. Mahadi'va was shown on the 
pc'ak of mount Kadasa/" the Hindu olympns, Avilh his 
“Jjamaist” adheri'iits, the “lAhiitas’^ ami the “Jhsachas ” 
.\aiayrn.‘i w.as showm in one seene as Iving asleei) on a 
blue ocean sheltered under the immense' hoods of a 
Jaige' liA elra-headed s('i])en( having Lakslnm sitting liy 
his .siele ediariliug a duiiir lullaby The dances of Inelra 
.‘inel his ('IhcK'al eonijiatriots in the heavenly garden of 
Nandaiiakanaiia also ahow'ed the' relle’clions of Hindu 
i.ivlholeigv 

Tlie C^ieiTida (Eagle-Coel) and Naga (.serpent)" 
.are’ also adored by the Thai.s. The former has occupied 
siicli an e'Xalte'd position in 81:1111 that it lias^ become the 

R Siamrso, *'A'ak.’’ 

1 h« Sianirsc ulr;* of Kiiiii.iri ih lipit nliown in ihe Story <»£ 
M.iiii>r{i {Munokara irund'rBptiviting) ivhiih octura in a native colter* 
lion of llfI^ laiiak.iH, jiopularly known as Panjas Chataka (Bengali — 
Paiiihai Jalak'i. 

10. 'J'he Tfauln pronounce it aa Kadat. 

11. Thai pronuDciJitJOD is Tiakh. It is generally associsted 

vitli sea. i 
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royal insipcnia. The EaRlo-Cod wit]) his Ixaki'd no.-o, 
widc-sproiid wiiij^s and bi aiidisliod (•]aw^ oiin, ]>«• socii 
f\’riy ofhcial dociiiiK'iil. of Si:iin. The ])iiildins of l-lic* 
* (h'TK'ral J^)st Olhfi' of Barifikok has such a hiij'i' si>('‘*i- 
iiK'ii on’ils lop The vvorslji'p of CJaiiida, Ihf' Ncliiclc o( 
Vishnu, was ])os.sif)ly iuiI'iIkmI l)y IIk' d'hais fion* llic 
KhiiK'rs, wlio w’ci(' Ihf' CMiln'r sctlltas o( biain Tl)c 
latter wcic j?\ra1 (lc^otc^'^ of Vishnu whose' ol 

Klirncr jaaiod ha\(' be’eai aliundaiitlv lound in the 
countiy “( Mialui’bliuja” (toin-ainicd), slaiidini; 

“Vislinu muilis” / r.. llu' image's ol Vishnu can ))c seen 
ill the ;:all(‘ry of the' liaru^kok niiiscinn.^* 

'J'Ik' Xairas Ol x'l ]i('iil,v ai( adoH'd by tho 'Jdiai-- a.'^ 

can be di.'Cr'i neel in their iise^ in the ]>Mlusti ndc.-- ni 
Bllddhi^l Jiioliasl e'lie'S alid oIIk'I s.ie-lcel e'dlfice s Tli‘‘ 
Kieal chape'l at Naklion I'alljon has sin h stianjc** 
baJii.stiade ^ The woi^hip of snakes lias bee n coiiiini: 
down a,N ■! jioj'ulai ]Mac1ne in India tioin tune 

UiniH'nioMal " Some' srlielar'^ ineliidinn l)i T (- 
(iiipta^’ Ihuik Ilia' the' Naira-, an’ oruniiallx a''''Ocialed 
with Die Austin- w he. we ha\(' le-a^oti to Ix'lie'ie'. oliee 
came' to India tiorii Ihe* Sold h-Ka.-'t Asia 

(iane''lia ua-- diA ol nuia lb’ lea'iide'd b\ kmir 
Tama \[ ( IDlO-lia) the iriaiiebon ol t 'hm •domrkoin 

Sldl a bur imaiie' ol Hurhii(">h\\ .e a ((lainshai < \isi-s in 
the' fioiil of llie Si'iiakoiii 'riiealie' ol Banakok an<l d " 
stam]> i" ai\in on the Hold J'aae' ol e\.i\ llualiical 
proara riime 

Sonif olil Maha) ani-'l -e-als found in \\'e >1 Siaui 
and iioN i)ie-(!\(d in the' Simrapoi" Taille'- Mu-euin 

mobabb -show ihe' -.m ce'-^ of ! he Sa I h'lie ll :i.'- of ‘>iri'atl I 
in (lie diif'(‘lion ol niopairaliiiir 10a''( Indem d'aid 1 iki‘'m 
ill the I'tii I'N''l Thi-^ ecle’clic cult sm(l\' ilisplK'd lo 
some' e-\lent Ihe hde'r ail ol the Thais 

?» 'Hh' C I I'lllZdlioV (tf ('hma Tlle' inthie'liee eel 

ChineM nnlh'. and leire’iid- 111 tlii' ddiai Ail i" als(» \<'i\' 
notable Til the mode'in Wats of Jlimrkok. the* ima'je's 
of CdiiiK’.sf' Lokapalas liaAe been ke'pt alo»nr >\iih the' 
Inelian Ahik.sas Tlu'se' Aloiurolian ^l<rule'-^ wdh thin 
bc'aids and flowinp: die'.^se’s look regally shanfre- te) th*' 
imii-C diiiie’se oiilookeus and make' the'iii awviU' of Hk' 
])Osdion e)f Siam so \ e'i’v lu'ar lo China Siie-h laikopaku 
can b(' se'cn in Wat Bhra Ke'o, Wal Anin, ^^'al Idio ainl 
many othe'i monasle'nes of Siam 

III 1 «>T l,.it;lf in fliamipa, i ( inr''(’iu hi 1ii<I«>- 

Cliiiia. HI ( , I\. C Ala iniiulai - Chnmp't, ii. I'Ui timl i>i> l!e»Jl e»0. 'J h< 

daimlas an listji all\ sanii willi C, it ml, 'is nf niaiii|»a Iti iii," “mil 

alwi>H a failliliil rr|M mlui tiini of lhal of a binl.” 

1 {. (rii iilo-hook III :Iif' \ ajiia- !■> ena IJJb^al^ and Nalioiial ,Miihimiiii. 
Bangkok. ]')41J. 

14. I' t'lpiosori : Tre< and Serpent Jl oT<ihip. f' m v< hfpaedia of 

Jlphpum and Ja/ih s. T. C. Uas (.iifiia yarayun J'ri i r Padrntipnrana 
Prefai i . 

Ui. Prachin Banfila Sahityer Kntha. 

Ifi 'I'ho TCBcarchis of Perry (llir Clnldnn nf tin Sun) and 

Kcatii' (Man, Pa'>t ami Pre^rnt) niav iirovr the nrigin.il lialiiliilioii 
ol the Au8lioiir''iiitis in PolyiiPHia, whore Inu t’B of .1 pri -liislonc 
fjviliNfltion Btill exixlM. F'or th« Aiistrics, sec Lovi : Tht Prr- 
Dravidians and the Pre-Aryans in Ancient India (traiiHlafril hy Ur P. 
C. n.nprhi) ; and llu ('ambndge Hi'>tnrY of /))</(<(, Si <'. H. L. Mrhea : 
Pre- Buddhistic India. 


Br'rhaps Dragon was the foH'most, among the Fcmi- 
ce-ie'.-it lal be'ings of ( 'hiiia W'liicli fornmel tlie* art-miot if.'^ 
in Siam Diagon wa-. inliodnceel in Siam pos-iblv during 
the lii>l w.iNe ot ddiai iin.i.-^ion eu llii' e-oiiiiliy TliO 
faneiful bf'iiig w’lth all ds sirange’m'ss ali’pcar.- most 
elaboi -iie'lv in the- alt aiiel a I e'liit e euii ( ol Thailand. 
Ijale-i liowe'\ei, j)ii>b:ibb it W’a> a Inl on.-le-ej bv the' Naga 
<le'‘.ign- '1 lie 'e'li'iiit lend'' SO -imilar to the (diineso 
ehagoii (h'l'icted 111 Siam, ihat sejiiielime--, it is very 
ddlicull 10 di>t iiigiii-^h them Betth the ere'atun's are 
r^])llle"^ .uul tiiMi bodie'- are -(*a]\’ Tlie'ir f'VC'; Biiine' 



A i»oiiion ot tile tenepli' ol Whit Tina Ki>o 
(Bangkok) 


\Mtli \ < 110111 m ;ib''oluiel\ (lie ''anil' manner SometimeH 
both ol liie'iii ha\e' liorn-likc' nuigiowth^ on their 
he'ad> Tlu' ou]^ diffi ii'iiee' la lwee'U a Xag.i and 
J)r;ig(»n u this tied iIh' lattei his two eoib h'gs, wdiieih 
Hk' loiaie'!* lack-' Thl'^' aie gene'ially depiiied in Siam 
in an winding attdiieh' ddii' obvioii-' oiiiwaid "imilar- 
itie's iH'twe'e'ii tlie Naga and tlie Ihagon ])o— ildy e'Kplaiua 
the reason of sill >.-<1 it id ion ed the one bv tin' olhe'r in 
the' Si imt'se Art. In this cnnne'ctioii possibly i(. wall not 
be entirely out of jilacc to reiiie’mber the opinion nf 
Binyon (77/e Pa/ tit unis of the Far East) ae-cording to 
which Diageni is a niwslie' cicaluie nioie' associaled A\dH 
t.he .raiisccnde'ntahsm of the Ocean. Same is the case 
Avith Nbiga, wiiieh is also associale'el w’ilh Sea in the 
Indian Ideialure'’* So tin' te'mpie'rame'idal similaiities 
betw'eeii tli(' twei nn’.-'b'rioii.s ci (\'i i nre's iiiaA have some 
Millie 111 111/' dj.M'ussion on the Thai Art. 

17. Till' hrlii-f in Sen sprpiMilH i“ alsit i iirrrrit nmonp the riiai'. 
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Considerable Chinese inflnenee can also be seen m 
the iircliitecture of some K.odern momistonos of Siam 
A small edifice in the area of tlu' moiiastary of Pak- 
Nam is of purely <^"lnnes(‘ conslruclion. The modern 
Wats of Tliailand unlike th(' old Khmer monuments are 
more or less of Chinese fashion Really, the “Three 
Pagodas” (Wal Sam Jf)t) of Loplain with Indianosque 
Art and I lie modern monaslfa u's of Siam have a great 
gulf of ditTereiicc' betweim tln'in from an architeetural 
point of view Th(‘ oblong domes of the Khiiu'r .shrines 
of Lopburi can be easily dislinguished from the coloured 
and sloping rood's of the modern Wats of Bangkok 
The latter are undoubti'dty iiiflin need by the Cliini'sc' 
architecture. 



Cambodian ])lastic decoration on a dooi of the 
teiiijile of Chula mam (Vishnulok, K. Siam) 


The Siamese iiorcelaiii art has been also greatly 
influenced by the Chinese Art. The Thais first ado])t<‘d 
th(' art from (Miiua, and handed it, over to the distant 
islands of IkiriK’o. Ci'h'bes and .lapan According to a 
tradition current in Thailand, tin' eelebrati'd Sukhodaya 
king Jlaina Ivhamhaeng (14th conliiry A.D.) first 
introdnei'd thr imrcelaiii ait of China in Siam. 

There are reasons to bi'lievc that, this particailar 
branch of Ceramic Art was familiarised in Japan 
by the enterprisi' of Siam sinci' the bi'giniiing of 
Sukhodaya-Sw'ankalok epoch (13th century A.D.) ol 

^ Itt. H.*Binnia l..' May : liuddhiu 4rt m Siam. Introiluclion. 

ly. William Cdwvrr lluiiry : The Ceramu Art of China and thr 
Other (ioiintncs of thr Far Cast. 


the Thais. It has been noted by Honey*’ that the 
porcelain wares of Siam w'ere designed as “Shunkorok” 
(f.e., Svankhaloka m Northern Thailand) by the 
Japanese. At jircscnt it is a. matter of rogrid, that tiio 
Porcelain Art of Siam is steadily declining and the 
present W'liter a'pin'clu'nds that, if this process continues, 
It will vanish m Siam within a few decades. 

Some Siamese mural l>aiiilings an* al^o inspired by 
Chinese art-molifs. As an instance, the paintings of 
Wat Pho (or Wat Phra Chetuplion) concerns with the 
TaoLst philosophy of LaO Tsn. Those' paintings were 
first noted by Dr. K. D Nag"’ 'when Ik' visited Siam 
in 1929 with Dr. Tagore. 

4. The Romaynun ■ Much of the Sianu'se Art has 
been inspired by the stone's e)f tlm Hindu Kpie- of the 
Rarnayana d'he Thai Ltilhou-Rnins (Dance Diainas) 
are' generally based upon the ballaeis ejf Rama’s** 
he'roic career in Tianka On the' stage's of Siamese 
theal]-es the Aryan Pnnee, hi.s brolhei aiiel tlie 
large moiike'y hoide'S are' re']>i e'sente'd in a most ailistie 
and al the same' time’ in a ii'alisUc \\a\ with a touch 

e) ^ breathing emotjon and hilling melane-he)lv On se'cing 
these dane*(‘S the Indians will reeall le) I lie'll me'me)ries 
the days of foignlten \e)](> \\\\ ii the' Ra'iiiayanio 
themes could haiipen in the Ramavamc almospheie in 

the' .se)il of liiilia 

IVrhaps, the' most notabh' Raiiunamc iiitlucnci' on 
tlie' Thai Alt can f>e' ‘^e'cn in I lie- v all-j)aint mgs ol W'at 
Phra K(‘o"' whie'h stands just by tlc' siele ot the' Roa al 

f) alae*(' of Bangkok The' we>ndeiliil e-olom anel Ix'autiful 
fechriKine in the'se paintings le'allv alli’aci I lie- f)bse'r\ e'ls, 
1 would like te) elt'scnbi' the' galle'iv jiamlmg,^ of the* 
temple' of the Eme'iald Buddha as a \ nid de'])ie‘tion of 
the “Ramakien” done' by llu' biiishe's anel ."eilonr- 
pigmi'iits of tlie Tliai aihsls K\('i‘y out line- of the) 
liamtmgs is tinged with the- c-molion ot a elassie age 
and diawn witli the be'auly of brc'alhing life' 

'The' silve'i* \vorks of Siam are' also sonu'l line's artisli- 
eally inspiie*d by the meilifs of tlu' “Ramakie'u ’’ The 
l>ictur('s of Rama, Ilammiana. Dasaskandh}i Ra\'ana and 
others are generallv taken for elecoiating the silve'r- 
ornaments of Thailand. 

5. The Rnrintivc R( Ilejs . The 'primitive beliefs 
must ha\e .also co-operated in the’ dc'Veloiiment of the 
Thai Art The immensity of the inflnenee of many 
primitive ideas on Siame'se life has been nole'd by 
Reginald Le May in the following lines ; 

“Ti miust not. be forgot le'ii that, to the vast majority 
of Siamese (and Burm('se) peasants Buddhism is, and 
always has bei'n, what I call ‘the decoration of life’ and 
the jieopJc themsi'lves have remained at heart animists. 
Their lives fall into two parts. Tlw'y Pay their devotions 
and give tlu'ir offerings to the Lord Buddha, so that 

20. Ibid. 

21. India and thr Parifu JT orld. 

22. Known as “Kainakirn” in Siam. 

2.1. Thais call him Phra Ham or Phra I-am. 

24. They worn originally thawn at the instain-o of Rama I (1782- 
1809 A.D.) or PhrP Buddha Yol Fo Chulalok of the pn-Bcnl Chakri 
dynasty. 
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thoir merit may increase and their karma may enrich 
Iheiii in future life, but in their i)resent lif(' there are 
n liost of P’l, or spirits to be propitiated if evil is not 
*to befall them, and the latter are, therefore, continually 
court (‘d ancl feasted to the same.”^ 

There* aie* tiny wooden sane’ iiaries supported on 
4 or 5 ft. high jioles with terra-cotta crude human 
linages in^ fi-ont gjf many Thai residences. These sanc- 
tuaries, I have heard, have been kept in order to extol 
certain good-spirits The terra-cotta crude and toy-like 
imagi's, reminded me in iSiam of the cult of “Dharma- 
puja'’^’ in Bengal where als.o such images are 
j>i oi)iliated with r(*\'(‘renc(>. Tin* worshp) of spirits^ is 
(‘('rtainlv of pri'-historic origin as it mav b(' di.s(‘(‘rned 
liom the ciudf^art of the tvira-cotta images. This cult 
of sjiii it-worshij) might have bet'ii handl'd down to the 
•'Dials l)V till' ('ai hei Khmers"'' who, a^ we ha\e ri'asons 
lo [)('li('Ne, \N(ae of Austric descf'nt. 

G The TaU s oj Java Thi' Panji epic ol 

Ja\a lias also got e\]iiession in th(' 'Diai Art for its 
la'auliful stones and subtle hteiary pients. Tin* ejne 
lelab's the Ik'Ioic exiiloils ol Si i Panp oi Radin Tnu of 
Ivuijpan The pnnee was at liist betiotlied to (."handra- 
kiraria, tht' jniiiei'ss of D.iha 'Die pimcess was extra- 
oidiiiaiilv Ix'anlifnl and so Ik r fame traM'Ileil in distant 
lands Now. Kadin liiu f<-ll in lo\e with another giil 
dunng th(' tiiiu' oi his ladrolhal with the* Daha princess 
ai'd, thel('l)^, caused tlu' wialh of h('i father, who 
decidt'd lo gi\(' his daughti'r to anv othi’r suitoi who 
will cinne tn s| to many hei I uifoi (unalelv, uncomely 
t’lioi.ika ad\anced Insl to many hei \s IIk* king of 
Dalia could not Jail back in liK ))iomis(', unwillmulv 
aira.ng('(l his danghli'i’s mainage with him In the 
nieaiilime,* Kadin Inu, b\ chanci' and foi the tiisi time 
•^aw < 'haiidi.-ikiiana and h'll deepK' in h'Ve with hc'r 'Pi' 
legain the ]innc(’ss he had to jiass thiough many risks 
and ililficnltK's and at last, lie could gain hi'r with 
Ik’i tine J()\ e for him. This is the mam theme of tlie 
l*an.p-lal(',‘’ Avhicli ]K)ssibly first appeared in Java in 
th(' 14th c(’tilury AD and then was introduci'd in Siam 
ni the* 18th century A.D., ir., at the end of the 
Ayutliian pi'i'iod. As the ti’adition goes, the two 
dnught(*rs of King Baroniakot, prince.ss Kuntlion and 
pnnci'ss Mongkut-, tirst translated the Panji-tale into 
Siamese after having been acquainted with the story 
bv a Malayan girl. The play written b\ the el«h'r 
sister IS known as “Inao Yai” (the elder’s Inao) and 
th(' iilay (“oiiqiosed by tin* youngc'r sisti'r is known as 

-rj. Ibid, pupo lou. 

26. For inforaiation about “Dharniniuija.” boo, tin* relevant 
"orlm of H. I*. SnHtri, D. C. .Son, T. C. 1)uh Ouji h and .S. Sen on the 
Hi'.tury nf Bengali Literaturr. 

27. Thi- ShariH. the Karens and the Kaehins of Burma are also 
pri'.ii worshippers of Hpirits. See, Lydc : The Cnnt nent of Asia, 
I' tpe 496. 

28. For the mysteriouB cults of the pre-hisioric Austrirs. see, 
I’erry The Children of the Sun ; Van Dei Hoop : The M egahihs and 
Beniains in South Sumatra. 

29. H. K. II. Pnnee Damronft Rajanubhab and H. H. Prince 
Dhaiii Nival hold that there are many versions of this Javanese epic. 


‘Tnao Lck'’ (the younger s Inao).”" Later on, the 
Javanese tale v\'as translati'd or adopt I'd by others into 
Thai, but none was so exetdlent as was the om* com- 
posed by King Rama II (1809-1824) Although the 
play of Rama IT is regarded as best among other 
\ersi()ns the .Siamese theatres generally stage the jiiay 
that was composed by H. R. H. Prince Nans in the 
last ])art of the 19th eonturv. IIis version is known as 
“Lakhon Digdainban” ir, classical jilav. The reason of 
tlie immense ])o))ularily of the “Dikdamban play'"^'' 
was pos.<ibIy the true assimilation of the Javanese epic 
into Thai Reei-ntly, it was shown in the Silpakorn 
Thealie of Bangkok. 



Phra Moiikholopobit — A Buddha image (.Vyuthia) 


I’he classical pla\ of “Inau” not only inspires Ihe 
dances of Siam but it al>o bt'comiiig iln* art-raotif 
in Thailand from the latliT jiart of the Ayuthian period 
(13.50-17G7 AD) A particular class of Thai pamt.mga 
(as 1 have seen) di'pict the scenes of “Inao’’ with 
poetic colours and romantic liackgrounds. Some of such 
beautiful pamtings can lie si'c'U in th(’ Fine Arts Dojiart- 
iiierit of Ikmgkok. Somewhere, wTiting his ecstatii' love 
for Busba on ihi' ]H'tals luao gives a screw pine flower 

'to. Rad III Iiiii iH railed Inao, and Chandrakiruna ih called Busba 
in Siam. 

31. Full name was Phra Hiiddlia Foes La Nobhalai. Sec. Woodi : 
I'lstory of Siam. 

32. Ii w'as first ahown m the Chao Phya Theves’ Theatre t" 
Bangkok, 
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to a maid-servant named Ubol. The lover still holds 
(in a puintiug) Ins dagger in liis hand with whicli ho 
doUiehod the flowed Iromi the tree with a wonderful ex- 
pression of hope, rc-liietance and grai’o. Tlie vast moun- 
tain in the background with its gushing streams and 
sharp ridges, looms, with a s(’nse of ('ternily, as if it 
were an epitaph of eosmie sorrow }ia\iug th(* rippling 
love of Itiiio in front of it — a strange contrast 1 In 
another 7 )ieture Iiiiio is s(m'ii gravely ruling in a 
jungle w’llh his wairior-comrades fully accoutred with 
weapons and armours, })ossibly lo engage liimself m some 
skirmish W'ltli his enemies. In this picture' Ik' looks like 
a gallant Troubadour (U' Mmiu'smgcT ot nualiaeval 
Kuio]'e with a mixed ])oeli(' and heroic (‘vpression 
Keally on(‘ cannot foigi't, the Tna()-]>amt mgs which are 
all tinged w'iIIj a delicacy oj ('iiiolion and mar\ el of 
refinement. 



Wilt Sam Jot or The Three Tiigodas tLopburi) 


As the Kamavairc ar.d the Indo pjunt.ings can Ix' 
sc'cn many times, sah' by sidi' in Siam, one can hardly 
check his teiiiplal inii to coinpaie th( m Tlie coiiijinrison 
may go as follow’s : 

(a) W'hile the llaiiiaVamc Ti.iiriliiig- .show som<‘- 
tiincs some grotesque scenes depicting the fearful 
demons, the liiii()-painting‘> are ('lllll•el^’ friM' Irom them. 
All the Inan jiietures are rich watli beautiful sceiu's 
JUid associalc'd with ciilliii'ed .and pnnci'lv personages 
The lieajis of skulls and loathsome figuics (as it is a case 
wfith the Ramkien) cannot be seen in the Inao- 
painting.s. 

(h) Tlie Ramayanic paintings aie the depictions 
of a mvlliologv. TIh' Inao paintings on the otlier 
hand, look hki' the di'pictions of a heroic ballad of the 
Middle Ages 

(e) The inciures of the Indian epic are drawn 
wdlh llu’ slereotvfx'd leclmiqnes, while the Inao paint- 
ings display a better style of a finer school of art. 

7. 7'hc Fullc-lorcs! and the PancJtas C hat aha ' 
Besides what we ]iaA(> nOaled, there are other motifs of 
more popular and indigenous origin, which get expres- 


sion in the Thai Art. In the Vajirajnana®* Library of 
Bangkok there are some fine lacquer and gilt book- 
cases the surfiices of wdiich display the folk-arts of 
Siam. The popular h'gend of “womcn-fruits’ {Nan- 
phal)"* IS dejiicted on oiU' of such cases. ‘ The story 
runs lik(‘ this, that in thii olden days in some moun- 
tainous regions theie were some trees wliose fruits re- 
sembled each a growm-iip girl. Now fpr the aciiuisition 
of these fruits there was a tusah' botwi'on the celestial 
Gandharvas and the Vidyadliaras, both the parties 
trying lo take away aS niaiiv fruits jis they could. At 
last they could not gain much in this sensual struggle, 
as they fritteii'd aw^ay all their (‘lu'rgy by hitting each 
other. Jh’ceriily Rhya Anumaii Rajadhon, the Director- 
G(‘n('ral of the Fine Arts in Siam, has 'written a very 
inl('r(‘st,ing ailn le on this subject One day, he him- 
self showed me the gilt df'coiations of this jieeiihar 
slorv of W’oman-fruit in tlie Vajirapiana Library. 

Afl(*r invest ig:it ing si'vt'ral Thai manuscripts in the 
Musf'um, tlK' present writer has seen that a great 
number o| Hk'Hi deincl tin* folk-lalc's of ancient and 
mediae\'al Siam Tlu' picluies ef winged liorsi's, wiiigt'd 
e]e])haiils and olhi'r ix'cnliar beings w’(M(‘ .Miiely diawn 
to expri'.ss some Thai folk-storif"' Th(' 'pepular follv-ait 
of m('dia(‘\al Siam of tin' A^ll!lllan i')n»ch (1350-1767 
A.D.) was ’possiblv. also, influenced ))V tin' “I’anchas 
Ghataka” in’ the “J'hftv .Tafaka'-’' which wa'ic oiiginally 
cuinpili'd ))v .''tune monk- o) (Oin'iig Alai in the (xiremp 
noiUi of Siam ^lu’se .lalakas have litth' coiiriection 
W’ilh the original Indian Jalaka- and they an eoloun'd 
With liaos-'rii.ii If'gf'iids 

The nn'diaeval Thai diam;i of Phra L.-nv***’ (15th 

(entuiy AT)) .ilso has lii'en inspiring tin' indigenous 
Art of the Thais. Tin' story is tinged w’ith so much 
tiagedy that en in tlu' moih'rn davs tlu' Thai })eople 
cannot but .sh('d li'ar,- when tln'v learl or lislf'n to this 
sad ejns(xle of the bvgoiie day,'-’ 

Alanv vears ago, lliere were Uvo ri\al kingdoms in 
the region of j)re.s('nt Chiengmai, calk'd Muang Song 
and A/Inang Suang, ruh'd '})y king Pi.iai and King Phra 
Law**'^ respectively. The lat(' fatln'r of Phra I^aw once 
killed the fatln'r of Ibjai in a liot battle. This caused 
(lie \'indic1i\e wratli of Pijai’s st('p-inoth('r Dara who 
wais one of the wid()W\s of llie slanghteri'd king. Now’, 
it W'as tlie irony of fate tliat the tavo beautiful 


.'C’l. It was tti( ji u“nll> nanir nf kiiiK Moii^kiil (Jliiiiia VI), son of 
kiiip Cluirnlunrk Hi fnini 1910 tci J9:’.'> A. I). 

,M. 'I'hf* Si alun rallnl it iKukkali phuL It HouniU siiiiilar lo 

in muhal phul. 

S'! 77 i» Silpahorn Jnurnnl, lehruaiv lOlO. Uani'kok. 

36. It haH Imm'm tiuTiftlaiod into Enf^lish by H. H. Prince Prem 
(.hava, Lfiiuirr o[ the Chiilalongkorn UmverHity. 

37. Thf Hiorv of ‘‘Pina Law” pOHHibJv di'picts the political 

condition of North Siam during the, epoch of Thai invasion of the 
country in ihi 13th i entury A.l). At that tune the part of Siam North 
ot Iltarudit was divided into numerous small prineipalitios. 

the Sukliothoi Insrniition of Kama Khumhueng , C. B. Bradley : The 
lli.ftary oJ the Sukhnthai Letters. 
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{taughtefs of Pjjai (of Muang Song), Porn and Purn 
fell deeply in love with Phra Law (of Miiang Suang), 
jjs they heard about his charming beauty, and fervently 
longed to unify themselves with him in marriage union. 
Having se-cured the help of a magician named Phu 
Chao Saining Prai (JiOrd of the Forest, a soreerer) they 
brought the young prince of Muang Suang in iheir own 
palace by^ieausiof charms. Phra Law went there only 
with Ins two soldiers Nai Keo and Nai Karn, 
refusing his iiiollu'r Ihjon J^ong’s continuous lervent 
api>eals not to Jejivc Jionio to be 'a j)r<'v tf» an unknown 
peril. Magician Saming Prai lurnsc'lf brought liim 
llic palace of Muang Suang having taken the shape of 
a white chickf’Ti. Tlu' fleligliis of the two pnncc‘sses 
knew no bonnfls wlien tlu'v saw him m tli('ir pidace- 
gardf'Ti and within a short time l^hia Law .‘irid (he two 
princt'ss(‘s were siitmiergi'd in torrents of lo\e and solL 
expression. In the irieanlime, the matif'r came to the 
('.‘irs of king Pijai .and his sle])-motlier I)ira Tie- king 
acknowh'dged tin* J(>\e of Phi a Law, as he had no 
grudge against the innoernl and ehaiiiniig ]'Tinc(' who 
was not guilty of killing his (Pijai’s) father. ])ara. Was, 
iioweviu'. of a (lilT('i‘(‘nt (iNpo.-itioii She .s('nt a comi>any 
of Povjil CJuaid.s to kill him on (he s]iol TIk’ rough 
soldna’s iinnu'diately hasIc'iK'd tr» llie garden and bi'gaii 
to fling arrows upon the piiuce "riK' bodyguards of Phra 
J.aw, and the two juineesM'^ heejUK' the firM victims. 

< hit of o\ ei w helming grief and sonow, (In > oung ])rine(' 
Ir’ed to dash against the nnirdena-s with his Poyal 
s(‘imilar but, iinforl unatelv an airow i)i{'rce(l his heart 
before he could ai»pioach Ihf'ni In tlu’ iiieantimie, king 
Ihjai was a^^akenef^ })y the noise and when he rushed 
louards liie iatal ^pot In was stunmd Witli })Oiiudless 
agony Itf wa^ too late ; his daughters and their 
loV(T had aheadv bhal to death with their associates. 
Out of invmeTisf' de'-])air Pijai oidf'ied his ste]‘-niot]iev 
and h('r tioops to bf' tortured to death Tliis is. in briet, 
the stoiy of “Phra Law” Ileu’, 1 cannot slop witliout 
quoting 1h(' following words of grief whi(‘h eanic from 
the m(*nlh f»f king Pijai in tlie last, scene : 

“0 my daughters, wdiat great sorrow you have 


inflicted on me ! How sliall 1 live now that you are 
dead ? I would follow you. but it cannot be. Much did 
I hope that by your union with Phra Law Vioth our 
countries’ wounds would soon be hejaled. Little did I 



a modi'in ti'inple of Bangkok 

think that by your di'ath it .sliould be so For neviT 
sliall oui '^tatc'' b(‘ at ('nmity bet me-^^ages bf' sent to 
1 lira Laws court, .and to Ihion Long. Ins (jueen-mother, 
and let tlu* gjeal ones of their laud atb'iid the funeral 
ritf's Togf'thf'r in one funei.d-pyre .shall these lovers 
b(* crematf'd. and wdth tlioir ashes we .«1ki11 sow in both 
our countries’ fulds the .sec'ds of pen^elual pe.ace.”“ 
"Pina Law” lias been m;inv time.s enact ('d as a 
dance-diama in the Silpakorii Theatre of Bangkok. 

38, Truusluljuu b> H, 11. I’niicr Pr« ni Cluya. 



A DAY IN HAMPTON COURT 

By Dr. MATILAL DAS, m.a., b.l., ph.D. 


Hampton Court is a beautiful pala<‘e built by Cardinal 
Wolspy, the last of tlin great ecclesiastical statesmen of 
England. He displayed great energy in the management 
of supi)lies for the French War and in negotiating the 
alliance with France and thus won the great favour of 
King Henry VIII. But his failure to procure the 
divorce of Queen Catherine was the cause of his fall. 
It was a present to his patron but beyond all doubt 
it was no willing offer of homage. 


Loitering in the Chestnut A\enue wilh the palace 
of red brick in tlie bai'kgrouiid, th(' famous lines of 
Shakespeare put, into the mouth of Cardinal Wolsey 
cam-e to my mind : 

^^FarcivcU, a lun{) farewell io all my grearncss ! 
This IS the state of man : today he pat}^ forth 
The tender leaves of hope , tomorrow blossonhs, 
And hears his blushing honour thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And, ichen he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-npening. a-nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured 
lAke little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown ‘pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left Tnc, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 

I feel my heart new opened, 0, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on prince's favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
/That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
ilore pangs and fears than wars or women have: 


And when he falls, he falls like LuciUe, 

Never to hope again!* 

Life is such a tragedy | 

Hampton court is close to London and affords a 
pleasant trip. It can be reached by rail from Waterloo, 
by motor buses from Putnen Highgate and 
places, and by green-line coaches from Victoria and 
Hyde Park corner. I trinelled by coach from the Hyde 
Park corner. During the summer months one can also 
travel by river on sl(‘aniers. The 
gardens adjoining this stately palace 
are open daily tall dark. Om* however 
is to ])ay various chaig(‘s for a view^ 
of the state apartments, th(‘ Chapel, 
the Haunted (hdlery, the great Hall, 
the great kitchen and c(‘llars and the 
orangery. Those are gi nerally ke])t 
open between 10 and 5 p.m. 

Hanrploii court b(‘ars no longi'r 
the royal pomp, but still a visit to 
it is worth-while, for it is the largest 
and m several ways the finest of all 
the rojml palaci's of England Though 
George 1 was tlii' last, sovf'reigii who 
resided h('re, still the palace is 
maintained with great cai^. 

Standing in the midst of this 
beauty m stones one ft'els with a 
]>rofouud faith in the value of beauty 
that all effort and all stri\iiig afli'r 
beauty has the siii)renu- valii(‘ for 
life, even if the high goal of iierfection is iii’V('r 
reached. I tried to understand th(> symbolical 
language of the sculptor who built- this marvi'llous 
edifice. It was the living rxi)ression of a unique 
personality who sang his songs not m times, not m 
words but in lines and eurvi'S on stones. 

The sensitive artists who were engaged in j)lanning 
and constructing this edifice were lovers of beauty. The 
desire to experience pleasure and to please, to enjoy 
and make others enjoy, is the most forceful earthly 
incentive in all the creation of beauty and I must say 
candidly that these sculi)tors have succeeded well in 
their mission. 

The palace contains about a thousand apartments, 
most of them are now the residence of royal pensioners 
and other privileged persons. But the magnificent state 
rooms with the fine pictures, the courts and the charm- 
ing gardens are being preserved for public views. 

There is a compelling grac€ in this lively palace, 
one feels that there is a permanence which time cannot 



Hamilton Court P:ilace. View from the south 


A t)AY IN HAMPTON COURT 
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touch, tt voqulros the sensitivonoss of a Ruskin to 
apprreiato the boautios that lie hidden in stones. But 
tliat this magnificoiit and beautiful palace is the 
outward expression of the inward beauty which haunted 
the imagination of the m'aster-builders. In recent years, 
several ))arts which wore not formerly open for public 
gaze hM^o been oi)enetl to the public. These include 
Die old meal and a fine battlemented Bridge, built by 
King Heniy VIIl for his beln\’ed darling Anne 
Boleyn. , 


of tragic horror and agonies of sense and spirit. It is 
no wonder therefore that the suffering soul of the lovely 
lady always seeks for the loved one throughout the 
many rooms and apartments of the stately palace. 
Though she never finds the joy of union, still one can 
fondly believe that the pursuit gives a purpose and 
nreaniiig to her forsaken soul. The hunger of the human 
heart for love* survives the grave. We felt an electric 
touch as it were when we were shown round the 
Haunted Gallery. There are and there will be mysteries 
that touch the horizon of human 



thought but will never be made 
known to man. 

We can al.Mi visit now “My Loid 
Gardinall’s Lodgynges,” the apart- 
numts of C^aidinal Wol.sey. While 
going thiough them T pondered on 
the life and acliiev'ement.s of this 
gi('at man TIk' well-educated son 
of a merchant of I]>swich h(> attract- 
(‘d the notice of Henry VUI by his 
wonderful caj)acity for business. He 
wa^ the first man to envisage the 
value of tin* iiolicy known as balance 
of i)ower. By skilfully manipulating 
the tangled Ihread^ of continental 
jiolitics, he raised high the prestige 
of England He wa< a ])roud upstart 
however and was disliked by the 
people foi his arbitraiv taxation and 


'JIm' Bioad Walk. General view 


for his dosin' to ruh* without the 
]*arhament. His life of shadow 


It lia.-. ]>een wel said that Ili'iiry 
\’I1I was. I lie km . the whole king, 
and nothing but 1 v king IL' was a 
di'sjiol whoM' vvid wa'^ law and his 
Miiiisleis am I’ailiainenl (Mined out 
vvlialev('r lu' wished Hi-- love foi 
Anne Boleyn was the indin'ct e;iiis(' 
of his grc'ates* acliiev eiiK'nl , which 
was to secuie the ecclesiastical inde- 
jiemh’iice of his count rv Henry VUl 
\vant,('d to hav(' a divoice with his 
<im‘en (’atheiini' He believed that 
*liis marnagi' with In- brollu'i s widinv 
was cursed bv God but as (^'ilhf'rine 
was lh(' aiinl of C'hailes \ of Spain, 
the Bo])e ff'art'd to offend liim and 
the king could nut secure' th(' divorce 
from the Popt'. This enragi’d tlie 
df'spol and In.^ got his Parliament to 
])ass a lUimU'i ol Acts which took 



away the authority of the Pope in 


Crocus lime 


England. 

The famous “Haiintod Galh'iy” was not also open and shine cannol tlierefore but fascinate the visitors 
to the public bc'fore It is b(‘li('V^('d that the ghost of as they move round the palacc’ of his lovm and 


Catherim' Howard, another of Henry’s unfortunate delight. 

^darlings’, haunts the galleiy. Love is the supreme force This noble edifice was built of red bricks wdiich 
in life that sanctifies and strengthens the soul. But now delightfully mellowed by time In the clock court 
when frustrated it may. take the lovers to the abysses stands the reputed astronomical clock which was con- 
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stmctod for Henry VIII. The gate-house is one of the In the Wren Orangery wc saw with delight the 
finest portions of the original buildings. The noble nine large tempera paintings by Andrea Mantigna. 
Ttidor monarch built also the Great Hall with its They represent the triumph of Julius Ceaser. ^ ^ 
uniagnifLcent tapestries and wonderful timber-roof. It I left the palace by the Chestnut Avenue. I had 
was Sir Christopher Wren, the great architect who not the pleasure of seeing the 200 years old chestnut 
added the state rooms surrounding the Fountain Court trees in bloom. It is said that the flowering chestnuts 



The Lion Gateway 


for William III. The collection of paintings in this 
palace is one of the finest in England though some of 
the best have been removed to other palaces. We were 
charmed by the paintings of Kneller which celebrated 
the lovely ladies of the court of Charles II. 

It struck us with wonder and joy to see the admir- 
able tapestries which depict the life of Abraham. The 
great vine is an object of great attraction in the gar- 
dens. It was great fun to remove through the maze. 
You are to go to the right when entering and come 
out by the left if you would not be caught by its intri- 
cacies. In the Busby Park are still maintained tame 
deer. 



Hampton Court Palace. Corner of south front 


whicn stretch up to Tedding! on arc the source of great 
delight to the sight-seers during the summer. 

In the modern life of bustle and worm's we live 
from moment to moment and accordingly wc fail to 
perceive the things of the world in its true context. This 
day in Hampton enabled me to make the unconsciods 
surrender to the spirit of beauty and harmony. Tin* 
impressions of this trip would therefore remain in my 
life as a permanent source of creative delight. The 
sweet music of the lovely landscape, the beauty whicii 
is the work of human skill and the emotions which arii^u 
out of its associations still haunt me in the midst 
petty cares and distractions of life. 



MOBILE HOMES 


Trailers in America 


Although the trailer is comparatively new to the road, ji was during the war that (railor m.inufricturera 
has, within its short span of life, established itself diHcosered new ways of providing extra space without 
as a flourishing industiy in thf 3 United States. Eivly increasing weight and new methods for stepped-up 



production. They also learnt^d from 
America’s trailer population what 
accommodations a family expected 
in its trailer. Consequently, engineers 
learned to squeeze into 200 or so 
square feel all the necessities and 
many of the luxuries of the modern 
American home. 

By the end of the war, the trailer 
industry was producing 75.000 units 
a year. In 1946, almost 90 pei cent 
of those sold went to permanent 
trailer dwellers. 

Many Types and Designs 

There are many types and designs 
for trailers, but today’s 150 manu- 
facturers all produce at least two 
general types : the big Caravan 
model, which, in spite of its name, 
is best suited for permanent housing; 


A new arrival is checked in at a trailer camp m one of the many 
modem parks now being established throughout the U.S.A, 


and the so-called conventional 
model, which is streamlined for 
travel. 


in its development (toward the 
1900’s), coDslruc-tion iikui, oil men 
and carnival folk were quick to 
recognize • its adxantagcs as a 
home on wdieels and a solution 
to the many problems of packing, 
transportation and housing. By 
1935, there were 34 builders in 
Klkhart, Indiana, (birthidaco of 
the trailer), and plants had also 
si)rung up in Alma and Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, and in Chicago 
and Los Angeles. As America 
gulled out of the depression and 
times improved, strong competi- 
tion developed and bigger and 
more luxurious trailer models 
were put on the road. Engineers 
were called in to create new 
designs for greater comfort, and 
assembly-line • methods were 



employed to speed production. 

The outbreak of World War II, 
which at first threatened to ruin many a lo 

I the growing industry, actually gave 

sfuiUier impetus to production. The U. S. Government 


This American family, vacationing in the wilderness of one of the 
many Nationa Parks in the U.S.A., enjoy all the comforts of home 
in their trailer 


fui Uier impetus to production. The U. S. Government The typical trailer is about 25 feet long, eight feet 
celled upon mnnufactun'rs to provide special mobile wide and weighs between 3.000 and 3,500 pounds. Moat 
kmits for the field and thousands of trailer-coaches for of this weight is carried on tandem w^heela wnth about 

pefenso-bousing purposes. 11 per cent distributed over the chassis of the tow car 
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through a ball-and-socket hitch, which allows easy 
control of the trailer on the road. 



The interior of one of Aiiicricu’s modein trailers 
showing the galley and dining areas 


The covering of the trailer is usually of plastic, 
coiiiiiosition board or aluniiniuni, and the frame is 
made of welded steel. In tlu> wheel unit aie brakes 
operated from a button in the steering wheel of the 
tow car, which will stop not only the tow car but the 
trailer as well. In addition to driving lights, some 
trailers carry an electric device to signal motorists 
behind that the road ahead is clear foi’ pa.ssing. 

Within the 200 square feet of the average trailer, 
there is a surjirising amount of space. The combined 
hving room and dinette, 8 feel by 11 feet, usually 
coutuins a eonvertible davenport, sleeping two people, 
a full-length wardrobe, mirrored cabinets, buill-in table 
ends, a radio nook, and book and knickknack shelves. 
Carpenting, curtains, fluorescent lights and overhead 
cabinets add extra comfort. 

The bedroom, usually at the rear, is large enough 
for a double bed, stowage cabinets and a small vanity. 
Extra storage space is provided under the beds, and 
sliding doors, using a minimum of space, offer privacy. 
The lower-priced models are less roomy, with fcwci 
novelties, and less exjiensive tiiminings. 

While most trailers are uniform in general appear- 
ance, individual owners can add whatc’vcr imiirovementg 
and gadgets they like. 


LuxrHY Model on Display 

One of the most expensive trailers on display 
the sju'ing trailer shows was one built for a Near East 
potentate. It is 38 feet long and contains four rooms. 
It was equipped with an electric fireplace. In addition 
to the standard efjuipinent in th(' gallev, it, had an 
electric dish-washer and garbage disposal unit, an air- 
conditioning unit, and a large elect rie^rofrigetat or. The 
bathroom', of stainless steel and Plexiglass, had a hot 
and cold shower, a washbowl and toih't. Such novelties, 
however, will not often bf' seen on the road because 
trailers over 35 feet in length are difficult to manoeuvie 
and, in addition to their high cost, art* impractical for 
families really interested in mobility. , 

Trailer Resorts 

As the tiailer gains in popularity, traih'r re.sorls 
have begun to dot tin* countryside, offering many con- 
venienees for a nominal f(‘('. Most of Iht'st' tiaihT 
cami>s are within a day’s driving distanci’ m vvny ?>ait 
of the United Stall's Some of the iiarks liki' iho.'^e m 
tlie vicinity of Miami, Tampa, Los Angi'Ies and Palm 
Springs are similar to first rate resort hotels Among 
other things, tliey offer landscapf* i)arking areas, ciin- 
crete patios for each traih'r stand, suifaecd walks and 
roads, swimming pools, up-to-date sanitary facilities, 
shower batlis, ganii' rooms, directed recreational pro- 
grams, free dances and motion 7'ic^ure?. 



By night the .*^eats of the trailer can be pulled 
out to form a bed 


The day when the typical trailerite was willing to 
undergo inconveniences for the benefits of economy, 
independence and an outdoor life is apparently over. 
The average trailer-owner is a family man, and his 
liousewife demands home facilities in her moveabh' 
living quarters. Today evt'n the lowest-priced trailers 
provide oil heat, butane-gas stoves, built-in iceboxes, 
electric lights, stainless steel sink units, insulation and 
comfortable sleeping accommodations. — USIS. 


HUMOUR IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

By ram NIVA« MIRDHA 


It is ono of tlic most obsljnato, llioush least-foundod, 
of Jiterary projudicrs lhat thoi’c' is no Hussian liumour. 
liiissians arc ^ soJcnm and serious people, and at the 
fii-.st ac(iiiaintane(J, wlietlior in literature or in life, give 
the impression of bi'iiiju; gloo-my and forbiddmjj ; but 
under tins cold cxlerKu befits a warm and human, 
thou^(h not flippant, heart. Like th(‘ English, the 
RussiMiis loo are (Uidowed with a strong s(‘nsf‘ of humour, 
which they evpn'ss in their own indi\idual way. 

Russians ha\e always been a poor and o])press('d 
peojde and the things arr* ru) bellei today. The va>t 
majority of lliein liaM' Jed a life of poV(‘rty and 
degradation and th('retoi-e it is but natural that in their 
humour we seek in \ain for boisteiou^ laughter and 
fatuous optiinisin chaiacleristic of lli(' liiimoui of more 
joosjK'rous (aiunliM's. 

'J’he oi)]n<'ssors of the common jx'oph' of Russia 
lwn(‘ bef'ii the aristocrats, tlu* (io\ eminent officials, 
bur('aucrats and otlaa's like them who belonged to the 
luling liK'ran'hy I-’roin tin' earliest days to the present 
tune, Russian wiiti'rs hase bei'ii ridiculing these high-up 
pc'rsons. E\('n in th(' ]ti('sent-(l.iy totahtaiiaii Russia, we 
find \\nters hasiiig digs at Communist red-lapism, in- 
efficitmcy and couuption There has always been a very 
sliict censorship in ]{ussia and il an author washed to 
g('l into i>rint oi on tin' stage, h(‘ had to hide his scorn 
in the garb of innocmit satiie. This satire soimdames 
biokc' forth into velieimuit exiuvssions of vitriolic 
indigiiitiun, as witli Shchedi in, but tlaie are many 
instances wIk'Ii it w'as temjieied with indulgence and 
eharity as jn the ease of Gogol. 

The comi)arisoii of tlie English with the Russians 
in tlie beginning of this artich' w’as not unintcmtional. 
Then' is miicli in common Ix'twei'n thex' two j)eo})le 
Th(’ insularity and tlie chilly self-consciousiiess of the 
EiighsJi i)eoj»le is suim'thing that is. in effect, akm to 
tlic solemn and sullen a,spect of tlie Russians 
More than in England, tin* distinction betw’een humour 
and exaggerating satire has become \ ery tliin in Russia 
duo to the peculiarities of its historical developimmt, 
but still the tw'o literatures ha\e much in comanon 
so far as their iiumorous sides are conceriU'd Merimee 
went so far as to call Gogol oik' of the best “English” 
humorists. Travels of Chudiikov all over the country 
in search of dead “souls” is rominiseont of Mr. Pick- 
wick's advenUires, and his coachman, Selifan, who got 
drunk with every “di'cent man” lias something of Sam 
Weller in him. Even the bitterness in Shchedrin is in 
the vein of Swift. There are many characters and 
authors in Russian literature which bring to our mind 
their English counterparts. 

Russian literature is a great panorama of a vast 
humanity in grief and wisdom, but it is human none 
the less. It can be likened to an inumenso landscape 


drenched m fog and cold, a fantastic mural that 
abounds with grey tints. But m spite of it there are 
visible at times distinct, though sliglitly desultory, 
shafts of light, Immour and laughter. 

We will now conduct a brief survey of Russian 
literature and se‘o tlie rich and varied contents of its 
humour. This survey, of necessity, will have to be very 
sketchy, but I am sure that by th(‘ end of it wc* will 
have ac(iLiainted oui selves with the highlights of 
Russian humour. 

Russian litdature properly so-called begins with 
th(‘ 19th century and lt^^ ormciiJal originators are Push- 
kin and Gogol. It is difficult to imagine two writers 
more unlike one an('th(‘r than lliese in their style and 
a]»i)ioacli lo life. 

Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) was a romanticist 
In’ temp(‘raim‘nl and many of his stones are full of 
dc'lightful humour He w’as of tins world and in spite 
oi his tiials and tribulations w’hich led to an untimely 
death, he w^as satisfied with lif(‘ and himself. Tins gave 
Ills works a tinge of merry laughter and pure frivolity — 
sometlnng that is very rare in Russian literature. As 
th(‘ philoso))her Soloviev says, there were two different 
and sepal at(‘ beings iii Pushkin : the inspired pnest of 
A])ollo, and tin* most frivolous of all the frivolous 
children of the world. His five *Sfonc6 oj Bvlkin are 
a very h:ii>i)y bUmd of comedy and pathos. The 
Indiriakvr is another of his well-known stories. It is 
a i)l(’asant })iece of writing done up with a touch of 
macabie realism. 

Of a different genre was the genius of Nikolai 
(logoi (1899-52). He startl'd by writing fairy tales of 
his native Ukraine and Little Russia. After he had 
achieved some success through these fantastic stories 
of uyiiijdis and devils, he started writing about the 
capitals and Russia itself. He tried his hand at comedy 
and in The ImpccLw General wrote a brilliant satire 
depicting the corruption among lesser officials. Tsar 
Nichidas liked it very much and it was only due to 
his direct intervention lliat the play could evade the 
censorship. — Tlie officials of an obscure country town 
hear the startling news that a Government Insiiector 
is arriving incognito to investigate their affairs. A 
tiaveller from St. IVtersburg — a fine natural liar — ^is 
taken for the Inspector, plays up to the part, and gets 
away just before the arrival oi the real Inspoctor, 
winch IS the end of the play. The sly and irrelevant 
hero with his magnificent talent for easy lying is a 
masterly creation. Gogol is superb while creating 
characters of this kind and aiiotlier instance is the 
delightful swindler Chiehikov m Dead Souls. The 
heroes come into contact with all types of people 
through whom aie ridiculed the various facets of. 
Russian society, and so many-sided is the humorous 
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genius of the author that the heroes themselves are 
made the objects of derision because of tJieir obvious 
depravity. 

The hero Chichikov conceives a brilliant idea. Every 
landlord possessed a gi’eat many serfs, called ‘^souls.” A 
revision took place every ten years and the landlord 
had to pay tax on the “souls” who had died during the 
period. Chichikov’s idea is to take over the dead 
“souls” from the landlord who would be too willing to 
get rid of them as thereby he would evade the tax, 
to register his purchases and then to mortgage them 
with a bank, and then abscond with the money 
before the fraud was discovered. The baseness of this 
t»’afficker of “dead souls” is superb and almost sublime, 
and there is greatness about this character, the typo of 
greatness possessed by, say, Falstaff or Don Quixote. 

A contemporary of these days was Sers?eyevych 
Griboyedov (1795-1829). lie was a nobleman and joined 
the Foreign 8eri’ice where he rose to be the Russian 
Ambassador to IVrsia. He wrote a number of plays, the 
•best known of which is called Misjortunc of 

Being Clever. It is a clever satire at the emptiness of 
much that jiassed for Russian high society. For miany 
years the Tsars refused to allow its production on the 
stage. The most important character of the play is 
Molchalin, a wonderfully drawn type of perfect climber, 
time-server, place-seeker and the incarnation of con- 
vention. Another character m it is Chatsky, a young 
intellectual of independent ideas. He starts delivering 
a lengthy tirade on the prevailing vices and when he 
gets to the end of his speech, he finds that he is speak- 
ing to an empty room I 

In the domain of satire Gogol was the successor of 
Griboyedov and he in his turn transmitted his 
iionical attitude towards the world to quite a number 
of Russian authors, notably to Shchedrin. Mikhail 
Saltykov (1826-89) who wrote under the name of 
Shchedrin, holds a unique jilace in Russian litcTaturc. 
He is one of the world’s great satirists. The writers 
before him possessed sharp irony but at heart they were 
good-humoured and indulgent. But the innocuous 
thrusts of wit did not suffice for Shchedrin. His con- 
centrated indignation expressed itself m downright 
spite. He describes the objects of his wrath — ibe they 
individuals or institutions — with a diaboli-c malice and 
a depth of indignation that is unequalled in any 
literature. He tells of the city of Gliipov, where the 
people were such fools that they were not content until 
they found someone to rule them who was stupider 
than they were themselves. The various phases of 
Russian life are touched off : the mania for regulations, 
the formalism, the official red-tapism, the persecution of 
independent thought, and the oppression of original 
thinkers and writers. The whole book is written in a 
style that parodic's that of the ancient chronieders and 
is full of scorn and stinging malice. 

The complement of Shchedrin is Nikolai Leskov 
(1831-95) and where one ends, the other begins. Leskov 
is bitter about all the things which enraged Shchedrin, 


but in criticizing them, he does not confine himself to 
destructive irony. His is a positive approach to the 
problems of the day. Though he was a believer in 
liberalism, he had the courage to disagree with the 
Liberal reformers of that time and for this he had to 
pay the price in the shape of social ostracism. 

It may seem strange to include Fyodor Dostoevsky 
(182,1-81) among humorous writers. Tha predqminant 
atmoi^-ihere m his novels is so gloomy and morbid that 
one cannot help going away with the impression that 
the author can never writ^ in a lighter vein. But some 
of his grotesque exaggerations written in an agitated 
style are certainly very humorous pieces. One such 
instance is the uproarious fantasy The Crocodile. A 
very unusual situation is created in which ' a crocodile 
on show swallows one of the spectators and from the 
talks of that windbag is drawn a caricature of the 
“enlightenment” which was invading Russian thought 
at. that time. The windbag’s “enlightened” rejictions in 
the crocodile’s interior are duly reported to the readers. 
His frustrated vanity is at hi.st gratifii’d, since his case 
is being talked about and discussed in tlu’ newspapers. 

Coming down to Anton Chekhov (1850-1904), wo 
leave behind one literary era and enter another. It has 
been said that Chekhov brought back to Russian 
literature the note of humour. This is true even though 
Chekhov is mostly known because of his later ivorks 
which are deep and serious. He started writing while 
he was a student of medicine at Moscow and contri- 
buted humorous pot-boilers to the cheap reviews of the 
day. Most of these stories were full of amusing and 
funny situations and suggest nothing of the grey atmos- 
jihere of his later writings. The Orator is a small story 
concc‘i\ed in the spirit of pure fun. The Gnjety 
Match reads like a hilarious parody cm detective 
stories with a dig or two at the investigating officers. 

Then came the revolution. It was too serious an 
affair for humour to be indulged in for its own sake, 
but It provided a fertile gi’ound for political and social 
lampoons. One of the most outstanding satirical works 
to be published soon after the civil war was Ilya 
F.hrenburg’s (born 1889) Extraordinary Adventures of 
the Julio Jurenito, with its jeering denunciation of the 
entire capitalistic civilization. 

The NEP period provided fresh opportunities for 
humorous satire. People were gi’adually settling down 
to their new life and that gave an upsurge to Soviet 
literature. This period produced a number of humorous 
and satirical authors, but we will mention here only 
the three important ones, Zoshchenko, Ilf and Petrov. 

Mikhail Zoshchenko (born 1895) is the best 
humorist in Russian literature today. He kept a running 
ffre of satire both at the remains of the bourgeois 
ideology and also at certain details of communist life. 
He wrote about the so-called “small defects of 
mechanism” in various 'branches of Soviet administra- 
tion, satirical pictures of communist red-tape, corrup.- 
tion, inefficiency, etc. Here is an ironical picture of a 
happy Soviet marriage, both husband and wife being 
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enthusiastic communists and for reasons of work living 
apart and meeting once in five days. 

“Lida, feeling a little sorry in her heart and at 
the same time surprised by the haste with which he 
had Inarried, consented to wait a little, admitting 
that the search for a flat, the removal and various 
domestic affairs and troubles would unfavourably 
affect the course pf his work. And he praised her for 
her pommon sense and political maturity, saying that 
he now realised full well that he had made no 
mistake in choosing her, and that, indeed, he would 
perhaps be unable to find. at present a better wife. 
And Lida, pleased with his praises, looked at him 
with admiring eyes, saying that she too, perhaps, 
could have no better husband. They were happy in 
their own way, and in no hurry to disturb their 
happiness by kisses and embraces.” 

Zoshchenko ridicules very cruelly the petty -bourgeois 
vices invading large circles of the fvominunist society, 
but in the process certain aspects of the collectivised 
and almost dehumanised Soviet social life also come 
in for some ironic comment so much so that he is 
denounced by over-zealous Soviet critics as an easen- 
tially bourgeois writer. 

Ilya Ilf (18f)7-1940), in collaboration of Evgeny 
Petrov, wrote a number of humorous novels and stories 
which at once made a great hit. They subject the 
everyday life of Soviet Russia to a humorous, satirical 


treatment which has in it a slight touch of fantasy. 
The world of Soviet bootleggers and unscrupulous 
Government officials gives the authors rich material for 
their gay and picturesque novels. The Twelve Chairs 
describes the farcical adventures of a cunning and 
ingenious rogue, Ostap Bender, in search of 80 >mie 
diamonds which their pre-revolutionary owner hid in one 
of the twelve chairs. Ostap Bender is also the hero of 
The Little Golden Calf and his is a brilliant portrayal 
of the new profiteer born out of conditions created by 
the NEP. In many respects he resembles Gogol's 
Chichikov. Ilf and Petrov went to America and gave 
an amusing account of their impressions in their book 
Little Golden America. 

There is a mistaken notion abroad that the Soviet 
authors have not the freedom to criticise conditions in 
their own country. If that were so, books by these 
writers could never lia\e become bosUsellers and would 
not have even been printed by the State Publishing 
Company. Though seen through a grotesquely distort- 
ing mirror, it is a picture of every-day Soviet actuality 
that these authors give us. 

In conclusion we can say that the Russians can and 
do laugh and that their life and literature is full of 
humour of a particular blend which is an expression of 
their peculiar national development and character. 


INDIANS IN MAURITIUS 

Miss MUKUL MUKHF.IUEE, m.i. 


Sleeping quietly in the bosom of a sweep of restless 
blue is a little island of jostling verdure some miles 
east of the dark Africa. Centuries before the age of 
steamships and roaring boilers, peaceful peasant girls, 
the nut-brown maids of the fabulous Orient, crooned 
their dolorous melody as they harvested amidst a rich 
sun-bathed field. With no covetous designs to garner 
their own coffers a race of sturdy short-built youth 
plodded in its virgin soil nurturing, dressing and shap- 
ing a happy life of contentment and plenty. The palm- 
fringed shores, washed perpetually by surging billows 
of deep, blue, harboured snug little villages where nude 
babies ran about, old grandpas eased out the remaining 
years of a toilsome life. Peace dropped as dews and 
life was on^ sweet song. 

Hand-driven carts jolted heavily along the mud- 
bedecked furrows. Puffs of smoke coiled up against a 
bare sky. Fields of rice, tobacco, cane and tea wel- 
comed fruitful labour, and bemocked want, hunger and 
privation. 

Fateful was the day when the Cape of Good Hope 
was doubled by the hungry and avaricious merchant 
aen from Europe ; for with them came the misery 


that slowly, gradually but surely engulfed the little 
island. The inhabitants, prompod by a natural call for 
hospitality, invited the fair-skinned mariners from the 
land of the beyond and befriended themi. They, in their 
stupid simplicity, fell an easy prey to the ravenous 
plunderers, who though few, mastered the island and 
let loose an interminable era of exploitation, torture 
and aggrandisement. 

The commercial possibility of Mauritius was quickly 
anticipated by the intelligent French and a handful of 
them possessed the island with almost no obstruction. 
The intruders had enchained the lively limbs of the 
inhabitants before the victims realised how encrippled 
were they by the craft, ingenuity and devices of a 
colonial conspiracy. 

The whole of this island was treated like a common 
piece of bazaar commodity when the French, without 
any reference to the original settlers of the island, had 
handed it over to the commercial and more calculating 
British. 

With the 19th century, as if to bleed this island 
white, the commercial interest of England succeeded in 
erecting huge factories, building commodious dockyards^ 
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enslaving iU Enterprising, free, peace-loving populace 
and reducing them to an ignominious black majority 
drowned in indentured loans, hungry, spiritless, bond 
slaves of a civilisation that has spread in the name of 
enlightenment eternal suffering and humiliation to 
millions of mankind outside Europe. 

The history of the exploitation of the island of 
Mauritius by the British is of special interest to India. 
For the vicinity of this huge Empire to this Lilliputian 
island afforded the Imperial race a golden opportunity. 

Mills were built, the remaining problem for their 
white owners was to secure enough hands to till the 
soil and produce canes in thousands of tons to feed the 
mills. The ready and almost inexhaustible source for 
the supply of the necessary hands was India, which was 
already under the heels of British rule. So the British 
Government exported from India to Mauritius human 
labour cheap as cattle. Manual labour from India was 
cheaper than the tractors or other machineries from 
other European countries. Therefore between 1839 and 
1922, with a brief period of total suspension, India 
continued to oblige Britain by organising large-scale 
emigration of Indian labour to this land. In 1922, the 
indentured labour system was put an end to but 
emigration continued under a free system. 

Hence we find that though Indians in Mauritius 
form over 64 per cent of the population, they have 
little besides numbers in their favour as the miajority 
of them are labourers. The island has a number of 
sugar mills but there are practically no Indian mill- 
owners. Though a few Indians have su(x;ecdod in build- 
ing up medium-sized estates, the larger estates and the 
cane farms are owned by the Europeans. Nearly 20,000 
Indians own small plantations of sugarcane for the 
crushing and milling of which they have to depend on 
European-owned mills and crushing plants. In 1940 loss 
than 20 per cent of the cane crushed on the island was 
grown on Indian plantations. Thus the two-third 
Indian majority in Mauritius holds no more than 
about 30 per cent interest in the economic life of the 
colony. 

It seems astounding that tens of thousands of 
Indians should have left their mother country to earn 
the petty wage of annas six per day in a far-off island. 
This scale of wages continued right up to 1937 ; and it 
took 2 major disturbances, accompanied by much 
shooting and killing, for this scale to be raised between 
Rs. 25 and Rs. 40 per month. Even to this day, Indian 
wage-earners in Mauritius draw but a fraction of the 
wages paid to workers of non-Asian origin. 

It may be surprising that the law in Mauritius does 
not discriminate Indians from Europeans. In theory 
citizenship rights are enjoyed equally by all inhabitants 
of the colony but in practice, however, Indians are not 
able to exercise these rights so fully as the Europeans 
minority can. For example, in 1948, less than lO per cent 
of the higher public posts were opened to the Indians 
but nqt a single Indian held any imp.ortant post in the 


medical and the educational services. The position iH 
the other services was only slightly better. 

While English and French are compulsorily taught 
in most of the schools and colleges, arrangements for 
the teaching of Indian languages were practically non- 
existent. Only recently, a few arrangements are made 
to teach Indian languages. Education of Indian women 
ia neglected there. In an enquiry conducted jn 1940, 
Mr. Ridley, an officer of the Government of India, 
revealed that there were practically no Indian girls 
receiving education in thd secondary and higher schools 
on the island. 

But perhaps, the worst type of indirect racial 
discrimination is done on the cultural side. To enjoy 
the full benefits of citizenship, Hindus m Mauritius 
often change their names, customs and e\'en religion. 
Many Indians have welcomed Christianity and taken 
over European names to get jniblie appointments or to 
obtain promotion in services. There are ample exanipleg 
of students being forced to take on Christian names to 
get admission into higher scihools. 

The present constitution as revised in 1947, 
admitting unofficial members in the Executive Council 
is a better one than tlie previous constitution framed 
16 years ago. There are 12 Indians who sit m a Council 
of 35 which include 3 ex-officio members and the 
Governor as Chairman. But evtui now the present 
constitution has certain disadvantages for Indians. 
Although more than 60 per cent of the total population 
are Indians, only 3.2 per cent poss(‘ss the powTi* of 
vote. This is mainly due to the introduction of a coiiih 
plicated literary test and female suffrage without full 
adult suffrage. It is obvious that Indians who ior the 
most part are hired labourers and traders cannot fulfill 
the franchise qualification laid down m the new 
constitution. This is specially triK' of Indian womifUi 
who are uneducated and without an iiKh'peiidt'iit 
economic status. 

The Indians in Mauritius suffer duo to three main 
causes. First, their poor economic status makes them 
the least hcard-of section of the Mauritius population. 
Second, the system of ‘closed door,’ limited franchise 
for election to tlie few open seats in the Legislative 
Council and the local bodies i)rcvont them from obtain- 
ing adequate representations on tliese bodu's, as any 
form of representative government would mean transfer 
of power to the Indians because of their majority there. 
And third but not the least cause is that Indians as a 
comimunity are not well organized on the island. This 
IS due to India’s negligence for them. India after her 
indt'pendence, has started taking every care of her 
children abroad. And as a result of which she has sent 
Sri Dharam Yash Dev as Commissioner for India in 
Mauritius to look after the Indians there. So we have 
reasons to hope that soon the Indians in Mauritius will 
be relieved of their disabilities from which they suffer 
60 much. 












BEAUTY IN ART— A CRITICAL STUDY 

Uv SUDHIR KUMAR NANDI, m.a. 


CJ. E. Moohe 111 his Pnnciina Eihtca asks : 

“Is il iiratioual , to hold Lhal il is iieLLei tliai 
lh(j bc'j^utilul J^oild should cxi^l than Uio one which 
is ugly V” 

Jle spi‘ak.> 111 the piccodiug hues ul lv\o woilds, one 
.vLit'iiicly beautilul, Lhc other soiiowiully lackiuj^ the 
I'li'uieiil ul bc'aiity. in thc^ one you tiud ‘niouulaius. 
lueis, lhc sea, liccs, sunsets, staio and moon and all 
Lhal >ou adiiJiie and in tiic other a heap ul tilth vsith 
■' lhal jais yuin mental equihbmiiii Xow llu (question 
lo be aiisw(‘ie(l ‘is it iiiaLiun.jr’ A mun in the 
* ,et l, outside the philosopha al let tuie-iooiii \Mh 
adlly admit that it is not inalional Tlnie is an 
hinal longinji in man lui ih* beaaUliil and this 
imgin^ is uni\eisal. Man pit^leis beaaU to ugliness 
t\('U it lhal beauty be unconti mplated ElaO) wouh! 
''K»l>abi_\ Idling in his doeiiine ul leruilta tiun to uffei 
■n t‘\];I'inal]un lor this iiiii\ei>al j'iej>()^s(--iun in i.i\uui 
>! urn (nJeiiil'laltal He:iul\ Whalevt i niav bt the 
splaiMliun (»lleie(i b\ Plato, \\e aie not eontt'ined 

\Mlh that at (his siagi* , bill M shous uiimislakabie 

\i(l('iiee ol the (‘uinmon belie! lhal Bi-aiity is soine- 
.i inLi ol)ieiti\< /( , lli(’ iliing li.i- an eh'iiunt which 
iiiiv in- leinnd beaulilul. li i- mathei my mental 
I'.ojeehuii noi t meh i‘imjlioM ol my iiiitul ii(-voi<l ol 
I 1 Kanin- lu i!ie object m <iue»tion 

but, tlieie an* ollitK. \^llo otfei the \ ie\\ lhal bt‘aul\ 

Is Milij(cii\'‘ 'File (hmkc'i" who '■ub^enlie lu ihi'' view 
,.iiige iidii! uui Kuiil'ika ol niicK'iji India, the iiobd 
.ajihoi ol Buhiokli Jibihi lu '-m h mudei’ii ait-coimois- 
'(Uis as Ciu(e ami SniilaNaiia I’Apiession and iiiluivion 
lie piaclically identical to C.'io<'c and Ail is expression 
I ij iiiiii, iieallI^ Is ihe expression ol emotion and all 
mil expiessiun wilfitnii any exctption is bi'autiiul 
^aniay.ina dehnc'^ beaul> a> value positive, inlrinsic 
Hid objei'titled ' We iiia\ explain this in less technica! 
l.inguago as pliaisnie u'gardial a*' the (lualih ot a thing 
Vc'^llietie Jilea-uie or beauty dillers from plea'^ure n* 
'^imeial on account of its object itication. Croce and 
'Santayana aie not alone Tin re an* olheis also w’ho 
belong to Ihe 'aini' sehuol of tliought. H K MaishuH 
'Jieaks ul ih' ‘-talih* j'leasure* which is jirecisely pro- 
^ idl'd by all and is knowui lo us by tlie name ol 
lK‘auly Another psychological .u'stlicticiau M. Poieiui 
h'lines beautiKil as that w’hieh ’pleases (he mind as an 
bjectn e \alu(i, i- e , without any apparent reference h) 
uraelves as the sources of fm-ling. There is this illusion 
ot objeeli\i1y in oin appreciation of tin' beautiful Phis 
s(erning objec^tnlly has been totally repudiated b\ 
'rulstoy Modern thinkers, however, exiiJain away tlu*^ 
seeming objectivilx as a mere semblance bit Tolsto\ 
Ignores it totally. 

Tolstoy, in his famous book What is A)t, published 
m 1897 , defines Art as the communication of emotion 


W'heu we tell a sloiy, comi)Osc a song or jiaiut a put me 
with the object of comiiiiiuicaLiiig to oLheis an emoUun, 
we have ouiselves felt lliut there is Aii. Art leajis to 
the 0I3 mpiaii heiglit ot ‘great ai’P when the emotion 
iiesh and siiimgs liom a "ircsh and \ivid attitude to 
the world" The beauly ol a work ol art, accoidiug io 
'Folsto^, should bi‘ assessed enliiely by refeience to the 
\(‘idict ol the gKiutist numbei ol mi'U Tliu*^ a demo- 
(aatic principle was aj^plied in the field ol art-criticism 
lui Tolsloy took beau(> not to be ubjecuve and in- 
l.cieni in woiks ol ait ii('aul> is a quality of the efiect 
laoduced by W’oiks of art on thosf' who ale brought 
into contact with them. It is a mere subjecUvi 
I \p(‘iieri( (‘ , woiks ol art simply pioduce a sense ol tlie 
la'auiilul 111 the ]>eople who legaid jl Tills is exlreim* 
-ubieeliv isni The position of Tolstoy ha.- been furlhci 
-I K'ligl h( lied b\ Di ] A Hicli:" d*, a- he has ablv uircied 
a i»sM'holugH at explanation of tlii' enjoyment of Ihe 
beaulilul Di Uicliaids m his Fniiciploi uj LiUrary 
('nhcism and Fuandatiutus oj /Icsf/ie/ic.s defines beauly 
as emutiuual satisfaction. the conteiiiplation of a 
beautilul object (‘(M'laiii impulse- in ourselves are 

bi ought to a vial(‘ uf emotional equilibrium or harmony. 
W’e experienee satislactioii because of this condition ol 
iijuilibrium and postulate the presence of beauly m 
that which ha.s caused it Thus, such pusl illation only 
>peaks ul a piojection into the outside world of our owm 
leeliugs l>i. Kiehards, 111 ins emjdiasis un the fceling- 
1 Irmeni cuiiii"- clusei tu Gentile wdio equates art with 
l« ehng AcLuidbig to Gentile, art is neither expression 
noi in I union ot feeling but feeling itself and the feeling 
K plfi-me And -m h Itiling is the essence uf art 

J>i Kichaid-s theory ha- a p.sv cho logical back- 
mrmnd liom winch it cannot b(' divorced Oui impulses 
a (huioiigh sy-teinatisatioii ; the warring impulses 
-hoiild be so legulaled as lo give us the maximum 
t.riirfit fiom the enjoyment of beautiful objects Dr 
Hicliaids in explaining tin- natuio ul this syslematisa- 
ijun says : 

"A complete systeniai i-alion must take the 
h)im (P s'Ui'h ;in ail|u-(mt'jn a-’ will pn's(‘i\(* fiee pla\ 
to »'Veiv impulse with entirf' avoidance of frustra- 
tion.” 

lie concludes ■ 

“In anv' lapnlibnum of tins kind, hovveVei . 
momentaiy, we are exj'f i leiicing l)eaiity. This com- 
plete Integra I ion and harmonising of our impulse- 
in Ihe ('Ujoyment of the beautiful explains ihi’ 
de.achmcnl .-o often noted as a characteristic of 
:u'-thelic I'xperience ” 

^Ve have fairlv repie.sented the views of the sub- 
pctnisl.- headc'd by Tolstoy. Now let u.'^ criticallv 
examine then position The common man will rise 
aga’nsi the.'^i' pedants .saying that when we call a thinu 
beautiful, we do not refer to our feeling of satisfaction, 
which 1- subifs tivc’ ; but to all intents and purpose-, 
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we refer to something latent in th(‘ object in question. 
Again, Dr. Riehards’s view that all that we mean by 
beauty is that tliorc is an eeiuilibnum of impulses m 
the person experiencing it has difhculty in explaining 
the circumstance tliat works of art which are valued 
in one age aie neglected in another. The different 
standards for the evaluation ot artistic products m 
different ages can not be accounted for, on this theory. 
The eniergeuce ol new aesthetic values and the decay 
o: the old ones are similarly inexplicable. Moreover, 
Dr. Richards nowhere maintains that, any and evciy 
object IS capable ol producing Ihis effect, 7 )tz., Hk' 
harmonisation of impulses VV(‘ ])r(*s\iiiie that onlj' 
(?bjc*cts of a certain cla.'^s aie regardi'd t\> llu* apl>ro- 
pnato objects of aesthetic csiiniation. According to Dr. 
Ricliards, every such object is markt‘d b> a cdlain pro- 
perty of being able t o (iffecu, a liarmony of impulses in tlu* 
lici'son appiecialing il Thj> pi ()p('i(3^ belongs to the 
object. What exact ly can this jiroiieily be*'’ Before we 
attempt an answer, lei us jxunt (uil that, Dr Rii'liaids 
IS uni justified iii declaring that olijects of a certain 
class are capable of evoking aotiiehe (‘iiiolioii Given 
the right situation and larciimstanci's, given also an 

appiecialing mind in tlie reiiuisiti' slate ol sensibiiit\, 
it IS always possible to liave aesthetic emotion All 
objects can be regard(‘d aesthetically. Many modem 
art-critics think Hint the juactical H‘siiiclion ol liin ait 
to music, painting, sculplun', pott(M>, etc, is in the 
nature of an historical maidimt laislly, let us point out 
that tlie thing and the knowledge oi llu' thing ai(‘ 

distinct and seiiaiaP* Jj uc' ((‘asi' to know the thing, 
the tiling does not ci'ase to exist. Siimlarlv if vve 
abolish a knowing mind, wt abolish nut tlie beauty ol 
tlu' oI)J(t1 known but only the appi eciat loii ot beauty 
Wfial- can possibly tlu.^ piopeily b(' *’ Wt asked tins 

i|Ueslioii with ri'gaiil to I)i Bichaid.'NS finding that 
certain classes of objects are cajialile of effecting a 
harmony of impulse', in tlu- pei.'^ou ai>preciatiiig the 
oliject aestlielically A ,subje( tn i>i like Dr. Richards oi 
Tolstoy or Groce can liaidly .'»aiislv us Wc turn to JMato 
for an answer Plato’s answei would be that the j-ro- 
l>erty IS “the jiropei I \ oi dial aclca i^l ic of beiiia 

Ixamtiful, which the (»bjcct lUI^^Ch^es u\ \ irtue oi it,s 
participation in th(' Joim ol Ix'aut.v.” 'I'lie distingnisliuig 
feature of Plato’s theory of iic^l lii'l ics i.s lH' insistence 
ui»on tlie fact that aesthetic exix'iience is alwaN?- in lt^ 
essential nalUK' a ])iocess of discoieiv This is true of 
all siieli experience', W'liether i| Ix' ci'iaitive or api>rc- 
eialive' Pluto affirms that then' is a foim of beauty 
\\'(i can attain at a working know'ledge of tlie form by 
lollowing an ai)iM opriat(' training We can conveniently 
r('pioduc(' our knowledge of the form in sound, line and 
colour or stone images and can thus produce a ‘Sistine 
Madonna,’ a ‘Jluund Madonna’ or a ‘King Lear.’ The 
objectivity which Plato givi's to the element of beauty 
leaves room for the explanation of differences in 
aesthetic judgments. All such diffi'iences, according .to 
PJato, are not purely subjective* or mere differences of 
taste. Tlx'y ;:re differences of knowledge. In different 


ages forms of artistic expression may change but tlu* 
feelings which great art awakens have been thi* same. 
This IS due to the fact that the artist discerns the 
element of reality, which is latent in the object, dis- 
entangles it from the sensuous material in which it is 
embodied and lastly ('Xjui'sses his vision of it in the 
work of art to enable us to glimpse the imre form wliicff 
he has visualised. Genmm* wmrks of hit, according to 
Clive Bell, lead along the same road of aesthetic 
emotion to lli(' contemi>la1 ion ol llw' same ultimate 
reality. 

Prom the Platonic; point of view, Clive Bell’s 
tieatiiiont of the subject commands our attention. His 
tlic'oiy of ‘Mgnihcaiit form’ boldly dc'fends the Platonic 
position, Ml Bell m his cClebratc'd book Art tells us 
that a W'oik of ait prcxiucc's aesthetic I'liiolion in virhie 
of the fact (hat it pohsosses signilicaiil form The cause 
ol this •jX)ssi'*s.siou ol sigiiilicani form by the work of 
art has been further explained by the fact that the 
creatoi or tlie artist c^xixi i(*nc('s a ceilaiii emotion to 
which it gives expression in tlic^ work of art.. This 
emotion felt by thc' artist wliicli is the uidispc'iisablc' 
condition of the lueseiice of significant foim in the 
work of art., is an emotion for .something which tin' 
aitLst has seen. The artist sees an object not as a means 
to an cDfl but as an end in it sell. In othi'i words, lie 
see.s it as a combination of signilicaiit forms. The artist 
is aware of the reality wdncli is bi'limd tlie object and 
w'hicli IS latent in it. It is ilu.s vlnioii {)f ri'ality in the 
ob(ect which thrills tlx* ailist to ecsta.sy and il Js the 
emotion fell for u'ality winch In* com e.v^ to u^ wlx'U 
li(‘ Iraii.sfcrs to canvas or ston* his vision of nulily a-^ 
a combination of i^iirc* foi-ms On llii.s \ x'w, an is a 
w’lndovv through which wa- gazi' ui)on leabtv^ Aviualia- 
gupta, the noted Indian aostheiician of tlx' ti'iitli cen- 
tuiy A.D., ill Ills definition ol Ix'autv fori'stalb Mi 
Bi'UV pci.-iitioii Ills assertiou ■. 

Aff/ 111 ])uitnHi}La'j'Kir(ij)nn/niia .^(iJ:shfitk(iui 
.^waviihi i/fiinlli * 

f>peaks of tlie vision of vvlncli Mi Bi'll sj)eaks at, such 
a length in his Art This .^tiL'shntkara of A\ inabagujd-a is 
the ‘visioTi’ of Mr Bell. Both of thorn give us .a glimjisi' 
of the realilv It, is neither discnmmation nor obsovva- 
iion G.ulvk* s])eak,s of this vi.^ion as the “seeing eye’’ 
il IS this that disclosi's tlx* iiinei hannoiiy of things.” 
{The Ilcto (IK Tncl) This vision discloses the inner 
harmony and beauty latent in the objects Without this 
vision an artist is no artist at all. Creation of boautv 
in the work of art is impossible if the artist has no 
‘seeing eye.’ The ‘Form of Beauty’ as explained bv 
Plato must be present in the work of art. In othei 
words, the artistic work must participate in Plato’s 
‘Form’ and this participation is the criterion of the 
value of a work of art. If thf^ ‘Form’ is manifest in the 
w’oik the wmrk is beautiful. 



THE LINGUISTIC PROVINCES 


Hv IW. ]\ S SASTRL m.a. m titt 


Tjje tJjrco-iiiaii (tJomimUcc o) [hv Coii^iiu'ss lui.s mI hist 
comr out with its report, a leport which is a rimnmji; 
coninientary on the various speeches delivered by oiii 
Pi’en.ier and Ih^puty Jh'irne Miib>le] on various occa- 
sions. TJiat the Coiij^ress lon^ ago accepted the 
jaanclple of linguistic redistribution ot provinci'.s* on 
mounds of justice and morality, is admitted. Thai 
(landliiji ari'ivM at the leanest conclusion possible 
W'heii he relumed to coinj<ar(' I la' liiiguistic di^'tribution 
walh the relnnous viviseelion, tins too is a vved-known 
liiilli Tli.il tli('i(’ n an (o ciw lielmiiii; oj»ini(jn m the 
counlr\ .‘^up])orling linguistic r( shajuiig ol 1 h(’ 

I lul, is 1 (’)■'. ig Ml ‘^rd b\ the J>«»ii-roin mission, which did 
not I'aie a hg for ilie public demand .siru'e it w’as 
’•repidiced 

Let us look at I he LoinmitteeV’ rejiort in the ligld 
Ml ihfse tact,'' 'J’Ik' K'jiurt states 

“’Idle iii-l cuii‘'itl('ialion iiiii>i l»c lln* siM'urily, 
iiiiilv .Old ('coiioiinc i>io^peiii\ ol India, and ( ^ er> 
xp.iialiM ,ind diM'iipii\e if'nd('tic\’ .sliouhl be 
I linn cii^lv (liscouiagi d.” 

ihric 1^ all e\ idem coniii^ioii oi tljought, in the 
-"(01,1(1 pail oi (li]"' ‘'Wecjinig slati'iiK'jil, for tin* Ooiu- 
imtU't' i.s ('(pialiiig ili(' lingin^lK redistiibulion ol the 
pcoMiices with the religious vi\ i.s('c(ioii hke that '.ol 
I’akistan ’ This i-- exactly the thing that wa^ cinpl^i- 
tically di>,*'i()\(d by (l.iiidliiii ’PIm' d('iiiand tui lhc.s(' 
iM ()\ iii('('s ].- ii(i 1 based on n-ligion , nor do tie'se 
pioMiiie,'' want, to o ]»1 out ot tlie Indian Unam Aie 
not iIh' iik'IiiIh’i ol th(' Ca)n>lil lU'nt Assembly frotii 
la lingni.^lic likm,", Jiicii'bei'. that "uppoiled a slroui!. 
t'l'iilie" \^ Inm wv ait' going 1 o havt' a stiong Ck’nio', 
liOW on (’.Jtlli call llitx jn o\ nice,-' bt'coiiK' iii(K‘i»(Mid<’n( 
mills ? 

The j( jiorl j’cads 

“The (kmgress approval of this principle was 
^ parllv due to the artiticial manner in which exist- 
ing provinc(',. have been ciealcd by the Biitish 

})ow'er in India. It was chiefly due (o a do^^ire to 
hav(i, n"' tar as jiossible, hoinogimeous cultural 
units wdiich would presumably advanei' more 
lapidly bt'eaiii'^e of this homogeneity/’ 

This IS Wisdom enough. Many of the exi''!lnig 

i'lovinces arc bi-lingiial and tri-lingua! . Shortly tlie 
legional languiiges are corning into prominence and 
they will have to be taken U)) for administrative 
puriioses. In such a case, a province like Madras must 
have a four-fold staff to meet the requirements nl 
th(^ four prevailing languages. Bombay Goxr^rnment 
to triplicate their work, C P. and Berar are to 
double their work, presumably ignoring the Audhras 
•11 Clianda and Bustar, just as Orissa is straagiing the 
Andhras. But on the contrary, if there were to be one 


linguistic area in one province, the woik wall be 
laeihtated, and then* will be no wastage of time, 
energy, men and material. Otherwistj the same thing 
1“ to he done over and over again like a piece ot 
iianslalioii exercise given to our boys. 

Admit ting tins, the report is apprehensive of ‘ki 
gieal inanj ditticuliie.s oi a iar-ri^acliing character.” 
V\ e aU' now lold of tlie adminis 1 rativ(' and economic 
iini(\ ol the pi (".(‘111 j)ioMnces d'lii.s is sliange enough 
H we face the facts. Let iis look at Madras There i^ 
not a single major irrigation-'i)roject in the Andhra 
di.stiicl.'- The .\ndlira Unnersity and the Medical 
(’olJege aie tin own into a (‘ornei . and the Andhras are 
industiially and ceonomically the most exploik^d. 
d'hough the .\ndlua aieas are surplus areas in matters 
ol food, ye: then* kinsmen in the cf'ded districts have 
1 (; go ^laivtd t All major sehemc's of leconstruction 
a'T; taking ])laee in the area .south of Madras. Some- 
Inru* biuk theie was a movi' even to put an end to 
the iiii]*aituig of instruction in Telugu, m the City 
M.idras ! And the graph of the Madras Ministiy will 
show' what Jiii arnou^of aihninistrative and economic 
inslabtkly and d/supp?/ there exist in that most 
Joitnnat(‘ jnovinjjg^of India. 

V few lines we lead • 

“Aiilj-s«<*iaf lurc(‘s giew and assumed serious 
pioixntions just at a lime when the closest unity 
wuft cs^eiitial.^ narrow provincialism became a 
r mace io the pi'ogr(\ss and d(n'elopment of our 
gK'al eountiy.” 

Tins IS damaging and insulting enongli Tin' 
deiiKind tor linguistic provinces is taken to be a case oi 
nar ow' i)ro\ mciahsm, aa though the demand foi 
H ndi (jr Hmdusthani is not one such. This is merely 
a,)ii>ing SOUK' one, so tliat he may not abuse us foi 
what we are going to do. This is an open condem- 
nation of one, so that his views on other problem*' 
may be discredited easily. A narrow' provincialism, if 
at all it exists, would strivi* after indopendenci' for 
e\ery such province. It wall demand pc'rmanent break- 
ing up oi relations with the Centre. There was the 
merger oi the States . and this merger lias been 
unifoniily based on linguistic and cultural homo- 
geneity, which is dt'ined to Andhras and others. This 
1^ a sir: iigi' luece of logic. 

Then wq arc given another danger. The problems 
in Soutn-East Asia and Eastern Asia do not necessitate 
a change on the side of the reshaping of our provinces. 
Every petty thing is to be related to the International 
problemw^ and we cannot have these new provinces in 
India till the great nations of the world promise ns 
probably, tliat 'they will maintain peace for a century 
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or two. And when the merger of the stales could be 
achieved at such a rapid speed and without any 
ditliculty, one lails to uiiderstuud what strain these 
linguistic pro\ luces will entail. Another poU'iit objec- 
tion to this demand comes Irom the financial and 

adminLstrative (luarters. Tiie Committee is afraid that 
many ol tlie new ])i'ovjnce.s cannot bo self-sufficient 
and self-existing financially. The membi’rs of this 

august eoninuttec' alone must know as to how far 
Orissa lb self-Mi])poiting Tlu'y aloiK' should know 
to how even some of (lie existing piovmces ai(‘ 
having defii’il budgids and tlii'ieloH* laising the laxi's 
enormously, tlien'liy giving rise to agraiian and 

economic distJontcnl throughout (lie laud The Aiidhia 
districts ot Madras, the Maialiii areas ot (M* and 

Berar, the Kauareso parts ol Homba\ ai(‘ \ei\ lei tile, 
and therefori' they eaiinot lia\(' tlieu own pro\ inec'S . 
for they ha^e to work in (he sjmil ot .selfless saciihce 
and (iotachment ! And (lod is "UK' to n'Waid thi'iii 
for their seJf-efifacement and self-debasement aj(( i 
they die ! 'J'hose surplus aicas are to feed llie lest only 
to be exploited by tin* rest, only to see that the native' 
talent is undevelojied and fiustraled The present 
bi-lingual, tri-hngual and iniilti-lingual areas at 
present an' lull of hatred and jealousy towaids oth(Ts 
'I'he Andhias leel that (hey an' not getting their due 
in the administration of (heir aieas, and so thc'y begin 
hating the others in tliat proMiiee, (liough th(’\ liave 
nothing but love towards others. The Bengalis do not 
have that haired to others which they feci towards 
Ihhar, All this is due to coiiiiietition and jobbery, no 
doubt. But on(' can not luit it dfnvii by ignoring il 
The C'ommiKee withoul any inm'r ('ontmdiclion 

states at. one place that language is a binding forcf'. 
and at anotlier ])laee this unfortunate languagi^ be- 
comes a separaliiig foice ; and it is needless to Kav 
that the Committee is wry mucli imj)ressed by this 
second force, more oi h'ss like an obsiission. The 
Hnlj.sh Government f'Xj)loited this .sejiarating force too 
v’ell ; and when they car\ed out rriulti-lingual pro- 
\inces, it was to hold the key in their hands aftei 
setting these in a mighty and endless cjuarrel. This 
was in complete liarliiony with the old dogma of divide 
and lule And if this were to continue, then the 
heritage' of tlu' British admimstraln e i>olicy becomes 
a jirimanent h'gacy. 

The'y propo.se to wait till the people’s minds 
luMome cjilni But what guarantee is there that people 
will not be once again disturbed w^hen I he question 
IS taki'ii iqi at a unspecified — and tlu'ndore never-to- 
coiiK* later dale ''' Then the new provinces wall entail 
a fumricial burden, wa* are told But if these provinces 
are to eonie into existence later on, will the financial 
trouble disappear altogether with the waving of tlie 
hand of I hi' magician? We are admoni.shed to follow’ 
the examiile of the Stales Then we can have a 
I^iidchffe and a scale loo : 

* “Nevertheless li there is a strong, widespread 

feeling in the area for a linguistic province, a 


democratic Government must ultimately submit to 
it, unless there is a grave danger to the State and 
unless this feeling comes into conflict with a rival 
feeling, if there is general consented willingness, 
then, of course, the difficulties arc much less.” 

This willingness is to be from all thi' linguistic 
compoiieiils of the province and also from the conti- 
guous states and provinces. The Committee eoiieedc' 
the principle, but the conditions stipiiila ted ^amount to 
A negation of the princiiile ; for the grave danger to 
the Stale and to South-East Asia can be produced on 
the platloim and in The i)ress. a.s though out of 
magician’s hag. They would havi' done better by 
K'leelino this’ demand once foi all. 

The ('oiigiess President has come out with his 
Jhess Conference in Bombay, declaring that they have 
eoneedi'd the* principle II. is (rue, bul at llu' cost of 
negating the saini' principle on grounds of social, 
political, eeonomie and culturd dangers in Indni 
and abro.id The Committee have posiponi'd the 

eonsideiation for a fow^ years And even then Ihev 

take Uf> (he inoblimi on condition that 

(1) There must be security, nnily aiul rconoinic 
pio.sjM'riiy of India ; 

(2) that ]M'oide’s minds must get cahuer , and 

(3) that all I hi' eitizen.s of India, wmI.IiouI an\ 
('Xce))liori, .support the demand unanimously 

\ikI then (hev admit 

(4) That the erealion of (he new proMUce^ 

entails financial burdens and adminis(rati\ i 
troubles — and (hese can nevi'r di.sappeai 

I'his comes (o saying in jilain I'jigli^h (hat theo 

'hould Im' no linguis(ic provinces 

(5) 'Phi'll till' ‘luogressivc nil egi .i t ion' oi tin 

.'>l;ilrs IS lo be our ideal ; 

(fl) we aie asked to noli' tliai laiiguag. i> i 

*-eitarating’ force ; and 

(7t we are to note that these new )tro\ inci"- will 
constil.ute a threat to tin' smiritv of (he Stall 

All these' seven conditions resolving to the m- 

.id\ isabiht V, in the ComTiiitlee’s sacred opinion, ol 
forming linguistic provinces rit any lime in the future 

Tin* demand for linguistic provinces is horribh 
confused with the idea of Pakistan. It is mixed up 
with imaginary troubles and worries It should be 
noted that the demand is a purely economic one 
whatever rubbish one may say about cultural unil.v 
and linguistic integrity. The provinces, as they are 
constitute of two halves; one half exploits I, hi' other 
'Phe con.wequonce of all this is that in the multi- 
lingual areas, and these too in thii exploited areas, th* 
Cominunists are daily gaining ground. It is an un- 
dimiable fact that there is a seething discontent, a good 
amount of economic heart-burning, and a profound 
distrust. It is these that constitute a grave threat hi 
the stability of the State, and the formation of th< 
linguistic provinces will put an end to this threat. V 
is better to wake up even late, than never. 



POISONOUS SNAKES OF INDIA 

By Dr. S. M. DAS, oiic., r.z.s. 


Thlue an* approx i maid y two hundred species of poison- 
ous snakes in the world, out of a total of 2.300 species 
(species or kinds, not numl>ers), or ahoiit eight and a 
half per cent of thj? total numlwr of snakes known 
Nevertheless, fhe vast number of snakes m a species, the 
world-wide dislrihulion of the poisonous varieties, and the 
aggressive habits of some of them, constitute a Hrsi class 
menace to human life pra<’tieall\ all <»vei the world. 
India and Southern Brazil, with Australia to a less degree, 
are the regions wliere the largest iuiml>er of fatalities 
occur l>i fjtyrer, a British physjciaii in India, concluded 
some years ago alKr umin years ot oI)-»m vjlion that 
probabl) .1(>,(KK) Indians died of ‘^nake-bile each year. 
Tills estinialioii is believed fiy the aiitbor to hold good 
evni cil the present linn*, since snakfvbite lalalities in 
jiiiigle tracts and other inaerossihle regions are rarely 
reeorded in the dealli lolls ol tbi* ilisfru l. If to this w**re 
addc*d the list of fatalities m Africa, South America. 
AuMralia, the IIS A and smaller coinilries of tlic orient, 
(he iiumhei of deaths due to pois(»nou'' snakes would 
(MohahU swell lo aliout l,(KKXK) a year. Moie than 70 
pel cent (»f these dealhs <ie( ui in Oru'plal counliu^ a^ 
it is heie that numerous spreie- of every type <if poisonoiiw 
snake' aie found New Zealand is the onl\ loiinlrv in the 
world which has no snakes at ,ill: while Madagasiai 
|s the, onl\ large eouiitiT wlueh eniovs a total absence* 

el tioisonoiis snakes 

Snake's are' (he most higldv s|H>ciahsj>(l ed the* reptiles 
in existeiKc. anel peisoiunis serpe'nts niaik the /enilh of 
tficir sperialisalion N«i( onl\ liave' the limbs completely 
disapfieared and lh«' he»n\ liitdles. whu'li suf»port ibeni 
lOfTipIetelv lost, hut an <mtiage'oiis modibeation has taken 
place in ahneesf all the organs of the IhkIv. The lung 
liver ele .. are’ all e-xi ri'ine-ly e'h'ijgate'd, and the salivan 
glands, wfiifh in other animals scirele the saliva for 
fligestion of feiod, get nioeliflcd in seune snakes to se'crcte 
a virulent poisem that can kill an e*l(*phant vvli<*n inje'cted 
into Its blooebsyslcm Their fatal poison and silent 
lurking habit, coupled with an agility and alertness wir- 
passerl by no olbe*i aniniak eompel iis to consider tlw' 
\e'ne»moiis snakes a- I lie deadliest enemies of mankind 

Many a layman confronts iis with the question, “How 
can live tioi'-onoiis snakes lie lolil from harmless ones?” 
Tile answei is thev eannol be. The mulljplirily of 
ebaraeters by which a sjx'eialisl identifies a poisonous 
snake ran hardly be so mastered by a layman as lo enable 
him to recognise it alive in nature However, some snakes 
like the (aihra and the Russers Viper do look very 
poisonous and these can be easily recognised in the field 
or fon'st. Many more, onee they have been killed, can 
be identified by their external ebaraeters. But some will 
dfdy identification by the un-iniliaied and these have to be 
referred to the specialist. On the other hand, there 
are many common non-poisonous snakes, like the Rat- 
Snake (Dhaman), that can be known at sight. It is 


possible, therefore, for any layman, who has learnt the 
‘A B C’ of snakes to tell most poisonous snakes he may 
come across. To make idemifiealion easy, 1 shall confine 
myself lo common Indian snakes as far a*' possible. 

Poisonous snakes fall naturally into two categoiies: 
the yipi'rhu* snakes or Vipers and the Coluhrine snakes 
coinpri‘'ing the Cobra, Kraits and Coral snakes. Some 
coliibrine snakes are nuir-jangvd, the grooved fang being 
situated at the hack of the upper jaw bone; while others, 
tile forts fanged ones are endowed with a canaliculate 
fang 111 front of tlu* upper law Inmc And it is really 
the fore-fanged colubrincs whose l>ite is fatal to man. the 
rear-fanged lieiiig no doubt poisonous but not usually 
fata). 

Two poistmoiiH snakes of India, the giant King Cobia 
Ol Hamadryad and the Hooded Cobra, have achieved 
woildwidc reputation Comluned wilii the dt^adliness of 
it*, fangs the King (.obra has an intelligence that renders 
It iiniqiK' among all llu' ^nakes of the w'orld. It is con- 
fined lo Orissa, Bengal and A.*'sam in India, where it is 
<<mimon both in the lulls and the low-lying distriets. The 
flooded Cobra is (ommoii throughout India and its abun- 
< la nee cau-t's a larger niirnbei of deaths than attributable 
to the King (jobra Both these shakes can be easily 
mogniSN'd when alive, the King (.obra by its large size, 
(iftivr habits and vrevtilv fore-hall of the body, and the 
Hooded Cobra b\ its large mpansihle neeh or hood, often 
Kith t harartei istn markings The other j)oi*^onoUs terres- 
trial snakes of India aie: the Krails, the (.ioral snakes, the 
Pit vipers and the Pitless vipers. I’ln only aquaUe 
l•oKonoll*- snakes m India are the Sea Snakes, vvhieh are 
all \cnomous. flhanres of an averagt* Indian being bitten 
hv a s,-a-snake an* extremely rare, though their \rnoni 
has been foimil to be eight times moie potent than that 
of th( hinorellate ( spectacled 1 eobra They can at once 
he told hv their flat tails which they iisi* as a swimming 
otgan, all terresinal snakes having rounded tails. 

To most people living in India the recognition of a 
(ohra scern*^ a yery simple thing and this is tiue as a 
rule U the snake is seen alive at (lo>r quarters with 
the luKul expanded, its identiticatjim will hardly admit 
of a doubt. This holds gjiod for the person bitten by tlic 
Miaki*; foi fhe eolua always sfi with its head reared 
and sometimes the hood expanded Rut after death the 
hood is obliterated and, if the rreatiire is stiff, cannot be 
easily demonstrated A eobra without a hood is nm 
imaginable by a layman and manv shake their heads wdicn 
shown one without the expanded hood. Again, some 
people ingeniously manage to pull out the loose skin about 
th',‘ neck of a harmless snake and claim a hood w'here 
none exists. For such raisinlcrprclatioiis theie is one 
<-onHranl character, wliich will dispel all doubt. The 
third scale, counting after the foremost scale or shield of 
thi' head, on each side of the upper jaw (the third aupra- 
Jabial shield) touches the eye and also the nasal shield 
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on which the external nasal aperture is situated. As the 
scales on the head of poisonous colubrine snakes (Cobras, 
Kraits and Coral snakes) are large, tlie third supra-labial 
shield can be easily recognised and if this touches the eye 
and the nasal shield on ilie snake, it is poisonous. 

Cobras are neither intelligent nor aggressive, yet, it 
appears, at times they may aggres'^jvely attack if disturbed 
or tampered with. A leinarkable case happened in 
Lucknow. A man while pedalling along on a bicycle met 
a cobra on the centre of the road To avoid the snake 
he swung round the pedals at full speed. Alter a whilr 
he looked back and to his iitlei surprise and terror saw 
the cobra racing after him. Not only that, it was rapidh 
gaining on him. Not knowing ^^hat to do, he lai-ed his 
legs from the pedals ami let tlie hike rini along hy 
momentum. The man suddenly fell down with liis hieyelr 
and fainted. When he ieeo\ered he found the snake cut 
in two lying beside him. Tin* snake had eonie along |im 
side and in an attempt to stiike. got cnianghMl amongst 
the sfiokcs an<J cut in two It w'ds indeed a iniraculou*^ 
escape. 

The Krait is the most abundant venomous snake in 
India (Combined with its viiuleiii poison and deadly 
langs, its partiality to liiiman liahitalions and loiw vegeta- 
tion make it a first cla^-s menace to human lile in some 
jtarts ol India. It has none of the ‘'tiei'tai’ulai warning 
phiyCuliicss of the hooded i.obra and the ord) warning of 
its presence is its fatal bite It b eds laigely upon htiiallet 
snakes, but also buiiLs for small mammals, frogs and 
lizards. 

There aie scviual spi eies oi krail-: the lalge*^l among 
llicm ibeing the Kmih. Jhw^ams iastintns, tihe 

Raj Samp or ‘Sankni’ of Rcngal. It is a Kjaii ol un- 
usual size as it may leaeh a hnglli of six In seven ieei 
This snake can be leiogni/ed at once hy the allejiiah* 
bands of yellow and Idai k ilu'oiiglinin the ienptli of the 
lM>dy. Lven jf tin' eolmiring ueje to lie eonfustd with 
that of some non-poisoning .snake-, Krailts tan aJiia\s be 
ideJitifwd by the to-(\\isten( e o\ lioo tharat (eis. Tirstly. 
the scales on the iimlei side of the lad are all niiire and 
undivided, Lc., the scales aie arranged in a single row, 
each scale extending from side in side on the underside 
of the tail ; secondly, the scales along the middle line of 
the back are always niiieh larger than the lest of the 
scales on the back and form a sort of keel along the 
whole length of the body. If these two iliaiaciers are 
found in the same snake tlvn it is undoubtedly a Krait. 
linfortunately, these ehui al ters, hy which a krait can be 
recognised even by a school boy. cannot be, observed while 
the snake js alive and free; unless .someliody be b<dd 
enough to stroke its back and lift the tail up to make 
sure of its identity. Any snake with dark bands on its 
body should, therefore, be severely left alone or killed 
and referred to a specialist. This practice, as 1 found 
in the villages of 1) P. and Bengal, is so strictly followed 
by the peasants and cultivators, that any dark-coloured 
finake is vouched for as tixtremely jtoisonous. This is not 
quite true, as a number of non-poisonous siiiikcs are quite 
daik-coloured, while the young individuals of even light- 


coloured species arc at times dark in colour. Neverthe- 
less, I believe, it is both safe and useful to be wary of 
any dark-coloured snake, specially if rings or circular 
bands are present across its body. 

'fhe banded krait has a wide disUibulion extending 
from Southern China and the Malayan Sub-region through 
Tenasscrim to tlic basins of the Irrawady and the Brahma- 
putra, south of the Tfimalayas. It fs known from Penin- 
sular India in the north east as fai soutW as the basin 
of the Mahanadi River, 

Tlie common Krait. fiinifianis (aerulus, is much 
smaller than the handl'd krail. foin feet liciiig the maxi- 
mum size it usually altains. It is called ‘Chitti’ in 

Bengal, ‘Valla paniboo’ in Malabar. 'Kallu virian" in 
Madras, and “Kowiixa’ or Tihit-Kowi i>a’ in 1! P and the 
Punjab. This simkc i- indccif poi-onou ‘--looking in ap- 
pearance, being a glisli ning Mack \Nilh narrow white 
arches thrown in pairs acio— ihe liack The black coloin 
(ontra‘-ted by the while au Ic’- m Iminls gj\<'- tic* i om- 
inon krait a vciy cliaiai tcii-ln appeal ance There arc 
Iwm or three more p<ji‘^('noii'- ‘-nakc- wliieii icscmlde the 
common krait in eoloraliou, but lliev can be al onie 
di'-uingnisbed lt\ tin* fait that wli(ira‘- in lln- krait llie 
while crossbars au' most evident in lln lundpail ol tin 
bod\ anil fade away in tin' fme-pail in llu fo'iuer they 
aie nio-l evidi nl in the foie-pail arid "ladnallv lade in llle 
hinder qiiarler lill thev ale idlni los|. 

This krail i*- lomnum througlKnil llu- Indus \dlli‘\. 
fie* (langc- \ alley. Peninsulai India end (ley Ion Tliougli 
e-seiuialK a snake of the plains il js found al limcs in 
the lulls up [o about o.OlH) If el. Il- exien'-ive di^liilmlion 
and dradliness aicounl'- lor llie feailul loll ol hiuiian 
life eaii'-cd by tlii' kiail in India. \ combination of 
I ireiimstanccs aeeonnis in soiiu' degiee foi this feailul 
loll On the and jdains iigion the sun heals down 
heieelv liy day. but dining .lanuaiN, Kebniaiy and Maifli 
the (hop in lempmaluif at sundown is veiy eonsidrrable 
The snakes know' lhal the warme-t jihu o then is llie 
deep dust of llu suii-hakcd roads which long retains iis 
heal ; nioi cover the ilineraiU pojiulalion knows lhat it is 
iur (oolei walking hy night than by ilay. The matoiily 
do not widi sliof >, and llu k suIi is many eases of snake- 
bite. Ihe kiaits lie nioie quietly, ale less active and less 
iiuliiied to get out of the way. 

J here are scveial (laral .snnke'i in India and all of 
them arc poisonous; bill ihev are neither so poisonous 
iior as abundant a- the Krait and the Cobia The common 
Indian (.oral snake, Ilem/btuif^nnis iiigi e,s( ens, is a small 
snake never exceeding four feet in length and of variable 
colour from light brown to blackish or purple, with five 
more or less distinct black stripes along ihe back. The 
stupes may be missing in some varieties, but a median 
stiiju- along the middle of the hack jicrslsis. It is a 
hill -pecies confined to ihe hills of Western India from 
Bond lay to Travail core. 

By far the most abiindani poisonoiis snakes in India 
aie ihe Colubriiics- the Cobras, Kiails, Coral snakes, etc, 
and the Vipers, so far as number of species are con- 
cerned, are scantily represented. While species are scant, 
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ihe Tic Polongu or Russcrs Viper, Vipera russelli^ makes 
up m broad abundance. India is thus unique in the 
world’s snake-inhabited areas in having almost every 
known family of venomous serpents. Two types of vipers 
are found in India, the typical vipers and the pit-vipers. 

Tile Rubsel's viper or Dahoia readies a maximum 
Icnglli of ahoiil five feet and ranks with the cobra as one 
of the (keaded 'snakes ol I he Orieiil It is a particularly 
liandsouie snake with \aried colour-pa Items, the body 
having a ground colour of lidi brown with thiee lows 
of large bladk rings bordered with while or >ellow en- 
closing darker, brrkwn oi even rc<l- Jri some sperdmens 
llie rings unite to iorni a (diam. The Dahoia oi Tic 
Poluiiga is a ^savage creuluie hut usually gives waining of 
its picsence by loud hissj’ng, producing a sound readily 
heard tweiilj-livc feet. It strikes willi smb agility that 
il some liiiies slides a fool or uiorc‘ and thus appears to 
junij). Owing to ils large* f.iiigs and the amount ol venom 
cxjieiidcd at a lute it may l»c legardeil as almost nune 
(lang«‘roiis than the Loiiunori cobra. 

The Hii^^c/'b viper uni be leadily roi ugnised by its 
(oloiii 7ii(irbinf;s and small si ales on the head. To make 
a fool-piooi i(h*ntiljcatii)n the (haraetc*! ol the scales is 
sidficic'iil. 11 llie Sidles on ihc imdmsidc of the tail 
aie divided and there are two larye shields on the uiiJer- 
, ich* of the chin sinioun<led !>> lour or five olhei sc.ales. 
Ihc' ^iiakc* is 1 ipeui itisseh It i?, cipiaily ahundaiU in 
0e\ Ion ami I’eniiisuldi India lioiii (lape Comorin to the 
(ianges. ]| is seemingly vci s raie to llie north of the 
(iang(*s, though lomiiion in the liiawadv Basin To the 
wea It (Altmds llnoughonl the Indus Basin fi’om North 
Sind to the lliinaLisas It js < hit fly an inirtliilaiu of llu‘ 
jilains, ^lul is common in -ome loraluies liom 2,(KK) to 
4,(KK) ieet and has hern mcl at alliliidcs u|) to 7.U()l) feet 
Il IS \ci\ common in ilie Punjah, as many as d71 speei- 
uieiis being hitmghl iii ho (hiveiiimnil rewaitls iioiu 
Amrilsai aJmic in one da\. 

f)ne leason hii the widespirad ubiindanee of the 
luissol’s vitiei IS the large litter of young, usually about 
two tlozeii. Thf* little serpenl'^, vvlicn btiin. can iinme- 
dialelv take tare of lhemst*(ves. d'lie adults prowl niosllv 
at night, and aie lined into the nr ighliourhood of lininati 
hahitalioiis by lats and iniet whitli aie i1m‘ii fa\ounie 
Jocjd 

Anotiiei dangerous pilless viper is Fd/is carinata, the 
Saw-sealed viper, which has au equally wide diHrdmlion 
It is the ‘Khapiiar’ of Sind, ‘Phooisj’ of Bonihav, ‘Alai* 
about Delhi. ^Kallu havoo’ of My.sort? and 'Kallu viriair 
about Madia.s. It can he reathh idi'iilihcd by the small 
'-eales on the head (“<»-exisient with undivided shields 
lieiicalli the tail. During lift* n ejn hi* ideniiiied by its 
peculiar habit of ihi owing its liody into a double coil, 
inflating itself, and then rubbing one coil against the 
other so us to pnoluee a sound closely resiunhling hissing, 
b grows to about thiTc f<*(‘i in length and varies in eoloui 
from sandy to a dark cedar A moie or less distinct pale 
^‘inuous flank line is always present. 

A viper called the Saw-sealed viper, occurs llirough- 


oul a large area of the Indian Peninsula from Cape 
(Comorin to the Canges, but being a desert form preferring 
an arid sandy soil, il is distributed chiefly in isolated 
patches, where il is frequently very common. Some idea 
of its prodigious numbers can be made from the official 
report tiial in the Ratnagiri District alone, during the 
six yeais CuvemmeiU rewards were paid, on an aveiage 
22.5,721 phoorsas per annum were brought in. It is an 
jiihahiiani of. the plains and becomes progressively rarer 
at higher altiludi‘&, the highest on record being 5,700 
feel. 

The pil-vqiers, in contradistinction to the pit-less 
onf^s, jios'-ess a pair of pits in the sides of the face be- 
tween the eves and the nostrils. Pit- vipers though pro- 
vided with luige poison fangs are rarely fatal. Never- 
iheh---.. one ‘-liould be wary about them as their venom 
taiis(*s a varying amouni of local and constitutional dis- 
iiiihancL- and death i-- not impos*-ible They are nearly 
.ill ( Mnfiri(*d to billy region-, at altitude-* ranging between 
1 .500 to KMHK) Ieet 

Tin* (ommon Himalayan viper, Ancistrodon himalaya- 
////s, I-, evieediiigh common in Central Kashmir and the 
VVe-.|ern lliinala>js. Tin* eoJour is various shades of 
In own otien motiletl or \ai legated. It is a small snake 
glowing to Je^i at the most. The rno^i abundant 

and wi(h‘ly disinbuted of our pit-vipers is, however, the 
( ommon gieen viper or Bamboo snake. It extends from 
Biiima into tin* llimalaydu region, probably as fur west 
the Sutlr/, Il is also abundant in llie Eastern Chats. 
We^iin < dials, NilgiiJs and other hills; hut it is absent 
lioni tin* plain*- of India 'Fhe lolour is usually a vivid 
hdiage gieen. mole lately oIim* oi brown with a while 
Ol Nellow llank-line along the body. Tt rai>*ly* grows lie- 
Nond :P. feel in length The Bamboo snake is difficult to 
<h*-<tjn amongst green loliage and the chances of being 
Inllen iiiuiwaiis aie gjeatl\ inertiasid 

By tin* numhei oi deaths iaii‘'(*d by them, liie main 
poi-onoiis snake- of India can thus be arranged in order 
«d importance: Krait-. Cobias. Piiless xipei*^. Coral snakes 
and Pit Mpei- 'I'hei; abundance, their habits, and the 
haiefool habit in India, all contribute to a large toll of 
Imman life cveiy year. Bill siiiely the most potent factor 
of all i- the ^irulence of then pni-on. Tile Viperine 
venom kills hv haemoly-is m de-lniclion of blood cells, 
\^hlle the Colnhiine (cobra tube) poi-on paralyses the 
neivcs and cai/se- death. Tlie days nf lemcdies like 
suelioii, polas-inm p. rimmganate, and jhar-phoonk are 
foiIiiuai<*l\ ovei The Premier Anii-Venine Research 
Laboratory in India, the llaflkine Institute of Bombay, has 
snereeded in making one suitable antidote for liolh 
Nipeiine and Colubrlrie ^enom This injeeiable antidote, 
wliieh can be kept in good condition for moiith.s in the 
dry form, shouhl be* kept in every home where there 
possibility of snake-bite. All hospitals in rural areas 
should be compelled to keep a ready stock of this univer- 
sal aiiti-veume If WT cannot have a free India free from 
snakea, at least let us have as few snake-bite deaths as 
possible. • 
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The aiodurn aUle, we know, a puliiical inalitufion 
and every political instilution has its econonin* roots 
nurtured upon the .struclure of finance which the state 
carefully builds up in |the couise of its actual working. 
The structure of hiiuncc acts, therefore, as the veay 
lellex of the stale-actnily and any sore in the hear! 
of the state.* must nec'cssaiily !>(* rt'flecled in its structure! 
of finance. The political division of tin* country no 
(‘xceptiou to this general principle. 

With the division ol the comitiy into two Domi 
iiions certain sigriificunt j)iol)lcins, ^eeniingly leinpoi4r.\ 
at the first iinpiessioii. cruppid up. Foi tlie .sake ol 
brevity, these proljlerut- may be* di\i<led into 

1. Division ol levcnues . 

2. Change's in expenditure ; 

3. Division (jf certain lu'ads ol levemie . 

4. Redistribution of i)io\inciai >^haie to the 
divisible pool of Income d'ax , 

5. Division of assets and halulities and 

h Division of Railv\}iy linaiiceb 

J)n I s lo N ot Ri : v K .n i Ks 

Ui'gaiding C'eiitial i ('\ einu.'S, it i-s deal iiom a 
comijaiiM)!! belwi'en the pK-pai iition and the post- 
paititiou IhulgeK that tlu' Indian Union possesses gri’aicr 
reveiuu -lesuuici's than Pakistan. Out oi a total revenue 
111 (he ])rc-partition Budget ainoumuig (o lis. 265 42 
crores, the Dominion ol India gut as much a^ Ks 256 
erores after partition according to th(' “Chetty Budget 
The striking dispanty has to be •uc.cuuntcal Joi in the 
fact that Pakistan is inon' agncultural ami rural while 
the Indian Union ha> moie industiu'-^ and gieaiei 
urban j)apulati()ii Kxpandmg ^()L:ice> ol ie\enu(' aic 
therf’fuie to be found luoie in India than in Pakistan. 

The above disparity m mole glaring in the case ol 
I'rovineiul N'veiiiu's Tin* luanineial revenue> of tlic 
two Dominion^ are louglll^ m iMopoiiion to llieii 
Itoiniliilioii. 

As regards Pakistan, one import am )>o>sibiht\ lia' t<i 
be taken account of and that is llu' possibility ol 
dwindling revnuies tiwing lo laige-scale migration «il 
the non-Muslirn busiiK's- comnium(\ lioiii both 
Western and Eastern Pakistan P:ik]''tan. tlierefore. 
would have lo devise ineaii^ of guarding against (his 
contingency 

ClIANGEfe IN ExpENDITUHK 

Total expenditure in the ]ue-partitioM Budget im 
B#47-48 amount ('d to Rs 327,88 lakhs wheie ni the 
Dominion Budget (Indian Union) for 7i months, it 
amounted to Rs 197,37 lakhs. Although comimrison 
with Pakistan is difficult in this ri'.'^pect because ol 
unpublished data regarding Pakistan, yet it is clear 
from above that the pro-partition amount of total 
deficit was Rs. 29,46 lakhs whereas the post-p irtition 
deficit for the Indian Dominion comes to the tone of 
Rs •24,69 lakhs. But from this deficit must be deducted 


Pakistan’s share of the total debt as fixed under the 
recent Indo-Pakistaii financial settlement of December, 
1947, which is 17 i per cent. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indian Union has 
the possibility of a surplus Budget ■-as compared to that 
ol Pakistan Oi>inions <liffer a-^ to the exact anrount of 
pos.'-irble surplus which langes between Rs. 13 erores and 
Rs. 19.81 erores. N<'\ eillieless, such a possibility can 
by no means be denied. 

'I'u .Mim up ; 

1. Tile Doiiiinion ol India is left with a wide 
m . 11 gin ol revenues ; 

2. The actual deficit foi the Doniinion ol India 
l'^ lai les> than iva.'> pU'MOusly anticipated; and 

3. Theie is the possibility of turning whatevei 
deficit llii'ie might bi* into a gotxl surplus. 

On (hi* cxpenditiiH* sidt*, liowt vi r, paitiUon has 
lhlu.'^l 3 iinpoifant distinct factors and tliey arc 
(1) n'habililation cost lui ii'lugccs, (2.) defence I'Xpondu 
lure* loi Kashmii and Ilydi'iabad oiierations, and 
<3) expi'iiditme lor transfer of officers. 

In the CHictty Budget, the loicl n habilitat ion cost 
in till* Indian Dominion amountr'd to about Rs 20 
ci()ie<, Rs. 10 cioies br'ing sc*! aside excliisi V(‘ly for the 
lefugees Exi)endi1 iih* on account ol Ka.'^limir and 
Hyderabad opcialions is not yet available. 

On lh(‘ olli(‘? hand, cxiJemlitiire foi* tiansfei ol 
.»lhcci-- co^t llu' Wi'^'t Ih'Ugal Pjoiincial Budget for 
1947-48 (I‘’ii<t Post-P.ii t ii ion Bmlgf'l ) a good sum oi 
R'' 95 lakh.-, loi two and a hall months, llu* period in 
which mo'l ol the snipin'^ ofiiceis could not be absorbed 
.iiid ttieieloie had to l>e alien leave with jiay Figure.s, 
Imwf'iei, lot tlu* Oeiinal (ioveiiimeiit officers are not 
:i\:iilable; but the f'X] >en(lit lire on that ili'in loo mu.sl 
ha\e been a good siirn of rupees 

It IS deal tlu'reforf* tliai tlu* traditional stnicturr' 
ol public (‘Xpendit uri’ in India ha*- uiideigom' funda- 
mental alti'iahons bi (he ]m]>ael f)f partition and what 
is more striking is that the Indian Dominion has stocul 
the t(*st of this enu'Jgency with lumoiir be(*au*5(* of lier 
rich reienue resources whih* Pakistan with lu’r slendei 
resourcc.s of revenue find-' it increasingly difli(ailt to 
meet, ihe.'^e ]uoblerns 

Moreovf'r, if \v(. taki* into account the principal 
Item, VIZ., defence services, for which the Indian Union 
ha,s to pay 121.08 erores according to the Chetty 
Budget and evt'n if we ('stimate that Pakistjm will 
require at least one-thnil oi tin- amount of defomc* 
expenditure for the whole year, almost the entire 
revenue of the Central Government of Pakistan, Prof. 
C. N Vnkil i)oiiits out, would be exhausted on a single 
item only. Pakistan would do w'ell, therefore, if it tries 
to economise This does not leavi* out. the question of 
economy, ajs it appears at the first sight, for the Indian 
Dominion simply on the ground that it has stronger 
revenue resources. The overriding requirements of 
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national defence and industrial planning make efforts 
at economising all the more urgent. 

Division of CEitTAiN Hiiiads of Revknuk 

Partition has forced mainly two problems in this, 
respoct and they are; concerned with (1) Income tax 
and (2) Customs, "i'lie irnineduito problem which the 
business community of botli the Doiiiiiiions had to face 
was the double* tuxalion of income Hut an agreement 
lias been reached between the Iwo Uo\ornmcnts for the 
avoidance of double taxation oi income witli llui effect 
that henceforth each Doiiumon* (.bjVf'i nment will asM'.'S 
only such part ot tla* uwoinc u.s aceiiieh iii its own aiiai 
Kow how fur the place of ougin eoU'^liliites a satis- 
factory criterion as oppo?>(d to the ]>lace of rcMdeiice 
in the mattei* of the avoidance of ml ei national double 
taxation of income ri'iiuiins yet to be settled. Hence, 

. instead of solving tin' proldems, it ha* ineri'ly ereatid 
newer ones. 

With regaid to Customs, paiUtion produced the 
most difficult piobhun of o\cihij)ping Coutiaiy to ll»'' 
terms ol the ludo-P:i Li^lnii l'inaiici<d Aareenu-nt, 
JVkistun ini])0.sed a jiile duly which imant, some 
argued, a seven' >tijiii on Hh' Imauccs ot tlic Indian 
Dominion. It nieaus. tiny .-a.v, that Pakistan had to be 
iiwaide^l a certain of tax-n ceipts on account of 

I’mtoms but, as we have alnadv jioiuted out, Iht' 
po^Mbility ot a .^urjtlu.s loi I la Indian Doimnion would 
go undoLihb'dly to sene a-' a cinhion against any loss 
due on the.se i(('ni> It n clear, Iheielore, that iht‘ 
adverse elh < I of iMititioii ui'ou ( 'mlom^-sjian-.i .should 
not be c’Juaggeraled. 

DiVJMO.N 0» AssET.S \M) III! .* 

Paityioti bl ought 111 il' lilal the pjobleui of 
r.ia 'divi'-ioii ol as,'en, and lla'll!llu.^ ol the ji'-iieclive 
Dviiauawms It w.is a vital jitolilem Jiom the viewpoint 
of the Aalional M\checjuei wuch wa* going to be 
dejdele'd tiif) a cuimdei al di' (Meat. It was ;i lecogmiiou 
'Ui the iact lliat iK'lKe.hnlh we ( aiiiiot sp(‘ak oi one 
iNatioiial Piiiaiu-4' with gi;iiult‘-iiiiegiily. it i.', iioi. only 
tliat tile Imaiieial lujiiioge nepy ul the eouiiiry n biokeii 
but i.lu' MZ(‘ ol the ])ie-pai 1 jlion ('mitral Kxcheeiut r liU" 
aliSO to bi‘ consideiabb’ diminnlied The .di.aiJe of the 
Central Exchequer cd the iwa> Doinmioiis would be 
*'Clearly evident m the ludu-Paki.^iaii I'lnaiu-ial 
‘.Settlement of De. ember, lt)47, lu winch .some workable 
iratios li.ave been fixed regaidmg the divusion of rnssets 
and liabilities. In order to imder.-st.aiid where the 
respective Central lOxcdieipn is stand alter partition, 
only a short s^mep.-'is of llie .above agi-eeraent would 
do, 

1. Of tlie total ca.sh balanct's of undivided India, 
Pakistan would get Ks T.") croro.^, i.c., 17i per cent 
while the share of the Indian Domiiiion is Rs. 325 
crores ; 

2. Of the total liabilitus of undivided Indi.a, 
Paki.stan is to share the liabilities against cash balances 
taken plus 17^ per cent of the excess of the old 
Government of India’s liabilities over its assets minus 
liabilities directly assumed by the Pakistan Govern- 


ment plus the liability for the N.-W. strategic railway 
measured on book-value amounting to Rs, 14,46 
crores. 

3. The division of pensionary liabilities and past- 
earned pensions would be in the same manner as the 
uncovered debt; 

4. Of the total military stores, Pakistan would 
get one-Uiiid while the .share of the Indian Dominion 
IS two-thirds ; m addition, Pakistan is to receive a 
Joan of R.S, 0 crores to ('>tablisli ordiuniee fmdonec; and 
a security press ; 

5. Paki.stan is to reiiay the lean within 50 yeais 
beginning from 15th August, 1917 — the loan being 
mtcrost-'b(‘aring at the averagi' yield of Uu* minimum 
and long-dated securities of the Government of India 
during the two years jmnieduitcly ijreceding the 
pal til 1011 . 

G. Onbv a traction of ihe sterling a*?>ets in the 
Dsiie Deimruiient of the Reseive Bank of India on 
30th .Se]»tem}u‘r, B>4H is to be- divnled on the ratio of 
17i ])cr c('nt for J*aki>t:iii and 82} per cent for the 
Dominion of India The .surphi:) assets of th(’ Banking 
Do})arlin(‘nt i.s divided in the ,same ratio. 

The m.ajor ciiticisms again«l thus agrei'ment have 
bf'cn first, that it amounted to writing down the values 
of an miprofiiable Railway line ; second, that 50 ye.ars 
1(*rni of repav nieiit is a Jong peiioiJ and henci! there is 
no guarantee of repayment coii'-ah'nng ilie British 
]*iec('denl on our steilmg Jialance* ; tJiird, that it 
entails hci' v inleiest charg('-> of about Rs 7 crori's a 
V(’.ir and th).^ nuaiii^, as Pi of C. X A’akil points out, 
ihat “tlie Indian Tbiion will have to export to Pakistan 
guocJs and .servici‘3 woilli thus amount during iJic 
coming yeaM without ain iqua'aleiit " and tiiially, that 
the book-v.due .'igreemeiit of strategu* railw:iys has to 
be balanc(‘d against Indian Dominion aiiremng to take 
over half tlu' eapit.a] cost of llie strategic railwav'.s winch 
coiislilub'.s a conce.s.'.ioii, as tlu' Finam e IMimslcr in his 
Budg» t si>eecli of 1917-48 pointed out, of Rs 10 crores 
or a n-ductiou of about Rs. 48 lakhs m Paki.'.taii’s 
annual loss in her strategic railway.s and in her contii- 
butioii to the Indian Dominion Tri'a.sury on account ol 
inleiest itayable to the common debt. 

But wJiatover may lie tlie nature of ciitunsm, it 
is clear that the Cenlr;d Exclieqner of tlii’ Dominion 
of India IS i>laced in a bet lei ]mMtioii than its Paki- 
st all-counterpart. 

So. it can bo .stated with considerable force that 
if tJie size of tlie ])re-Par(»ition Ti’easiiry h.as diminished, 
it has undouJjttdly diminislual in favour of the Indian 
Dominion. 

DiRTRIhUTlON OP TITK DlVISlBI.E P(X)L OF 

Incx)me-tax 

One of the tangible effects of Partition has been 
that it has rendered the original provision under the 
Otto Niemcyer Award regarding the distribution of the 
divisible pool of Income-tax as between the provinces 
almost obsolete. For example, Bengal and the Pim.iab 
have been halved and hence, the original share of 
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Bengal which came to the tune of 20 per cent under 
the Otto Niemeyer Award ncedh; revision. A fierce 
controversy, therefore, raises its head due to surjDlus 
created by Partition. Should West Bengal, for example, 
be entitled to the original share of 20 XJcr cent ? From 
the viewpoint of Provincial finance, therefore, the 
problem of ai)porlioning Income-tax after Partition 
assumes vital importance. Partition has clearly forced 
the truncated })roviri(;e,s to revise their attitude towards 
the prosjjcclive revenues on account of the divisible 
pool of Income-tax. Some argue tliat Bengal and the 
Punjab should have les.s share since they have been 
halved. If this argument is accei)te(l, the future of 
provincial finance is gia\('ly at slake and t’ue truncated 
provinces would have to devise ways and inoaUs foi 
economy in f'xpi'iiditure Ix'caust' of shiinkage in 
revenue. But economy m expenditure' is not an easy 
proposition now-a-<la>s, espeeially in view of th(' 
pos.sibilily of internal tension. Secondlv, the greaPT 
part of the conliibulion to the general lajol, as Mr N. 
It. Sarkar in liis Biidge't siieech for We'st Bengal, 
1947-48. argiK'd W'as made by ( ah'utta Ileiu'e, lu' is of 
oinmoii that West Bengal is entitled, if justice lules, 
to the original share of 20 pe'r rent. It is clear, there- 
fore, that both on grounds of the safely of x^rovincial 
revenues and on grounds of equity, West Bi’iigal’s 
share of the divisililo pool of the Income-tax should be 
fixed at the original ratio But here the most important 
thing to Hole is that the contro\eisy leaves out one 
factor, namely, the capacity of the province to raise 


taxes and its willingness to exi)loit its resources. Taking 
these criteria, a larger allotment of share will depend 
upon huger revenue raised by the province. 

Now whatever be the share of the respective 
provinces, tliere is no denying the fact that the original 
ratio needs modification in the light of the altered 
situation of the country. 

Division of Railway *Financks ^ 

Ac(!ording to the Matthai Budget of 1946-47, out of 
the total capital charges of united India, the share of 
the Indian Union consfitiitcd Rs. 112.91 crores which 
meaiLs 81.80 per cent after partition. Tliis phenomenal 
mcrea.-e of reserves may be directly ascribed to the fact 
of partition As it is revealed in the Matthai Budget, 
this reinaikable increase of .reserves has* been effected 
to guard against possible contingencies, especially 
arising out of the political division of the country. It 
is, therefore, a favourable feature for the Indian Union 
finances. 

From the above biief review of tlu' iinmeoiatc and 
short -]>eriod effects of paitition upon the structure of 
Indian finance, certain generalisations are now possible. 
Fir.st, the Indian Union has emerged quite unscathed 
liom partition Second, it has bi'-come financially anore 
solid and finally, partition has forced a re-oricntation 
of financial policy. It is upon the last effect that 
eniiiliasih must be ])Ut, more so since economic mU'grity 
and mutual good relations have got to be ci'ineutod 
between the two Dominions in no time for the economic 
jiro.'.penl V and I'ohlical stability of both. 

: 0 :- 


KELIGIOITS IINSI'RIJCTION IN SCHOOLS 

U\ USH \ BI'^WAS M \.. li T 


TiiiJir liii'' hcen a leal of cniilio\ci sv as to ■wholher 

provision should lir mad** foi jcligi'Mis losiiuihon in oiii 
schools. Blit nn definite solution of fiie prohlcin has 
lieen arrivi'd at a■^ yet. Minli may ‘^aid foi and 

against the inchisioii of icligious icathiiig m the scluad 
lairi ieuhini. So iht' [iros and con-, of the mallei should 
be carefully consider! d. A gn^at many of us do not 
seem to helu'V!' in an eniiielv seeiilai ('diiealion fin' our 
hoys anil gills and think lhal some soil of leligioiis 
iiV'truction shoidd he ini|jailed in our sehoop. But in 
India we ]uofess so main leligions that ihi' heterogeneil\ 
of our lehgious beliefs render '.t really difficull for iis to 
impart religions instnielion in the strict sense of the 
term in non-di'iiominalional school'^. Even in denomina- 
tional selicwds the dt'sii ability of preaching the creeds 
and dogmas of parlu iilar religions to the pupils belonging 
to other leligioiis (immunities cannot Inil he called in 
question. But still some of the eminent educationists of 
tha day are of opinion that the education that is to be 
imparted to the children of the country should not be 


absolutely seenlai and “i odless " 7'hey liold llial the 
ediiealional iiisi.iulion >>1 the louniiv shoidd not ihiis 
aim at luinmg out “go less" jnen and women. The 
question is reallv a eoijlrovej -.lal one. ami as such, it sliould 
eiigagi* the -.eiioii-, atlenlioii ol the iniejlig(‘nlsia of the < 
eounliv, spo<-iallv in view of llie lael lhal lebgious edu- 
ealioM has actually found a jdaei* in the school curri- 
euluni at the picseni lime. 

Even giunting dial the education of oui hoys and 
gills should not be enliiely secular, ihi* question is what 
■•'Oil of leligious insiiiielion is to be imparted in our 
schools and in what foini tho c lessons ai? to be given. 
Ill l)u' opinion of Tagore: 

*‘ r< a(hing of religion can never be imparled in the 
fonii of les.s()ns Rrdigioii is not a fractional thing 
that can be doled out in fixed weekly «jid daily 
measures as one among various subjects in school 
syllabus.” 

There is no gain-saying the truth of these statements. 
Religion is entirely a matter of personal conviction; 
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"It is the truth of our complete being, the con- 
sciousness of our personal relationship with the 
infinite^, as Tagore has put it. 

If religion is to constiliile a dynamic force in life, 
it cannot be reduced to a set of cut and dried creeds and 
dogmas. Bosido.s, in our country, hotorogencous creeds 
and beliefs present a real difficulty in icucliiiig the 
dogmas of a paiticular religious community in a school. 
This is iflvcly to occasion a good deal of serious opposi- 
tion and adverse criticism also. Thcie seems to be very 
lilllr justification lor imposing* a particular ciced or 
dogma on the children belonging to different religious 
communities. In luy opinion, nobody ha** the right to 
tlini**! his «>r hci rcligimis l>elief on olhe»i‘'. 'Klie very 

idea will he ^jiiUe out of .keeping vmiIi the (hinoi iutic 
tendencies of the age. .Si <‘ven in denomi national school^, 
l)o\s and gills slionhl he allowed tin* freedom of thought 
and relig.oiis worship. They should he cncoinagcd to 
think foi themselves and to foiiii their <ivmi views, instead 
of falling liack cntiicly ujion llic traditional beliefs and 
rnstoms of old. In oui (ouiUry the virus of communalism 
.'-cems to luivc aheadv infci ted evcai the minds of the 
chiidien of lender age. So it will he anything hut wise 

to arid to the tense ami hilUT fi'clings lictwci-n llic 

difTerent religious coinmuniiii's of ihis Kuh coniincni by 

icarliing paiUcular ('reeds and (loj^ma- in our scbOiiU. On 
the contrary, our children , should be luugbt rnd to think 
nr judge anything in terin.s of communalism. .So no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down as how to draw up a 
syllabus of religious instruction that will be acceptable 
to all schools. The authorities of the educational institu- 
tions of our country should be called upon lo piepare 
their own syllabus, if they consider it to be absolutely 
necessary to impart some religious instruction to tlieii 
|)Upils. If is foi the foimer to decide what is to he 
IdMghl, and how it is to be tuuglit. 

This nal 111 ally leads iis to the (tueslion ii religious 
tciichmg is to be altogether e\elu(l(*d iioin tin e<lu':alioiMl 
Iirogianirne of the day 'Plic vei y iih-a seems to be shocking 
t(' .some, inasniueb as in India religion fonii', an integral 
pait of onr eveiydav life. 'I’lie cdiie.ilion that is entirely 
divorced fiom tlie piaetical interests of onr life, and is 
totally unitdated lo onr eveiydav activities is sure to be 
•looked upon with siispieion by a goi'd many pi'ople of 
our country, who aie likclv to aiipicbcnd that our boys 
and girks will turn out to be “gndli'Ss”. as a lesult of a 
jinrely secular education. So the balance of npinion seems 
to lie in favour of imparting some sort of moral instead 
ol religious instiuclion in our edin’alional institutions, the 
fundamental precepts of all religions being essentially the 
>^ame. Many ot the educationists of our country opine that 
there is no harm in teaching certain fundamental moral 
principles or rules of conduei to tlie school children with 
a view to the fornrition of their ehaiacier. In that event 
•here is very little likelihood of, any objection being raised 
b> the parents and guardians belonging to olhi'r eligion-, 
‘‘oinnninities. The propOssiilon seems lo be a sensible one. 
But to my mind a mere abstract teaching of those moral 
principlea will hardly appeal to the children'ib minds, and 


will fail to make any lasting impression on them. Attemptg 
should be made lo make these lessons as concrete as pos- 
.‘•ible. Instead of having recouir.se to purely didactic 
leaching, the leachers will do well to encourage their pupils 
to read the lives of the great men and women of different 
ages and different countries. 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
F<iot yiriiiis on the sands of time,” 

111 this way certain nohle ideals can be set before 
tlie youthful inirid which is usually so impiessionable. 

Some of those lives may alsf» lie dramatised by the 
schoiil children, so that the h^s'^ons may be miicb more 
impres'-ive. I‘ixamj)l(' is always iM'tter than pretcpl. So 
iiiiK h (h-porui'- nil llic jici'^on or juT'-nns giving the Ic'-sons 
on moral in-ti uction. The teachers siioiihl always be a 
pallein In ibeii piijnl'-. W c know how' fond tlie school 
cbiblicn arc of imitating I heir l(’acbers. iinilalion being one 
of file iriboin instincts of the former. Besides, the home 
plavs an inijiorlant part in tiioubling the cliarailei.s of 
ihildi('n. The Hill rouiuiingh in which they “Jive move and 
hav<‘ their being” ( uiinoi Imt ('xei'cise a tremendous influence 
on then charaelcrs. and leave indrdihlc impressions on 
their plastic mmd-. No amount of moral teaching can 
counleiacl lire <*\j] influence ol a hud homo. So the 
teacheiH must know the kiinl of homes their pupils come 
from, (iihildien unr oirsciousl) imbibe Home ideas from iho 
other members of their families. That is w'hy the family 
traditions count for so much in their education. 

Comparative religion is found to be taught in some of 
OUI schools. The olijccl of teaching it .should consist in 
stimulating independent thinking on the part of the 
school ch Idrcn in Tclig.ous niallers. The idea under- 
lying till- soil of in^iti iiction is that the pupils will thus 
I)C( ornc convcisaril with the fundaincnlal piccepls of all 
the ihiiiciimI icligioiw of the woild. It is incumlient on 
tile leai hers to teach their pupils liow to appr(*ciatc the 
tiiilli and heaiJly of every religious faith and to re.spect the 
n'ligion^ feelings of ilio'-e who prof(''S a difbueiit leligion. 
Tliev will thus be made lo feel the esseiitiLil unity of all 
religions. The need of iin ulcating religifius toleration 
among our hoys and girls cannot be stressed too strongly. 
But a good deal of (aulion sliould be exeri i-ed bv the 
leaelui’s, when leaching coniparal ivc religion. 'J'he) sliould 
bo fully alive to the rcspon^ihiblv of the la-k entrusted 
to them. Care should Ix' taken that the uligious 
susc(’ptihililies of the piijuls are not wouiuled. The 
teachers will he expected to liave an entirely unbiased 
mind, and "honhl nni ])e inclined lo thrust ihcir own points 
of view on those whom they will be leaching. So the right 
type of leathers should he selected for the purpose of 
condueling lliesc lesson‘d. Unless this is done, all efforts to 
achieve the real object are foredoomed to failure. Such 
les-on- may piove loo difficult for the junior pirpils of a 
school. So oidv tile pnpiU of the four top classes of a 
Rcliool wlmsc pow’cis of judgment and thinking are expected 
to he fairly developed, may be called upon to pairticipale 
in these lessons. 
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At the present moment, the work of many of our 
educational institutions begins with a short non-denomi- 
national prayer, as, in the opinion of many, religious 
instruction cannot be altogether dispensed with in schools. 
In the majority of the educational institutions, before the 
normal routine of the day is begun, the pupils are made 
to assemble together for the purpose of singing a religious 
hymn or reciting some Vedic verses or stotras. Suitable 
short passages from the different religious scriptures may 
also he read out by the teachers on those occasions but those 
passages need to he well-selected. I think, there rannot he 
any objection, whatever, from any quarter to the practict^. 
Those occasions are, as a rule, marked by very little solemn- 
ity, and the formalities to be <ibserved are looked upon 
by the pupils as a part and parcel of their daily progi amine 
of school work, rather than religious instruction, But 


in view of the diversity of our religious beliefs, this seems 
to be the easiest solution of the problem. The question 
of niainiaining the denominational schools should also be 
carefully considered. In my opinion these schools do more 
harm tlian good, inasmuch as these tend to stifle the 
“spirit of free enquiry’’ among the pupils. Bertrand 
Russell has truly observed: 

“Schools conducted by religious bodies' have to 
prevent the young, who are often inquiring by nature 
from discovering that ‘thc-e definite beliefs are opposed 
by others, which are no more unreasonable, and that 
many of the men be-st ijualified to judgi' think that there 
IS no good evi(h'ne(' in fiiv(:>ur of any definiU' belief.” 
The aim of education should consist in fosteiing “the wish 
ior truth, not the eonvicliori that a puilicular ciecd is true,” 
0 : — 


BEDIA— A DEGRADED CASTE 


By a. V. TIIAKKAR 


While louring in llundclkhand, a number of small 
States now integrated in the Vindhya Pradesh States 
Union, in the end of April, 1949 for the purpose of 
studying the people and specially the backward castes 
of Ilanjans, lull tribes and otlu'r backw'ard castes, 1 
came to Bijawar, a town of about 10,000 population 
on the morning of the 1st May. After going round the 
street inhabited by Sweepers, Basois, Chainars and 
after inspecting a Ilanjan Lower Primary School my 
party was taken to a street inhabited by Bedias 
exclusively. This caste is not very numerous and is to 
be found in a few places on tliis side. The street has 
about 18 houses and I have got a census taken of all 
the men, women and children belonging to this ca.ste. 

During my visit to the locality of Sweepers, 
Chamars, Basors, etc. 1 hud no difficulty in getting 
information about their ways of living, their profession, 
their wages and their social condition. But in this 
locality it look some time to gather together the men 
and the women of the locality. The women were the 
first to come and the men could bo gathered with a 
little difficulty. The first question put to the 8 or 10 
men after they had assembled was about their profes- 
sion. We were told pre^uously that they were cultivat- 
ing the lands gu'eu to them by the State but this 
proved to be not correct. They said that they had no 
land to cultivate and the one field that was given to 
one of them including a well have passed off from their 
hands to the Jagirdar of the village. A young woman 
then brought forward a Government stamped paper 
which proved to be a Patta of land given to her old 
father who was present. But this land too was taken 
away from the family by the Jagirdar. 

In reply to my first question about the profession 
an old man told the party very frankly that besides 
the ordinary labour 'Ve are living upon the money 
earned by our sisters and daughters” meaning thereby 


by prostilulioii Tlic boldn('>.> mid (he want, of ordinary 
modesty common among tlie \Non eii, showed that the 
women weio more forward aiul advanced than the men. 
They W'cre the spokesmen of (he small gathering and 
the young lady wdio W’as in the possession of the Pa1/ta 
for cultivated land, relaU'd to us her story, when we 
pressed upon the gulhering that the profession the 
caste w'as following should bc' hdt by them in favour 
of more dt'cent manual W’ork 

She said m a complaining mood that though she 
had proposed some time bai'k to marry a Branmin who 
was willing to take her as spouse, the matter was 
reported to the Police and the Thanedar or the Sub- 
Inspector of Police came in her w’ay and would not 
approve of the marriage and lianmal it. Then she said, 
“I was willing to nuirry and lead an honest domestic 
life but I was not allowed to do so by the almighty 
police department.” .Slu‘ said, ‘‘There are many others 
like myself who are willing to lead a. set life but wc are 
unable to do so fur no fault of ours but because we are 
compelled to lead the life wx* an' traditionally livdng. 
If you enable us 1o got seliled in life and give our 
menfolk some lands to cultivate and to their living from 
the same, we are ready to live like other people of the 
Society.” 

Our local friends, officials and non-officials, said 
very frankly that this was the first time that “we came 
across this caste and its degraded social conditions.” 
They said, “Wo are doing our routine work of courts 
and offices — of Congro.ss and Praja Mandal and of 
agitation and holding conferences, but we never knew 
this problem', though it exists in our very locality and 
which is no doubt a disgrace to the Society of which 
the Bedias form a part.” 

From the details of the census taken, it is found 
that the 18 familioK have 21 men and 34 women, 8 boya 
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and 10 girls, total 73. Out of the 34 women about 26 back to educate such Devadasi girls and also admitted 
were found to be prostitutes. Will not social servants them into ordinary Harijan girls hostel in the city of 
take up the work of reforming these women ? There is Bijapur, Bombay Province. He has been successful in 
a class of such women in Karnatak, going by the name educating and sending forth in the world as honourable 
of Devadasis. Shri Kaka Karkhanis, one of our senior women 10 girls since 1938 and some of them are school 
and seasoned Harijan workers, undertook some years teachers. 

: 0 : 


THE INDIAN BANKING 

• By PnoF. NALINI R 

The development of banking in a country can never 
proceed on sound lines iin<l tlie b:^nk^ can hardly reach 
a liigh level of usefulness, unless tli(‘ laws regulating 
banks and banking are uj)-to-(k)te, ad('quate and a])pro- 
priatc to the condiljons pi (winling in Mu' coimrT. The 
fundarncntal factors giMiig an luipetu.^ to banking 
legislation, liowevx'r, have not lieen the same at all 
times of banking history. Dining the 19lh ci'iitury, 
banking legislation mainly aimed at regulating the 
issue of rates and securing tlu' eonvcilibility of the 
paper cuneiicy. In tlii' post-AVorld-AN'ar I-eia, iiiiich of 
the banking legislation (l<‘alt with the pt»w’ers and 
functions of tlu- Cenlial Banks The great deju'es'-ion 
and the wi(]es])re;ul banking cn.,''s of the thirties of 
the present century eiiorinously enlarged the .scope of 
banking legislation ; and we witness todav the oi-ioning 
of a new chapter w’lth la'gard to such legislation. As 
Dr. S. K. Basil in his new book on Recent Banking 
iM'vrUtpmc nla rightly observes: 

^‘Special legislation ainniig at the n'gnlat.iou ot 
commercial banking actnilies, w'liicli was oxce])- 
tional and unusual before World War II, or even m 
the years iiiimediatcly after it, hi'came Mk; rule 
after the depression,^' 

Today, therefore, banking h’gi'-lation stands for the 
legulalion by statute of the activilK'& of the comuiei- 
cial banks of a country. 

IlisToiiY OF Ban KIN (. Liix;isL.\TiON IN India 

The history of banking legi-^lation in our counliy 
may bo briefly told. The desire for some law to 
regulate the fuiic.tiomiig ol banks in India may be 
traced to the first major banking crises which the 
country faced m 1913-14. The Central Banking Knquiry 
(■oninuttee in 1931 strongly urged the enaetmonl of a 
s]»ecial Bank Act, which should include the jirovisions 
of the Indian Companies Act of 1913 relating to banks 
with suitable alterations and amendments — the Act to 
whose general requirements banks like other 
joint-stock companies had to (^inform. The Foreign 
Experts associated with the committee, however, 
advised the Government to suitably amend the Indian 
Companies Act as it ax)plied to banks, and this, they 
observed, would meet all requirements. The Govern- 
ment of India accepted, their advice, and the Act of 
1913 was accordingly amended in 19136 to give ‘ a special 
treatment to banks.*^ In 1909, the Reserve Banka of 
India took the initiative in the matter and submitted 
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. CHAUDHURI, Mjv. 

a draft bill to the Government of India, for its being 
placed on the statute book, in order that the various 
maladies and defects regarding the organisation, 
management and funcliomng of banks in our country — 
ills and defecUs which were sapping the very backbone 
of our banking structure— could be removed and 
remedied. The Government of India, however, was 
reluclant to undertake any comprehensive banking 
legislation in haste in war-time. They tried to meet the 
situation by further amending the Companies Act in 
1942 and 1044. A further deterioration in the banking 
situation, liowcver, at last compelled the Government 
in November, 1914, to introduce in the Central Legis- 
lature a bill to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to banks owing to the dissolution of the Assembly, a 
revised bill was introiluced in March, 1946. It was again 
withdrawn in January, 1948, and a fresh bill was 
introduced in the Indian Parliament in March, 1948. A 
Select Comniittco considered the bill and the Parlia- 
ment iiltiinatoly adopted the Indian Banking Com- 
panies Act of 1949 in Fi'bruary of this year. 

Definition of Banking Company 

The fundarncntal pro\isions of the Indian Banking 
Comi»auics Act of 1949 may be considered under a 
number of com'cnumt heads. The Act applies to Com- 
panies conducting banking business. The definition of 
banks, banking and banking business, therefore, comes 
first. Now, it has eviuy where been found difficult to 
suggest a satisfactory and cl(‘ar-cut defimtioii of banks 
and banking. The x)roblein is even more complicated 
in our country, where the terms ‘bank^ and 'banker' are 
used indiscriminately even by those who have little to 
do with banking, and, where many individual and firms 
cairymg on business do a large volume of financing of 
trade and industry. The Act has attempted to meet this 
difficult situation m a practical fashion. Bunking has 
been so defined that all companies which accept, for 
ivurpose of banking or investment, demand or time 
dejmsits come within its scope. To make the matter 
more clear, the Act has given a long list of the forms 
of business in wdiich banking companies may engage 
and they arc expressly prohibited from doing any 
trading or other sorts of business. Under the new Act, 
all c.omjianies cariying on banking business must use 
the words ‘bank', ‘banker' or ‘banking’ in its name and 
no non-banking company shall use any of these terms 
as part of its name. 
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Capital Standards for Banks 

Inadequiite caiiitul structure of banks in oiu* 
country hus been a patent cause of bank failure. An 
analysis of such failures deinonstratrs the plain fact 
that the ‘incidence of mortality’ ha^s been the heaviest 
among banks with small cajiilal. Heiuie the demand for 
some kind of regulalion legarding the capital-structure 
of banks has been one of the most jiromiuent feature 
of all proposals lor banking legislation. 

To secuie adequaU' capitalisation of banks, Ihe 
Act has divided the banking companies into two main 
categories- ~( a) banking companies iiicoriKuated elsc- 
whiTe than in a jiiuvuice (d India and {h) banking 
C0'm])am(\s jiicorpoi aP d in a ])ro\]ncr ol Indi.a. The 
lirst caP'goiy include." mainlx llu' loieign bank" ojaaal- 
ing 111 oui' countiy. In uidi i dial Hun' iiiay be (haniiial 
to ha\'e conij)!]!'!! wilh tlu' la'CiuiienieiiK c>f the Act as 
to miniainiu ])aid'U]) capjial and le.s'ives, each sindi 
liankiiig company is to dcj)()'il with llu' Kesei \ < Bank 
ol India in c.isli oi appioved seeuiifi(*s oi both a sum 
of Hs 15 lakhs p//fs Rs 5 lakhs, it il lia.s a place* of 
business in the city of J^ouiba\ oi C\ucutUi or both To 
fiirllier safegiiaul the inleie"ls of lii<iiau eiedilois of 
«U(!h banks, it lias been laid down lliai. m the event 
of such Li bank ceasing lo ('airy (ui business in India, 
the claims of the Indian ciidiUn's shall lie a tirst charge 
on the assets tlms dei>osiied with the Reset ve Bank. 

Ill the case of the second categoiy of banks, the 
■capital standard has been laid down on the basis of 
(i) the importance of the big industrial and commercial 
cities of Bombay and Calcutta and (ii) the territorial 
range of the activities of the banks. Thus a bank must 
have larger paid-up cajiiial and leserves according to 
its iiuinbc’r of jilaecs of business The aggregate v.ilue 
of the jiaid-Li]) capita 1 ai.d n.>ei\('s uf a b.inkiiij: com- 
pany shall not be l(\ss than {a) Rs. 5 lakhs if it has its 
places of bu>5ines.s in moic tljjiu onii province oi India 
pbas' another Jbs. 5 laklih if any such placi* of business 
is in Calcutta or Bombay or bolli. A banking company 
sliall not be leipuu'd to have iiaid-iiji capital and 
reserves exceeding an aggiegate value of Rs 5 lakhs, 
if its jdaces ul bii.^iiiess aie in one ])!o\'ince, none of 
which is 111 Calcutta or Bomlaiy ; but such a bank 
must have a capital and r(S('ives of one l;ikh of niiie('s 
in resiiect of il.> principal ])lace of business plus 
iis. 10, (KX) in ie.>j>ec1 ol each of the other ])laces of 
business situated in the same distncl jdus R-.. 2.5,01)0 iu 
K'spect of ('acli place of businc'^.s situated elsi’when' in 
the provmcf' otherwise than in thc' same district , ami 
Rs 50,000, if it has only orir place of biL^iness in a 
jiroviiice but it is not, in the. city of Bombay or Cali'Utta 
and at Rs. U) lakhs if it has all its places of business 
in one pro\inc(', one or mon' of which is in Calcutta 
or Bombay ; Init such bank inu.^t have ca'_r>ital and 
reserves of 5 lakhs of uqiees jAus Rs 25,000 in respect 
of each place of business situated outside Calcutta or 
Bombay'. These juovisions seenn to secure a satisfactory 
and appropriate capitalis.ation of banks in our country. 
In particular, the exception made in favour of small 


bank.s, by requiring thorn to maintain capital and 
reserves subject to a maximum of Rs. 50,000 has met 
with general approval. They occupy an important place 
in our national economy ; ‘cover two-thirds of the 
banking map of India’ and finance to a large extent 
the small businessmen and the merchants. They do not 
thus go out of the picture but get the opportunity to 
reorganise themselves on sound lines. • 

Another satisfactory feature of the Act in this 
matter has 1 ('(m the laying dowm of spt'citio regulations 
about the i):iid-up, siibsijribi'd and authorised capital of 
the banking companies. The undesitable practice ol 
(;rgani.suig bank.s witli huge authorised capital and 
(‘ommencing bu.MiK'ss iiiid conv('Ving on banking o))era- 
tions ill ('Spec I lie of the anMiinl of eapilal siib.'icribed 
and i»aid-U]) ha," to be* (Ib'cl iV('l> stoppl’d. Tbe Act 
jno\id(s tliat the s'ui)^c^lbed cnpilal ot evc'ry bank 
inii.^t not be 'e.ss than oiK'-half of its aiilhorisc'd capital 
and the paid-ui) ca])ilal must not be h'Ss than one-halt 
ol the Mib"cri)jed (‘apital. 

Ri:si:kvk Fund, (’ash Rkservw am) JjUiiudity Rmo 

But till* expenenc(' of bankiiv., legi^^latiou abroad 
fallows that the h'gal requiiomeuis .is to the mimnmm 
]»aid-up capital are nut suiricieat to piob’Ot tho 
interchLs ol the diposdor.s and to faceure Ihe Juiuidity 
of the banks. IJi'iieo banking laws in other couairies 
give equal importance to the vital need of the building 
up of adequate Reserve Fund, maintenance of proper 
cash reserve and of a fairly high liquidity ratio. Our 
Act has rightly followed similar legislation elsewhere 
in these respects. The need of such regulation can be 
appreciated, if we recall how our banks have mainly 
come to grief, by utilising their ju-ofils in paying high 
(livi(l('nd.s to the sharehohh'rs, instead of building up 
iidequale ri'Si'rve funds and paying scant rcg.ird to 
the auImI n('ci‘.">sity of h:i\ing good cash re.servi's and 
high iKpiidity nil IDS. 

The Act i)rovid(!s that no blinking company shall 
l»ii.y aity dnidcnd on its shares until all its cayntalised 
expenses have been com)ilet('l> writti'ii off. Fvory 
Ranking comyiany incor])onited in India before declar- 
ing any dnidend shall cri’dit to the flesorve Fund 
20 per cent of its annual jirofiis until the?, Reserve 
Fund equals its paid-uj) capital. The Act has left the 
question of limitation of dividimds to be considered 
with reference to coinjianies generally. It was felt 
undesirable to make any separate provision for bank- 
ing coini»anics alone. In the matter of Sie Reserve 
Fund requirement, s, Dr. S. K. Basil considers that the 
value and significance of the same as also the liquidity 
po.sition of the banks generally would have been 
enhanced if banks were required to invest the Reserve 
Kund in Government or trustee securities or to keep it 
ilepo^itod with schodulod banks or the Reserve Bank. 

According to tho Act, “all banking companies shall 
maintain, by w.ay of cash reserv^e, cash with itself or 
in account with tlie Rejserve Bank or both, a sum 
equivalent to at least 2 per cent of its time and 
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5 per Oeiit of its demand ITabilities. The scheduled 
banks have to do it under the Resfu-vc Bank of India 
Act of 1934. Further, to ciu^iirc the maintenance of a 
percentage of a bank’s total deposits in liquid assets 
or what is called the maintenance of a good liquidity 
ratio, the Act lays down that every banking company 
shall maintain cash, gold or ummeu inhered apiiroved 
securities^ whicb shall not bo l(\is than 2d per cent of 
tiic total of its time and demand liabilities in India. 
This welcome feature of the Act will prevent many 
small banks from canying an over-trading at the 
cx]icnse of liquidity.’' 

RnSTKKTiONS ON liOANS AND AdiANCES 

Many undesirable feaiures and unsound pjactice.- 
have come to be a.^soeiii1ed with tlie pf)licies piirsmal 
by banks — and ('sj)i'cially the small banks — in regard 
to loans and advaiice^^ It is ^\(ll known that unsonnd 
loan-policy ultimately h ads to disaster - A hank’s liqui- 
dity also can nevaa- be sal i.-fa( loiw , unh'S'> the it 

has ac-qniu'd through loans, ad\ arices and in V( >! nuails. 
can be quickly and easily coin ei ted into (M"!) aii<I 
without loss. ITi'iice banking laws evciywhere iiu-hnle 
provisions relating to the tvpe.s of banks can 

acquire and the kinds of lo,^^^ and advances llnv’ i;aii 
make. 

Our Act has also niost a]»;'ioi>iialeIy laid down 
some valuable legulalions jn Ihe-f' mat has They unav 
be considca'ed iindia' thiee lu'ads (<0 In mam ca^es 
l)ank failuK's liavi' btaai caused bv indisci imiiiati' loans 
and advaiuf's made to tlu' banks own directors or 
conceptor.s in which it is interested Ibaico I’ne Act lays 
down that no bank shall make* loam and advanci-s on 
tlie securikv of its own sliaies or grant iinsi'cnred loans 
to ilh own diK'ctois or fiims or coinpaiiie.s in winch it 
01 any of its directors may be interestial a,s pariner.s or 
managing agents or directors Fvaaw banking com- 
pany shall submit eveiy month a return to the Reseive 
Bank, showing all unsecured loans and advances 
granted by it and. on cxamirialiuii ol such return, the 
Jh'Sf'rve Bank may iirohil>il the bank from granting 
any such further loan and inav direct the bank to 
secure tlie n'payment of any such loan or advanci' 
witliin such time a.s the Reserve Bank may specify, 
th) Banks in our country have also often come to 
grief for at tempimg to cany on trading activities by 
acquiring a controlling interest in non-l)anking coiii- 
panie.s. To prevamt it. the Act provides that no bank 
Nhall form any subsidiary company and shall hold 
shares in any company of an amount exceeding 
30 per cent of the paid-iq) capital of that company or 
30 per cent ol its under paid-up share cajiital and 
reserves, whichever is less. 

Finally, considerable powers have been given to 
the Reserve Bank to control the advances made by 
banking companies. The Reserve Bank, like the Bank 
of England under the Nationalisation Act of 1946, will 
be able to exercise such powers in order '.hat the 
resources of the banks may be devoted to such lines 
of iuvestment which, ia the opinion of the Reserve 


Bank, are necessary in the interests of national economy 
and liquidity of the banks. According to the Act, the 
Reserve Bank may determine the i)olicy m relation to 
advances to be followed by the banking companies 
generally or by any banking comi)any in particular, 
and when tlie policy ha.s beim so determined, the banks 
or bank concerned .shall be bound to follow that 
policy. Again the Reserve Bank may give directions to 
banks geiKually or to any bank or groiij) of bunks m 
particular, as to the purpo>es for wlneh advances may 
or may not ])e made, the margins to be mainUunod in 
respect of secured advances and the rates of interest 
to b(‘ ehaiged oh advance.^, and each banking company 
shall be bound to comply with any ilireciions so given. 

Licensing or Bvnk.s 

To ])iutC‘Ct the Intel c.sls of the d<'po>'itors and to 
give a flirt liei dose of contiol over the bank- to the 
Reserve Jkuik, a system of licensing foi banks in India 
had be('ii lecuiniiii'iidiHl by tne Ciuitial Banking 
r.iKluiiy ( 'oiniiiii t (.e. In )iai iieiilar, tlie demand fora 
hceii.-'ing svsU'ui loi loK'igii banks oj'eraling in India 
has lx ('ll insistent for a pietty long time. Tiie Act lias 
inttoiliiKii a compr('lj( U'lv e sy.sU-m of Jneiising for 
bank.- by tlu; Itcseive Ilink. No b.i-Mking comjiany shall 
carry on banking Ijumih'-.s in India, unl('.sp it holds a 
license gianled lo’ th(' R-sinve Bank. Before granting 
any lu‘en(*e, tlu' Re-eiv( Bank may require to be 
sati.sfii'd that all or an.vone of the following conditions 
ar(‘ fiillilled . (n) It is in a jiosilion to [lay its depositors 
in full .Us Iht ir claims acciiiL ; (/>) lU affairs are not 
being eonduetisi to the deliimeiit of the interests ot 
its d( positni- , and {r) in tlu* (“isi' oT louagii banks, 
the laws of the euiiniiacs in winch such banks are 
jne()i]»oi.ib'd (Jo not di-'Ciimimiti' lu anv way against 
Jiidian banking co ll])anl(^- o'luwaliiig in tho.^’c foreign 
ecjimliK's, and sudi f('rcign laanks comidv with all the 
jnovisious of the Act sju-cially apphcuble to the fonagn 
banks. Keseivi' Bank may cancel the licence if a 
1 .ink eeas(*s lu fulfil llu'sc conditions 

Tlie tendency ot banks in our country to 
‘braiK’hiJy’ lUMMlli'.-sly and indi-ci iininalely has al.so 
been sought to bo pi evented by the Act. Without tiie 
prior permi.vsion of the Rcscive Bank, no bank shall 
ojien new branches or Iraiisrei ('Xisting plac(\s ol 
bu.siiK'.ss And .such peimi.s.'ion will be given, ouL if 
the Reserve B ink is sati.died as to llio financial condi- 
tion of the bank, the general character of its manage- 
inenl, the adequacy of its capital .strui'lnre and (ainiiiig 
lu'o.spect.s and the public iiileiest to be serv^ed by such 
branches. To prevent a bank fiom keeping the greater 
I'ortion of its a.sst'Is out. side the pvrovince from which 
it has obtaiiH'd the bulk of its deposits, the Act pro- 
vides 'hat at the close of each quarter the assets of 
each l)ank in a province sliall not be less than 
75 pel cent of it.s demand and time liabilities there. 

I N .SPEfTION AND M \ N A( -E M UN T 
Unless the Reserve Bank possesses the powers of 
insjx'etion and i.s empowered to have full information 
from the banks, it cannot exercise adequate control 
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over the banking companies and render timely and 
appropriate help to them in times of real need. It may 
even be contended that if the Reserve Bank had such 
powers, some of the minor banking troubles of recent 
times could have been more effectively dealt with. 

The Act has made suitable arrangements regarding 
the inspection of the affairs of the banking companies 
by the Reserve Bank. Evciy bank is now required to 
submit to the Reserve Bank a monthly return regard- 
ing its assets and liabilities. The Reserve Bank is also 
empowered to call for any infonnatioii from, a bank 
regarding its business and tlic classification of advances 
and investments of banking companies m respect of 
industry, coriuiicrco and agnciiltiire. Again, the 
Reserv'e Bank at any time may, and on being directed 
by the Cent»'al Government shall, inspoei the books 
and accounts of any banking company. If the Reserve 
Bank considers that the affairs of the banking comiiany 
are being conducted to the detriincml of the inteicsls 
of the depositors, the Cential Government may 
prohibit the banking company fromi receiving fresh 
deposits or direct the Reserve Bank to apply to the 
relevant Court for winding up of the company. It may 
be observed here, that it would have been best if the 
Reserve Bank coiDd have regular and periodical 
inspection of all banking companies. Owing to paucity 
of staff, the Rcsci*vc Bank has pleaded its inability in 
this matter. If the Reserve Bank take.s early steps to 
create and have a separate department for this purpo.m', 
its inspection of the affairs of the banks would be 
adequate' and effective. The Act has wisely providt‘<l 
that the Reserve Bank may inspoet a bank a?i 2 / iivic 
and not, only when the affairs of the bank are unsound. 
This will jireveut people from arriving at any adverse 
conclusion about the bank, fioin tbe mere fact ot 
inspection. 

The Act also empowers the Reserve Bank (a) to 
caution or prohibit banking companies against entering 
into any particular transaction and give them advice ; 
ib) to assist their amalgamation ; (c) to a.s.sist them 
with loans and advances and {d) to refpiire the banking 
company, after inspection, to call a meeting of its 
directors to consider the results of the inspection and 
to make such changes in its management as the Reserve 
Bank may consider nece.ssary. 

It is well known that no bank can survive and 
prosper without sound and honest management. The 
Act has accordingly laid down provisions to improve 
the pattern of management of the banking companies. 
No bank .shall bo managed by a person who is a direc- 
tor of any other company or engaged in any other 
business. This will enable the managing agent and 
members of the staff to devote their whole time to the 
eervice of the bank. Some banking companies are 
functioning without the preference shareholders enjoy- 
ing full voting rights. The Act lays down that the 
capital of a banking company shall consist of ordinary 
eh ares only, and the voting rights of all categories of 
sfiareholders are to be strictly proportional to the 
jpontribution made by him to the paid-up capital of tbe 


company. Further, in order that a small grdiip in&jf 
not acquire a controlling vdice in the affairs of the 
bank, the voting rights of any shareholder shall not 
exceed 10 per cent of the voting rights of all the share- 
holders. Finally, the Act prohibits the management of 
a bank by a managing agent, whose remuneration 
lakes the form of a share in the jjrofits of the company, 
or is on a disj^roportionate scale, or whv) has a contract 
with the banking company for its management for a 
pcrioil exceeding five years at any time. These provi- 
sions are expected to eliminate some of the organisa- 
tional and managerial defeats which arc found in the 
case of many small banks. 

Conclusion 

The Bill came to bo criticised fiom both the light 
and left wnngs of the Legislature. Prof K. T. Shah 
felt that tliL Act did not go far enough and that ‘no 
clause has been inserted to secure an eventual social- 
isation’ of the banking coinpanie.s. Others felt that too 
much jKiwers had been given to tlu- Resi rvc Bank, and 
that so much interference by it with all facets of a 
bank’s activilios would iindulv feller the discretion 
of banks and arrest sound and lu'althy dev(»lopTiiont of 
banking companies. In view^ of this dangei, Dr. S. O. 
Panandikar suggests that an Ad\isory Committee of 
competent bankers should be appointed. The Reserve 
Bank should consult it fiom lime to time. Frequent 
consultations W’ith such a body, having more intimate 
knowledge than thi' Ib'sorve Bank about the real 
position and the iw'cds of Uie banking companies, 
.should ri'diice coiisiderabl.v the “dangers of hasty or 
inappropriate decisions on the jiart of the Reserve 
Bank,^’ in the exm'cise of its vc'ry wide powers bestowed 
upon it by the Act Bolli theory and fon-ign prc'Cedent 
seem to siijiporl this very valuable suggestion of Dr, 
Panandikar. 

The omission of the indigenous bankers from the 
purview of the Ael has also been a point of criticism 
against the new statute. It is argued that the Act has 
left a vital sector of our banking unregulated. But the 
indigenous bankers are not willing to confine their 
activities to banking busine.ss only, accept deposits and 
give publicity to tlieir accounts. If a practical scheme 
emerges as a result of further endeavours of the part! 
of the Reserve Bank, the indigenous bankers can be 
easily fitted into the framework of the Act. 

There is, however, no two opinion on the point 
that the banking companies in our country suffer from 
grave defects. Tlie present Act, by laying down 
“minimum sUindiirds of efficiency and integrity,'’ will 
go a long way in curing many of the present ills of 
the banks of our country. But it is also well-known 
that good laws only cannot create good bankers ; nor 
can advanced banking legislation completely remove 
unsound management, losses and failures. Much un- 
doubtedly depends on improved business standards, 
sound and well-developed banking habits and growth 
of a moral outlook among business communities and 
banking companies. 



tHE KASHMIR SHAWL 

By MOHANKRIBHEN DEAR 


Placed amCng beautiful surroundings, th(* people ol 
Kashmir have been endowed with a marvellous artistic 
taste and a keen aptitude for llu' representation ol th(' 
beauties of nature around .them. Kashmir, inde ed, h.is 
been noted for its arUs and erafi.s from ancient time-'; 
the Kashmir shawls ^ire said to hnvc' biam admin d, 
even in ^le da>^'wlnm Krishna wmmiI, to I he eourl of 
Kaiiravas as a delegate from the Paudavas, whilst Ihev 
were also the most cherished lieiisnies of lh(‘ bt aulies 
of Caesar’s court The Kashin n shawl is tin' liiasi 
woollen texture in India and is jilso (‘X(juisili' in woik- 
nianship. In uniling richiK'ss of design with tic'-hms 
ol I'olour, it has no rival in tiu* world 

There is a* tradilional mention of tlic k'm al ot lie 
shawl industry by Mir Syeed Ah H.und.sii Shall ol 
•Kashmir in 1378 A.D., and Muza Haidar, \Va/ir ol 
Sulliui K.izuk Shah in 1540 A D In addition to tlu', 
then' are anthenlie leeords ol ilevi'lopnieiii ol thui 
industry during the tiiiK' of tlu* Cieat Mu.ghal 
Kmjierois. Kashiiiji siiawls foirind the most iin'enne' 
.Mid (‘ori.''pieu()ii,s pail of Iho .m'uI b\ Algli.in 

,iiiil Mughal kiitg^ to foreign (onrls. 'riiese giae(‘ful and 
('Mpnsilely ^\o]ked aitnles ol \('sliire. ch'eorali'd wiMi 
a profusion ol tloial detail and a wond* rtui haimoin 
Ml ihe softest euloiir.'!, are manul.id ni ('d from Hh' very 
line, soft, flossy nmler-vool ol Ihe shawl goal whn h 
inhabits the Jiigh rt'gions oi Tibet and f’ai'^tern Linlakh 
The pashmina of ihe shawl goal, is sorted with care, 
iiid sj>iui into delicate and fiiit'ly unilorm tlircad. mostly 
I'V ivashmin woiiu'ii 4’he qualU> of llu sliawl depends 
I'lecdlv on the adroit iiv^ss and skill of the women who 
d'ln it. 

Bcfoib the clicaji anihiK' colours wore put into thf' 
market, Ihi.s dchcalely .•'pun tiiread was dyed in various 
soft hues, solely with vegetable dyes. It was then 
lM.-.scd on to tin dexK'ious Imnd and the artistic eye 
of ihe shawl-wea\'r to wea\( out a pat lorn which w.is, 
and stdl IS. the eiivv of tlie textile niarin fact lire rs of 
ihe world. The finished pn'ce is tlieri washed in the 
vwitcr of the Dal J.aki', which helps to n'lidc'r tin’ 
IHLshjnma soft, makes the colours fa'^t and bright and 
thus makes it easier to pick out llm discolouied bits 
^of yarn in case of while and n.ilur.il coloured shawl.'. 

There are tw'o kinds ol shawls— one. the “Kam” oi 
the loom-woven kind, which is w’o\('n in small pieces 
which are then joined together wutli an almost iiiuier- 
cc.'phble stitch. The otlii'i is the “.\mli” in which a 
plain piece of pashmwn is (■o\oied over bv a beautiful 
and elaborate pattern in needle-work. 

The Kani shawl inanulaclurc is a siiipuftiug pro 
cess.' The finished shawl is made in Ints of an inch to 
a foot square. Two or tliree weavers work al each loom, 
instructed by thi' “key reader,” who calls out the 
required number of threads and the special colours to 
he used from the ciphen'd scroll. One might be 
astonished if one happens to watch the dexteious hand 
of the weaver manipulating the required number ol 
threads according to the directions of the *‘key reader/* 
Each small bit is then* carefully pieced together to form 


a uniform pleasing design. Finally, tlic whole piece 
wiislu-d in flit' water of tlic Dal Lake, and the shawl- 
“a i>of*m of real art and exciuisiii; di'Sigu and coloiir”- 
is ready to form tin' most conspicuoii.s part of a pmi 
cess’.s loshahharm or the wardrobe of the most parti- 
cular of beautiful mindi'iis. One of these pieces take.s 
shawl-weaver osei loiii year.'' ol lalient labour and 
hard work to tuii'li, and each ol tlie.se .square shawl-, 
so highly prizrd, i onsunn's; the hist portion of a pool 
K.i^hmiii weaver’s life. 

On Ihe oth'i hand, LIh' fine iimforrnity of stitcli 
tiic blending ot colours, and the artistic developmeip 
ol the de.sign.' ol lhi‘ Audi .diawls have no equal One 
i.-' :l.slonJ^^hed not, only at the exquisiteness of the 
di -Igie., but a!-(i (t Ihe tiiif qicdity of nccdle-work, and 
nfie wondeiiii il ihe keen ai'listie f ves and the dexterou.- 
lingirs tliat, j lodiiced them retained their sight and 
.Mqiplem’.'.s till the completion of the shawl. Prot. 
Somnalh Dhai writes m his article entitled “Arts and 
(h ill' ot Kashmir”: 

“The lung be.uitiful ciiivi -., very common to the 
di.iwl dc'ign. iM’ llu .Mli'.i.’' leproducdion of tin* 
iiiuou'' .Ihclum. . 1 - \icwed fiom thi' temple-topped 
lull ol S.ink,iiai h.u> a in rfiiuagar.” 

riie origin ot l.li('.'.e lUives has been the cause ol 
mu li .specula! mu and dogmatic attribution by critics. 
It h;m bc'eii c tiled Llie Jliehim patti'rn ; it has also been 
.'ubiliaMly atinbiiied to the .side impression of the 
i lo.^ed list, l>ut il mav ]H'ihai'.s with more reason be 
tiaii'd to the Ikusain symbol of the sacred flame which 
i.s woiki'd in the head dies^ of llie rulers of Persia or 
ih.- ancient Egyptian cocufl. 

A.-uka and J.;iht.uhiya encouraged the shawh 
industry. The art ui shawd-weav ing. however, attaineil 
lo gieai e.^cvlleucc duiing the Mughal reign. The 
famous ring sli:iwls--“a yard-and-a-half square shawl 
that can be pas.sed through an ordinary finger ring - 
were produced during this pi'tiod The Afghans 
(1752 A.D. and alter) extended the trade lo Persia, 
'I urkf"'t.in, Atghania.ui and Hus.siu The “Jamwar*’ — a 
loom shawl maniiiactuied specially to foirn a long coat, 
‘ choga” or cloak — was lust mamifaetured in this tinu' 
The trade floun.-hcd till the yeai 1834 A.D., when a 
leir'lde lamiiie in the coiiiury hit tlio trade very hard. 
The Franco-German W^ar of 1S70, and the cliange in 
the fashions of wearing "havvls, dealt a severe blow' to 
this prosperous mduMiv. ;uid it began lo lose favour 
in foreign markets. Tlu' disuse of Kashmir shawls by 
the nobility, and Ihe substitution by foreign importers 
of cheap and glaiingly inartistic designs, almost sounded 
the dcath-knell of this industry of Kashmir. 

The art of shawl- weaving is not quite dead yet ; 
i, only needs )»roper encouragement and treatment for 
its revival, and this it is now receiving at the hands of 
the Muthorities. 

Adapted to the needs of modern fashion, and rich 
in its wealth of true ancient artistic perfection, the 
shawl industry will yet regain its lost position in the 
markets of the world, and be a source of inspiration * o 
all true students of the beautiM and the sublime. 
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ENGLISH 

THE GUPTA I'^MPIRE : By Radhahumud Moo- 
kerji. Hind Kitahs Ltd., Bombay. 1947. Pp. 17//. Pna' 
not mentioned. 

In the Preface to tins wuik the author modesllv 
declares it to be Ins aim “lo bring together in a concise 
and condensed form all the facts and data” relating to 
Imperial Gupta Insiory. One should ualiirally cAped 
in such a case, if not any degree of ongmality, at loasi 
the qualities of complete and accurate presentation ot 
facts. This expectation is fulfilled unhai)pily only m 
part. The author takes us (tliough unforluiiaiely in the 
form of a senes ot disjointed notes), through ail the 
successive reigns of the Gupta emiicrors, slarliug, a’plly 
enough, with a sketcli of the begimuugs and ending will, 
a survey of material and moral progress The si'ries ol 
line-drawings of eoiiis and select illusl rations ol 
aichitccture and sculjiturc form a novel and Htlracli\e 
feature of the work. Ami yet it must Ih‘ admit U'd tliat 
it lends ilsoll to a good (leal of cnticisin on the score 
of omissions as well as cninuussions. d'Jie list of sources 
(p, 1) should have im'luded a references to I-tsing and 
the pilgrims commemorated bv him in his work tran- 
slated by Ohaviumes Tli(‘ picture oi the comlUioii of 
India at the use of the (hipliis (iip. 2-8) .dumki have 
included some meiitiou ol the Yaudheyas and tin' 
Malava.M The veij^ meagie account of Greater India 
(pp. ]3tj-34) makes no leftaence lo the very imj'ortant 
archaeulo^icu) (lis«‘o\ ('vic s in lOasleru 'rurk(‘Klau and js 
silent about the Jridian eolome.s lu liido-Chiiia and 
Indonesia. The descuption of tiu' slate oi religion 
(pp. 134-38) is based exclusively ii])on archaeological 
evidence and makes no use ol (ho m.jioitaiit d.ib 
furnished by the I'ontemjKjiary lileralnre. The account 
of the .stale of learning 13h-4-I), wlncli i.s sinulariy 
derived from lh(' ('Xclusive i vidence of inscriptions and 
the Rstimony ul I’a-Tlieu, is silcni aboul the poets and 
dramatists as well uiatl)eiti:itjcian,s and a. iroiioiners 
adorning ttie (iui'ta piiiod. No jefereiiec^ to the state 
of painting and 1en,iciiM;i ocem.- in the <lesciJ})lion ol 
^he art and nrchiiecinic ol the Gupta peiiod 
(pp. 144-51). d'he altigat'oii aboUl llii’ legal age loi 
kingship (p. 15) wiUiuiil iouiulatiun, Tlie discussion 
of tji(‘ Ivacha and Jtaiiiagii]na inubhmis (pp 1 8, _ 66-07) 
IS iriconcliisi\'(' 'The ondeiing of (Vniin^thanika a.'- 
superiiilendi 111 ol silk lai'torie," (jip 130, 158), ol 
drOnfflka U'' ‘ ii\ magistrate’ and dhii’j adliiharanLka a- 
of!icer-in-ch.irgt oi laiid-i( \ emu (p. 158), of hinmya as 
‘gold’ and da^^^iKumUia as coniini.suig offences of the 
mind along wnli (hose of tlie body and s]:)cech vp. 169) 
IK inaccurate. Ida' idenliiicatiou of the figure illustrated 
in pi. xviii with God Surua is uncertain. Th(' completi’ 
want of maps is regrettaole. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND OUR POVERTY : By 
J C. Kumarappa. Navajivan PnbVudiing House, 
Ahniedahad. 1.048 Pp. Price Re. M. 

THE ECONOMY OF PERMANENCE : By PC. 
Ku7)wrnpp(i. AJJ-J7idia Village Jndnstri'es Association, 
Wardha, C. P. 194(). Pp vm-\-9J . Price Rs. 2. 

Win' THE VH^LAGE MOVEMENT ? • By J. C. 
Kuiftarappa. 'The Hindustan Publishing Co. Lid., 
Pa'jahmuudry. Pp. Puce Re 1~S 

SWARAJ FOR 'rilE MASShlS : By J. C. Kumm- 
appii Ihnd Kitahs Puhhshcrs Ltd., Bombay. 194s. 
Pp 10/}. Price not mentioned. 

GANDHIAN PJ.AN RE-AFFIRMED : By S. N. 
Ayaural Padma l^ahlicalions Ltd, Bombay. 1948 
Pp. 88 Price Rs. 2-8. 

Alter haMiig obtained political independf'Jice, India 
i« today at tlie cioss-ioads, so far ns her economic 
iiiluK is concerned, d'he jiooi lun e to be ted, clothed, 
lioiw'd and eduealed, and set upon their feet so that 
tliey can grow to the lull stature ol their nianhuod. 

One school ot tlunkci's is of opinion that we should 
lake full advantage ul muddii piodiictive methods, 
eieat(‘ all abundance of consumption goods, not onl} 
Jitae, bill also m other countries. For, it is only in that 
eiivironiiient ol satisfied needs tliat man will be able 
to silt'd the jealousy and (-luelty which comes from 
.shortage of su]>pln's , and then he will be free to 
d(\()te liimself to the jnii’suit ot tlie nobler elements in 
lies being. I'lijs .sciiool of thinkers also fceL that, for 
this purpose, th(' means of pioduction should be socially 
uw'jumI, si) that inu'pnrtory rights may not interlcie 
with anyone in sharing the benefiLs of science. The 
means llnough which this end can be achieved, is, 
according to many, totalitarian control of the State in 
the intuest of the proletariate; and this control can 
only come through violent methods. 

Thei’c is a second school which shudders at the 
le.sults of totalitarianism through violence ; for they 
liave seen its bitter truils during the last war, as well 
as inside countries like Germany or Japan, and also 
IUi.s.sja. Ami they have tried seriou.sly to devise othei 
means so tJiat democracy can b(‘ e.stablished by demo- 
. utic methods. 

Gandliiji's ('Xperiracnt in India was a great and 
knne attempt in tliai direction. Gandliiji felt clearly 
Unit, if for the sake of national defence, a people 
njsorted to violent means, then, under prevailing world- 
conditions, no one could stand alone but would have 
lo depend upon others for support. And this choice ot 
luJpmates would be guided not so much by ideological 
considerations as by military necessity. Under such 
conditions, a people would, most probably, have to 
barter away much of then ecpnomic and political 
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Jibcrty. He therefore felt that, unless the means of 
dofonce could be democratized, i.e., brought within the 
(‘;il>jicity of even the smallest social unit, the needs of 
wnr would inevitably load to totalitarianism. And 
f otalitarianism in defence would lead to Iho regimenta- 
iion of economic life, to the subordination of the 
intluidiutl If) the group even in peace time ; for today 
‘pf'U'f'’ IS only the interval when nations prepare for 

'MW. Thf' group which rules may bf* tru(‘ to its repre- 
sentative charaC'tfT for the time being ; but, if it is 

not, then*where would the power of the pnoiile be to 

undo any wrong, (‘xcept through another violent 
'r\olution7 

It was in order to hn'ak tins ap 7 '»arentlv unending 
chain of violence that, (landhiji invented the social 
y capon of >Satvagraha, as well as itv (»conornic counttT- 
]':irf jn tlie shaj)e of (h'cenl nihzf’d economy. U is neces- 
-)iv to point nnl here that a sort f)f df'centralization 
li is come into being due tt) the (‘Xigfmcif"^ of defence 
Mom .air-attack during tlie last World War But 
^(landhi.ii dreamt, not merel^' of niechanical decenlral- 
i/'ition f)iil al^^o of the di'])cr~al of authority among as 
l.Mge a number of pf'oolf' as ]inssil) 1 e, which ab-;ent 
111 the present c.ase 

Undoubtedly, sucl) a wni-le\'el economy as 
flandhiji’.s economy undoubtedly is, even when it is 
flcsigned to safc’guard the int (’rests of Democracy — ^will 
O'nd to be uneconomical so far as the labour involved 
m production is concerned What wa'^' the wav to avoid 
Mint ? Oandhiji’s au^aver was tliat for th(' ourpos*' nf 
'-.(''sfying the primary needs of life, ili' producing units 
"lionld be as small as possible Then, for piuposf's other 
than that, we sliould build up circles of co-operation, 
■irid thf'se max K'ach wnild-widf' /e. international pm- 
I'ortions Tfid-n' a higli sfand.ard of lib’ is purchased by 
I he ^'urrender fif ninnv things wlv’^'h are more precious 
T' rests upon, not x'nlnntaiT but forced co-operation 
When men linxe Irvarnl to be free ami aie able to 
aiaintnin that freedom irfnet threif-.rh socializ *ti(',Ti of 
Mie means of profluction of llir eleiiu'iitary nec(";‘'ari(‘S 
et life (th(' units o*" production remaining at the smallest 
practicable lexad), then the\ can co-oi'orate with one 
■'Pother for th(’ sake of mufii d tamefit A.nothei impor- 
tant point in such a '-cIh'UK' of lib' i-- iliat no one can 
defend by non-violence anything which is also not 
, gained by non-violence \ny thing gained through 
violence must be surrendered No nation can hold 
anything ns its private property ; for non-violenee 
recognises no national boundaries : it refuses to eiit up 
the integrity of the human family into either nations 
or classes It seeks to restore the working man alone 
I In power through unarnhn 

The four tiooks under review give ns a elear picture 
f'i Gandhi, ii^s decentralized (vonomv by men who are 
fully qualified for the task. Rhri TCumarappa's book on 
Public, Finance prepares the ease against centralized 
control in economic or political life He has shown us 
how the life of India was strangled bv politic.^! and 
financial manoeuvies in the past In his bookleb' 
[Fconom?/ of Pcnunricnrr. and Win/ the VlJJnnf Mnvr- 
f, bo has elnboraled the idiilosophy xvhich lie< 
behind Gandhian economic thought Hr has shown hoxv 
Jho rescue from* the prr'senl bondage of Mk' world lies 
In the insistence on human v.alues. and not in mei-elv 
Treating an abundance of goods through the service 
science. TTnless human beings are right, scic'ice is 
likely to lead us wrong His Sirnraj nrwl fhr is 

lowever partly an indictment against the present 
povernment in India, and partly a series of practical 
jnggestions, through which he believes the interests of 
ne exploited millions can be properly safepniarded. He 
las some very hard things to say against the present 
administrators. Thus, he says in one place, '*Thc 


Government seems to be drifting without any well- 
defined policy, leaving the initiative in the hands of 
unscrupulous vested interests who are feathering their 
nests while they can.** One remedy, according to him, 
lies in the hands of the people. ‘^A good fighter is not 
necessarily a good administrator, nor is a capable 
politician always an able social builder The people 

too have their duty by their leaders They owe it. tf. 
their leaders that they do not place them in a false 
po'^ition.’* (Pp. 14, 15). 

Principal Agarwal’s book i'- a sequel to his earlier 
dart fill t(m Plan In the prc'-ent book, he has taken 
stock of .«ome of the criticism levelled ' against the 
earlier juiblication He has dr.dt w'ith the theoretical 
eonsiderii.tinns from another, and a more practical point 
of view. He ha.s also come forward with helpful, 
const met i VP .suggestions, which, ru'cnrding to him. should 
guide the nation .ind Govermueut< if d(‘ l Of rati*” freedom 
as envis.aged by Gandhiji, is going to be establi.shed in 
India Priiieipnl Agarwal's practical sugsesfions for the 
Tcform of land tenure and creating a balance between 
agi icultiire and industry through the development of 
eo-oneratives would be appr'-cialed by manv Those 
xvho want to learn more nboiir the Gandhian approach 
to i'fonomie^: will find the book^^ under review to he of 
grf 1 1 value 

Nm-fxn KrxT^H Bos»^ 

ppovINGT^r, taxation TTNDFP \UT0- 
NOMA^ • Pv P Dck- Gvvfn P',hr>^hof^^ ha Oxford 
T'ydnfrHfy Prrs'i 104^ Pp I'iii t- Pnrr P*? fO. 

The V)ook is a stufb’ of Oie t'<vr'j and taxation 
poli'^v of our nrnvince'^’ under popul it* »^ontrnl confined 
imighlv to tlir fir-i five vear« provincial autonomy- 
Ttp- general principle^ that ,pho"td mopl.'l the t.axation 
Puh.v of a go' ernmoiit . n"d tpy-pc: that, the 

con^til nt ion o'* politi'’al eyprdienev plnce< on the 
selection ot* p’xoq on the nait r>f a provincial govern- 
TTieid arc' poie.lr<l ouf in Part I of the book Taxe^ aye 
.jrrpyopf] ft>oiv efTert are !ra • 'd in TT JI^ and 

IV u’lfl'T th(' ^hree hped'-s of ta\e-? on thivrr.- taTe= on 
^'n<l and ta ci ■ oo ,'r'=ons rec:ueef i\*r'lv D'fferent nro- 
blen'^’ of tnvatimi are nre.^^ented bv the ■^uthoy in 
Part V Thi**- part xvill be t'ound ’’n-tructive to the 
general reader'^ for the.sr problems ire more important 
and urgent todnv under the federal form of our 
constitution than they were in the nerind of the 
writeris special study. Tlie author rightly p1e.qds for 
co-ordination of taxation This W necessarv not onlv 
to a' nid conflicts betxx-een the Gentry' nnd Previnces 
or between one prox'ince and ■■lnntv^,'^r but aUo to 
•aee-nt double or multiple t■ 1 ^e, frevv opnres«:iog 
ueopte or hamnering their bi>s*ne=;-’ 

The author*.^ analvsis i« elabovqffi ^nd discourses 
are learned But the general reader, eA'en though h-^ be 
an “intelligent voter,** mav not find tlie book ensv or 
interesting It should however, prove u.spful to 
economists and administrators, for xvhnm the bool, ia 
mainlv intended 

P. C. Ghosh 

POFlVrS ■ Pi/ Pirnwi Yirrl-nnn->'<In Advnitn A'^hrnm , 
avahnP Ahvorn 10^j7 Pp f>7 Prirr Pr F-^. 

Swnmi A^ix ('kananda’s ])oems have be^m collected 
together in this volume, nnd placcfl in two sections • 
the first consiciting of the pO''’ms written bv him 
directlv in English, the second, of the English versions 
of the poems originnllv compo,spd by him in Bengali 
Sanskrit and Hindi. ^ ^ . . 

Even if poetn’’ is admitted to b(" primarily con- 
cerned with its form and an appeal to the emotions ^ 
rather than wi+h reasoned thought Rwamiii’s pnem'= 
should deserve warm and wide recognition. Prom the 
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insufficient records we get about him, we find that he 
wrote under direct poetical impulse, that these have 
been inspired poems. ‘The song of the Sunny asin’ aud 
‘Kali the Mother’ of the first, section have been well 
known to all lovers of poehy, and they have been 
lightly given the }>rid(’ of jilace. Naturally, the tran- 
slated piec(\s do not carry tlif' appeal of tli(' original to 
readers who have known them in their ‘native hue’; 
but that was to be but expected. 

Those poems slioiild be known Ir a wid('r cinh- ol 
readers than now. 

P. R. Bkn 

SANSKRIT 

PKAMANA A ARTTKAM-SVARTTIANUMANA 
PAUK'CHKDA luhttd by Kahula Saiikiifyay^va 
Kifdh Mahal, AUahahad. Price Rs. SO. 

The ievt of Dlinrmakirti’s famous work. 

Pramn'na-Vnrfthd r)n Dignaga’s Pm.rnn}ia~Saninrrnifa 
u)is so long imknown to the Sanskritists along with its 
< omnif'ijl.'ii les Tlu'v were onlv iinpcrfeetly known 
ilirougli Tibeliin li-anslations and stray references in 
later woik-' Ihil llianks to the untiring efforts ami 
devotion of ]\'I,d»Mp:mdit:i Ridiula SaTiki'itA'aVana MSS 
of nol only (his work liul of leanv oiln'r lare Buddhist 
ohdosophieal !ex(< h.i\e bf'eii collected fioiii f.'ir-ofT 
'I’lliel Nov' he lias ]nr-eiited to tin' world of vscholars 
-'onie of Ihese valual'h' Ihiddhi’'tic Sanskrit works in- 
rluding tlie jiresent one. 

Th(' imporlance o'" (he Praniaua-Vai ftkd <-aii bi' 
miessrd fioui tin' fuel that Indian philo>oph('iv (>f otliei 
-choots had In r('dia]t ihcir svrda ms in their effort to 
tefiite its views. 

Tibetan sources ^how that there wer^‘ many (om- 
inenlnnes on thw \^o?k The autliOi’ hinwOf coniineiiled 
on tlie Ihiid of the four chapl(‘r< in i( In the volunn 
under I’fu iew, (he uiiginal Tv.'nikas (rhanii'i Til) 
and the Vlitli bv Mie aulhoi ha\'e been ediP'd with tin 
flaboiale subcrmin’ent .11 v .if K.ainagonnn on Ihr hitler 
The h'a’ lied p-Midil h .^ done evei vi huig llial ( ould b( 
e\i>(’(‘le<l of hid! vi(h the iinjn'rfect niafei i.d .d Pis 
disposal TI( liad e\ en I0 le^lovc soiin' portion from 
7 'ibelan tiansl.it lon'^ win 'o his uianuscripis faded 

This W'oik, along with I hi' full (I'xt of the 
PrornniKirarfikn with Manoral lianandin’s comuifuilarv 
edited bv tlu' Alahap-oulda in thf' .hn^md fd ihr JUhtn 
Rr'^rnrrh Smn/?/ ha', opiun'd a new Nusia of study to 
the lo\('r,- of ‘^in^kiil and Indian philosophy 

AnantMvu, TuMvITU 

BFNC AT 1 

SMIKKI) rMABTYB^ KHITBIMM By /./e/e 
('haadra Uu/e//>e7> ,7, L Vidmi^.lni 
ii ' PJ‘<n('iO ' in' !*t>nd nlln Pp ^01 Pne 

/.ks s-s. 

This Ri'iigali bool wniteu 1.' 1 leadi'r nf ihe 

Midnapnr Bar IlnoW' I'nilher hgl l m (ln‘ lileralure 
on the life and liiin,' oi Khmliiaiu Ba^ii, ihc‘ liov- 
heio wdio wa-, Ihr' fiist iffering of the Bengal U-nori^* 
inoveint nl find Imrs out. in the wake of Hu 

awakeming nf the Swadeshi a nl i-Pai t il irm agitaiion 
Thf‘ reciuil cei'enir)uv :il Muzzafarpur wIk’K' a memo- 
lial has beiii lai-v'd to Khudiram is Ihe piopru occ:i- 
-Mon on w’liicli Ihe book can be r('\ifwved. rec-dliu; 
as d flid how an erratic boy dr'\ eloi>ed into a f-eiioU" 
r(’vnlutiorMT woiker arid rmded his lib' on IJk' 
gallows bi'forr' hr’ had completed his 20 th year The 
aidho'- h:\^ folh'cled all the fads of the life of this 
oij>han who'. I I he imist ■l(be^.^e comlilioiis could m^t 
depress and dr-iuor’dize and who found in the 

Swadeslii auakeniim an in'^tniment of self-fulfdmr nt and 
•service. Tliesr he]i> to recapture something of the 

spirit of the times wdicn the people first awoke to the 


shame and ignominy of alien rule and how 
women-kind could from behind the purdah con^bute 
to the success of the revolutionary movement. For, it 
would not have reached maturity without their silent 

ministration. ^ 1 j- ^ 1 

The book has boon very appropriately dedicated 
to Shn Hem ("handra Das Kanango, one of the 
l>ioiieers of the terrorist movement in Bengal. 

There is one mistake in page 35 where appears 
Ihe information that in 1902 Aurdbindo’f^ di.sciple 
.Tatindranat h Mukherjee of Balusore battle fame 
came avith a message to Midnapoir^ ; the refr'renee 
(f)uld })(’ to .latindra Nath Banerji who played a luoneer 
}>.art, along wulh Barin (Ihosli in initialing tr'rrovism m 
Bengal : Ik' beeamr' a Rannva.si .and was known as 
Sw'arni Niralainba who in 1907 became, I'fter Tlpadhvaya s 
th'ath editor of tlu' Snudhya for about a month. 

StTRRSn CllANURA Oku 

HINDI 

JAl PRAKASTl Kl VICHAR DH^BA JCdifcd 
hi/ Rtmd^ril'lriia Pudak-JacjdL Patiia. Pp S2C}, Pnet 
Rs 4 

CAlNdRh’SB SAMk.lVADI KYON Bv Jni Prn- 
korii Nmnunn and B P Briihn Available from B. B 
S,/yha. Kn.'ihi Vidi/n pith , Kashi Pmvphh'f P/i pr>cr 
}‘<>f yKTitiovcd 

SAMA.1VAD\ ■ Bp Sanipvihmianda K idii Vidya- 
I'dh, Kash'f Pp. SS9. Price ]?.«? ^ 

Th(‘ fu.d is a well-r'ditr^i .mlliology of Ihe thought'- 
nl llif’ wr'lt- known Soci.'di-l h'adr'r. Sii J.ai Prakash 
Nai avail It covr'i- in foui ^('ct 1011 s, rr’siiectivu'lv hi- 
\i(‘W.s on Socialism . his h'lb'i’s to the soldicTS f)f freedriin 
Amr’rie.an soldieis and stiidciits, sent out by hini^ riuriTU’ 
1912 Rrw'rdiit ion, let Iris from and his lib' behind th* 
la''', and a \igoioiis plr a for a Sociali.sl State in the 
posl-Fieedom pi'i'iod 7'h('ie i'' a fre.sline-s, .as tln're n 
file, in tin' great h'ader’s idealism and outlook, whidi 
tilb the reader witli 'lopi' foi thf' future of his count rv 
Tlii.s is hiithf'r lioiiif' out bv the p.amphlet, whieh^ is m 
ralion.ah' in fnoiir of the Congress tinning Rociali*-' 
Tlie tliiid i^ the fourth f'dition of the .lUlhor’s classi' 
on Soeiali"!! in hi.- pi'overhiallv pi’ofonnd yfV'.rin ami 
powmrfii) -i' V F\en non-Sociali^js will find in tins' 
ihn'f' public lions a tonic for thfhr minds. 

O. M 

GUJARATI 

SURA'^A K ANd’ (.Tnanvoga'i ' By Ihe lafe MatuJ 
l(d Jawnoda^ Mniharji. The Borif'h/ for the EnrotirnnC'- 
rneyf of Cheap Literature, AhJtiednhad 10'J Pp 
Price Rs. S. 

T1 le beauties and lei’liniealilies of .Inanyoga, an 
given heie in their most (*orrect form, for guidaiwi 
of those who follow that yiath. 

irn’Alt r;TTA ■ Translated by Bhn.sfri. .Girnu 
t<hankar M ayashankar lO/fh Pp. Gi Price six annas 

Shri .Adya Sti.intaraehaiw a’s Cluru Shri Oaudpad h:e 
written a eomnM’nlai y on Uttar Oita, i.e , the Serinnii 
givf’U by Krislui.a to Arjun:i after the battle a' 
Kuriik.shetra It is translatr'<l in this liook with b"' 
oMgmal Banskril (ext. 

JTVAN SANORAM : Edited by Nandlal Bh,.i' 
Lai Shah 194S Pp. fiO. Price dghf annas. 

Alahalma Gandhiji has compared the whole 
of man to battle, a battle with life. The practr^l 
hand of the waiter has pointed out the way in wbu’” 
the battle of life could be fought and the various evih 
towar.ls wliich humanity drifts can bo successfnlh' 
tackled. 

K. M. J 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



H^diiisiti in* the Modern Context : 
Swami Vivekananda 

In the course* of an article in tin* VrdanJa 
Kesari Prof. K. Sdbrahmanyam nnake« the 
following observations : 

It is not un accideni thal (/aiHlhiji’s favoiiriu* 
I'panishad is Uu* Navasya. FK»r in this Upanishad more 
r|< arly amJ insisjenlly lhaiT in nlhors, has hern asserted 
\]w true relalionship lielwern the temporal and the 
rlernal. The temporal and manifold world is io be 
('njoyoil through reniineialion. Tl is to he enjoyed, thal 
is to he made ihe path alonp wdiicdi last ire Miss mav 
he sonjihl: it is therefore not to discarded or ignored. 
Uut it is also Io he lenmineed, llial is to he IraTiscended. 
To work till oil j:h the wairld. hut not to he lirnied by it; 
i() see beyond the w'o’ld hut iiol ho oblivious of it — 

tliis is the I wo fnhl lask sot for us bv this Ilpanishnd 

^wami Vivi’kanaiida, ihe founder of the Haniakrishna 
Malli and AUs*.ioM had hv the wlvde of his life, his 

^.'iMucs and his doinps he-t exT)(»und(‘d the osiential 
( IK IK -s nf the iwohdd lask and ealh‘d upon Us in the 

( onir\t of modem life to lx line to the aiU'-old tearhiniis 
of oil! rolipion. 

Tltc nunhuMi lu'iiod (liff(‘rs from tbo earlier 
stapes of human history In fhi' (lelermination 
wliio]) ii .'lisplays to conquer tlio environment, 
to make in;in tlu' miislcr of 11u‘ pliy'^ical world. 

Till*- is on tile maleiial and ‘'Cientifie jdane On the 
'“oeial plane, it -liivos for an inenasinp intepralion of 
ihe iridisldiial witli the conirnunilv Whatever the form 
nf ilie Siale under whieh ilu' modem man lives, lie hub 
Io seek h's liiirilmoni throiipli (’o-operalive ofFori and Ity 
sharing in the life of the body politie, not in isolation 
woikinp for some mode of personal perfei'lion lie has 
by his own maiim’i of funi’lioninp Io rontrihiite to the 
h<\dlh of the omanism of whieli he is one living cell 
iho commiiTiily; and he has to find in the health of the 
edinmnnitv ihe eonditinn in which alone he can realize 
his own liiplie^l jiolent ialitie.s. Is Hinduism fapahle of 
pio\idinp the motive jiower for the effort whieh the 
modem ape demands on boll, lln* planes? 

Before the advent of Swami Vivekananda we had 
Io-! our mip on the world around ns, proved iiieffeetive 
hi ronirolbnp its forces. We Inxniialed in verbose 
mrlaphysical sprrnlalions on the Misolnto and exploited 
ihe doririne of In explain oiir ineffeetiveness in 

I la world around ns. 

By wav of T ('action apaiiisi this -late of affairs 
Olliers, rnoir ‘-imet'e with tlieniselxes allowed the affairs 
of ilir world to enpioss thrir attention and spurned 
telipion as • an Insidiously emascnlalinp ff»rce. They 
pei^-naded tliemscives that it was the olher-worldliness 
of the Hindus that had made them ciphers in this world. 

The Tsavasya Hpanishad supplies the antidote to both 
these maladies because it asserts that when Vidya and 
(tvidya, -^ambhutom and asttmbhiitctni are seen as things 
apart or as ihinps opposed to each other, the Reality 
remains unseen. Tlie third dimension underlies the other 
two at every point; one does not have to travel outside 
the two dimensions to come into contact with the third. 
So does the Divine underlie the Universe. 


Sister Nivedita 

One of ihe finest and rarest gifts thal England 
ever bestowed on India was the beautiful person- 
ality of Margaret Elizabeth Noble, affectionately 
remembered in India as Sister Nivedita. Najoo 
Bilimoria writes in Triveni : 

Sister Nivedil.i was tbf' 'precar.-:or of other- 
like Annie Besanf and Mirabcn, women of ex- 
ceptional ‘ifaliire and (Jiitstandinp character, who although 
ill'll a few dr()|>^ in the miphty ocean of ipnoramu^es and 
nariow biased 'mcma‘»ahil)s’ that ‘came out’ to India 
have left deeper foolpiinls on the Indian’** mcinorv pape 

Majparei Noble was h"rii on the 28 th October. 1867 
of Tri*-!! parentage She inherited fier powers of elo- 
quence— licr voiec like a ‘tnimpet with a silver sound’ — 
from her father, who wa^ a very fine preaeher. To him 
H'l pion meant •'ervice and this Ic-son also he taught his 
dauphler The Nol)h'< were Avell acipiainied with India 
and ilie Indian x\av of life and arivone from India was a 
wc'leome piiesi iu th' ir lioii^jdiold Mr. Nolilc had always 
had an inner h i I.ul" iluil hi-- daughter was born to do 
^onulhing jiii'al one fla\. The parents had resolved that 
they would not '-land in her v\ay if >*lie made up her 
mind to do anything how’cver unconventional a calling 
il rnav he. 

Miss Nolih' \Mis oxlrvuioly intolliocnt. find 
even Tlioitia- Huxley was sfrtick l>y^ 1h(‘ l)ril- 
liancc of her mind. 

Hei'* was not a -liaif)- anablic lulelligenco whieh is 
oid\ at home in the icitlm of the iheoreiical ; sfio corn- 
billed ihroiv and jir.n liee; slie xvas a 'practical idealist,* 
to (piote a plira'-e of Mahatma (bindhi's. She was d(‘eph 
iiliLiioii^ bill ri'Iigioii tr» her meant no puriieiilar creed or 
dogma, hill simple scKlcs..; srivice of ‘the poor, the lowlv 
and the losi * Sfir opi'iied a .s<‘hool for those who did 
n-'l have means to afford a good edin'aiion in London; 
(•■poiiallv did she em mirage women to lomc to her .school. 
Ih I ideas of ediiealion WKie also not conventional: to 
hei the main aim nf edmation was i(» train up pi'oplc 
who wanilil lie the s(i\aii|s of the s>ci('tv tlicv lived in. 

It wms at |h(' lime that she earne in eonfaci with 
Swami Vivekaiianda who, aficr his liiumphal tour of the 
Lnilcd .States vvjs giving a few Iccfnies on Hinduism 
and Vedanti*-!]! in lAmdon Alis^ Noble attended tlic-c 
leehnes K'giil.irlv and allhougli at first slu' was not im- 
ine-sc«l giadiiallv slie was drawn te the pi'rsoualily of 

tin’ .Swami, wdiost' deep sjniiinal [lowers and desire for 
sein<'sv se«\ii< were sr* 'uji viandii’!.* Tin* Swami. in turn 
ai (mr(’ rei'ognised dial fieri' he had found not only a 

Mi-eiple* bill also a I'dlcauue No one would he hetlei 
aide t" [nil inlo piaclii*' hi- vaiions ideals for the ame- 
limalioii nf Tndi.in womanhood than Mi.ss Noble Aeeor- 
ilii.Lib he invited hei to India and she acce]ile(l. Hr 

wioie to her at this lime: “I will .stand l»y yon iint(» 
di’jlh wheiliei xon woik for India oi not, whellnr von 
liive up Vedanta or remain in it. The tn^ks of the 

elepaani enmi' out, hut they never go hack. Even po aic 
the woids of a man.” , 

Noblo enmo in India in 1898 and 
stayed a< Bolnr — ^tbo headquarters of tbc 
Ramakrishna Mission near Calcutta. 
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Here she tried to accustom herself to the austere 
mode of life lived in the Ashram. She also travelled a 
f^rcat deal all over the country with Swami Vivekananda 
and many of her observations are recorded in her books, 
especially in the Foot jails of hidian Ilisiory. Here is 
Avhat she says of Banaras: “Bcnai^'s is an epitone of the 
whole Indian synthesis of lui ionality. As the new- 

( I'inrr is rowtvl dow’ii lh< riviT past lh<‘ long linos of 

temples and bathing ghats while the hispirv of each i- 
told to him in turn, he h'ols, ( atcliing his bicatli at 

each fresh levelation of liuilded heaiilv that all roads in 
India always must have led to Thwiares Tn the raves 
of File])hanl‘i she found ‘the synthesis of Hinduism' 
^\ hereas iii I he paintings of Ajanto, she saw a ‘nobility 
and pity that stand ahme in hninnn histoiw ’ She was 

ihrillcd hv the quiet l-.eaiitv of llie ancient (ilies Bud- 
dhism and hy the iin- tphi‘-tirafed grace of Kaimih— ‘an 
ancient BMh^]on' Siie ahn visited Punjah and Kashmir 
light up to Aiuarnath. 'fVaveb t(» Si'il?!- Aivedi»^a was 
not ‘sight 'seeing’ hut a siii(]\ of tlu; lii«!oi\ and people 
of a place — an cxfXTience in living “I lia\e had spiri- 
tual expeiient'es that ran never lie foigotten I have 

ometimes listened towards that T will nlwav-^ lememhtr 
have at least one* seen siqu^Mue fwauts of (h‘d ’* 

Nohlo '«)(^^ TTinduisiu riiul 

tlirn joiriod i h r of Sri Hrnn.Mkvit-hn.q 

l^fir.'indiansn , d\(‘ (‘b;iii,cr<'d ht'r namo in Xivodifa 
-onc' who is ijodiuafMl fo (lie sorvicr of Ood, 


tent simply to he — a giving that could not wish return: 
a ladiance that wc do not even dream of grasping, but 
in which we are ronlent to bask, letting the eternal 
siinsliinc play around and through us?” 

Sister Nivedita perhaps understood and loved 
India more tlian many Indians of her generation 
or even of loday. 

Sh< pie.iehed the love of Tndijj wiili as much fervour 
as SOUK' jieople pi each a particular rrfigion. , Although 
slie lived in Bciigah '^hc hnd a clear vision of the synthe- 
lie unity that India. Again in The Wt'lt of Indian Life 
■-h'' -a\s ‘'Another feiynrc of llo‘ Indian synthesis is 
Its eoniplelclN oiganie rliaiaelev in n teniloiial sense. 

> luovlin e V. it Inn the vast fionndarie" fulfils some 
jud-^jn' pint in ih( eoinpleling of a nationality. No 
I'lu* place repi .]f‘' ilu' sperialisrd function of another. 
And whvil is Inu' *)f the districts holds cijiiallv gt?od of 
ihe p< ople as a wiiole, and llu' woiufui in partn ular. Tn 
a irilional cliarartir we aivvavs find a surnrnaiy of the 
iMtional liiMoiv Of no eonnliT is this more tiiie than 
of India” 

During/ tin* lenilde faininr* that ovrrtonk Rengal in 
1900, Si-^-ler Kiv’cdila at, the cost of Inw own health, went 
visit ng the ^w,«d villaccc of Barisal on fool,, come- 

liine^. w.-dinc foi miles ilirough ‘•waiiips ami malarial 
walei Sh(‘ was att;.eL('d f)y niahiiial fevia. lull in spite 
of it 'dn* norked lU’ ! ioib'd nn. eiNjMjdN till she breathed 
last in Dai’i' e].ng ot} the I'hh oT October 1911 


During the huhnnir plague that raacd in Caleiit’e 
'^ister Nivedita organised a hand of vohinleer.s and ren- 
dered vroman service n relief work At this time 
Svvaini Viviikannnda 'vvho was ailin'j wa^ advis(‘d a «ea 
voyage and both h" and .Sister Niv'-dila s^t out for 
T’ngland, Tt was on flii^ vovave that ^isi»*r Nivedita 
started a close and arcnrate study of the S\v ami's works 
which she expounded so nohlv to llu world thereafter in 
Masfri as I Sair Him 

From Emiland Sister Nivedita '^nt on a le^tiir*' ion* 
id the Tbiited States where slu> t(» lar'^e andiem es 

on the spirit of India as I'rul'odied m her women. On 
her return to London Sister Nivf'dba eolleeted mon- \ 
for the school that shi* wantid to '-tart foi Indian woipei. 
Soon after hei relurn. tin* Swanii died and although 
Si .ter Nivedita was grief-stricken, it oulv strenglliened 
her resolve to follow in her Afasler’s footsteps and carry 
on hi.s mission. 

She rented a house in the most orthodox cpiarter of 
Calcutta and completely identifying herself with tin- 
people among whom ‘-he liveil <^Iir hri anir one of them 
Not only clitl pIic leach the women Avho came to her school 
to read and write, hut abo the elemenlarv rules of 
hvgiene and how to muse the ‘ick and ^nflcTini’^ She 

gave shelter to widows and orphans in Iut home and 

her house began to he known as lln> TTonsc of tlie Sister^ 

Side hy side with her teaidiing sin- i^nva- jmhlic 
lectures and wrote' hooks on Indian snhjeeis wdiirli 

'.flowed a keen and tiem-iniing insight into Indian life 
A'lthough she had imhihc'd Indian wavs- and mode's of life, 
she was ohii'clb'c enough In her eslirnate eif things In- 
dian. She neither condemned nor praised uncrilicallv 
lint always went to the root of the matter and saw the 
good and evil equally w^ll She loved and apprrriatccl 
the heautv in Indian life, art and literature and ex- 
pounded it to the world in some of her hooks especialb 
in 77ie ITch of Indian Idle whieh is almost the only 
hook in England which pre«ents such a correct and at 

tlie .same time philosophical inle^rprctalion of Indian life. 
In tender and heautifnl wends .che de.scrihes the Indian 
Mother: ‘For what thought is it that speaks supremely 
f«o India in the great word ‘AloiheV? Is it not the 
viaidn of a love that ticver seeks to possess, that is, con- 


SisU'i Ni^'crlil n\ p i hre'i'-fedil i:i«k of 

Not onlv fill! <-110 iiile-rpii I India’s eulino' ml herit- 
ace fo ill*' \Ves*i-in woild, Imt --lie ;d‘-o vriv' llu* }»est 
that is ill Weej, 'll li'")* find ihonvhi In Tmha And nhove 
all <=110 m '*h' Imb. n- igitoiaiil o** tin h 'ovu gi<*al 
bcTila' *• anil --eljiu: ih'-i^ salv-qio|t m ll>o -iipi-i finabhi-s 
•*r ll'*‘ West awMVf' am] ronsciou'. nf ihi msdves Pei- 
Irq) fhi- 1 -'-t w.'i‘ lie’ gre-nP'-l •~(r\\rr f>f helping the 
Ill'll M>id of India In One! and rrascerl 

A elisiiiiguislu'd -im of Indii- Dr Amend i ' fk»omm - 
.jswarnv- has f*a!e! In r tin' following hdute' “Sister 
Nivedita hroUw’lil 1(* the' ~iijdv of Indian lift and lileratiire 
a -.onnd knowleeh-r of \\ estf'rn eduenli'Ui il and social 
seienee, ami an iinsiirpj'-sed eiithnsiasm of devf>tion to 
the peoples and ideals of her adopted country . . . Sister 
Nivf'dita Avas not merely an interpreter of India to 
Fill ope. hut e-ven more, the inspiration of a new race 
of Indian ‘-tudeni-. no longor anxioim to lie Angli- 
ci/»*d. ])nf eorivinfe'd that all real jnogrest;, as elisfinct 
f.’om mere polii'eal conlroA-er^v. must he based on 
nation'll ideals upon intentions alreadv edearlv expressed 
in leli'jion and art.” 
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The puture of English in India 

In an article in The Aryan Path Diwan 
Cluind Sharina give^ the pms ami con.s of 
India’s retention of English. Prof. Slmrma 
))resents ilie oi)p()siti()ii fairly ])ul finds tiu- 
aTgunients in favour ol relcidion more cuiii- 
pelling i • 

India today is l\ veritable Tower of liabcL so lai 
I lie future of laiii^uages is eonceined. Mi H. IS. 
iiiailsford asked in a recent article in Tht I\t‘w Staitsnmji 
and Nation ■whether South Indians would have to Icaiii 
three languages such as Tamil, Hindi and English. 

The Indian ]*ublicisl complains of the deiidlioiidl- 
ising influence of this addiction to Eiiglidi He. feels 
that the study ^f English has lieen lostered at llie expense 
of our own languages and that Enghsh has hei'ii like a 
dead weight round the neeks of Indians. 

Against these aiguinenls some sobir, well-inenning 
persons raise their indignant voice (d pioicsl and poim 
1) the bc\eral advanlagrs wo liuve deiived fi<*ai tin* study 
of Engli''li Jn fact, they cminloi ej( h one ot lln se argii- 
inenis by pointing to some such maieiial and invisihlt' 
advantages Tliey ask: lias Eogliidi iiol hem a kind ol 
linfiua jraiKd foi lln^ whole <if India.*' Ike it not 
stimulated the pioduetion of lileiatuu in the various 
languages of linlij? 

Englir^li litLs mit hfcii a round 

OUT ncckb, l)ut a source ol msjiuration m iminy 
(lircctioiib. 

Now lliat we :iie tiee, vv(‘ are dn\«.ii h\ the loue ol 
. jieiimsianeo-> to deny llul pniiiaiy to English winch il has 
'iijoytd so many y< ar^ Ihal Kiiglisli ? anooi in* our 
lingua j/(incu m iho old ‘'eiv*i of tin- woul ‘-oncedecl 
li\ e\eryone '1 lie <iiie-iion, however, remains yvhal place 
w( shall accoid to U. 'I'liete are some who think that 
V. <■ ^hall he eommilling inleJh‘(‘liial suienie if We jetli- 
-on Eiiglisli jji dn name of fieedom 

Not a few, h.'wever. iiige that hihiiguali'-m or tiilrn- 
giiali.sm IS not a plienoiiienon peculiar to India 

Welsh I'hildreii an hilingiial and in .Sweden and 
Deiiinaik childrmi take a second language, English, in 
the fust year of secondaiy school, when they aic eleven 
or twelve; at foui li en ihey lak(' Erench and Latin. luatri- 
<‘iilatirig at fifteen. 

Wc must cling to English for the fai I is that neilhei 
llindi nor Erdu, nor indi'cd the nehei hingiiagis ol 
larniL Telugu, flengali, Maratln or Un>a will evci be 
able to comiit'le with the English language vvlinh, after 

years ol British rule, ha=- lakeii deep loot in India 
and has evoniually become the lingua franca ol the 
oounliy. 'J'his is an exUeiiie posiliou hut "evcial Indians 
lake up this attitude. 

Wc liavc to accept the fact that ilu* a\ci:io^ 
fndian cannot l>c .conlcnl, with iiiasU'niig, only 
one language. 

Clrcuinstaiiied as we arc, wc mil'll he ready to learn 
laoic than one. We should not be frightened by this 
prospect iiiii -liould reconcile ourselves to it. Recon- 
' diaiioii may iinj)]) resignation and passive acquie.scence 
i ill this niattei oiir alliludc should be inure positive. 
v» should cheer lolly accept this .situation and ma.ve the 
■ uf It. Afiei all. il has licen conceded by linguists 
I lai oni capacity to alisorh and master languages is almost 
umque and that il is only the Russians who come up 
i^d us in this respect. Taking this for granted, "we should 
coinc to terms with the study of English, While doing 
j we should remcmer iitrl only our past aililialions with 
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this language, and oiir prenent mood, bui als^o our future 
needs. 

In this connection we should remember the wise 
vorda utter«*d by MaiiJanu Abul Kalain A^ud in his con- 
vocation address at the Universiiv of Patna. He warned 
us against llie dangers ot narrowness of spirit. He bi’- 
lieved that if at one lime ii was wrong to bi‘ enslaved by 
Western learning and ci\ili,salJon, it was equally wrong 
today “'to put yoinseJl in a lage so that no ray of tin* 
light of Wcslern learning and civilisation may enter jI." 

Now the hesl way of keeping ourselvt*s open to the 
wholesome infliionces of the Wesi is not to discard Eng- 
lish, because this language is great not only on account 
of its original productions but also because it has proved 
to be such an effective nudium for translaiion oi llie 
lileiatuies aiuf the technical hooks of the world. Theic 
may come a day when on(‘ of our own languages may 
beenme as lich as English, hut a v\ork ol tlii" kind can- 
not be done in years, hut in decades At I be same time 
wc should rememh'^r that Fiee India is not g(ung to lake 
to its bosom the King Empeioi’s Fnglish. iml jhe olhei 
kind of English In which Dr Miilk If ij An.ind ha- 
rf'fernul iii a very illuminating hroi'hun’ on (}h‘ subject. 

Tlin King EjiiptTor’s Eiiglisli may haye been 
the badge of our servility, but llie other kind of 
noble English can In? a mine of inspiration, a 
fount ainhead of sliniuliis and a ircasii rehouse of 
all the riches of the world. 

'J'lie twofold ap'proaeh to this piohlem aiieady 
adopted by .some l)niv<*rsilies should he cleaily iindei- 
slood and boldly applied. We should righllv undei-^laml 


the distinction lietween English as the language of utility 
und English as means of inspiration or pleasure. It is 
the old distinction, as enunciated by De Quincey, be- 
tween the literature of knowledge and the literature 
of power. Wc should make this twofold approach to 
the acquisition of the knowledge of this language. So 
fai as the study of E'nglisli as language is concerned, it 
biiould be made available to the wulesi commonalty. But 
the knowledge ol English as litc'raluie*’ shouUj be pur- 
sued only by those who have a spet ial aptitude for it. 
I'hc first should be compulsory after a student has 
finished his elementary ^schooling and the second should 
b( gin in our high schools and t onlinne right up to the 
tiegree classes 

This means that we should now lake to the study 
of English as a language which i'- an lu.'^urance against 
geogiaphicai isolation, teiiitoiial rxclusiyeiiess, mental 
sii'giialioii and spiiiiual narrowniss. it should now seive 
as a bridge between us ami the outside world. It is only 
tins which tan expand our lioii/on and open out befoic 
us new vistas ot eiideavoui. We luav ague with Mi. 
11. N. Biuilsfoiil that lh(‘ King's English is doomed in 
India hut we arc going to adopt Ihiglisb, accepting its 
call to adventure in the realm of ideas and in the 
domain ol human sympathies. It is going to make us 
an elfeelive partner in the building t-i a New Woild. 
Since we do not want llii^ puvilege rrseived loi a 
privileged minority, we will ililfust* ibe knowledge of 
English as widrdy as our means pt'imil Eiee India mu.st 
ihiow open this opporlunilv |o the largest jios.sihle luim- 
bei of Its citizens. 






Hyderabad as UN Issue 

The 'iBritcr of the Jollowing letter, Clyde Eayletun, 
piojessor of international law at New York Vntversity, 
'nerved as legal expert in the State Department and to 
the United States delegation at (Jlc Dumbarton Oaks 
i unjerence. 

To the* Editor of the New Yoik Times, 

There remains on the list of matters of \vhi<'h the 
Security Council is seized the item of Hyderabad. 
Nothing has Been done for some months concerning 
this item, tliough the situation should command the 
attention of those who are interested in nuimtaiiung 
'rhe i)restige and authority of the United Naions. It 
iepre.sents the most clear-cut (h-tiance which tlie Secu- 
rity Council has yet faced and, if left untouched, it 
wiil be the United Nations’ humiliating defeat, 

pn'cedent veiy dangerous foi the future. 

By the Indian Independence Act, tlu- suzerainty 
ol ihe British (h-own ovei tla^ Indian Stale- (.)t which 
Ihdeiabjid was oind lajist'd on Aug. 15. BU7 Hyde- 
labad was fiee to join in with (‘illun L\ikistan or 
India, and no h’gal duty was pla<'ed upon it to .loin 

•'ithei. , , 

At the 357111 nuading ol tlu’ Security C.ouucil, Sii 
\l('.\ander Chidogan .stated that “noiui of the poweis 
p!cviousl 3 ’ ex(Tcised by the Chown was transleried to 
till' Clovernnient of the two lu'w Dominions that is, 
India and Baki.stan.” Maio dilhcult que.stions arose 
nd. to allow turn' lor their solution, i ‘‘standstill 
jgieeinoiit W'as niad(‘ betw'eeii India and il;>derabad, 
(lilted November ‘29, lnl7 It w^a.s to continue m lorce 
foi a year, and di-pulo arming under it were to be 
submitted Jo arbitration. 

Erietion inciea.'^ed steadily, and on August -I, lato. 
llyd(-i!ilui(l Iji onKlit I lie Mtuatiou before the .^cunty 
( ‘oiineil uiidoi Ai’ticde 35, Baiaguph 2, of the Chaiter, 
a.^king for “swift aiithontatn e and determine'd action 
by the Council, Such swift action w^ns nmiiiu'sth 
needed, for wluui llii‘ Council met next on this mathu 
il wms ronfroiit('(l witli rel'orts that Indian 

armed forces had oveiwle-lmed Hyderabad and tint 
the Nizam liad ovdvwd his i epresentative> to with- 
draw^ the case fioin the Council This withdrawal was 
confirmed by telegram fioin th- \i/am to the ^ene- 

tarv General. , , 

, “ It would have been .surprising, under the^' nirum- 
slaiices, if various delegates had not raised a que.stion 
as to whether the Nizam was acting nnd(T duress. 
Professor Jos.^aip, speaking for tin' United Slates 
remarked that “the use of force dtiesaiot alter legal 
lights’’ and that, therefore, "the situation had no 
been materially affected by tlie events of tlu' as. 
iiours nor has it been snVist antially changed trom wma 
it was when the Security Council tf'ok if under con- 
sideration at bur last meeting. Other delegates as- 
serted that the matter should be kept upon the agenda, 
:«nd demanded that investigators should be se^t to 
Hyderabad to ascertain the facts in the situation. 

The discussion was not completed nor any 

action taken, at the 360th meeting. On Oct()ber , 
and again on November 21 and December 6, Pakista^n 
requested that discussion be resumed and that she oe 
allowed to participate. The delegation of India an- 
nounced that it had no person authorized to discuss 
the question, and did not intend to send a represen- 


tative for this purpose (d|1115). At the 381th meet- 
ing it was agreed to pobtpoue discus'^ion until the 
Council returned to Lake Success 

It IS diflicult to believe that the Security Council 
would submit pussivel}' to isuch a challenge to its 
juilhoiily. A case actuallj^ in comsideralion by it was 
interrupted by a use of foice which wa.s it. --elf con- 
tiary to the Charter, and nothing wa.s done as to this 
illegality or as to the di fiance of Secuuty Council 
juri'^diel.ion. When a f(‘W' loicf * were iais( d ii: inquiry, 
India refiis('d to discus.^ the mallei further. Tin 
(‘ouncil wais coiifruuted with a fail accompli; and il 
di-sputes can be settled in this fa.>5hioii, the very pur- 
pose- foi W'hich (he Uml(‘d Nation.*, was created are 
undermined. 

1 am not here concerned with the fate of Hydeia- 


bad itself — though the fate of 17,000,000 person*; is 
p(ihaps a mallei of concern to humanity. Hyderabad 
may or may not, be a stati*; it may or may not be 
entitled lo iiidcpc'ndence; it may oi ma.y not be able 
to exist except as part of India Such (piestions are 
s( oarale one.s; what I aai concerned with is the juris- 
diction and authoritv of the Security Council, which 
has never been so openly flouted as in this case. 

As lo I his, India asseited that Hyderabad is not 
a .state and tlierefore not entitled to appear before 
till* Security Council It is a strange claim coming 
fioiii a government which is vigoroinsly leading a fight 
lor the ludone.sian Republic, an entity which ha.s much 
h'ss claim to statehood The Security Council has 
l.eaid the Indonc'-'ian representatives, and representa- 
live.s of other n()n-.sovereign entities — e.r/, of the Jew'.s 
iti Pale.stiiie before Israel became a state. 

India also claimed that Hyderabad wa^ a domos- 
iic qiie.stion over which the United Nation^ had no 
juiisdiction— an amazingly ln(*on^l.stellt pu.sition for a 
go\ I'l nmeiit whicii refused to admit that Indians m 
South Africa, or a Dutch colony in Indonesia, wen; 
iioiiK.-lic questions These instances werf' much more 
(h'jirly domestic matters, for, whatever may be the 
]( ‘»'al .status of Hyderabad it could not have bt i'ii a 
pa^l of India. There was no India of which it could 
have been a part until the Indian Independence Act, 
:ind this act gave to H>derabad the option of relusing 


lo join India. , ^ i ^ 

Emall>q it should be recalled that the ‘standstill 
■igrecmenl was to la.st for a voar, and that it demed 
to India the right to have aimed forces in Hydcrahail, 
but Indian forces invaded Hyderabad bcfoie the year 
wa.s up, and that the same agreement contained an 
obligation to arbitrate questions arising under it, which 
obligation w^as completely disregarded. . . ^ n 

Seven* criticism has been directed ngainst oulh 
Africa and the N.'lherlands, but each oj these 
governments has some legal ground under the Charter 
upon W'hich to stand and argue. ^ 

foundation whatever for the attitude of India toward 
Hyderabad; it is a clear case of conquest, illegal undci 
the Charter. It is not at all a dead case, and should 
be reopened by the Security Council. 

One rea.son, perhaps, for the lack of intrust shown 
is the feeling that the incorporation of Hyderabad 
into India is inevitable. What could the Secunh 
Council do if it took up the case? It could, at least 
investigate to find out what is the real situation of 
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the Niaam, and what is the fate of thousands of Mos- 
lems imprisoned or inistreated by the present Indian 
administration. It could and should assert its own 
authority by requiring a settlement of the legal status 
of Hyderabad based upon agreement rather than upon 
conquest. 



Dr. Tarak Nath Das 

Watuinull rrofcrtsoi of Ihihlic Affair^, \hnv York 
University and J^ieturei in llislory, Columbia 
Umvej’sity A \aljanl tigliliM loi li/dia’s freedom 
outside India (June 15. 18H4 — ) 

And if there is any quest ion as to its authority, 
it wofild bo ditheult for India io disprove the charge 
that she has cotnmittod a breach of the peace which, 
if so determined by the St'curity C'ouncil gives to the 
Council the authority to issue binding orders. 

Euu.kwn 

New York. May 0. 1^9. 
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Status of Hyderabad 

Dr. Taraknath Das defends India’s stand 
regarding Hyderabad. In the editorial page of 
The New York Times of May 19, 1949, the fol- 
lowing reply to Prof Eagleton by Prof. Taraknadi 
Das of Columbia and New York Universities was 
publi.shed : ' * 

To the Editor of Tin Ah lo York Ihnies, 

1 read with iiiLereal tlu' letter of iiiy colleague, 
Prof. Clyde Eagleton^ on “Hyderabad as a U. N. 
Issue,” published m youi issue of May 15. *Vs Pro- 
tessor Eaglelon’s lettei is an attack on India, I feel 
compelled to lake issue with him. 

Fust of all, it IS gialifymg that Professor Eagle- 
ton does not couieiul tliat Hyderabad has had the 
status of a “slater” If Hyderabad did not have tin- 
staliLs of a state, the con lent ion u[ the (Jovernment o 
India tiiat I lie Hydei abad <iu('.sljon was India’s priv ab-, 
allfaii and sliould not have been tiruught up before tin 
Secuiity Council is valid and beyond any aigumcni. 

8(-iondly, JhofesMu Eagleton reaches liis conclu 
sKjii afler I lie K'cital of what he consider.^ the fact- 
i«‘gardiug (he Hydei abaci case, unfortunately, how^vei 
the facts ol tlie case seem to me. and to many otlu-. 
^tudenl.s and obsiaveis, 1u be ut telly at v.uianco willi 
J'lofc'Ssor Eagleton’s vei-iion Tlii'y may be sunimanzed 
. 1 ^ follows: 

It IS tru<‘ ihai the liuiepeudcmce ol India Act, passed 
by Uie Hritish Pailiameiit, encourageal Balkanization oi 
India by dicieemg that Indian Piiiices might act a 
iiidepemient slato \el, by whal authority, human oi 
di\ me, IS thi' Biitisli Indi-pimdi'iicc' of India Act to bi 
( oiisidc red ]M'iplually bniding upon India? The Bnti>li 
(Jcuc'inment caiiimt pci i-eliially dictate to India in a 
matter involving India’s ow’ii interests and national 
secairity JJiis imd was tacitly recognized liy tic 
British Gov ei noi-Cc'iieial of India, Loiil Mountbalten 
who negoiiated tlu' so-cailled standstill agrc^emeiit, b'* 
winch Mydei abaci was given various conce.ssvons by tlu 
(Jovcamnenl of India, while il was definitely agreed thai 
India would eiijoy the position of virtual suzerainty 
over Hydeiabad in jnattei.> of defcuLsi*. foreign affair.'^, 
i-ommunica lions and c'ven international financial issues 

This standstill agre^emont between India and , 
Ih’dc'rabad was to last for a year. But before the 
e.xjnration of the date the Hyderabad Government. | 
su)>po.sedly without the Mppioval of llie Nizam, violatcil 
the agree 'lueiit by iilolting with Pakistan and some | 
groups in Britain, Canada and Australia against thi’ 
iiatioiud sc'cunly and t.enilorial integrity of India bv 
sy.stematic gunrunning even by air transport. Vasi 
.Mims of nionc'y were' sent to l^ikistan to purchase arii»' 
and ammunition. 

The HyderaViad Governniont was a party in aidinji 
iiniincing and ^rlually organizing the Razakars, a fana- 
tical Pan-lsJamist armed band which violated Indian 
lerritoriop on various occasions and killed Indian citi/a'iif^ 
and destroyed their property. 

It was also found that Hyderabad Goverimien' 
officials wc're parties (secretly) to a raioviement to inch*' 
Moslems in the Indian Union against the Government 
of India 

The Government of India became convinced that 
Paki.stan^s violation of Indian territories by aggression 
in Kashmir, Hyderabad’s plottings with Pakistan anti 
anti-Indian activities among the Moslems of India 
by Pakistan and Hyderabad were parts of a gigantk 
plot. The Indian Government had to take precautionary J 
measures to check any possible outbreak among Moslein 
plotters in India; and at the same time gave repeatfn 
warnings to the Government of Hyderabad to use its 
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power to check the activities against India carried on 
by Razakars and others. These warnings were of no 
avail. 

Under such provocative circuniKUinces, ihv Govern - 
inent of India, for the security of the State oi Indiu, 
which could not be guaranteed by the U. N. or am' 
other body, had to take punitive action against Hyder- 
abad. No one should expect the Goveiiiinenl of India 
under Mr. Nehioi to sit idle and take lueasures le'^> 
effective than the British Go^ernmen^ m India would 
undoubtedly ha\>e taken m its tune 

It may be pointed out tlnU no Goveininenl , 
including that of the United Stales, lui’ given up it> 
inherent rights of national security to tin' U N The 
Govi^rnmi'iit of India solved the 1J\ (h’rab.ul ls-ik' mcoid- 
mg to its indisputable rights; and it was a mistake, 
it not illegal, on the I'arl ot tin' l\ N. Security Council 
to put the H.vdeiabad issin* on its agenda 

The reopening of the Hyderabad question b\ ih»' 
r. N. Security Council will s(‘i\(' no good pui])Osc 
riie Government of India euimot be forced eithe. by 
•r N. debate oi by Pakisl .ill’s anti-Indi.an .aclnity U) 
.ibaiidon its course of action m Hyderabad AVbat u 
doing in Hyderab:id is an integral part of a larg*'! 
program of aiding the cansi' of democracy bv enduiL 
.lutocratic, irresponsible* piiin-el\ rule' jind arcii.iie forms 
of feudalism in India. 

Prof('s.sor UagletonV far-fetclii'd eoinparisoii ol the 
llyd(‘rabad <‘a<e witli the j^Mie of Israel and Indonesi i 
iii'ed< no cornnient 'Hk' actions of tin* V N on tbe-'C 
!"'in\s speak f(»r tlu'in.selves. 

Lastly, it ma\ lie pointed out th.o the final solution 
of lli(' status of H.vderabad wilhin tlu* India Union 
Villi b(' d('teiiiiin(‘d liy tin' people of thf* territorv 1 
.on sure tbat the solution Avill be satisfacloi v to all who 
.olie\(‘ in democracy 

T,*imkn\tm 1)\- 

\« w ^oik. Ma\ Hi 1949 


Science Vs, Starvation 

The following article has appeared in the May 
issue of the American Journal Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, ll is from the pen of 
Carl S. Miner, who won the Perkin Medal for out- 
standing achievement in applied chemistry. It 
i-arries such a message of hope for countries faced 
with starvation and is likewise so vitally important 
lo all who look to Science for aid in the problems 
of inalmutrition, that we reproduce it fully with 
all due acknowledgements to the journal and the 
author : , 

W<‘ sct^iii lo havr vnli rid un via ot oxircniv pvssimism 
ivgarding ihc bitiii'r f»f flic Inunan ra< c Our ilcmocralir 
\^a> of Jitv lo ho rr\«)lulioMjrilv. Our live*, 

.no iti h« iuii lo ihf l.i-i man h> radioactive 

ihist from nuiliifili* atom bornh explo^ini'' and it is not 
lealK worlti while io po^qionc llial catastnvphe because 
we have inihlieured om ‘*oil fhal tlie only alternative 
lo quick di''*^oluti 'll 1*- ‘-low starviitinn. 

7'he la*'! oi iJii-v-r liKied foi/ii'- of ilisa-lcr appears to 
1 (• soimvh.il 1 ciP'i iio( iimcntcd ihan the other two. 
Manx ot xon iiiHlo'ihli (llx have u ad Osborn’s “Our 
l^liiiiflei e<l Plain r* 12) \ ogl's “Road to Survival” (6), 

or hoili ((iiaiiil\ tin ie iioriiiiig i ssentially cheerful 
aliout i il iioi oiir of tln ui. 

With ic'-pect to the specific thocs pic'-cnted so ably 
j»x ilusc l^^o aulhoi". vour spejikm- dots not lay claim 
lo an> I'Xp'Ti kiMxxl'dge xvhat-oi'xcr. and has no inten- 
lioii of aitcuipiiiig lo f'oiitroxvri iln-ir depressing array 
of fart*- and liguic- 

It st-oms woilh while however, to list and summa- 
ji/<- *-01110 ol tin' soi.-ntifii devidopmenls which may tend 

lo iK»st|) ine rhe fainna or alleviate its soxerity Let 
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US Start with what may appear at first to be a somewhat 
flippant dictum. We do not eat soil. 

The foods we eul are composed in largest percent- 
age ot carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. All 

these elcmenlH are available in what appear to be 
ample quantities from air and water. Tlic additional 
essential food e]<*inenls of the inorganic cla^s do not 
seem likely to iKifoinr' exhausted as such a rate as lo* 
the slaivdlion piobleni importantly. 

Probably the ‘Simplest and perhaps least practical 
helpliil hint fiom science is inherent in hydroponics 
which suggest b that under completely soilless condilions«, 
foods can he prodm ed (»f good quality so long as fciii- 
li/ers, sun, and water aie available At present thi^ 
j)joc(‘du)c does not apiu-ar to be practical and it la 

nuTejy nif'ntioned in ordei to have il in oui list. 

'rile 111 St grade aiil of science to food, production 
is il) the devt'lopmeni of melliods for producing or 
selecting new sti.iiiis ol food plants To cite what is 
pi'ohablv llie niohi outstanding single insiancc' of suc-h 
a scieiililu' aclui vcmenl. we can < all atlcnlion to the 
inljoduelion of hybrid corn wliieh even now, though 
its use is by no means uiuversah has adde<l 20 per ec*nt 
Ic tlie coin (lof) of the nation. When we realize that 
on this counlry’s 104{t <orn crop that means almost 
700 000.000 huslit'ls- -suflieient corn to provide the caloric 
i('qL.iieiiRnt (at 3000 ealoiier, per day) of ajiproxi- 
inotcly 60(000, OCK) peoide foi 1 year— we mu^t in justice 
admit iliat the possihililies of such dcvelopnu'nls for 

the alleviation of mir doleful food prospects are veiy 
great. It is for the specialists in the crop production 

field to say what actually can be done in the way of 

vicld improv(‘m(uit and whether or not it can be ob- 
tained within the limits of our expeeletl soil conditions, 
liut ceilainly there is some ba^i« for opliinisin in these 
figures. 

Perhaps one of the useful ways of evaluating the 

assistance that sciimee ran olTer to agneultuie is to 

itemize the savings wliicli can he made by applying 
available seienline techniijm^s to th(’ prevention of des- 
1 ruction or degradation of food crops during jirowlh, 
aflei liai vesting and before utdizalion as food 

The fiisl leeluiiq.ic that comes to miinl in this 
eomieclion is the use id msi-rticides. fungieddes, roden- 
tieides and herli eides foi ihe control of plant pests. 

I'jiorini'us (luantilit *. of potential food materials are b>sl 
ni rendered iiself'ss foi food l>y the activities of plant 
fiesls, whicli, tlicorelically at h‘asl. might be controlled 
by the use of pesticides 

The advance in tin’ prodiu’tion of insecticides and 
fungicides has been especially rapid and important re- 
cently. Il is priinanly duiing the past 20 years that 
clicmisK have .shown ability ti synthesize valuable pro- 
<lucts of tlu’sc classes. Prior to that period the prin- 
cipal coinpoiind.s of llicse types were based on natural 
plant material such as pyiethrum and lotenonc and the 
inorganic toxicants such as load, mercury, copper, 
fluorine, and arsenic. 

Especially duiing the recent score of years, a flood 
of synthetic insecticides has been pouring out of ihe 


laboratories and of these a considerable number have 
been widely and effectively used. One need only 
mention DDT to convince even the layman that science 
has contributed importantly to agriculture in that case 
at least, and the award of a Nobel l^rizc to Dr. Mueller 
only emphasizes what was previously comniuii knowledge. 

The list of new synthetic insecticides already includes 
benzene bexachloride, chlordan, the organic phosphates, 
the organic thiocyanates,, and many others. 

One essential fact wiiich has lice^inc clear as the 
result of modern insecticidal research is that ao panacea 
is to be expected, but il has become increasingly appa- 
rent that we are justified in hoping that the combined 
efforts of the synthesi^ls producing compounds tailored 
to destroy specific pests, and the entomologmts studying 
the life process (d tlu' insects, will eventually result in 
the almost complete eliminaiion of this exeremely 
serious s'Mircc of lood hiss. 

What is true jii rcsjiecl to the vallic of synthetic 
insectieides is aho line with icspeti to fungicides where 
the control ot fungus inleslaUons beginning with seed 
ircatment and eontiniiing with ilie life cycle of the 
plant lias iiiade and is making I) emend. >iis advances. 

Vogt writes that lats dcsinq .1^2()() 000.000 worth ol 
footlsluffs annudlly in the United Slates. It probably 
IS reasonalilc to a^ssume that the destruction due to this 
pest is pio])ortional(“]y gi eater in oilier parts of the 
woiJd wh<‘U* the tat population i^ less tfl'Tlively con- 
liolJed. 'I'he pest pnddem also has Ium'h attacked bv 
the scii'iitisis ami we arc' no longer cleiiendcnl on red 
squill and the simple fluorides hut have the lieinen 
cltiusly effeelive ANTU 1 1- < i-naj)alhy ) -2-tliiourea J a' 
well a*' 1080 (sodium flnoroacetale ) . 

Otliei j)i*sls that rc'duec^ food crop production by 
n.isuse of soil and of ferlilizei ingrodient.s arc the weeds 
wdiieh, when they giow with crop plants, may lessen 
yields .seiioiisly. 

Proliahly the greatc'st advance' that ever has been 
made in the production of herbicides is the developmcni 
of 2.4-dichlor()p}ienoxyaretic acid (2,4“l)) wliicdi ha 
jiroved lc» he* a most rfficieni and useful aprnt for thi- 
purpo'-e W'hilo probably not a ma|or cause of cioi 
leduetion weeds have imp rlaiiee because: of tlieii ad 
vfise effect on ciop plants, and consequently the devr 
lopmcnt of scientifically based herbicides present are I 
potential cannot fail to lessen the damage done h' 
verds. N(»t only arc chemical herbicides available bui 
weeds are now destroyed effectively by weed-burnin: 
machines dcvi'loped in recent years. 

The stalemoni has been made recently that less tha 
one eighth of the total agrienlliiral acreage of the United 
Stales receives any sort of chemical treatment againH 
fungi, weeds insects, or other pests. This fact indicate*^ 
that the chances for improvement along these lines ari 
very great . ^ 

It IS impossible to e.stimate accurately the propoi 
lion if our 3,500 OOOOOO-hushel corn crop that will evee- 
fiially be made unfit for human or eveq animal food hv 
spoilage after harvesting before or after marketing, and 
prior to actual use as food. The Department of Agricul 
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ture reports that insects destroy stored grains to the 

vaJue of $350000,000 annually. 

I recently had the opportunity of spending a half 
day with the manager of several thousand acres of farm 
land in the section of Illinois reputed to raise more corn 
than any area of the same size in the world. I accom- 
panied this manager on a tour he was making to inspect 
his cribs as a basis for planning to store us much as 

possible of the bumper crop. It was obvious that the 
crib capacity wj^s inadequate, and that much of the corn 
must cither go to the market at once or be stored un- 
covered on the giouud. If it is marketed immcdialely, 
much of it must be kiln-dried belore it can with any 
degree of safety go into bin storage, and I lie artificial 
grain-drying capacity of the country wli 'll) inadequate 
lor this purpose. 

If corn contains more than a certain maximum 
content of mojsluie, it cannot be stored in bins, the onl> 
really large-scale storage available for slicJlcd (orn 
without undergoing healing. This healing can ( omph rely 
destroy its value for human use in a very short time. 
The heating occiiis gradually, hut if not clie-ked — and 

• heckirig it is very difliciill om e tlic action lias started 

lh(' heating ma> jiroceed spontaneously and rapidly, 
to ihc point where there icniains onlv a (haired mai-*» 

wlijcli is likely to he valuable iiickIn f<u fuel \ arious 
llieoi'cs have been advan< ed hi the |»;is! i(» explain this 
|l|i( iioinciion iiut seempiiglv the eoiuiolling factor is the 
gjowih of inicroorgiiiiisms \\lios(_' metahojic processes are 

♦ xolliei niK' ; the re‘'nli is llial m llie W'ell-iii^ulated mass 

o! many Im-lnds of (on tin* tenijiMaliiu builds up to 
i!-e liietitidl dealii ])o]iil of the oi gallium and ''CCins to 

p'lMted from llieic hy flu lineal rear lion, although the 
eKd.arii*-!!! - f sin ii teaclion is not \^ell (.'-(ahlislii'd. 

riie woik oi lIl^esllga!(‘I^ at the I'liixelMty of 

'•limie^ola. .and of olliei giu(ip«. seems to have provided 
'ihrjig suliuanlialnm foi ihc theory that imdds arc the 
in si jmfiorlani In al-pmdiieiiig agein > in the heating of 

‘'lored grains. 

Work on ilii^ pioldein of the <(»n(i.»l of hedling in 

stored grain is inoeeeding *Hluely, not only jii llu 
uriivcrsitM's and I'xpejinniil '-lalioiis. but also iii the 
lescandi (lepaitmenls of the gieal eoin-U''iim iiidiistnt >- 
Numerous methods of corilnd liaNt' been siigg« ''led. Soon 
of ihi'se have shown eneoiiraging results in piro’liee and 
It doe'^ not seem brash to projdies) tluit tlii?. problem 
"ill ulliinalcly be siieee‘?sfullv solved. 

The corn problem js an esjiceially impres'i\e ex- 
oinple oi the inijim lance of conditions of food 
st«.)rago, bill it is obvious lhat the jiroblcin is even more 
exigent in thr'. case of the many fond piodiuls which 
have much poorer keeping qualities than corn. Even 
ome products we think of as exIrcmeU siublc can heat 
spontaneously to the point of being reduced to the fuel 
• level. 


Recently in ijlinois when a cement tank contaiuijig 
1W,(KK) bushels of soybeans was opened, it was found 
impossible to get them to run out in the ordinary fashion. 
On investigation it was found that healing had occurred 
and as a result great sections of the mass ol beaus were 
just charred chunks completely worthless lor any food 
Or feed purpose. 

It may be astonishing to kam liial lire sioragt of 
the peanut crop is an extremely serious problem and 
that especially severe h>sses occurred in stored peanuts 
during 1948. 

y\trnong the vegetables and fruits, seriou> losses occur 
tbiougli improper liandiing after liai vesting. Many pio- 
ecdures are no" used for preventing such losses. Fruits 
ale coated with waxes and tlie. like, either with or 
without fungicide's. Drying is u.^cd. ihcugh new dehy- 
drglion processes havt iiol mad<‘ much progrt's" in the 
food industry. 

Cold storage has long been used efit eiiv(.ly and now 
quick freezing is becoming an iniiiortanl lacloi in pre- 
serving the milrilive values in the more peiisbable types 
of food crops. Quick freezing seems clistined to become 
one of the most vaiualrh' pioeesscs for food piescrvation. 

it is worth while to lememher Armsiiy’s classical 
essay on tlic “High (>»si of Roast Pork” — it wa.s in the 
lorrii of a paraphiast' ol Lamb's “Dissertation on Roast 
i*ig“ whieh SCI foith very (ogenlly llie fact lhat while 
Liiinli's lo ro burned down a house to roast a pig. wx* 
lu^l as exiiavagantly feed jKOinds of human food in 
llu loim of (0111 to jirodiiec 1 pound of pork. The 
aiguiiieiit 1' similar lliough not quanliltilively the same, 
Willi i("']jict to all llic lurni'' of animal food- milk. eggs, 
poultry, land) and hi'cf If wc are lealiy going to pull 
I'lu Ik Its in to the last notch, wc will radically reduce 
oiii intake ol animal foods and increase our intake of 
((fcak Such a procedure (mlails the neces.sily of re- 
halancing our ration and perhaps of iiiclnding new dietary 
(^sciitials. such as llie ciirreiilly exciliiig animal piotein 
lacloi. which occuis naturally in fish meal, and has been 
j)io\(d tu h^‘ a necessary addili ni to the feed of some ol 
( or li\e.s|o(k when theii diets aie low' in animal protein. 

Whatever can he done to utilize plant materials as 
♦liK'd ^nh-iiiuies foi animal materials in the luimaii diet 
i'' imjiorlani in economizing our loonstiilfs. Obviously 
I hr details of sueli a program niiist be worked out by 
< xperi.w iii tile science of nutrition, hut a chemist may 
al ka^t ''Uggost the value of an adequate solution of 
the jrrolilem Any change which transfers a food mate- 
rial from the animars feed box to the human table is 
a move in the right direction. 

Important among current dcvcdopmenls to this end 
IS the use of ion exchange resins in the beet and cane 
sugdi industries. It appears highly piohahlc lhat as the 
lesull of the availability of these relatively new agentss 
cane and beet molasses in their present forms will he 
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<hi^appearinf$ com modi tiui- TlicorcticaDy, these resins can 
hi' ii&od to treat the cane and beet juices to remove the 
melassigenic factors as an early step in the procesb. thus 
making it possible lo obtain all the sugars either in 
ciystallized form oi as sirups suitable for human con- 
sumption. 

On the other hand il may prove more economical al 
least in some in'^iuncfs to follow the current sugar- 
making practices and tlien rehne the mola'^ses by ion 
i \chnnge rosins to a palalalde sirup. 

It is perhaps Tcasonable lo assume that if a substan- 
tial amount of rarbobydrale i.', thus removed from the 
iinimal diet by salvaging the sugars of lilackstrap molasses 
for humans, this must be replaeecl in the animal ration 
from some other souree. Tliis can be accomplished b> 
liaijsforming some of the enormous quantities of wood 
v>asle to sugai by acid bydiolysis, A great deal of work 
has been clone on lliis j)iocess beginning willi experimen- 
tation with a German process about 1906. I'liis proci'ss 
involved the use of snlfurous acid imdei pjcssuic, hut 
jiever was commercially successful 

Later, about the time of W irhi War 1. Th‘igius deve- 
loped a jiroce'ss in (h*rman> in wincli conccnlraU’d livilio- 
cbloric' acid was nsed as the hvdicdylic ag<‘ni Inil for a 
number of leasoiis this piocc^'s ncvci (jme into getieial 
use. 

It is reported ihaL during World Wai ll. the (^ci- 
mans made sugars f<tr animal feeding and foi the pio- 
ilnction of food veast liy treating sawdust with sulfuric 
acid. 

\ similar piocess was e\perinienled with in thi- 
counlrv dining the same jxTiod under the auspices of the 
AX'ar Production Hoard, and with the a<*live cooperation 
ol the Forest Products Lahoralory wliose scientists 
supenist'd the pilot plant operations Event ually a plant 
was built lo utilize the process developed at the pilot 
plant The plan was to usi» the sugars so piodueed for 
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the manufacture of alcohol, but they could have been 
used for animal feeding. So far as 1 am aware the. plant 
has never been operated sufficiently to prove the' com- 
mercial value of the process. Certainly such a "plant 
offers promise of utility as a means of adding to our food 
supply siJjjars for animal feed or yeast from these sugars 
and ammonia supply to increase the available protein. 

Incidentally,, it was amusing lo hear from the head 
of one of the Swedish Government's research institutions 
that their experiments designed ta determine the utility 
of chemically treated straw as feed indicated that in that 
climate the straw was more valuable lo the cattle in the 
form of insulation lo keep the bain warm tban when 
used jii the ration. • 

Ileieni work at the Nintbern Regional Research 
Laboratory has developed a proles'- on a pilot plant scale 
foi iraii'-foi ming the pentosans of (iorneobs into furfural 
and its (ellulost- into sugar, whereas current furfural pro- 
ers‘-i> utilize only the pentosan ]V)rtion. hi view of the 
d.;) Inlhoii l)iishi‘ls of r iun laised tliis year, tlie 14 pounds 
pel huslif ‘1 of (ol>^ lepie-ent an enormous supply of raw 
in.iierial. At hist tlioughi il do(>s not appeal that the 
fuifiiial ^^lIieh < an he produced iron these eoinetdis has 
anv value as an anti-starvation item Vet actually, in a 
louiahihout way, it has. Wilinn a v« i y shoil time one ol 
till laig(‘st uses of furfural vmII l)e m the production of 
i\\ |on Nylon like otlu r strictly ‘-ynihctu fihcis com- 
j.i'le'- wilfi ( 'iiion and lo wliatevi i exli'iil they leplaee 
(itlon rhev udease land fiorn coWon glowing anil make 
it available lor a food eic>p such the sovhean. which 

is an <‘\eciient pioducer of both fat and ])iotein and in 
addition needs suhslanliully no nitrogenous feildi/er. 

Since wt' have come naturallv to the subject of 
feitilizer** we sliould note that si ienre Ini'- now eomph‘lely 
mastered the art of suhsiilutinn ainnioniu and nitrates 
ina<l(‘ from air and hydro-e.n hou'- for the previously used 
naluial nitrates and guano 

5Ktvl «tJ|t^ ^ 

P-26, Raja Basanta Eoy Road, 
CALCUTTA. 

“ Among the maken of modern Bengal 
Bamananda Babu will always occupy an honou^ 
place. XXX Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chattenee’s 
(mnins was eeseutially constructive, x x By pnblisning 
mis engrossing biography of her father, Srijukta 
Santa Devi has done a great service to Bengal and 
derivatively to the whole country, x x No one could 
have written a biography of Bamananda Babu as she 
has done. It will certainly remain a source book for 
future writers and students.” 

■—Hindusthan Standard. 

“ An authentic and highly interesting bimaphy 
in BragaU of the late Bamananda Chattopadhyaya. 

X X The life story of such a man is naturally linked 
up with the main currents of contemposary national 
history and we are glad to note that the author has 
adequately covered this wider background in deline- 
ating the individual’s life. The style is restrained 
and nas a homely grace, and a number of fine photo- 
graphs have greatly enhanced the value ox the 
volume. We are sure the book will be read with profit 
by those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the last half a century 
with which Bamananda was intimately associated.” 

^AmrUa Bewar Patrika. 
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A& an example of the unexplored fields ahead of the 
science of fertilizer utilization, it is important to note 
that in recent years the practice of using necessary small 
amounts of seldom used fertilizer elements such as cop- 
per, manganese,, and zinc is reported to have increased 
ihe total utilizable vegetable acieage in Palm Beach 
(Ibiinly, Fla.,/ by 30,00p acrc^ or over 60 per cent of the 
pievious vegetable acreage. This is an indiculion of what 
may resi^ll from scienlilie use of lliose elements in ihc 
;:i<;wing of food crops. 

A reci'iit alailling develupnu*iil in llu‘ use oi i»iti*»- 
I ous lerlili/er is llie diicel c^iiiliealioii of anhydious 
.'uiinoiua tu the soil. The loss of aninionia to the air is 
'-aid to he piaelii*all> negligible and the feilili/ing aeli«ui 
exliejiiely eHineiil. .So important lias this yiroeess beeonie 
llial fainu'.s in the Mississippi cotton belt are repoiled 
to be seriously considering the building of a $13()0()(XJ0 
-jnllielie amumnia plant to sniiply llieii needs 

But It js n il ori]> li> feeding aniiuonla to the soil 
that anunoiiia < an coninluile to the figlil to maintain the 
l« \el ot our 1 o(m 1 supply. SeieiilisK iii tins (onntiv and 
(Juoad iia\e sIio^mi that ammonia sails oi me,a can be fed 
to iiimiiiaiits 111 (]uantiiics e([uivalcnt |o approximalel) 
oi,( third of their noimal protein lalious. aruJ llic huclc- 
iial floia of tlu' animals' (lig(‘sti\e ‘-NsU ins is eapalile ol 
t ' aii'«lorming such niliogcn compounds into piotiun whicli 
the animal can list; in the yu idiif.lion of meat m milk. 

And llicie we i oiiie to the most exciting [ihuse of this 
wholt' suhjt'i i. the conli ihulion winch micio-oiganisms can 
iiaile to the anli-siar\alion atlivilic*-. 

'I'his us»* of ammonia and its derivatives as a suhslitule 
Im part of the piolein ictpiiieiiK'Hls of farm animals is 
no long! r a lal ru.nory cxpciinu'ni. Within icccnl months 
the I hi Pont (iomyiaiiy has heguii to offer to the feed 
iialu-liy a urea prodiiel loi u^e as a paiiial suhstilule foi 
lie oidiiKiiy plant |u Ueiii'. sik li as those of cottonseed 
meal sovheaiis. and alfalfa and that eompauy’s house 
oigaii icpoiis in this connection that more than 2(Kji).000 
l< Ms ol urca-containing feeds iiave already lieen fed lo 
laim aiiiinuls. 

Wlu’if we realize ilial one of the seiious world 
shoilages is of protein, that lieu* is a potential suhslitule 
foi one third ot the pi olein now fed to ruminants, anrl 
dial in the last aiiahsis it can he made from the coiisti- 
lueiits of, air and watei. the tremendous potentialities 
heroine apparent. 

Rescdi'ch along this jiiu' is in its inluncy. I'here is 
leason to suppose that, for example, by seleeiion of 

pr(»per strains of iniero-organisms to hi' ingested along 
with tlie iionprolein nitiogen eoniyioimds it may be pos^i- 
l>Jc to make feasible the use of a still larger quantity 
of the animal's protein requirements in this form or even 
lo utilize such protein sub.sliliite? in the diet of domestic 
•dniinal.s other than ruminants. 


If this type of suhstitolion is made in the diet it 
will be necessary to introduce in some other form the 
other essential factors that go into the animal's diet as 
natural concomitants of the vegetable proteins for which 
these synthetic compounds will be substituted. 

That gives us an oppnrliiniiy lo call allonlion lo 
aiiothei function which the microbes can perform. They 
can proiluee vitamins fioin relatively low grade organic 
material ?,uppleniented perhaps h> inorganic nitrogen 
and olhci inorganicM. 

The nio.sl lamilier (‘xainiile of the production of vita- 
min', by micro-Diganisnih is probably the growing of 
ytasl. and since this can lie done without the use ot 
liiiinan iood materials it may become an important source 
of these viiumius needed for animals as well as of 
protein 

Here is a less well known example ol vitamin pio- 
diK'tion b> a micro-oiganisin About 10 years ago a 
nianufacluici ol fciiucnlation butyl alcohol was faced 
the ncci'—itv ol di-^posiug of residue from this fermonta- 
tion bv some means oOiei than running it directly into 
a m-ai-by iivci. Flans had l.ccn iiiadi* and were about 
to be pul into op»iation. toi building a special sewage 
lioalrueiii plant at a c »-.l ol $500 000. It was .suggested 
that some ic-caicli sJi >iild be iliiectetl lo determining the 
ine.'ciu and potential con^lilucnls (jf the residue. As a 
i<'‘'ult ol that investigation it wa-, fouiul jiossible lo pro- 
duce from tills Ic jclofoie usejt ss maleiial, 20 Ions per 
day of a lih liavin-ioniaining fcial supplomeiil wdiich 
< oil Id be ^old at a veiy siibsiaiilial piice per ton and 
V inch has found a largi* niaiki l as a substitute for liver 
meal and milk. The expense of that plant was not much 
over half wluil would have been spent foi the activated 
slmlgc plant wbb b would meiely have made the residue 
111 lo iiin into the livei 

\ cTv reci'iilly ibere has been an announcement of the 
-U( (‘e'..s[ul pioduct ion ol the animal protein factor, a 
vitamin or vitaminlike compound necessary in connection 
with lalions high in plant piolein. It has been reported 
that this inaleridl will be offered to the feed induslrv 
In near fuliue and that it is produced bv u bacterial 
fei mentation. 

The pioblern of keeping waste products out of stn'ams 
i*- becoming increasingly exigent cs one stale aullmrity 
ullei another imposes more stringent controls and the 
leccpt federal enactment on his subject makes it evident 
that the dav when ibis problem could be sdved by the 
'dimple expedi(*nl of paying an occasional fine is past. 
(Inc would not naturally expect this lo result in an in- 
crease in tlie food supply., but actually that is what fre- 
quently happens. For example, in the case of the wet 
corn milling industry, the “bottling up” of the process 
which originally w'as undertaken on the insistence of 
the health authoiilies has re-'^iiltcd in the addition of 
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several huuclred thousands of pounds of high protein daily 
to the animal feed supply. 

Currently the paper industry is financi^ a full-scale 
plant to determine the feasibility of utilizing the waste 
liquors from their factories for the production of yeast 
for food or feed. These wastes constitute another poten- 
tial source not only of protein but of other food factors 
as well. 

One recent publication that has excited some interest 
in the food industry is the report in Science (i) of 
wurk at the Western Kci;ional Research Laboratory re- 
sulting in the successful growing of mushroom mycelium, 
having the edibility of whole mushrooms, in deep liquid 
culture in the laboratory. In another loccnt issue of 

Scienf4; (4) it is reported that mutants of the common 

mushroom, Agarirus catnpeslin, produced by treatment 
with uranium nitrate have greatly improved rates of 
growth. 

Here is anothe r lead foi those who wouhl use science 
to fend off starvation. If a satisfactory culture medium 
can be produced fiom materials not normally used for 
human fnod. peiliaps we have a n(*w food source. 

A; most unusual new development in the use of 

micro-'organisms lias leecntiy Ixeii reported (5). Jii the 
laboratories of the Upjohn Company it has been founa 

that a substance produc<‘d alon^ the antibiotic 

strepioinyein has tlie ahililv lo protect glowing plants 
against powdery iiiilditw. Certainly here is a new use. 
for miciohes — the production of fungicide.s — and it may 
become increasingl> important as the field is investigated 
lurther. 

Perhaps the mo.sl astounding pos.sihililies of increas- 
ing the food supply aic involved in the various sugges- 
tions for the use of water instead of soil as a medium 
fur food production. Hydroponics, which does not seem 
a loo helpful subject for exploitation, was mentioned 
earlier. 

Dining the war and since, iiive.stigaiions have been 
ninde of the potentialities of the plankton, tlie micros- 
copic organisms of the sea. as food hut without loo 
encouraging results. However, the, quantities are enormous 
and the study of methods ol (olhxtioii and purification 
is only in its infancy. To on<‘ who had a firsthand expe- 
rience with the so-called red tide in Florida— it wa.s really 
yellow, not red — the possibilities of the minute organism*, 
of the sea for both good and evil need not be argued. 
Those organisms were present in the inlested water in 
unbelievable nunih(?rs and the infestation extended over 
many miles of sea-coast. Their activities resulted in the 
desiruetion of thousands of tons of fi''!! and othei edible 
mar j lie animals. 

ft is easy to believe that il methods f,ui culturing 
marine orgariisin.s useful for food could he developed, the 
possibilities are limitless. 

A more immediately ieasihJe approach to tlie pro- 
duction of food by using water instead of soil is the 
growing of fish in ponds or lakes, the ciop as has 
latterly been discovered, being vastly increased by the 
use of fertilizer materials of the lyocs heretofore used to 
grow plants on soil. The fish crop is said to he enor- 
mously increased by this means and the amount of labor 
involved in growing and harvesting this c*iop to be 
relatively small. 

One of the most startling of all these scientific aids 
to food production is the project at the University of 
California for the growing of algae under laboratory 
conditions. This indicates the possibility that here is a 
hitherto unsuspected source of human food. In any event 
the possibilities suggested by the results of the early 
stages of the investigation are sufficient to justify great 
expectations. 

• One item I have not discussed is the contribution 
which the nutritionists will unquestionably make by show- 


ing us how to utilize in more efficient fasliion the foods 
we have. As is usual, the first data on such questions are 
obtained by animal experiments and applied earliest in 
practical fashion to the feeding of farm animals, for 
already there is evidence that specific feed materials are 
m(«re valuable to the animals in certain combinations than 
in other combinations. 

An inti'rehling approach lo this problem is the work 
at Johns Hopkins. illuminating examnle is the recent 
report on ihe value of feeding galactose in corabination 
with fat (3). Thi.s report presented experimental evi- 
dence showing the highly favorable effect on fat utiliza- 
tion resulting from the feeding to rats of diets of gaiac- 
loso and fat as compared wilh feeding cither alone. 

Fat is one of the most important and expensive items 
in ilie human dielaiy., yet the losses of this valuable food 
coiisiiiuent due lo its becoming rancid < ither in cereals 
or other naliirally occurring forms or in isolated fats such 
as butter, lard,, or food oils, are trcmi ndous. 

Ill his efforts to prevent .such los..cb, the .scientist 
Jcicly has made great 3Uiile.s by developing powerful and 
nontoxic antioxidants. Gum guaiac. nordihydroguaretic 
acid, known in the trade as NDGA, and propyl gallale 
have come into use. and antioxjdani.s developed by a 
petroleum rei«eareh organization have been found suitable 
and useful for the protection of food fats. 

Many efforts have been made lo produce from 
l)cfroleum hydiocarhons, faliy mateuals suitable for 
luiman food During World War IL the Germans suc- 
ceeded in this attempt but confirmalirn of this on the 
basis of adequate nutritional evidence does not seem to 
he available. 

There i.s. however, one successful comnuTcial dcvc- 
J( pmeiit involving the prodiicti m of a human foodstuff 
from petroleum. The Shell synthetic glycerol plant is 
now delivering glycerol in lank car lois lo its customers 
IX bile the layman perhap'i doe.^ not ordinarily think of 
lhi> compound as a food, since it has f^o many uses which 
are quantitatively more impoilanl, its food value is well 
known lo the scientist. 

Tlie manufacture of glycerol fr»-iu iietroleuui might 
he considered by .some as the piodiiction of a .synthetic 
loud hut .since the potroloum is tin- result of biological 
processes it cannot I>e the basis of a truly .syniheiic food- 
stuff if we define such a fr)od as one produced by a 
strictly laboratory process. We can say that certain 
vitamins are made symbetically and while there may be 
some argument as lo whether or n it vitamins are really 
foods they are at least dietary c scnliais. The chemist 
today i.s not willing to accept nuicli in iluj way of liinita- 
lion.s to his ability to synthesize, and evmitiially the 
synthetic foods of the ‘‘’man in the street's” dream may 
become realities, but today we offer no firm foundation 
for faith in such an outcome. ^ 

Ihis subject of the contribution of science to the 
maintenance of adequate food supplies is extensive and 
not to^ be exhausted by any single speaker. There are 
many items,, some of thorn possibly important, which have 
been left out of this discussion. 

It is hoped, however, that sufficient evidence has been 
offered lo justify the conclusion that science can and 
will contribute importantly and effectively to the fight 
against starvation. • 
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Congress in West Bengal and Madras 

Tlic Woilang C'oniiiul I( h‘ of the Congn'ss haa sat 
jii (Icliheral ion oN’c'r llip nf'f.iii’s in Wost Bengal and 
Aradnis The lia\(' hecn s('t forth in a resolution 

ilie text of which is gnen el.s(‘wh(‘T'e in the Editorials 
of (his issue. The Coimress cause lias been rendered 
I'K'C.iiioiLS in bolli the.'C i»roMnce< The problem before 
the Woiking CVimnnf lee \\a^ lo find ways and means 
f( r i(‘s(o]'ing the Conuu'ss to iN former prestige and 
flatus in those areas. 

The probh'iii in reality is nation-wide and vital to 
th(' welfare of I lie State .\s such the scope of the 
ie>ohiti(m .slionld liavi' lieen far widi'r and its rccoiii- 
iiK'nd.itions far niou' precise, so as t,o impress upon all 
( 'oiigre.s.'.nieii th(' giaxity of lh(' situation and to leave 
no loo])]ioIe.s for th(' recindesceiisi' of tin* mischief 
:ili(;idv done T.andit Ni'hiu’s sjteech in Calcutta was 
clear and un.anifngiioiis .and showed that the nation’s 
Chief Executive .at. haist \Nas w(dl aware of the dangers 
.diend. We cannot gather any such impression from the 
rcpoiis of the Working Committee’s deliberations, as 
iel('a.sed to tlie pre.ss. Tlie case in Madras has been 
postponed for further investigation and as it is sub- 
judice, so to say, eommenis are not called lor at this 
4age. But the Coiiimitlee could have been more precise 
in its declaration as to why it thought it imde.sirable 
•ind irnpos.sible to direct enquiry in charges of a political 
nature. Corruption and subversive acts are the fruits 
'd the actions of politicians, and politics is the shield 
hidiind which the perpe trators of all anti-social acts are 
taking .shelter, and in the final verdict the nation will 
icciiso the I'olitieian as tlie Miister criminal. 

In the casf' of West Bengal, the Resolution is 
■ippaientlv much more precise But this clarify is 
ullu'.jory if the terms be analysed. Pandit N(‘hru’s 
jifiP-ntion in placing his report before the Working 

S if 'miinittee can be clearly interpreted in the light of 
‘is public utterances in Calcutta. Panditji wanted to 
f'store the confidence of the public of West Bengal in 
he Congress. He wanted to prove, adequately and at 


the eailie.st pos.siblo period, the sincerity of himself and 
lii.s colleague.s m the Ministry and the Congress, in their 
desire to rectify the wrongs under which the people’s 
suffciing lm.s been intensified duniig the Congress 
legiiiic. The question now is whether liis de.sires will 
be fulfilled merely if the Walking Committee’s 
recomnu'ndations are iiii-ph'nu'nted to as far as the 
pi lilted word g()e.s in the text of the Resolution. 

The uriclialJimgeablc trutli in the Wi'St Bengal 
situation today is tliat no Ministry on God’s earth will 
1)0 able to better (lie lot of the Wi'st Bengal people, 
if lh(‘ admimsli ilioii r('m:lln^ wli.il it is, elTi'te, 
ua'lHcieiit and (‘orriqit What is lUMaled k ti'am-work 
by a grou]) of strong men who sincen ly have the 
Welfare of We.-M Bengal at their hi'urt.s. Bold and 
dia.stic .‘letiuri is lUM'di'd in clearing tho''!' .Augean ►Sl.il)li '3 
of iniquity, \vhi(‘h took .shape during llu' hiilish regime 
and h'sieud into :i xentable plagiu' undei llu' L(‘.‘iguo. 
What can an iiitiaini Ministry accoiupli.sli iiiih'ss it be 
drawn from material of a purer and .stauncher type 
than that of the political advi'iiliireis, grouiied ami led 
liy ]nofes.sioual patriots ? 

In the mailer of the election, the Working Com- 
mittee has given a sop to the refugee politicians by 
recojiinu'nding the giving of tlie franclnsi' to those 
voters in East Bengal who have defuutely settled in 
We.st Bengal. This is a.s it should be, but how to 
establish the geinuneness of .such claims of settling in 
West Bengal, and w’ho are to be the judges ? 

The election directive should have been made 
ppplicable to the nnmibers for West Bengal in the 
Central As.s('Tiibly. With perhaps one or two exceptions, 
Umy liave failed miserably in maintaining contact with 
Ihoi*’ const it uents and keeping the Centro a courant 
with the affairs of their home province. Almost all of 
them are devoid of any attachment to West Bengal 
and have no contacts with the people of the soil. In 
effect the province of West Bengal has hardly any 
representation at the Central Assembly. 
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Working CbmmiUee Resolution on 
W est Bengal and Madras 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made a report to the 
Working Committee about the situation in West Bengal 
and informed them of the impressions he had gathered 
during the Ihree-duy stay m Caleiitta and the many 
people lie had iuet there. The Committee having consi- 
dered the matter fully and met representative Congress- 
men from West Bengal were of opinion tliat it was 
desirable to hii\e fresh elections, both for the West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly and the West Bengal 
Congress organisation so that tlie people of West 
Bengal could have an early opportunity to elect people 
of their choice. 

‘It was pointed out that elections under the new 
Constitution and with adult franchise would in all 
likelihood be lu'ld at the end of 1950 or the bf-giuning 
of 1951. It was not [ ossible to hold them, earlier as 
the new votein’ lolla could not be prejjart'd, nor could 
olli(‘r necessary ai j aiigeiacnls b»; made befoie the end 
of 1050 Ally elect loii lor the Legislative Assembly, that 
was held belore these new electoral rolls were ri'ady, 
must llieiefore nec(’s.^Liiily be; on the basis of the 
C()\ernnient of India Act, 1035, and the existing 
electoral rolls. 

“Lull I'h'ctiuii.'s foi Uji‘ Congrc'ss fiom the piimary 
I'omuiittei's upwards also appear to be diihcult to 
organise till the new electoral lolls have been prepared. 
The old lolls are comj)letely out of date and are some- 
tunes not available. 

“Tiie Woikiiig Commit (ex‘, therefore, rixominend 
(a) that flesh elect ions to llie West Bengal L*‘gislative 
Assembly be held witliiii six nionihs fiom now on the 
ba^is of the Coveinment of India Act, 1935, and that 
the \\ Bengal Legislative Assembly be dissolved at 
a suitable tinu; ior this purpose. 

“(5) 11 it IS j»o.NSible, these elections should provide 
for juiiit eh'ctoratos with reservation of seats. If, how- 
ever, this IS not feasible or involves delay, then the 
(‘xisling system should be followi'd during tiiese elec- 
tions. Existing electoral rolls should be revised as far 
as possible so as to proside for the enrolment of 
refugees from East Pakistan who were voters in East 
Bengal and wJio have definitely settled m West Bengal 
and can show a residence quahficaption of at least six 
months. 

“(u) During the period preceding the general elec- 
tions for the Assembly in the province, it is necessary 
that an Interim Ministry be formed. Such a Ministry 
should consist of the best available talents and may 
include persons who are not at present members of the 
West Bengal Assembly. The Congress Party in the 
West Bengal Assembly should refer to the Central 
Parliamentary Board for their consideration any pro- 
posals in this behalf. 

“In view of the proposed general elections in the 
province for the Assembly, pending bye-elections need 
*Qot t^e place. 


''Further, the Committee resolve : (1) That the 

Executive Committee of the West Bengal P.C.C. should 
be reconstituted. It should represent adequately the 
different elements in the P.C.C. This Executive Com- 
mittee should have a small Working Committee also 
representing these different elements. 

“(2) In the event of a satisfactory reconstitution ol 
the Executive Committee not being effected the present 
members of the All-India Congress ConiimMee from 
West Bengal should form the Executive of the P.C.C. 

“(3) In case any difficulties arise in the co-operative 
functioning of the Congress organisation in West 
Bengal, the Working Committee will take such other 
steps as they may deem fit. 

“(4) In the selection of candidates. for the general 
elections for the Provincial Assembly, the Central 
Parliamentary Board will be finally responsible. 

‘‘(5) With reference to the complaint that certain 
co-opled members to the P.C.CL liom East Bengal du 
not conform to the condition, y hud down fur such cO' 
option, the (Jommiltee din'd lliat a Lhorough scruliiiv 
bo hold forthwith and those, wLo do not clearly estab- 
li.sli that ihi'y fullilh'd the prescribed conditions or who 
have subsequently contravened tliein, should cease to 
be members of tlie P.C.C.'" 

The Working Committee adopted the followiu:; 
iosolulion on Madras : 

“'J’he Walking CommiUoe have considered the 
charges made last year by a niiinher of members oi 
the Congri'sa Parly of the Madias Legislatuie again, 
the coiulucL of certain persons w'lio W'ere Ministi'rs ei 
the Prov UK ial Covernment at the tune. The Com- 
mittee liav(‘ also had bcluve lliom the report of Sh.i 
Shaiikariao Deo who w’as sent by the Congress Prt'M- 
dent to coiidud an eiiquiiy into these chaiges. Shri 'I 
Prakasaiii, Sliri Viswaiialhaai' and some others repro-j 
sented the complaints before the Working ComniitP 
The Commit toe had also the advantage of conferring 
with the Premier of Madras, Shn Kuiiiaraswami 

“Tlicse charges relate to the previous Ministry and 
to events that occurred over a year ago. The pre.scni 
Premier of Madras is in no way (‘oncerned with theni. 
One of those against whom charges have been preferndl 
has died since that date and another, who was then a | 
Minister, is no longer a Minister. 

“Sliri Shankarrao Deo stated in his report, as a I 
result of ins enquiry, that some of the charges have nc| 
foundation, while some others deserve a further t d- 
quiry. Unfortunately Shri Shankarrao Deo did not 
have the co-operation of the complainants at the time 
of his enquiry. , 

“The Working Committee are anxious that 
charge made against a person holding the high ollite 
of a Minister should be enquired into, if it is mad® 
by any responsible person and has any substance, 
proper course to be adopted in regard to a clmige 
against a Minister or a member of a Legislative Parly 
is to refer the matter to the Leader of the Party, 
is primarily responsible for the discipline of the Party* 
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The Leader should enquire into it and if necessary, 
at a later stage, a committee of the Party may deal 
with the matter. If satisfaction is not obtained by Ihis 
procedure, then the matter may, if necessary, be referred 
to the Working Committee with the report of the 
Leader of the Party. 

‘Tn regard toithe cfiarges against certain Ministers 
of the previous Madras Government, Uie Working 
Committee are of opinion, in view of Shri Shankarrao 
Deo's report and in order to deal adequately with 
complaints and charges that further enquiry into cer- 
tain matters is nc'ccssary. The Cainmitteo therefore 
jiiopose to nominate one or mure persons of repute and 
jiulijnient to cemduct such an enquiry. 

“Certain steps have, however, to be taken as a 
[pjelimimiiy to tins further enquiry and in cotisonaiii-e 
nil jJie rule laid down above. iSliri KuiiiaraswMmi 

i i; ij;i, rK'inier of Madras, is ie(|ue.^t('d to investigate 
liom olhcial tiles and j)Mi’ers as uell as, if iieces'^uiy, 
lioni reference to any iiiembtu’ ol tlie LegHliluie. into 
(■lunges lefeired (o mIh)'. e In doing so, In Will gr\ e 
(jT'pui tunil> to tlie ( on'i)l:nnaiils to draw Ins atten- 
lioii (o any inallfn m lel.'tlion to iliesf* elunges lli‘ 
,''’)ouid iiifonn them et tlu* leal facU a^ (.liM*o\(ied from 
I'ijicial or ollu'i' leeoid^ and sliouhl diaw up a leporl 
^J\Jng tl'C facts 111 eacli ca^e. In the on tail of then' 
l< 'ing a difference' of oininon b(‘lNNO('n Inin and I In* com- 
]'l iiiunils as to the facts, that diffi'i'once is to be noted 
“Among the charge's inacl*' theie aie some which 
ii'e oi a polilical luiturc’ and in regard lo winch an 
'i(juny is neitlu'i i)ossil)le nor dc.'sirable sucdi, for 
na.mee. as siiperM’ssion of iiiuincipalitios The Woik- 
|i!'g ('omiiiirei' do init inli'ifeie' in the normal working 
' ProN uicial GoNernments N\hich must haN(' dis'^retiou 
n ihe matic'i' of their day-to-day administration The 
I oinmitier' aie only inte-iestt^d m tlie ba-ic principles 
nj ihe Congi’C.ss being followed and in the iiitegritv 
n! Hr' administration being manitanied. Tlicrofore, all 
tueii chaiges as relate' to political issues of tins kind 
i-eo(l not be rneiuired into by the- I^remier. The'se aie 
ineiicatod in the list of charges iirovielod by Sliri T. 
Jhakasliain. Thus list includes also some new' charges 
nnJ^icIi had not prcNioiisly been made. The.so sluiulel 
til so bo enquired into. 

“Tile Premier will sujiply to Shri T. Prakasham or 
tniy other person nominated by him on behalf of the 

I eomplainants, all necessary papers which will help in 
Elucidating the facts and which are not of secret or 
eunfielcntial nature. After this enquiry and invcsliga- 
fmn, the Premier \vill present a factual report tp thq 
nrking Committee. 

“As a result of this factual report, the Working 
f ommittec will determine which of the charges preferred 
^Imuld be referred for further investigation or opinion 
the person or persons they intend nominating for 
'his purpose. 

The Committee are desirous that this long- 
lending matter should be disposed of effectively and 


as speedily as possible. They trust that the Premier 
will send this report by the 15th of August. 

“The Working Committee appoint a sub-committee 
con.'^isting of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel and Babu Rajendra Prasad to take any fur- 
ther steps that may be necessary, including the appoint- 
ment of persons who may be charged with the work of 
enquiring and making their recommendations into this 
matter.” 

Pandit Nehru s Public Speech in Calcutta 

In his speech. Pandit Nehru made it clear at the 
outset I hat he had not (‘orne here to give his Govern- 
ment any “clearance certificate” or sing praise of the 
rongress. Pt'ngal and Calcutta in particular had con- 
liibuted so mucli to India’s national his<orv and had 
a p umment I'lace in if In s'ljtr of his nuanc engnge- 
nK'nlr* lie had taken the fiu^t oTCi-orliimt v to vi.sit 
(’ahutta })ce.nis/- hf thought Bengal w'ls sulTc'ring from 
acuf(' fi ii''l ralion T'his was. t(^ home extent diK' to 
j>ost-wMr problems and post-])art]li()n ditriciilties, and a 
^uat ni(r(a.''(' m llc' ]ii)pulanon All tlK'.-f liad brought 
about (lifhf'ull piobhms at this fj'i(i(-al juticiurf'. If 
th('y clioos(' a vMong sicj. tln-n they would continne to 
go wrong in future as wi'll and «uffci’ h^or 35 years 
lie had }»een in p(jlilic.s. Noimally lie ai'd Dr. Katju 
should now enjoy a iieiisiori. But the qm 'Mon was who 
slioiild take th(' rcspoiiMbilit v aflf'r tliciii. He was 
anxious to find out .and looking ronnd to s»'i’ as to how 
tiu' youth of the <‘Ounti‘\ waM. fashioning itself and 
l>n p'lrmg it^f If foi Ihf' la^ks of tomouow 

In the o](bnaiy course of -olving inanv piobleras, 
tin' Piiint' Mini-l''r .said Ihev might f'omniilted 

misi.'d'K's Blit th('y mu^l iudgf' tin' ri'siilis not from 
the in!(i(‘.-l of an indn idiial Imi Ihe breadei pi'r^pec- 
tn(' of (h(' country. 

The lu-oblems, winch be.set the country tod-iy wi're 
b\ iK) nu'ans peculiar to India. They were pre.seni ail 
o\(r tli(' woild. “Wf' had to face”, he said, “many 
and difficiill probh'nis soon after w’o attained inde- 
perideiKo. You mu.st at least give us this niueh of 
credit that we have not shirked the .job and run away. 
We have tried to solve the.so problems as well.” 

Now coming to the question of Bengal, they Jiad 
the defeat of the Congress candidate in the recimt South 
Calcutta bye-election By itself it was not a bi:g 
thing, but in the context of other developments in the 
country it had some importance. He wainted to come 
earlier, but had to go to Ladakh a part of India, Tyhich 
lay across the snow ranges of Karakorum and was 
surrounded by three countries, Tibet, China and Russia. 
Indian troops were doing excellent work there and 
people here must think of Ladakh as well. 

During his three-day stay in Calcutta he had met 
over 500 persons, individually and collectively. He 
must at once emphasise that he had not come to 
Calcutta to say so much or anything at all, but to* 
learn and understand the situation He would of course 
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have something to say after he had met his colleagues 
in the Congress Working Committee and in the 
Central Cabinet. Then would be the ‘time to make 
a public approach. He liad mot here Congressmen, 
their opponents, represenlativos of labour, women, 
students and refugees. He had heard many complaints 
against the Congress. With regret he had to admit 
divisions in the Congress ranks today. For years now, 
the Congress had served and sacrificed and found a 
place in the h(‘arts of men. It secured independence 
for the country. The Crmgrc.ss could continue to hold 
that position only so long as it continued to serve the 
people and the vioment if deviated from srrmcc it 
was bound to lose the hearts of the people. In a 
democrat ic set-up they must nuiintoin the closest con- 
tact with the people. 

He liad heanl com])laints about llie present Provin- 
cial Government and its alleged nns(h'eds He had 
lieard tlait corruption was rampant. He had lu'ard of 
police filing on ivomen. IL' had heaid of the diffi- 
culljcs of the refiigei's and that th<' Centre had not 
sufficiently come to thf'ir aid. To these peoido he 
rould only say that Inwing known him as a public 
W'orker for 35 .years now if tliey had not understood 
him, there was no chance of his being able to explain 
himself before tliem today. 

Undoubtedly there' was corruption. It w'as not 
confined to Government. It was present elsewhere loo. 
This was a war and ])ost-war symidom. When many 
died of famine, black-market ('rs made moiu'y. When 
lie and his colleagues wore in .tails and thousamN of 
other brave patriots sulTe'red, the Communist I'arty of 
India made gn'at headway. \A'itli the active lielj) of 
the British tliey had made good pi ogress during the war. 
Unforlunatf'ly, iieople had short memory and the 3 ^ 
weie apt to forget it. 

Soon after liis rc'li'ase from Ahniednagar jirison, 
he liad n'ad the r(’])(irt of Bengal famine. While 
lakhs p('risli(’d, bhickiuarketcrs niint(al mone.v. He 
had said then that those who gaiiu'd liv the lives 
and hiingi’!' of otluM’s, dcseiaed greater jmnislinieid 
than lianging. Death sentence was not enough for 
them. Now' lie was told that he liad bi’coinc a fri<'nd 
of the blackmaiketer and had forgot I on liis past He 
avowed it was not so. Moral standards now seemed 
,to be on the downgrade ('verywliere. Tlio guilty 
must be punished. People liad come to him with 
charges of corruption, nepotism and the like, against, 
1h(‘ administration But, wdien closely questioned, 
tho.v wore unable to substantiate the charges. It must 
be Ibo dutv of all not to indulge in irrespon.sihle talks. 
If everybody started shouting Uliief.’ it wamld not lie 
po.ssible to catch the real thief. Exaggeration alway.s 
made difficult the solution of any problem. 

“I may, however, assert that corruption is definitelv 
in the decrease during the last two months and posi- 
tive liarm will be done if blame is laid at the door 
of everybody imJiscriminately. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment I can say we shall not spare any effort to punish 


the guilty whoever he may be. I welcome the coopera- 
tion of the people,” Pandit Nehru said. 

Referring to the police firings in Calcutta, the 
Prime Minister said that there could be no two opinions 
about them. They were unfortunate especially when 
they recalled a recent incident m which some women 
were killed. He could not, at Urn same time, say that 
there should be no firing at any cost. Aftgr all, law 
and order must be maintained in the interests of the 
vavSt majority of the p^eople. Let them for a moment 
pause to think the conditions in Calcutta now. There 
were some who thought in terms of bombs and acid 
bulbs. Government had evidence that this was being 
done at ihc instance of the Comiiumist ^Party of India 
and was not confined to a few misguided young men 
and women. It was an org.inisc'd attc'inpt to create 
chaos and lacy should not be tolerati'd. 

“What 1 feel, howexor, is” Pandit Xehru said, “that 
it is strange that the peojile acce]il tins hooliganism. 
If the peo])le heie tolerate the coni iiiuaiici' of such 
'misdcod.s, life in CaleiiUa will lie paralysed. It will 
infect the rest of the couulry and sjiM'ad. A group 
of miscreants may take it to tl'iar lu'ads that they 
can carry on this mischi('f with impunity and nobody’s 
life or piei)eity will be sah' Tlio question is, what 
the fifty or sixty lakhs of people m Calcutta think 
about this. Tlie iiroblcan is aggravated by their 
indifTerenco. I mii'-t fell you I hat it is not with the 
hclj) of police and niilitaiy aloiu' that ]a'aco in the 
country can be mainiaiiied. Jt is niaiiitained principally 
because of the co-oiuialion o' tlu' p('o])le No police 
or jiriuy can inaiiitain la^v and oicier ^\llho^t public 
co-oT)erat,i()n.” 

» 

The Prime Minister said that he had read and 
tried to understand Conuiiunist doctrines and elaimod 
to lane understood at l('a.^l some ot them. He had 
nowhere come ai'ro.^s .such sort of things as happened 
in Ckalcutta in th(' naaie of Comniunisin. They must 
at once recognise that no piogo'.ss wliale\('r could be 
made by Molc'iiee. d'hey liad befoK' tlieiu the great 
exani])le as to ho^v fH'i'doni was won through peace- 
ful means. He had no lu'sitatioii in declaring that 
the great('st (nemy of Ihunmunisiii was the Commu- 
nist Party of India.. If tlu' pre.s^mt .state of affaim 
continued to jiersist, it would end up in violence where 
the slogan would be “agree' or die.” 1'hey all strove 
for an increased standard of living and this could be 
achieved by greater iiroduction. But tlu' Communist 
Party w^as against, this. Tiu'y v/anted more misery 
and less production because tlien the workers would 
revolt. ... * 

Tlio Prime Minister asked whether it was not 
strange that those who shouted in the name of civil 
liberties were the real enemies of liberties. He would 
not be deterred by such interruptions and it was true 
the meeting would conclude successfully. He did 
not want the police to ini of ere and tackle a handful 
of mischief-makers. The vast number of people who 
had gathered to listen to him ^ would tackle them. 
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The Prime Minister again referred to police firings 
and said that he was extremely pained. He was 
sure they would all be inquired into. 

Speaking on the demand for a re-di awing of the 
boundaries of West Bengal with particular reference 
to Bihar and Coo(;h Behar and the complaint that the 
Centre had neglected, Bengal, Pandit N(hru said that 
they had every right to make such demands and be 
critical of the Centre. He would, however, refer to 
his p’icvdous (declaration on the readjustment of 
boundaric's. The question, if taken up now, would 
lead to unseemly quarrels. He could assure them that 
this problem would be solved at the proper time and 
for the iu:,\t three or foui years they must conccntiale 
on other and inou' imiiortaiit ijrul)leiiis. Since the 
attaiiiinenl of frei'dom the iiiaj) of India had been 
considerably clianged and niiaht haM‘ to nmlergo 
nioi'e (‘]iang(s. A luge nnnilxr of StaU's had ineigcai 
or inlegialcfl and otheivvi-e ceaM d lo exist He was 
suK' if (lie piohleni of IjeiigilV houiidai ms was taken 
uj) at a niuK' ui'poituiM' tinie and diMai^'cd in a 
caliuer at il would bu soi\(d This appioaidi 
way far bfdter than pluiimng ihc' whole count ly in 
int(‘r-provincial iivalnc^ lie leali-ial that the (h nsity 
of iioi'ulatiou in Ih ngal was gieat and the ijn'ssuix* on 
land laid inei’t'ased But this was not a problem for 
Bengal alone to sohe. This was an all-India piob’em. 

In so far as Cooeli Hidiar was coiiei'rned, the. 
question eould Ix' '-obnl oiii_\' hv t!ie will of tlw' p<‘oplo 
of that b'nitoiA. and for the time b( ing he felt 
Cooeh Ih'liai slioiiM In .irbiiinistei ed “mtially 

The Prime Muiisiei lealTiiniial that iu’ had not 
('ome heij^e bi raii-'i' ihi' CongK"^'' liad lost tlu' South 
Calcutta b\ e-eh'ction He lia<l eoiiie hei(‘ to know as 
to w’hy so nian\ in Bengal were l)itler tod ly If the 
CongK'ss foigot^ it-^ dipy then Hk' iK’ojtle would give 
ii]» the Congies’!. Bui. In^ wauild, howawei. liki' lo 
know' apart, fiom the (\)ngiess, wdiat wms the other 
force in the coiinliy todav wdiieh couhl have kept 
India together Jl(' was poMlne that wlnm the British 
left, but for the (’ongiess, the counlrv would ha\e 
gone to rneces If I he Congress delerioraled and dis- 
inlegrab'd, tluMi sieall fis'-tiiaioiis fo;e(‘- wuiild ( oiiU' 
•and iio strong Cn\ la niueiil would be po-sibln Em inies 
of (h(‘ counliy would take advantage of it. There would 
be danger from wit Inn and without. As the Prime 
Ministi'r of India lie must be impartial and if the 
Congri’ss w’enl wi’ong Im' must nCuke Congre.ssmon. 

lie had come to the luovince, tlie Prime Minister 
said, to lu'ar and understand the viewpoints of 
Congressmen *and others He felt nsliaiimd to say that 
llie Congressmen in the province, who wore for long 
associated with that gn'at organisation, were not 
working unitedly. What could he say ? — Panditji 
asked. Did he possess any magic power that conld 
bring them together ? But he had not given up hope. 
He did not want to impose anything, he was never in 
favour of any imposition, because nothing could be 
achieved through imposition. Bui he would request all 


of them to remember that when the question of 
West Bengal would come up, the answer, the solution 
to all its problems should come from the pro pie of 
this province and the Cnitrc could only tudp them 
in this task. 

Ill thinking about the problem in W"est Bengal 
and the frustration to which he had earlier referred 
the Prime Minister reminded them thtft general elec- 
tions under adult suffrage w^ould come within eighteen 
months. After the election people would have a 
Government of their owm choice. They should never 
think of a change in the Government wdth the aid and 
assistance of aeid bulbs and bombs. His own feeling 
w'as that the issues must be placfd before the province 
aufl elections should hr hdd lure as* early as possible, 
birnusr th( y could hare a (jovr rnnirnt of their choice. 
Jhn ivns a gnat tiud: before (Uoigressmen. They must 
reorientate their outlook and serve the people. 

Pandit N('liru next referifil to the refugees from 
East Bengal He as>nred thtnii there was no qmv'lion 
of any diseiTn-iiiation in the help giv'on to the refugees, 
from W(‘st Pakistnu :irid from East Bengal. The fact, 
was. that wliili- tlii’ie was a total uprooting of jicople 
in W'i'stern Paknian, fortunately millions chose to 
live in East Pakistan itself. They must appreciate the 
difficulties of the* Government whicli wn.s called upon 
to rehabilitate 70,00.000 people and with no external 
n^sislanee Be>ides what Government was doing, all 
they eould advise refugees to embark on co-operative 
C‘n(erpri<e.*>. 

Tlu* PniiK' Mini^ti'r expi('^'"'ed a f('r\ent hope that 
the tiouble> h('ie would be cmled soon and he would 
leave tlx* ]>lu<*e on Eiiday iiKirning with the full con- 
fidence that tlif' local people w'ould be able to manage 
(li('ir own affairs. The people inu-'t co-oiierate with 
the police and the police must work in a spirit of 
service. 

They had great j^roblems a’nead They had to 
rxi'cute great i>rojects which would raise the standard 
of living comsideiablv. In this eonnection he refernal 
to the work of the N:itional Planning Committee, 
which was first formed by Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose. Unfortunately, they were not aiilo to tak<' up 
the W’oik soon after freedom bi'cau.^e they were faced 
with so much of turmoil. The first duty of all fVoian- 
etal (loiu minentrs lodai/ C'ms hi fight rorruj'tion and to 
conduct th( (iilniinid ration u'llh honesty and 
ii tegnty. 

Pandit Ni'hnds Address to IP est Bengal 
Congressmen 

Pandil Athin. a(ldrt"-^ing Con^u*^^ workers during his 
lei enl Ln l-fineing nu'^ion lo Caleniia. ‘^jid: “1 want men 
and w’oinen of gift, who can bravely dale and face the 
sitnition. I want people who ran ri'^e to the orcasi^n. r’se 
above peltv tiling* 1 do not allaeb tbe .slightest imporl- 
anee to tbe le-iilt ■>! the South Calcutta election, but 
wbat I do niiiiil is the fact that, after the breaking up 
of the first Congress election meeting to this day, Con- 
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gressmen have not dared to hold public meetings in 
Calcutta. They have failed to face the crowd and have 
advised me also not to do so. Go and •risk death if 
necessary in fae ng and solving the problems of the day. 

“More than any other part of India, Bengal has 
special problems, but you cannot offer a solution to a 
problem unless you understand the problem itself. To- 
day I am interested only in finding out *men and women 
of grit who can resist the hooliganism and terrorism of 
a few. 

“In this great cit>, even on its highways, a handful 
of goondas can stop a tram, ask the passenge s to get 
down and then sot fire to it. This, to me, is a fantastic 
stale of affairs. How ean this he tolerated? 1 can only 
c nclude that the lirave people of Bengal have either be- 
come meek and docile or are in sympathy wiih ihc 
hooligans.” 

lie wanted to know wdial i!h‘ reactions were of 
those who had gathered the e. “Why ha*-: il n it ‘-purred 
you t) action? Tn public life there are l)a^ie ihingb 
whhh ean never I'c lo‘-l "iyhi of liy us. Wh.i!. did 
A'lahalinaji do? He ini o'lueid a irad.tion ol ledli'y in 
the pulrlic life of Ind.a and asj;r‘d to go to the man 
in (he sli'‘Pt. He gave iis the mantia ‘shed feai.’ At 
that time the fear complex was due to an alien G vesn 
ment and it? police. 

“His approach built np our res' stance movement and 
gave us birenglh. E\en though conditions OwWe cliinged, 
our for strengdi and coinage, our need to work 

among the people arc the same today. But what do I, 
see ? Instead of ro?ilinu ng Gandhiji'.s tuolilion wdiich 
is easier to do l,e(au''e j/oivi*' is vested in >0.11 

parly. Congressmen nie ictrcating losing the .stiengtli 
th«*> liiive dcqu:’'ed ” 

At tills stage, a f-w (oUeagues Itied to lemind him 
of llieir difth ult cs Bandii Nclou h)-,l palimre witli 
them. lie asked them iiluthe/ they /re/- ,'o jr,p}:tcncd 

that they could not rcakze that uhat they uvre faced 
with was a life and d^inth problem for the nation. He 
said that compaied to the problem they wetc lacing, even 
corruption, nepotism and bnbery iverc insignifi' ant, 

’“Am I facing a friglilened gtouji of people or an 
aud ence of the Irrave is the question I ask when I am 
faced wilh an audience. This basic piohlein cannot he 
solved by political manauviing. To achieve great lesults 
in life, substantial things have to be done. You cannot 
solve a problem unless you arc prepared i;» take the 
consequences,” 

In sjlving this terribly vital problem, they should he 
prepared to face the gravest dangers he said. “While 
most problems are common to all parts of lnd>a, Calcutta 
has certain peculiarities. It provides a favourable atmos- 
phere to the Communist Party to I'y out their experi- 
ments of creating chaus which, they hope, will spread 
over the province and the country. 

' “We are 'faced with a .situation which no nationalist 
or patriot can tolerate. Even real Communism cannot 
come through violence. Ulliniaiely, whichever sys'.em can 
deliver the goods will be the order that will prevail in 


the wo ld. If the order in Russia demonstotes this 
moral, physical and material power, then the world will 
go that way. If America, India or any other country 
con, through their system, achieve better results, the 
world will adopt that path. 

“The Communist Party of India does not want 
Communism in India, They have^ adopted a degrading 
policy which no country or individual cJh accepf. If it 
is proper Communism, I would not object to it, hut their 
Communism has^ nothing to do with India or the Indian 
people, their objective is *to have a weak India. Accord- 
ing to their own arguments, they aim at chaos, increasing 
unemployment and want, which will bring in complete 
misery for a generation or so. 

“Today we are short of everything. Through their 
p esent meihods only large-scale famine and frustration 
can come in. This breakdown, they hope, will lead pco- 
pl(‘ to a desperate act of revoluliun. That is what they 
are hoping, hut then history has recorded that such 
condition may not mean revolution. Hitlerism, Fascism 
and siu h lotalilarian forces can take its place. A 
b mb thrower is not necessarily a revolulioiiary. In cer- 
tain ci'ciimslances, his act may bring in a counler- 
rcvuliiiion. The homh-lhrower who imagines be is a 
revolutionary may fail, while a man of love like Gandhiji 
may bring in a mightier revolution through changing the 
pc'iple's, outlook. A real revolutionary mu^t take note 
of the circumslanre.s and the human material on which 
his actions are to he based. 

“India’s political freedom can now be taken’ for 
granted, yet anything can liaiqien. not so much due to 
riangrr from foreign (ounliies a? from internal forces of 
disruption. If we an* not alert, leaetamarv fojees may 
^w'cep away all other pioure-sive force- even though 
ull'inalely they tlunisrdves may al'^o peri‘-h. 

“It is said that Congresmeti at present arc out to 
gel bcneljls for themselves. Their outlook is f(»oli^h and 
suicidal. In this changing world past sariificcs count 
jor nothing. The new generation docs not even remenir 
her the past. If you expect a pension from the nation, 
you will not get il. Only further work — fulfilment of 
duly to the nation— can assist you, hut that also will not 
be available if you will nrit wake up to reality. 

‘T am not going to discuss your group politics. The ^ 
events of the last two years have brought in a new stale 
of affairs and have released numerous forces in India. 
Unfortunately, on the eve of independence started a 
storm of communalism, widespread massacre, uprooting 
and migration of populations, immense mass misery and 
ruination. This was followed by the release of new econo- 
mic and political forces. One has to give priority to 
and understand these new questions, the way the problems 
and the balance of forces have developed. 

“I am not considered a successful politician and 
may not be able to solve your internal party problems. 
Someone else may have to come here to help you for 
that. 

“What I am concerned wilh is the larger issue that 
directs and influences the poliqy and conduct of the 
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Congreai and CongressmUn. t find the Congreu in Cal- 
cutta in a frightened and heaitant mood. If this continues, 
it is time to write its memoir and let it retire. I have 
never functioned in this way. If one meeting is broken 
up, I would hold hundreds of meetings." 

Sonye in the audience interrupted: 'The authorities 
and the police ruled out that suggestion and were obstruc- 
live.” j . 

Pandit Nehru replied that the police were supposed 
to be under the Congress Government. “If what you say 
is a fact, then U betrays sheer fi^nk and sinalbmindedness. 
You are functioning in small groups and you do every- 
thing on the personal plan. This must end." 

Explaining the Government’s economic policy, he 
told those present that the Government had followed 
a path which would not worsen the situation. “No 
person in the Government can take risks with millions 
of people. Much depends on the productive capacity of 
the nation and on proper distribution. Any policy that 
endangers the existing productive capacity without re 
placing it is dangerous. We want to concentrate on 
building up our objective to replace the present. So wc 
have had to go slow. I3y merely passing a resolution on 
nationalization, the thing is not achieved. For proper 
and effective nationalization. >ou require a high quality 
of human and other rts. urces. How aie we going to 
achieve that? By pure expropriation or with compensa- 
tion? Congress deculed on the latter on purely practical 
considerations. It is cheaper and cause.s the least delay 
to nationalize through compensation. Resistant c, tactics 
of delaying ultimately cost more. 

“If priority is given to the nationalization of all 
existing big industries and all resourct*s are ihro^vii into 
if, then po additi ii is made to the exiting pioduclive 
apparatus. This seemed to us foolish, therefore cali;go- 
ries weie made Certain es.sential industries were imme- 
diately nationalized, while some others were brought 
under State control and fresh resources were put in to 
create new plant wdiich would add to the wealth of the 
country. Do you want us to acquire an existing sled 
plant or put in a new State steel plant and thus increase 
the State’s productive power? 

“In such a situation, what is one to do ? Even 
though I am interested in the Congress. 1 am more 
interested in the future of India and of Bengal. You do 
not mind if the Congress is defeated in an election. 
It might save the soul of the Congress. 1 do not want 
to be defeated, hut then it is better to be in that posi- 
tion than the present. A great deal of discontent prevails 
against those in the Provincial Government and in the 
Congress alsq against the Centre, which is far off from 
the scene. Most of this is based on vague charges, but 
the basic feeling is one of frustration that the executive 
is irremovable. It was the same feeling against the 
British, for which Gandhi ji showed us the way. General 
elections will be held within H years, but even that seems 
to me a rather long time. It takes time to prepare elec- 
toral rolls on the basis of adult franchise. 

'Meanwhile, a way has to be found to remove this 


sense of frustration and to bring about a sense of res- 
ponsibility in the masses. That will serve as a training 
to them for the responsible working of democracy. Why 
should ( impose my will on the people? Let them decide 
— either to have us or to throw us out. No one can take 
away the right to serve the country. Elections are not 
the only means." 

Evacuee Property Conference 

A two-day conference of representatives of dis- 
placed persons from West Pakistan Provinces and 
States, convened by the Central Rehabilitation 
Ministry, has recently concluded its meeting at 
New Delhi. The Conference had been held against a 
critical background — critical of Pakistanis unhelpful 
attitude and of India’s fruitless attempts at an 
amicable settlement re evacuee property. The repre- 
sentatives at the conference, almost without exception, 
advised the Government to cease thinking in terms 
of negotiations and take unilateral action in acquiring 
and admini.^'teiing all evacuee jjroperty m the Dominion. 
They wanted to .speed up payments of compensation, 
if possible in full, to evacuf'cs for their losses. Funds 
for the purpose, some delegates suggested, could be 
obtained by levying a special tax or by setting apart 
portions of Central, Provincial and Stale revenues. 

Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, leader of the Indian 
delegation at the last Inter-Dominion Conference at 
Karachi, in his presidential speech said that the Indian 
Government’s policy regarding evacuee property w’as 
embodied in the Ordinances i.^sucd during the last two 
inonUis, both by the Ceiitic and by the Provinces. He 
announc('d the Government’s intmlion to rc'place these 
Ordinances by an all-India law to bo parsed by the 
Doiniiiion Parliament at its next ses.siuii. This law 
would ai'ply to all e\acuoe jiroperty. Referring to 
Pakistan’s charge that India had violated the Karachi 
Agreement, Mr. Aj^angar said that India had not 
bound herself to api»ly the evacuee property law only 
to certain siH^cific areas. Laws relating to evacuee pro- 
perty^ had been passed in certain places not defined in 
the January Agreement. The Minister emphasised that 
neither party had repudiated the January Agreement 
and that India was prepared to implement its provi- 
sions and, in addition, those laid down by the 
Ordinances. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saksena, the Rehabilitation Minister, 
was highly critical of the Pakistan Government and was 
very much nearer the truth than Mr. Ayyangar. He 
said that the real purpose of llie Pakistan Government 
in forcing a stalemate at the last conference seemed 
to have been to continue to enjoy the evacuee pro- 
perty available to them without any payment what- 
soever. 

It is regrettable that this aspect of the reality has 
escaped the notice of the Government spokesman, Mr. 
Ayyangar, who, in his eagerness to please Pakistan, has 
turned a deaf ear to the unsavoury facts reported by the 
evacuees. His 'concluding speech, given below, is timid 
enough to encourage Pakistan to strengthen its unhelp- 
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fill attitude lH feipect id the evacuee property. After 
expelling the Hindus and Sikhs from Western Pakistan 
almost to a man and seising the large property left by 
themi Pakistan has now started talking of minority 
rights and similar things. Pakistan has created condi- 
tions which make any return of Hindus and Sikhs to 
Pakistan impossible which is a fact admitted by the 
India Government and have started placing all sorts of 
obstacles to the sale and exchange of evacuee property 
in Pakistan. 

Mr. Saksena said that, as Pakistan opposed a 
G<Tvernment agency, India tried to work out a scheme 
for a private agency sponsored by the Government to 
effect sales and exchanges. It soon became clear, 
however, that the Karachi Agreement was going to be 
a one-sided affair. Wliile India started allowing sales 
and exchanges, the I'akistan Government stopped hem. 
This, the Minister contended, Avas a major breach of 
the Karaclii Agreement. 

Many others followed. The Pakistan Govern. rieiit 
proceeded to throw obstacles in the way of the working 
of the Agreement. The fund ions of the Custodian in 
West Punjab were split into two without any consulta- 
tion with the Indian Government, and an official known 
as the Additional Itehabilitation Commissioner was 
entrusted with many of the duties of the Custodian. 
His one aim seemed to have been to stoj) restoration 
of all property to displaced persons. 

Further, the Custodian, who was to give a ‘^clearance 
certificate” before a sale or exchange could lake place, 
refused to give this certificate on the plea that he was 
not yet ready W'ith his accounts and could not, there- 
fore, certify about third party liabilily. The i’akislan 
Government also issued an Ordinance iiumediately after 
the Karachi Agreement which made it compulsory for 
eveiy one leaving Pakistan to olitain an income-tax 
clearance certificate. This was a clear breach of the 
Agreement. 

The most serious of the broaches was an effort to 
devalue non-Muslim property comph’tely by unilateral 
action. Tlic Pakistan GovrriinK'iit exiiie.ssed its inability 
to recover anything more than the land revenue as rent 
in the case of agricultural i)ropc'rty, although it was 
agreed by both parties that rent equivahnit to six limes 
the land revenue should be recovered. 

In regard to urban immovable property, Pakistan 
proceeded to write off 80 per cent of the rents due 
before Aiigiist^l5, 1948. For a subsequent period they 
reduced rent by 335 per cent, even in cases where the 
property was in the occupation of Government servants 
who could afford to pay. 

In the face of this it was somewhat amusing, Mr. 
Saksena remarked, that Pakistan should accuse India 
of committing a breach of the Agreement. Aggression 
was said to be the best form of defence ; and Pakistan 
evidently was resorting to accusations to cover up its 
acts of omission and commission. 

At the conclusion of the conference, in a watered 
down speech, Mr. Ayyangar ruled out any suggestion 


for unilateral solution of the evacuee i?ropetty pfoblenA 
knowing full well that any bilateral solution with 
Pakistan, for whom the deal meant an adverse balance 
of some 1500 crores of rupees, might be considered 
unpracticable. He has expressed hope of compromise 
with the same set of people, who, as Muslim League 
leaders of India, refused to come to a settlement and 
carved out a portion of the Indian territory for them. 
Mr. Ayyangar has given enough indication •that the 
already ovc*r-burdened tax-i):jycrs of India may be 
called upon to pay another tax to compensate for the 
loss of property grabbed by Pakistan. He has expressed 
sympathy for tiic pilferer by "discouraging the idea of 
calling upon Pakistan to foot a biH of the magnitude 
of Its. 1,500 crores or Rs, 2.0(K) cioios fo^ the evacuee 
proiierty lying there,” and has been kind enough to 
])ro'j)oso that ‘V’umponsation would be paid partly in 
land, partly in house properly, j^artly in cash and very 
probably partly in the shape of some kind of bonds,” 
evidently this bill will 1)0 foottal l)v the people of the 
Indian Union. We fail to understand why strung action 
should not be taken against a set of people who had 
lecently been described by a sober man like Acharyya 
Kripalani as “the menace to Asia.” How long are we 
going to keep up our "reputation in international con- 
duct” by snrrondei mg to lh(’ cult of force and falsehood? 
Mr. Ayyangar has said that as follt)wers of Gandhian 
principles, it Avas not posMblc* for them to solve the 
problem by the mere strong right arm. So far as we 
understood Gandhian i)rmcii'h*s, tlie great tea( Ikm’ iica er 
ni(‘ant his to 1)“ un okc'd in support of 

cowardice. 

Mr. Avyangar di'darc'd that India could not 
exiingiiish (he tilh's of Pukislan ciliZf'iis jn India 
umlalcaally, if lluy wen’ to maintain a reputation in 
ini ei national conduct. Nor could Pakistan, Ik’ believed, 
do the same. Therefore, (liey must kia’p tlu' titles of 
evacuee i)roiJ(a(y going until they were able Icj arrive at 
a settlement of this vast and intricate problem by 
negotiation. 

Mr. Ayyangar said that India would not insist 
upon a ATry meticulous calculation of the compensation. 
They Avould bo prepared, he said, oven to make some 
saenlice in order to relieve the mounting tension created 
by the issue and to give ])er)ple a permanent interest 
in the property allotted to tlnun so that they might 
iiiipiovc and dtnelop it. 

He discouraged the idea of calling upon Pakistan 
to foot a bill of the magnitmh’ of Rs. 1,500 crores or 
Rs. 2,000 crores for tlie evacuee property lying there. 
Pakistan, perhaps, he thought, did not wa^t to consider 
the question at all because of such a l)ig claim being 
throAAm on them. 

Refugee leaders, who received Mr. Ayyangar’s 
speech so far Avith mixed feelings, rejoiced at the 
Minister’s unambiguous statement that there should be 
no doubt about the evacuees being compensated for 
the loss of their property in the other Dominion. 

Referring to the reported misunderstanding about 
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the Prime Minister's attitude towards the question, he 
said he did not think that Pandit Nehru meant at any 
time that no compensation was due to refugees who had 
lost property on the other side. The principle of paying 
compensation to evacuees was at the bottom of all 
inlor-Dominion agreements. 

Compensation would bo paid, he said. It might bo 
partly in .land, partly in hous(' property, partly in cash 
and very iirobably partly in I In* shape* of some kin<l 
of bonds. Such componsution might be given to mitigate 
the present hardship of evacuees ponding realization 
of compensation from Pakistan. 

Ht) regretted that it had not Ixaui po.ssible so far 
to persuade Pakistan to see thr^ right viewpoint in 
regard to the settlement of compensation. VVliat swaye<l 
Pakistan m this liesilation was, lie said, the huge* dis- 
• crepaiicy that might crop iij) hetweam the \ulnes ol 
inopcrty in that Dominion and tliosi^ of properly in 
India. Jleing a, new Slate, Pakistan Ihouglit it miglii be* 
elilficult for it even to look at the possibility of its 
meeting the elilTeieiiee out ot its own i(*seMnee>. 

Whether it was light or wiemg wa> a diffen’iit 
malter. That woulel be setlk'd in tin ceuiisc* ol the' 
negotiations wliie-h \vr)uld la* condiu te d verv' .-oon Ii 
this Tiarticular thing iiad iieit been at the back of it^ 
mind, he (Mr. Ayyangai) did not believe that Indian 
new evacuee propei’t.v e)rellnance^ would have stood in 
the wav of a fruitful discunsion of tlie issues at stake 

The.‘ Indian Covernmeiii he pointed out, was 
bound to get as ade'quate compensaiion as posMble for 
tlie land that liad b('en left he'hind. It wa.-, a qiu'stion 
of time. Meanwhile, of course, the hardship of e\ acmes 
fontimied. Was it possibh*, he asked, to desi.se aiiv 
scheme by* which this could be mitigated. The qm^-'liOii 
was whether it wa.s possible to make some kind of part 
payment of compensation out of the resources winch 
were either m their ])Onne.s*^ioii or which they coaid 
acquire. 

Because refugee, s were fed up with the unforlimatc 
life they had had in the past several months, they 
"hould not throw out then hands in dc.spair and say. 
“Damn it ; let Pakistan kei'p what it lias, and \vv Avliai 
w^(' liave.” Unfortunately it was not easy for tlumi to 
f^y that, following as they did the Gandhiaii iirinciples. 
It was not possible for them to solve the problem by 
tlu* mere strong right arm. They had got to cimtinue 
the patience which they had exercised for all these 
months and he was sure that, sooner or later, the is-ucs 
» ould be solved. 

A Press communique issued by the Ministiy of 
Kehabilitalion t^ays : “Strong criticism of the Goveru- 
mont of India's mild jiolicy towards Pakistan was again 
c feature of about a dozen or so speeches made today. 
The speakers generally laid stress on the displaced 
persons’ demand for compensation. Some new sugges- 
tions for tackling this problem were made. 

‘*One speaker gave details of the flight of capital 
from India to Pakistan on account of the alleged 
activities of certain Muslims who, while claiming to be 
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citizens of India, were transferring their assets to 
Pakistan. 

speaker emphasized the importance of proper 
publicity for India’s case on the evacuee property 
que.stion. It was stated that it had become crystal clear 
from the facts given by the Ministry of Rehabilitation 
that the Pakistan Government had throughout com- 
initlfd mimcroiis breaches of the Karachi Agreement. 
Neveitholess, through sheer propaganda, Pakistan wa- 
trying to make out that the Government of India was 
re.s})oiiaible for committing a breach of the Karachi 
.Varecnient. 

“Another point broiiglit out was that compensation 
.diould first be given to the poorer men, and if neces.sary, 
•i gr.ided cut shouhl be imposed.” 

Rchahilhation in West Bengal 

R(*!i;d>iIiiation of iV'iigal refuiie( - in West 

Bengal, .-nil remain-. i-racticaMv at tin* .-.anu* pl.i'o 
wlien* It liad lieen two yi'ars ago when ihf* fir-' influ\ 
bom Ka-.i Bemril had begun. Over three crop's ha\o so 
f.ir b('on ^-pent on n'I’ugee i-elief and rehabilitation, but 
little ha,«; been done be.^irlos the maintenance of ^om. 
trovernmeul camp-’. Tie* Rehabilitation Department ha<l 
l>(*en placed under a Minister, w^lio. besides hi'ing 
iiicomjiotent w’a*- unsyiupallietic. Poerelarie.s attached 
to this drpailment were clitinged with undue frcqueiicv 
.so (hat none of them did anything beyond casting soiiu* 
money to tiie four winds Mont y wa-ted and so* iai 

Miltun-. w’fre not slow to loap iln* harvest out of the 
misforluiie of tliose who liad been tnnnal into strangers 
in their own homes. Noliody wa« responsibh*. nobodv 
w’a.< .serious. 

Tin* R(*hal)il]tation .-chemt - were full of holes througli 
wJiicli unaccounted money could flow like water. The 
beneficiaries under the schemes arc mostly people who 
need official help only for adding to their existing income 
or for making up their imaginary losses Really needy 
people go floating about. The first influx from Kast 
Bengal consisted of i>ruplc who fled to i^ave their skins 
and forlunc.s on the one hand and to trade on tin* 
miseries of their fellow men in the exodus. They wt'ie 
not .slow' in joining iiands of land speculators to gel 
hold of land to bo “di.^^tributed” to rrfiigce.s at 10 or 20 
time.s the purchase price Ju-t a-' ]uekpockols are Um* 
first to arrive in a mchi or a fair, these w'ero the men 
who came first, set up their organisations and being the 
most, resourceful and vocifeioiis have succeeded in 
keeping their finger on the official purse string. Dr. B. C 
Roy had to take o\ er this portfolio himself out of a 
de-jire to havi* .something done in a concrete form but 
unfortunately, before he left for Euro]u\ he handed on oi* 
the portfolio to an young and inexperienced member 
of the Cabinet, with no clear ideas as to what should 
be done and who were the men to do it. 

In the matter of refugee rehabilitation, Bengal \< 
following the medieval politics of ruling through court- ^ 
acquaintances. A set of people, who have influence 
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and acquaintance with the Ministers and Officials, are 
the only persons who are able to arrange some help for 
the refugees and therefore the refugees are obliged to 
run to them for relief. Under these circumstances, these 
people have set up a lucrative trade in refugee relief. 
For the poor displaced person faced with utter anni- 
hilation, hare subsistence is the net gain. If West Bengal 
is serious about eliminating this scandal of refugee 
relief, these land-speculating and pick-pocket gangs as 
they may be called must first be crushed out of 
existence and well-knit organisations should be set up 
where political considerations would not prevail. 
Rehabilitation done on a planned basis by an 
organisation guided by men of unimpeachable 
reputation of competence and integrity can go a very 
long way forward in not only eliminating a first- 
rate national problem but in strengthening the founda- 
tions of disrupt and divided Bengal to a very great 
extent. But nothing can be done unless the existing 
“Cabal” in the Refugee Department is completely 
broken down. 

E. P. High Court on LiUerfy of Press 

The Full Bench of the East Punjab High Court, in 
allowing the a))penl preferred by the daily newspaper 
Prat dp against an order of the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi, forfeiting its security deposit of Rs. 5,000 for 
having published certain newsitems and articles, 
observed, “The proceedings in the case would appear 
to show that even innocent and harmless utterances of 
the press arc looked upon with disfavour by the 
Executive authorities The press must be allowed more 
liberty of expression.” The proceedings consisted of five 
items. 

The first item referred to in the case was the report 
of the removal of .a large quantity of military stores 
from the Agra Central Ordnance D(*pot. It was alleged 
that Pakistani officials were responsible for this removal 
and that some Englishmen helped them. 

“The newsitem read as a whole,” observed Mr. 
Justice Khosla, “does not even contain a strong 
criticism of the Government. It only advocates that 
British officers should no longer be retained in the 
service of India.” 

“The matter,” Ins lordship added, “was dealt with 
in the affidavit which slated that the allegations con- 
tained in the newsitem were investigated by the 
military authorities and found to be false. We have not 
been supplied with information received from the 
Government of India or its exact nature and I may say 
that this form of denial is wholly unsatisfactory and I 
am unable to take the view that this kind of vague 
and nebulous denial by the Chief Commissioner, in 
what purjiorts to be an affidavit, is sufficient to dis- 
prove the truth of the newsitem or to rebut a definite 
statement contained in the petitioner’s affidavit thaT 
the news was in fact sent from Agra and published 
bona fide. 


“I cannot hold, that the news, false or true, is 
anything more than somewhat restrained criticism of 
the policy of the Government in continuing to retain 
Ih-itish officials in its service. 

“The same remarks applied to the second news- 
item published in the morning iasue of September 0, 
1948, relating to the recovery of an ^.rmament factory 
from Qadian. No one on reading this news could hate 
the whole class of Muslims or feel contempt or dis- 
affection towards the povernment.” 

Referring to the third item relating to the report 
of a stalemcmt made by Nathuram Godse at his trial, 
the Judge said : “Godse’s trial attracted a great deal 
of public attention and the newspapers naturally gave 
a.s much publicity to it ns they could. 

“This they could do legitinuitc'ly in order to further 
their sales. The interest w.*js mainly due to the' 
personality of the individual who had been murdered 
and also because of the somewhat unusual attitude 
taken up by the accused. It cannot be said by any 
stretch of imagination that the headlines quoted have 
amounted to an approval of Godse’s crime.” 

The fourth item related to the arrest, of the RSS 
chief, Mr. Golwalkar, its purport being that “Golwalkar 
and Master Tara Singh are both communal loaders 
and while Golwalkar is in jail Master Tara Singh is 
at large.” 

“The writer has suggested,” his lordshi]i observed, 
“that the Government were not dealing witli the Hindus 
in the same way as with the Sikhs. But this amounts 
to nothing more than legitimate criticism of the 
Government’s policy. It could not have been intended 
to excite disaffection towards the Government or to 
bring the Government into contempt.” 

Referring to the fifth item — report of a speech 
made by Master Tara Singh at Hissar — his lordship 
said : “Master Tara Singh himself docs not appear to 
have been prosecuted for making this speech at Hissar. 
It is not alleged the speech was incorrectly reported. I 
cannot take the view that the publication was intended 
to promote feelings of enmity between Hindus and 
Sikhs or that it tended to bring into contempt His 
Majesty’s Government.” 

• 

Civil Liberty Conference 

Mr. P. R. Das, presiding over the Indian Civil 
Liberties Conference • held at Madras said that those 
who valued freedom should come together without 
delay and organise a truly democratic party in India 
He added, “I have no doubt that this party will 
constitute an effective Opposition in the different legis- 
latures.” The need for an effective Opposition within 
the Legislatures cannot be overemphasised when India 
has chosen the democratic way of government 
Functioning of democracy is hampered at every ste]> 
when there is one party rule and specially when that 
single party contains either a number of factions with 
it as in Madras or two sharply and closely divided 
factions as in U.P. and West Bengal. Each vote in u 
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ruling faction counts, and corrupt practices by members 
have to be swallowed for fear of losing a valuable vote. 
Mr. P. R. Das has made a correct diagnosis of the 
disease as -many others also have done but it is difficult 
to accept the remedy that- he lias suggested. Mr. Das 
disapproved of the decision of the Congress to fight the 
elections as a p^rty. He said, *‘The Indian National 
Congress as its name implies is a national organisation 
and not a party organisation in any sense. It won 
independence for India, not ns parly but ns represent- 
ing the people of India. The object of the Congress, 
according to its written constitution was the attainment 
of independence by the people of India. That object 
has been attained ; and the constitution of the Congress 
does not provide for its existence after thf’ attainment 
of independence. That, at any rate, was the opinion of 
•the present Prime Minister of India at one time.” 

The Congress today can neither retain its former 
cliaracter of a i)laiform nor can it degenerate into a 
Charkha party or a Lokesevak parly having nothing to 
do with the administration of the country. It is bene- 
ficial for the country to have it as the strongest pro- 
gressive well-knit political party of India. Where the 
('engross has failed in its r<*1uctanec to import intellect 
from outside and absorb it into its own organisation 
and its willingness to let its workers cash their past 
‘'bufferings rising to positions where they arc thorough 
misfits. 

Two party democracies have proved to be the 
strongest in the modern woild. A multi-party system 
either leads to weak coalitions or to chaos as we see in 
Prance. A uni-parly system inevitably leads to 
Fascism. It is new for the Congress to foster and 
encourage Ihe growth of an effective opposition within 
(he Dominion and Provincial Legi.slatures. Tlic present 
tendency to view any criticism of the Congress Party 
in imwer as '‘anti-national” and the consequent over- 
zcaloiisness to suppress the press and the platform by 
means of special press laws and Sec. 144 Cr.P.C. are 
the most dangerous trends in our national life. Even 
our Prime Minister had to lake cognisance of this 
serious trend in the present one-party administration 
in the provinces and he warned the Provincial Premiers, 
a^vSeinbled at Delhi against the risk of suppressing civil 
liberties too far. 

Mr. P. R. Das, said : 

"The National Government has passed many 
ordinances. In fact, one ordinance follows anotlier with 
bewildering rapidity, but it has not passed a self- 
denying ordinance such as that which was in the con- 
: tempi ation of itfahatmaji. 

"Instead of doing that, the Congress has constituted 
itself into the State, and, like any other one-party 
State, it must ultimately aim at dictatorshp. The onc- 
party State is wholly irreconcilable with democracy.” 

Referring to Pandit Nehru, Mr. Das said : "Wo 
have at the head of the Government a man whose life 
history constitutes an epic poem ; a prince by birth, 
who deliberately chose, the path of suffering and 


austerity ; a man of imagination, foresight, courage 
and determination ; an idealist tempered by prudence ; 
an uncompromising hater of tyranny and oppression in 
every form ; and, if that priceless book which he has 
given to this world, his autobiography, is speaking the 
truth, an upholder of the rule of law. 

"We have also Sardar Patel, the second in com- 
mand ; a stern and unbending realist who carries his 
heart in his head, and who, in the course of days rather 
than of months, gave a death-blow to feudalism in this 
country by methods which for want of a better exjires 
sion, I should like to describe as non-violent. 

"With these two men at the helm of affairs, 1 
should have thought that the future of India as a 
deiuocratic republic W'as safe, but actually the Draft 
Constitution leaves it open to th(? Executive Govern- 
ment to suppress political parlies, to interfere wdth the 
freedom of the Press, freedom of fpeech and associa- 
tion, to put people behind prison-bars without bringing 
them up before courts of law and thus to pave the way 
for dictatorship.” 

He contended that the Draft Constitution already 
accepted by the Con.stituent As.sembly “wholly denies 
the claim made in the preamble that there is anything 
like democracy in the proposed Constitution of India, 
but that, on the other hand, rare has been taken to 
provide for dictatorship, if in the opinion of the 
Executive Government, the situation in the country bo 
demands. 

"I also contend that there is no security either for 
political justice or for liberty of thought, expression 
and belief in the Constitution as already accepted.” 

"We h.ive no protection against tyrannical laws : 
we have no protection against the arbitrariness of the 
Executive Government. The Constitution has deli- 
berately provided for ‘executive justice’ and not for the 
nile of law.” 

Railway Committee Report 

The Government of India have so far accepted 
nearly fifty per cent of the 175 recommendations made 
by the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee jiresidcd 
over by Pandit H. M. Kunzru to effect economy and 
efficient running of the Railways. Other recommenda- 
tions arc at present \inder consideration of Government. 
A total saving of Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 crores in the Rs. 200 
crore Railway Budget is exi>ecied when all the recom- 
mendations are implemented. 

Action on the recommendations so far accepted 
mainly relates to the stepping up of the working 
efficiency of the Railway consistently with reasonable 
economy. Direct or spectacular economy is (jonsidored 
out of the question, as the ratio of expenditure on 
new scale of salaries and allowances of Railway 
employees and other incidental items is larger than 
the income from passenger and goods traffic, although 
compared to pre-war position, passenger traffic is under- 
stood to have gone up by 2i times and goods traffic by* 
2i times. 
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The first report on the Railway Board’s action on 
the Kunzru Committee’s recommendations sliow that 
decisions have so far been taken on 86 items of tlie 
Committee’s report. Some of the matters on which 
individual Railway adminislralions have to take 
action, have been referred to the administrations con- 
cerned. Steps have also been taken to secure prompt 
disposal of these subjects by individual Railways. 

Interesting recommendations, such as puinuing of 
schemes of literacy in order to iiiciease the iutcdligeiice 
and literacy of Railway workmen, ('slublishmenl. of a 
machinery of dealing with industrial relations on Rail- 
ways, and Slotting up of joint lu’oduction commit lees 
have been acijepted. 

The Central Government liave also ac-cc'pted the 
recommendation that the Railway staff should be 
selected with great care and it should be properl v 
remunerated, and its advancement assiuc’d. Another 
recommendation accepted delegates pow^r to the super- 
A’isory staff to inflict punishment .subject to apjieal on 
the staff for minor offences. The effect of these decisions 
on the two suggestions, it is felt, would imjirovi' the 
tone of the Railway administration gi'Catly. 

Investigation has lieen underlakeii, it is gatliered, 
to implement the suggestion made by •!»»' KiKpiiry 
C’oiruiiittcc for evolving lighter and modified s(*(*lious 
of rails as the standard for the Indian Railways, ’flic 
density of sleepers as well as the typos of rails required 
under different conditions of Ir.iffic are also being 
enquired into. Results of such research would enable 
impressive economy being made. It i.s staled that 
experiments in countries like the IJ.S.A. have e.sla- 
blished that lighter rolling stocks and light r*r rails can 
carry a lot of traffic without risk or dangei. 

Recommendations deprecating tjie tendency of 
employing increasing number of temporary gaiigmen 
on the Railways, asking for experiment with mobile 
gangs and increasing the gang length gradually to four 
miles have been accepted by the Railway Board. 

Railways have already been asked to exercise care- 
ful scrutiny and control over the gang .strength. 

The Committee’s recommendations relating to 
overcrowding and ticketless travelling have been 
accepted. Both the evils could largely be traced to 
inadequate number of coaches which, according to the 
Committee, needed augmentation by 25 per cent on 
Broad-gauge and 50 per cent on the Metre-gauge 
system. The Committee made several suggestions to 
meet the shortage including one to .set uj) a central 
workshop. 

Recommendations relating to quick supi^ly of spare 
parts, investigation into the most economical method 
of loading coal into the tenders of locomotives, imiport 
of steel, standardisation of locomotives, extension of 
electrification, further experiments with the use of oil- 
engines in those parts which are far away from coal- 
fields, degree of control necessary for the Union 
jGovernment on the provincial road transport system 
in which the Railways are being offered shares, control 


of the inland water transport in and out of Calcutta, 
establishment of a staff college for training of offreers 
have been accepted. 

Industrial Research in India 

The Council of Scientific and Ii^ustrial Research 
has proposed the formation o^ a National Rcseanfii 
Development Corporation in India on tliQ, lines of 
similar corporations in Britain, U.S.A. and Canada for 
commerrial exploitation of rt\sull.s of ri’scarch by Indian 
Scientists. It li/is been Vec'ommciulrd that the Corpora- 
tion should be started with a capital of Rs. 50 lakhs 
and a recurring expenditure of Rs. 5 lakhs to start with. 
A committee with Sir Arde.sinr Dalai as cluvirman, Sir 
J. C. Ghosh, Mr. Ka.stiirbhai Lalbliai, Sir Sn Ram 
and Dr. S. S. Blialnagar aw meinbcis ha.s been Sot up 
to work out the details. »Soiu(‘ of the other re.searrh 
schemes propo.sed by tlm Council were the sotling-iii' 
of a Board of Etigim‘»‘im^ Rf-soarch. pilot-i>lant 
invesligatioas into the manufacture of synthetic petrol, 
botanical rc.soari‘h on iml’genoiH drugs, o.stabhshmc'iit 
of a salt re.search station and a model farm at Wadala, 
Bombay. TJie Goioinmg Body of iIk' C’oiimal has 
ap))rovrd the set ling-ui) ol i')Iut-])laiits in the National 
Ib'.scarch laboi‘atoi‘io< ((^ iiiaki' tin' Council’s re.seurf’hes 
of immediate praclual benefit to iiuluslry. The Council 
proposed that ]a!ot-i)lanl, mvi'.-tig.ition on llu’ synthesis 
of i»etrol fioui coal should ])e done in India. Of the 
Council’s lecomiiK'ndat lous (he Go\eriim('Ui of India 
are enquiring into the pos.,-jbility t»f iiroduciiig syntlietie 
jietrol. Two projet t.s, one costing Rs 2-3 (uoies and the 
other Rs 40 crores, aic undta tlu'ir con.^ideralion. 

AnotluT important proptr-al ol the Council to 
conserve high-class motalluigical coal lesourct'S and 
enable utilization ol high-a.-li, low-grade coals, is that 
coal in pulverized form should be used for tiring boilers, 
stationary and locomotive. 

It also proposed large-scale research on pulverized 
coal burning gas turbine lot^omotive.s, if the Govern- 
ment decided to introduce such locomotives on India’s 
railway^s. A complete change-over to the.se locomotives, 
it felt, would reduce the railways’ coal consumption by 
50 per cent, rc.sulting in an annual saving of over 
JCs. 10 crores. ,, 

The Council recommended that the Government 
institute a comprehensive inquiry into electrification of 
India’s railways in .areas of high tiaflic domsity, parti- 
riilarly in the vicinity of coal fields. 

Following two important investigations carried oul 
by the Council on the washability of Indian coals and 
the blending of coals for coking purposes, the Govern- 
ment of India recently set up a coal Conservation 
Committee to advise on utilization of the results of 
those researches. 

The Fuel Research Institute is also conducting J' 
countrywide survey of coal resources, and for thi^ 
purpose five regional stations are being erected in tin 
chief coal mining areas. A fuel economy and com- 
bustion section is also being established at the Institute 
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to advise eonsumers of coal on matters relating to fuel 

ecpnomy. 

The Council proposed the setting-up of a full 
division at the Central Drug Research Institute, 
Lucknow, for undertaking botanical research on 
indigenous drugs. It suggested the setting-up of a 
nucleus unit of pharmacological research at Calcutta 
under the direction of Dr. B. Mukerji. 

An expert sub-committee of eminent scientists is 
drawing up a detailed plan for a high-altitude research 
station on the Himalayas, fuller cquii^ped to handh* 
snow survey and glaciology, meteorology, astronomy 
and rosmi(! ray rc'search and investigations on mineral 
ic.soino-^ and (he floia and fauna of the Himalayan 
regions. I'he fliaiion will function under the joint 
aus)»ices of tlie Council, the Central Waterpower, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission and (he Indian 
Me((*ondogical Department. 

The Council accepted a proposal fioni the Indian 
Stjitistical in>titute, Bombay, for the estabhslimenl of 
a research unit in quality control to sciac the needs oJ 
mdustru's in Bou'bay Tins until a\iII be attai'lied to a 
iraining centre in quality (*ontrol financed by industry 
in Bombay. 

The Council api>roved the apiiointment of Prof 
Kreidel, now direct oi of research in a firm in the 
IbS.A. as l^irectoi' of the Central (Bass an<l (.'erainics 
[Research Institute. Calcutta. 

Home Cu/jrds in the Indian Union 

A ‘Svi it('-up’’ da(((l JuIa ‘J has appealed in the 
daily pu'^s af the oigauiz;itioii of ‘’irouie Ciuards” in 
the Indian Uinon Intended as tiie s(M'ond-liue didem e 
unit it has bemi gaining in streiigtli throughout the 
‘•'lint IV • 

Full details are not available regarding (he strength 
u tile Ilomt' (Juaids iii all the provinces and States 
bnions in India, but it i*. uiuha stood that, wlitni Hie 
It cruitnient and tiainmg cainpaigii reaches it.s peafc, 
India AVill lia\'e a force of Home Ciuards of jnobably a 
.iiilhon men and Aon.cii. 

In Bonfhay, tin’ proxincial Home Guards at present 
luiinbor aiiout 17,000. Reciiiitment will bi' extended to 
die districts and niorc training centres Avill be opened 
.shortly. Bolides regular Home Guards, Avho include 
\v%men members, Bomliay will also start a boys’ wing 
of the IIoiTH’ Guards for preliminary training for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Special detachments of llie Bombay Home Guards 
lire given training in fire-fighting, tramcai'-dri\ ing, 
iHirting and delivery of mail, air patrol and coastal 
patre:. 

The Central Provinces now maintains a force of 
^5,000 Home Guards, who did commendable work on 
Ihe Hyderabad border during the Razakar “terrorist’^ 
Campaign prior to the Indian ‘‘police action ” The force 
is being expanded speedily. 

The West Bengal Government has a programme of 
recruiting and training 6,000 Home Guards annually, 
fhe Bengal Home Guards will be between the age of 
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18 and 30. Home-guards have a special part to play in 
this troublous border province. 

The United Provinces has a more ambitious plan. 
It has a force of 22,000 Home Guards, but the Govern- 
ment’s target is a “citizens’ militia” of 1,200,000 men. 
V^olimteers will be enlisted in every village and the 
Government has earmarked Rs. 5,000,000 for the 
pm pose. 

Manbliiim 

The following appearing in the Calcutta daily 
}.n‘.-s indicaU-s the portion as it has developed up-to- 
date VAitli regard to the problem of Maiibhum. 

United Uus6 hauiifc that one of th(‘ rec«)m- 
inendations made by the Ghosh-Misia joint report 
piovides for leaelnng Bengali as it Avas in the pie- 
>a(yagraha period, in Manbliuin Di&tnct School ; it^ 
K'> rurtliei* leaint. Bengali will be alloAved to be the 
iindinin of instiuction. ' 

A joint report, on Manbljum Salyagiaha and 
otliM iMalter> relating llieielo vslncli has been pte- 
by Sj. Prajapati Mimvi and Dr. Prafnlla 
Cliandia Gliosli is now under consideration of the 
Siib-Co;iiiiiit1e(‘ on Manblium appointed ai liie 
Dell! a Dun Mllmg of the C‘ongress Working Com- 
mittee At lt^ mei'ting here, the Sul>Coniinii tee 
considered an interim lepurt that was submitted by 
Dr Glio.'U and Sj. Misra. 

'riie final rej»orl on Manlfiium situation being 
drafu-d and am!1 be pbu (al befo^i* the C\)ngi*‘ss 
Working C'omnullia'. Afti'r discus-uig this lepnrt, it 
i'- undii>tood. llu' \yurkmg Coiunuttei' is likidy to 
p.iv-> a re-ioluticui «'l:inlyiiig ihe Maublniin .'situation, 
and declaiing that the ]iro>eiil time w not opiiorlune 
for a final decision on tlu' demand of tlie j'^oph* of 
We*'! B( ngal alioiit adJll^tm(‘nt of liio boumiaiK's of 
AV(.^t Beiuial ]>v ineorpui aling some jiaits of Sontlial 
I’aigaiias and Chota \higpur areas iii West Bengal. 

The Maiiblium Sub-Coinnnttee consist-. ui four 
iiieinbei'. I'i the C'oiigre^s Working C'omn illee, 
namelv, Di . Rajeiidr.i Prasad. Dr. Prafnlla t'haiidra 
Gho'-h, Sj. JagjiAun Ram and Sjta. Snchcta Kvipalani. 

’T think Ave ^hall bo able to come to a )■e,ac('ful 
.solution of the Manbhum affairs, specially the 
eiH'A.ince.^ about language of the yn'ople there.” said 
S). Piai.apati Misva. President, Biliar ProAiucial 
Congres,^ Committee, in course of an interview 
today. 

During his Caleutta visit tlu' Primo Minl^lel‘ of 
India appeared to luiAa^ mamptetl llu' justice of the 
Bi'iigili demand that IManbhum be restored to her 
cultural and social habitat, avIikAi is AVe.st Bengal, from 
which she had been taken out in 1912. to make the 
“baby” province of Bihar function. P.andit JaAvaharlal 
Nehru pleaded for liiiu' as the solution of the Manbhum 
liroble.iii on the lines pressed forward by Bengali 
opinion would haA’e wider repercus.sions, and angry 
feeling.s would be roused in Bihar specially as this 
province has come to regard this unassimilable areji as 
her very own. During the last 37 years Bihar has 
developed a fondness for it for reasons that need not 
be analysed. But in 1912, the leaders of Bihar were not 
so grasping. The following extract from a letter pub- 
lished in tiie Bchnr Herald of July 9 last would throw 
light on the malUT. 
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. five eminent patriotic sons of Bihar, 
Deepnarayan Singh, Muhammad Fakhruddin, 
Parmeswar Lai, Nandikishore Lai, and last, but not 
the least. Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha who is still 
happily in our midst, wrote to the Editor of the 
Bengalee (Calcutta) a letter which was published 
on the 4th January, 1912, declaring that “the whole 
district of Manbhum and pargana Dhalbhum of 
Singbhum district aie Bengali-speaking and they 
should go to Bengal, the rest of the Division which 
is Hindi-spealdng remaining in Bihar.” This state- 
ment should be conclusive evidence that, up to 1912, 
there was the clearest recognition from all sides that 
Manbhum, etc., were outside the homeland of 
Bdifirecs and witliin the Bengalee homeland . . 

Dr. Sachchidananda Smha is the only surviving 
signatory to this letter. He has thought it fit to 
repudiate his past in order to fall into line with the 
chauvinism of his provincial leaders. 

‘'Provincialism” 

But this is not the end of ihc story. The following 
reproduced from the same Bankipur weekly of July 16 
last throws lurid light on vlmt has come to be known 
as “Provincialism” : 

Kumar Brojiuidru Narayan Singh, Yui'araj of 
of Scraikella, issued the following statement to the 
Press on June 22 : 

^‘Neilhc'r the Raj family nor the unfortunate 
pcoi»le of yeraikella are happy under the linguistic 
and cultural imperialism of Bihar. 

“The girls' school named after the Rani Sahoba 
was one hundred 'per cent Oriya only a year ago, 
before tiie integration of tiie Statr wiili Bihar. Now 
llicre IS not a single Oriya school mistress though 
the students Iheie are all Oriyas as before. 

“All non-language subjects arc taught in Hindi 
fro-in the vi^ry bottom class in spite of the Jfihar 
Government’s paper uunouncerneiits that one’s 
mother-tongue will be th(' medium of instruction in 
the primary stage. 

“There arc 438 Ori^^a boys out of a total of 470 
in the local High English School, but there is not 
a single Oriya gradual e or any tiamed graduate in 
the scliool. The last of tliem was withdrawn fiom 
the school six months lau'k. 

“All religious festivals have ;ilsc) been intcifere*! 
with in Seraikella as well as Kharsawan Only la^'t 
montn ihc Bihar ponce and oihcials first dissuaded 
and then threatened and obstructed the jieoph- ironi 
joining the age-old “Jesth Jantal” in ISoniibella, 
because these festivals are Oriya fi'slivals One 
at least expected more toleration from the Govern- 
ment in the land of Buddha and Asoka whose leh- 
gious toleration the whole of India is proud of up to 
the present day.” 

Bihar, how^ever, alone is not guilty of “litiguism” 
Orissa is not quite lily-white in this respect. Dr. Lanka 
Sundaram made the following statement to the Calcutta 
Press on June 28 : 

“The recent anti-Andhra demonstrations at 
Berfiampnr (Orissa) to deal with which the police 
interveniion was proved to be useless, arc a fore- 
taste of what is in store for linguistic minorities, 
' with existing provincial boundaries crying out for 
revision and re-adjustment. 

“On June 26 last, a procession was taken out 
by the Andhras which came into clash with a rival 
group of Oriyas. Three persons including an 


advocate were seriously injured. Later the proces- 
sionists assembled in a hall and held a meeting. But 
here again counter-demonstrators attempted to 
gate-crash the meeting and it is alleged stones and 
crude bombs were thrown into the hall. The police 
was not able to control the situation. 

“The procession had been taken out as a protest 
against the decision of the Orissa Goyernment 
making Oriya the sole medium of instruction, pres- 
cribing a language test for permanent r^sidcntship 
in the province and i)rintiijg voters' lists only in 
Oriya, even in the bilingual districts of Ganjara and 
Koraput.” 

’I'hesc two statements point to a scat of the disease 
that should be sterilized as soon as possible. But 
unfortunately for all conceruod, the ruling authorities 
of the Indian Union have in tlieir wisdom decided to 
mark time. They forget that justice delayed is apt to 
be regarded as justice denied. We have never been able 
to understand tlie workings of their mind in this 
respect. JSiiice the beginning of this century hopes have 
been raised that cultural units will have chance to 
contribute to the richness of Indian life. Gandhi ji 
admitted the validity of this ambition by advocating 
Ihc re-distribution of adiiMiiistrative provinces into 
‘ Congress Provinces” based on language. Tlie leaders 
of the State, however, plead for delay, lhcrtl)y 
allowing vested interests to stabilize themselves as the 
ease of Manbhum pioves. 

West Bengal Deficit in Food-grains^ 

The “City Editor” of the Iluidusihan iStandard o. 
Calcutta by his contribution entitled “Whcic Goes the 
Missing Crop publisheil m its issin* of July 7 Iasi 
ihrows a challenge to West Bengal’s Civil Supi)lie« 
Minister and his advisers who have builL u]j their whole 
portfolio around the thesis that theii' province is and ha.^ 
been deficit in food-giains. The wuter thinks that as 
“the adininistiation lias been wont to look at the food 
pmbleiii in terms of deficit, and not in terms of actual 
production and consumption,” the solution has been 
apiu’oached from a wrong angle ; and it is no woude.' 
that it has eluded their understanding. 

The problem is so important that wc reproduea 
his argument in its entirely. If there be any substance 
m it, two issues emerge : the Civil Supplies Departmcni 
has at present been acting on a false basis ; the culti 
valors have been helping to create the “economics oi 
.scarcity” driven thereto by their greed as also their nee l 
to meet the growing prices of their other essential nece.-; 
sitics. The duty of the State is dear. But our Stah 
has failed to tackle it betimes, and has been helpin'., 
to heap up discontent that threatens to disrupt it. 

It is these eonsidoralions that has Jed us to giv' 
importance to the article published by our con- 
temporary, The relevant portions are quoted below : 

“So far as West Bengal is concerned let us firsl 
examine the facts of the situation. We have at th<’ 
moment in West Bengal some fourteen districts. 
of the districts namely, Calcutta, is a non-producin. 
ono, and Darjeeling may also ha regarded as an iiv 
significant one on this score. The rest of the twelve" 
districts produced in 1946-47 some 10SJ583,H00 maumU 
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of clean rice as officially estimated. The total popu- 
lation of West Bengal inclusive of that of Calcutta 
and Darjeeling was 21,196,453 in 1941. But the 
population is growing. And on the assumption that 
only five lakh poor creatures died during the holo- 
caust of 1943, qur Civil Supplies Minister for West 
Bengal told us in a radio talk a few days back that 
in his estimate the present population of West Bengal 
is 25 millions.^Now,,the question is how much cereal 
is neecled to feed tliis entire population of West 
Bengal numbering some 25 million lu'ads in a year ? 
Now, if we take it for granted that an adult, a child 
and a babe would consume .on an average half-a- 
seer of rice per head per diem, we presume we shall 
not be very wrong on this store. On this basis, the 
average annual eonsuniption of eerf3!ils per head 
would come to about 4.5 maiinds. West Bengal’s 
total requirements of cereals would, therefore, on 
the basis of a jicjpulation of 25 millions come to 
U3/}(iO,(W'i maiinds. As a.ll the people of West Bengal 
are not nre f'aters. and a substantial portion of them 
particiil'irly m the urban areas (who (S^n.slitiib over 
25 l>er cent of the total poi'ulation) as well take 
wheat, the total sup]'ly of wheat to West Bengal 
may, with legitimate justification, bo added to West 
Bengal’s total outi)ut of ii<‘e. From current allot- 
ments, it would appear tliat West, Bengal receives 
from tlu' Cent I e some 6.020.000 injiiinds of wlu'ai 
p('r annum. 'Fhe net po.siiion may thus be lahulaled 
as follows : 

Total rice output lOvS.583,300 mds. 

Supi^ly of wheat 6.020,000 ,, 


Total supply of cen'als 114,603,300 nids'. 

Deduct total consumption 112,500.000 „ 


Net surplus 2,103,300 mds. 

'rims fui the ba-N of an a’iniial consinnplion of 
4.5 maiiiuls o( cereals per head per annum wo should 
have a surplus of s(mi(‘ 2,103.300 niniinds. But as in 
ihe urban aieas which contain o\ er 25 per cent of the 
populattnn, the 'p(H)]de iimh-r a regime of rationing 
elaiiii»e(l on Ihriu do not grl for coiiMimi'tion on an 
a*, eragi’ lialf-a*s(^er of cefi al'S per head per diem, the 
aetual figure of consumption would be -euch less. On 
the Oihc'T hand, tlu' lupply po.sitioii is further 
augmented by West Bengal's own prciduotion of 
wheat as grc)wn on an acreage of 113,209 acies and 
also n sup])ly of rice to the tune of 1,54,0(X) maunds 
from the Government of India. In other words, the 
suri)lus as shown above is really an under-estimate. 
It is in truth much more than 2 million maunds. Now, 
the irresistible question in this connection is wdirro 
dees this sur]>lus go ? Have wae iiuleed ever cared to 
make a frantic search for this missing crop ? 

Thus West Bengal under the jiresent aii'-tenty of 
rationing is really a surplus province. It would Imve 
been as well a surplus province oven if the aiist<‘rity 
of rationing had not been there.” 

Pakistanis in Hyderabad 

We are being assured now and then that all is quiet 
•n the Hyderabad front. The following nevAS sent on the 
I4th July last by the Press Trust oj India from 
Hyderabad presents a proof that this impression is 
premature. 

The special branch of the Hyderabad City 
Police took into custody Mr. Akhtar Hassan, Editor 
of the Hyderabad Urdu daily Pay am, under the 
Defence of Hyderabad Rules. 

The publication of the Payam itself was banned 


by the Government on June 19 last for alleged 
publication of articles prejudicial to public safely. 

The police also arrested Razia Begum, sister ol 
Mr. Akhtar Hassan, his three brothers Qamar 
Hassan, Mazhar Hassan, and Anwar Hassan, and 
his brother-in-law Nasrullah Khan. 

Simultaneously two more arrests were made by 
the police of Ziinath Sajida Begum, lecturer in 
Osmania Women's College and Syed Alam Khund- 
man, lecturer in Nizam’s College. 

Police conducted house searches after cordoning 
off the ic.^iJcclive areas. 

Any body with oven a nodding acquaintance with 
‘iffairs in I he Nizam's State cannot subscribe to the 
complacence of tlu' Military Governor. The arrests and 
detentions of the 13th July prove thal the Pakistani 
poison will tak(? lime to work out of the .system of 
iiulian Union Mii^'dims. 

Fifth Columnists 

The Pakistani press has featured a circular letter 
addrcs.‘5ed by the Gov'ernment of the Indian Union 
inviting the Provincial and Stales Union administra- 
tions to arrange lo take a census of all Pakistanis 
engaged in “gainful occupations’* in the Union terri- 
tories. This proved that Pakistani spies and “fifth 
columnists” have been abroad amongst us ; they are 
to be found in New Delhi offices from where they do 
the work of their “masters’* in the neighbouring Slate. 
This IS a technique of disruption wdiich since the begin- 
ning of time ha.s been an instrument in the hands of 
.States. Our G()\einnient doe-’ not .seem to attach any 
rignificaiice to it. K veem.s to be more concerned with 
the source v)f Ir.ikage of tins circular. 

But it IS not Pakistani-minded persons alone who 
work mischief. There are elements here who are so 
dead set against the Nehru Government that they 
^aipply grist lo Paki.st^ani propaganda. A Calcutta 
Imglish-language daily published in the middle ol 
Mai eh la.«t a confidential report on affair.s in Iva.'^hmir 
.submitted !)y one oi two membeis ol the ConMiliienI 
.\-s('nib}y to the Indian I'liion Ca'niiK'l ; it was not 
(jiute com]>linientary to th(‘ Abdulla Government. The 
Pakistani pre.ss pouncfnl upon it, and mad^ the most ot 
it c.s an imlictition why tlie Indian Government was 
afi’.iul of plebiscite in Kashmir. 

The West Beng.’d pi ess generallv have been driwing 
•iillention to the danger of Ea.st Bengal Mu.<lim.s creep- 
ing into West Bengal and finding occupations here— -in 
the Fort area, in the Port Trust, in the Kidderpur Dock 
area, in the Fire Service.s, in the Calcutta Corporation 
Water Works, in the Coseiporc Gun Factory, etc., etc. 

Orissa on the March 

One of the two half-a-million ton capacity steel 
plants proposed to bo set up by the Government of 
India in Orissa and Central Provinces would be located 
at Hirakud or Bonai, Orissa’s Development Minister, 
Shri Nityananda KaniTngo, stated in a broadcast talk 
from the Cuttack Station of the A.I.R. 

He was speaking on “The New Industries’’ and said 
that the locations suggested and the material conditions 
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there for operating a steel plant were excellent. The 
Bonai Hills were estimated to contain 550 million tons 
of iron ore, average purity being 60 to 6S per cent and 
ten million tons of manganese dopoi?it,s. Other raw 
materials going into the production, such as limestone, 
dolomite, etc., were available in Gangpur. Plenty of 
water could be drawn from the Mahanadi or the 
Brahmani, The Hirakud Dam would produce plenty of 
hydro-electric power. The adaptability of Oriya labour 
to modern industrial requirements was a proved fact. 

Wlien the plant goes into production, the value ol 
annual output would be Rs. 12i crores calculating the 
price at Rs. 2.50 per l.on of steel. In other words. Orissa 
(vill be producing consumable wealth in tlii.s plant alone 
to the value of Rs. 12^ crores annually, which is double 
the amount of its total revenue as it stands today. 

The prcsimt shortage of steel in (he country was 
c'stimated in the order of more tlian a million and a 
half tons per annum out of which 2,00,000 tons was 
necessary for the d(‘vel<)pmont schemes of Go\eninient 
alone, against the inescnt production of 0.85 million 
tons. Plxperls of international reputation liad estimated 
the demand for steel in about 1955 to be between two 
and a half million to three and a half million tons in 
the country. 

The recent recommendations to the Goveniineni of 
India of consultants of three reimled firms of United 
ytatos and tlu' United Kingdom for locating two steel 
plants of half-a-million ton capacity eacli, in Central 
Provinces and Orissa meant an expenditure, of Rs. 50 
crores for each plant and Rs. 25 croro>s for ualer supi)Iy, 
transport facilities, building of township w'ilh its ancil- 
lary scri'ici’s and mining and (luarrmg for each fiuMory. 

The World Bank and India 

Thii Associated Press oj America sent out (he fol- 
lowing spj'cula lions on July 13 last : 

Informed sources said that (he. World Bank wa^*’ 
e.\pecled “alioiil llu’ (Uid of Jul> ” (o graiil India a 
IDO-milhou dollar loan for ilie piiicliasi' of railwa.v 
JocoiYiolives in the United Stales and C.aiiada and 
de\T'loi)m(’nl of hydro-r'lectric and agriculture pro- 
jects. 

The Indian Government in ils initial approaches 
to I he World Bank had asked for aboui 250-millioii 
dollars to cover its needs. Sources said, liowever, Hiat. 
screening of the projects and estimales resulted, m 
lowering the figure to about KK) million dollars 
which is what the Bank is expected to grant. Nego- 
tiations on the loan have been lemporanly sui^pended 
pending the return from London of Keith Roy, 
.foint Secretary of tlie Indian Ministry of Finance. 

Informed sources said that out of the lOO-million 
dollars which India is expected to receive from the 
World Bank, the major portion will go for railway 
rehahulitation. This will cover the purchase of 
locomotives since India herself has facilities for 
manufacturing carriagiis ; the loan to India probably 
would not be made in one lump sum but will come 
as a “scries of loans” covering the various railway, 
agricultural and hydro-electric projects under consi- 
• deration. It was emphasized, however, that the total 
of these loans was not expect-ed to exceed the 100- 
, million dollar figure. 


While declining to divulge the exact portion of 
the lOO-million dollar loan which would be available 
for railway rehabilitation, sources said that it would 
comprise the greater part of the money. Negotia- 
tions on tiiis part of the loan had been completed. 

Evidence that this was true was found in the 
fact that K. C. Bakhle, Chief Commissioner of 
Railway for the Indian Government, returned to his 
country after several weeks pf discussions here. 

It is significant that the Bank has as good as turned 
down India's applications for help in financing her 
river valley projects wjiich will make her self-sufficient 
in the matter of food. 

A Growing Scandal 

The New Delhi correspondent of the Bombay 
Chronicle wired on July 14 last the ^following news 
which our contemporary published under a second 
heading entitled “Prime Minister’s Directive Flouted?”: 

Witli the ink lianlly drying on Prime Minister’s 
directive to all Ministers urging upon thc'm to avoid 
the ('Xpenditurc pai ticularly in foreign exchange on 
delegations to International Conferences comes the 
news that Dr. Shaiitisarup Rhatnagar, .Secretary of 
(lie SeK'iitifie and Industrial Reseaudi Di'])ar1meid, 
has arrang('d for himself and seven of his colleagues 
to jiartieipate in the World Science Conference. 

Tlie usual covia* lliat India witli her growing 
iiaporlaiici' could nol, ignore Inteinatioiial conbicls 
.‘iu<l scientiMs would use tlu' (iiyporlunilv to study 
atomic science has bec'n advanced in sui*])Ort of tlie 
dek'galion. 

Tlu? inclusion of Cov eminent servants in dele- 
gations imi>QS('s a double' burden on the laxpaye'i' 
inasmuch as ho had to pay the >alary of ilu' Govern- 
ment servant delegate as idso of tlie person who 
offici.ated for liim. 

The aveifige trave'lling and ollu'r expense's of 
tlu''C (h’lruat lon^, wl.icli au' dail\ growing in num- 
bers and slreiiglb, is ]>]aced at Rs 75 laklis ye;irly, 
Tlie Prime Minister’s reaction to ilu' fir>l flout ing 
of the directive is not yet known. 

There has beem bitter criticism of the growing 
fashion that has grown up in N('W Dellii of airangiug 
deputations of our “experts” to foreign eountrics on 
''Very occasion, conceivable and inconceivable. Pandd 
Javvaharlal Nehru must have realized the scandal of 
Ihis particular technique of wasting the jieople’s money; 
the second heading of our Bombay contemporary bcar:^ 
witness to it. But burcaiicnits know how to get ovc]^ 
and flout such directives. New Delhi’s are no ('xception 

Cottage Industries 

An account of cottage industries of Japan whicl 
can be profitably introduced in India has been givei 
by Cliarnanlal, Member, All-India Cottage Industrie^ 
Board, after his return from deputation in Japan, in i 
meeting held in Calcutta. The Goverfior of Wes 
Bengal presided. An exhibition of the sample product! 
and machinery brought by Sj. Chamanlal from Japa? 
was also opened on the occasion. 

The co-operative system of production whi(‘l 
obtained in Japan was mainly responsible, Sj 
Chamanlal said, for development of cottage industrir 
there. Component parts of one article were made 
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different places and assambled at a central place. One 
village or a group of villages was engaged in one parti- 
cular industry. One central factory was often linked 
with 100 small factories for production of one article. 

Referring to the ef^ciency of Japanese skilled 
labour, Sj. Chamanlal said that the Japanese took 
four days to assemble a locomotive while many other 
modern countridb toot longer lime. Orders for ship- 
building jiad been received by Japan from all over the 
world. Workers were honest and they did not shirk 
work. Transport system of JapJin was the cheapest m 
the world. Railway journey was comfortable, even 
travelling by third class was not boring. There was no 
illiteracy in Japan. Many profitable cottage Industrie's 
could be started with small capital in India with 
machineries imported from Japan and this would go 
to mitigate the unemployment problem to a large 
( xtent. 

Dr. Kalju said that so far as the development of 
cottage industries in India was concerned they weie 
faced, unlike Japan, with one great difficulty, namely, 
the total absence of rural electrification. When the 
Damodar, Mahanadi, Goda\ari, and other projects were 
com]ffetcd this would augment, not only their food pio- 
duction but would help tlu' growth of cloctiically run 
collage indu.'itnes m their homes. 

What is needed mo-st for a real development of mn 
cottage industries is that llu' Government should shed 
its present attitude of distant patronage to this Mtal 
iactor of cheap mass production which alone can bring 
about a state ol full employment in India. An All-India 
Gottage Industry Hoard luis been estalffi.^hed but it 
las asfeunieil for itself only advisory and tutorial func- 
tions It iiiust come down from its higti altitude of 
clisinlt'ie.slc d pationagt' and get establl^hed in tim e 
laanches of it, nariK'ly, an organisation to .supply raw 
inalerial to tlie cottage industries, a second organisation 
to supply lechmeal iHTsonnel and equipment and a 
third one for marketing the cottage products. C’lirrent 
hnance may be ,suj/j)lied through a revitalisation of the 
co-operative societies. Unless the Government recogrii.se 
the rightful place of cottage and small industries in our 
j ational economic and social plan, nothing will be done 
111 this direction btyond sending observers abroad and 
<*l'eatmg some government posts here. 

Sailing Vessels Improving Traffic 

The Hailing Vessels Committee, appointed by the 
Gioveriiment of India lust year to report on st('])s to be 
taken to develop the traffic of sailing ves.sels m Indian 
h aters, has recommended that the Industry should, 
tlirough eo-operalive effort, organise itself on an 
all-India basis to rationalise traffic, stardirdise usages 
"nd eliminate anti-social practices. 

The Committee, which has now submitted its report 
I to the Government, has made about 7r> reco-manen- 
dations with a view to making the sailing vessel a safer, 
more expeditious and efficient unit of transr-ort and the 
personnel afloat more competent and reliable. 


It has urged the immediate organization of the 
industry on economic lines, pointing out that sailing 
vessels, for a long time to come, will have a vital role 
to play in the economy of the country, not only as 
Ijeacc-time transport, but as a reserve in an emergency. 
It also points out that there are hundreds of minor 
ports on the coast which would be economically served 
only by sailing vessels. 

It feels that much could be done to safeguard the 
interests of shipowners, shippers, brokers and floating 
personnel. 

The Committee, however, deprecates unplanned 
and lia] ‘hazard activity by official or non-official 
agencies and has recommended that, like steamship 
traffic, coasting traffic under sail should be under Central 
control, preferably under the Director-General of 
Hhiiiping. It recommends that there should be a uniform 
and centralized byslrin of regi.stration and measure- 
ment and the safety, suney and construction of sailing 
vessels .should be the concern of the Mercantile Marine 
D(‘]‘aitmeni of tJie .Shi]>ping Directorate. 

It also propo.sos that coastal traffic under sail 
should be reserved for vessels on the Indian register 
and that the delinition of “ship” in the Control of 
Shipping Act, 1947, be amended to include sailing ships 
eiiipl()\ ( mI in the coastal trade and overseas trade. 

StU'^^ing the ne('d for scientifically constructed, 
.sound, ('fficient and .s('a -worthy vessels, the Committee 
lecoinnn'nds that the Govi'rnment should make avail- 
;»ble to the industry technical advice and supervision. 
(’omi‘l(tc details of aichitectural idans, diawings and 
.-ipceiiicalions .sliould, on payment, be placed at the 
t'adi V ili>po.<al. 

Materijils recpiired should he supplied at controlled 
rates and under government priorities and, if necessaiy, 
in the form of cheap long-term loans secured against 
liie vessels concerned. The Government should 
i'licourage the fitting of auxiliary engines on sailing 
vessels by undertaking to supply certain approved types 
of iiiaiiue engines at cost price to owners. Facilities 
should also be made available for the fitting of ve.ssels 
with engines and for the repair of engine.s, without 
profit charges, in Government or quasi-Government 
workshops. It is also suggested that, for the economic 
operation of the v’cssels, they should bp granted all 
port and other facilities which are granted to steamers. 

The Committee ie(*(vmmciids that a ma.sler’s or 
mate’s licence be issued to ;dl masler.s and mates in 
charge of coasting vi'ssels of 40 tons or over subject 
to certain conditions being fulfilled, siicli as sight tests 
and familiarity with simple nautical instruments and 
elementary nile.s ai^ regulations regarding lights and 
signals. 

Referring to fraudulent jettisoning, which is 
frequent on the west coast, the Committee feels that 
this practice is largely lesponsible for reluctance on the 
part of insurance companies to cover risks and their 
insistence on questioning the legitimacy of claims even 
when jettisoning may have been genuine. This is also* 
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responsible for shippers* reluctance to use sailing vessels 
for transport of their goods. 

The Committee accordingly recommends that until 
the industry is reasonably free of those malpractices, 
every case of jettisoning should be treated as a matter 
for police investigation, and it lays down strict proce- 
dure for this purpose. 

States to be on par with Provinces 

The Government of India and the Premiers of 
States and States’ Unions have agreed that amendments 
are necessary to make the provisions of the Indian 
Draft Constitution relating to provinces applicable to 
stales and States Unions. 

The discussions were held on the understanding 
that the Indian Constituent Assembly will be em- 
powered by the States and Stales Unions to frame a 
constitution for them as jiart of the Dominion Constitu- 
tion. Rajprarauklis or lluh'rs, as the case may be, will 
formally vest in the Dominion Assembly the required 
authority for the purpose in consultation with their 
Premiers and Constituent Assemblies or LegislaiuiM-s, 
wherever they exist. 

The amendments agreed upon at the ineetiug 
have taken the lines suggested in the model (constitu- 
tion prepared by the Rau Committee which generally 
follows the provisions of the Draft Constitution relating 
to provinces. 

According to thes(j amendments, the head of a 
States Union will be known as Rajpranuikli and tliat 
of a viable Slate as Ruler instead of Governoi as will 
be in the case of a province. A Rajpraniukh or a Ruler 
will be defined as the ]'-erson for the tune being recog- 
nized by the President as the Rajpraniukh of a 8ta1c.s 
Union or the Ruler of a 81 ale. In the ev^mf of mis- 
behaviour on the part of Mich ]>ersons, the President 
may be entrusted witli the power to withdraw his 
original recognition and recognize a Miilable successor. 

Contrary to what is provided in the case of a 
Governor, the salary and allowances of a Raipramiukh, 
which have been determined by the ('ovenant guaran- 
teed by the Central Government, may be fixed by the 
President. In exercising this power, the President, it is 
hoped, will doubtless consider the terms of the Cove- 
nant in the ease of a States Union and will bo guided 
by the views of the Union Government and the State 
Legislature in the case of a separate State. 

West Punjab Governors Resigrmiion 

Sir Francis Mudie, Governor of West Punjab, has 
resigned. His inability to carry on with the proposed 
Council of Muslim League Advisers is believed to be 
ihe main issue on which the Governor has resigned. Mr. 
Liquat Ali Khan did all in h'is power to pursuade a 
man in whom Mr. Jinnah had the greatest confidence 
to carry on as Governor of West Punjab until the new 
elections to the Legislative Assembly was over, but 
recently Sir Francis* position became not only un- 
enviable but untenable. The Statesman's Lahore corres- 
'pondent reports : 


All admit that Sir Francis has done much to 
improve a “corrupt and inefficient’* administration. 
In a Muslim State it is natural that the people have 
been anxious to have a Pakistani Governor but 
there are thousands who feel that narrow racial 
prejudices should not be allowed to prevail when the 
question of efficient administration is concerned in 
an infant State. 

Mian Mumtaz Daultana, wljo advised Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan that ^‘Governor’s rule”, would be 
the best for the province today, said that Governors 
could not make or unmake a province. It was the 
revolutionary urge of a people that made a province 
great. 

Sheikh Sadiq Hassan, Vice-President of the 
Provincial Muslim League, said : “The Governor 
has done a wise thing. Witli a fierce controversy 
raging in the province, there was the •possibility that 
the advisers and Go^ernor may not have pulled 
logeMier. I Jiojie Ihr' new Go^eITlOl■ and liis ad\isers 
will co-operate and iin])iove the ndmiiiislralion.” , 

Dr. Khalifa Shiijamldin. President of the Paki- 
.stan Institute of International Affairs, said : “The 
demand for the appointment of a Pakistani 
Governor is unixersal and there is no reason to 
think that the authorities will ignore this demand.** 
The Govornor-Gencral of Pakistan took some time 
to announce the successor of Sir Francis Mudie. There 
w'ero strong demands for the appointment of a Paki- 
stani to this post. Surely, they said, there were many 
capable Pakistanis to fill this onerous post. The re.sig- 
natiou of Sir P>ancis has caused a certain amount of 
concern in refugee quarters. His solicitude for the 
refugees was well-known and he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to impress upon officers and staff of the West 
Punjab Government that the sufferings and rigiits of 
the refugees should not be forgotten. 

Tiie greed for power anti the soiamblc for the 
possesMon of properly and other valuables iPft by non- 
Muslims have been at the bottom of most of the pro- 
vinces’ ills, reports the Special Lrihoro coiTespondt'nt oi 
the Statesman. A Pakistani Governor in the person of 
Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar has at last been appointed. 
It remains to be seen how he tackles the most intriguing 
Mtiiatinn in West Punjab. 

Age of Retirement 

Controversy has been revived among members of 
the Constituent Assembly over the position of High 
Court Judges under the new Constitution. Articlfcr 
relating to this subject were passed at the closing stages 
of the last session, but it appears that not all have 
proved acceptable in the form in which they were 
adopted. Revision is likely to be sought of Article 19t> 
which, in its amended form, bans a former High Court 
Judge from practising in “any court of or before an> 
authority within the territory of India.’* 

It appears that an influential section within the 
Assembly views this limitation on the careers of 
Judges, who will be required to retire at 60, a serious 
obstacle to the recruitment of affluent members of the 
bar. Present experience in this country shows that h 
is difficult to attract the best men from the Bar to 
become High Court Judges even without the proposed 
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ban on legal practice after retirement. High Court 
Judges would, therefore, be still more difficult to find 
from among distinguished lawyers if they wore faced 
with the prospect of terminating their legal careers at 
60, when few members of the Bar considered themr 
selves Jtoo old for work. It is learnt that the subject 
will be reopened at an early meeting of the Congress 
Party in the Cfenstitifent Assembly and a suitable 
amendmeflt moved to change the Article. 

Changing of the provisions of the Constitution is 
becoming rather frequent, in any case, it should not be 
done before a thorough investigation about the consc- 
quonces. 

CcuitonmerUs Commitlee 

A Central Commitlee on Cantonmentis has been 
set up by the Government of India with Mr. H. K. Patil, 
• M.L.A., as chairman. The main function of the Corn- 
mi ttro IS to rccomineml to tlic Government whether 
caiiloiiineiits and tlndr administration as they exist now 
fclioiild bo continiK'd oi should be tran-:ferrcd to the 
adjoining local adininj.^1iatioii. 'riK'ie are about 55 
cantomnents in India containing a large percentage of 
civilian poj>iiJa(ioii. It is staled that of late there has 
been criticism about the* administration of cantouments 
mainly on the ground that they have outgrown their 
urilit.\. It was argued that at least parts of those 
cantonmimts vhose mainleuauce was not necessary 
fioni the security iioint of \iow to be under military 
admiiiisliation should be handed over to the adjoining 
local bodi(\s. T!u‘ Comniittee has started work and has 
decukd to circulate a questionnaire for eliciting public 
ujiiiiion. 

Chartered Accountants Act 

The Cluulered Accountants Act of India has come 
into force on July >1, 1949, and the rules framed there- 
under have been luiblished in the Official Gazette on 
June 25 exc-c-pt the i)ortioTi covering the admission of 
G.D.A.’s under Sec. 4(1) (3) of the Act. It is under- 
stood that this portion of the rules will be finalised 
( Illy after consulting the first Council members of the 
Tudian Institute of Cliartered Accountants who arc 
going to meet on August 16 next. The admission of 
The G.D.A.’s into the scope of the Act has been a 
difficult hurdle and it is quite reasonable that some 
iipIh'('hension might arise in their minds because of the 
omission of their case in the published rules. In tins 
vonnectiou, the following Rule suggested by the 
Accountants’ Association of India, together with the 
supporting evidences, deserve serious and sympathetic 
^iltention. The suggestion is : 

(1) “Any person who has parsed the G.D.A. 
examination or an examination as equivalent thereto 
by the rules for the award of the Government Diploma 
in Accountancy before the commencement of this Act, 
if he has completed a minimum period of 10 years or 
more of practical experience in the profession as 
Secretary, Accountant, or responsible Assistant in 
Government, Semi-Government, or CortMnercial con- 


cerns or as Private Practitioner shall be admitted as 
Associate Member waiving Articles.” 

(2) ^Tn the case of any person who has completed 
less than 10 years of practical experience, for every 
completed period of 4 years of such practical training 
he may be given a concession of one year’s Articles.” 

‘T/ic American Centurf” 

The 20th century has been called by United 
vStiito.s publicists us “the American Century.” What 
is the significance of this development has been 
becoming plainer as one year succeeds another after 
May, 1945, when the Hitlcr-Mussolini-Tojo axis lost in 
their adventure in world politics. One of the greatest of 
Biilibli Prime Ministers of the 19th century, William 
Kwart Gladstone, ui)ijeari5 to have had a prevision of tliis 
e\oliitioii. A book wnit(.ii by a U.S.A. citizen and 
publislu'd m the eaily thirties of the present century 
\Mth the significant title AnicrLca Conquers Britain 
( I noted his prophecy ; 

“It is she (the Umted States) alone who, at a 
coming lime, can and probably will, wrest from us 
our cojimercial Mijireinacy. 1 liaN'e no inclination 
to muiuiur at tins piospeci. If she acquires it, she 
will make the retiuiMtioii by the right of the 
strong and the be^t, Wk* have no more title against 
her than Venice, Genua and llullaud against us.” 

It i.s nut possible to say when British statesmen 
grew aware cf this mc\ liable development ; nor can 
v'o :say \Nhcn U.h'.A. politicians grew conscious of its 
aiiproacli. liut we find Joseph Da\is, Ambassador to 
Britain dm mg World War 1 and to the So\iet Union 
about twenty years later, writing to President 
Woudro'(\ Wilson in 1917 : 

“TJie future of the world belongs to us. The 
Englibli aie siicnding their capital. . . . Now, what 
.lie we ;^oing to do with the leadership of the 
wuiid piesentfv when it clearly falls into our 
haiKb ? And liow can wc use the Bnlisli for the 
highe.*'! usc:, of democracy ?” 

We have heard tlie jiropaganda machine of the 
SoMot Union bl-.uing out that American capitalism is 
oui to conquer tlie far spaces of the earth m iU 
(•on‘^«-ious urge for woilcl hegemonj'. Conceding that 
there is wild oxaggi'ratioii m this eharge-.shect, there 
are indications that even U.tS.A. publicists have 
grown afraid of this tendency' in tlicir country’s life. 

The London New Statesman and Nation, the 
Soenihst weekly, published in its issue of June 11, 
1949, an articl(\ the second of the series entitled 
“Turkish Balance Sheet,” wherein the writer, Erich 
Kastner, the Ni w York Times' corre.spondcnt in 
Turkey from March, 1946 to May, 1949, described 
popular feeling in Turkey as expressing itself in no 
uncertain voice and language : “It is increasingly 
being said that abandoiiincnt of neutrality was act of 
folly for Turkey, and that the Truman Doctrine and 
U.S.A. Aid are merely riveting on the Turkish 
people the shackles of misery.” We propose to share 
with our readers what Erich Kastner has said on the 
nature of rule imiioscd on the people of Turkey by 
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'^the Ankara regime” whlSh has striking similarities to 
”that at Athens and to the moribund Kuomintang.” 

“What the common people of Turkey want 
today is to see an end to the present suppression 
of all civil liberties, the police terror in the towns, 
and the brutal treatment of protesting Anatolian 
villages. What they are likely to see is not *the 
reinforcement of democratic institutions’ or the 
attainment of ‘economic stability’ which Mr. 
Truman promised them but the sale of national 
resources by a politically and morally bankrupt 
Government to American finance-capital. Publica- 
tion of the Marshall Aid bilateral agreement was 
suppressed in Turkish newspapers by order of the 
Cabinet who have issued repeated official assurances 
that ‘that no oil concessions in Turkey will be 
granted to foreigners* . . . Mr. W. Faust, a high 
executive of the Socony Vacuum Oil Corporation 
was in Turkey during April, carrying on with the 
Government negotiations of whoso nature the 
Turkish people are unaware . . . From recent 
history in Iraq and Iran the Turkish people may 
gather what sort of ^tabilily’ Socony Vacuum, if 
it became concessionaire, would reciuire in return. 
But, then, popularity in Turkey is perhaps not 
America’s primary object. Strategic plans and oil 
concessions may count for more than such an un- 
important thing as friendship.*' 

* ‘A rUi-Sem it isrn 

Christendom has noc yet been able to work out of 
its system the prejudice that has come to be known as 
“anti-Semitism.” It bursts out as an epidemic carrying 
death and destruction to thousands of men, women and 
children. The etiology of this disease in the body of 
Christendom is not easy to understand. And States and 
peoples, otherwise civilized, arc prone to yield to it. 
The following from the Worldover Press, dated May 13 
last, records an outburst which in the context of the 
foundation of the Israeli State in Palestine can only 
signify the creation of a new source of conflict in the 
Western world. 

Montreal — long considered the hotbed of anti- 
Semitism— Quebec Province, lias made considerable 
progress in recent years and can now be compared 
favorably with any other Canadian section in this 
respect, according to Samuel D. Cohen, public rela- 
tions committee chairman of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress. 

From the other end of Canada in Vancouver, 
however, comes a less favorable judgment from 
Rabbi David Kogen, of Beth-Israel Congregation, 
who charges that anti-Semitism is rife in college and 
professional circles. “Univorsily clubs and frater- 
nities bar Jews,” he asserts, “by ^gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,* and medical schools admit only a small num- 
ber of Jews on quota. I have seen Phi Beta Kappas 
of the highest standing rejected by medical schools 
because their names had the wrong kind of ending.” 

Jews have been barred from golf clubs in Van- 
couver and from a Ski Club in Winnipeg, said the 
Rabbi, and a separate hut for Jews has had to be 
built on the University of British Columbia campus 
because of the students* exclusion policies. 

■ Douglas Hyde 

The death of the first President of the Republic of 
Eire (Southern Ireland) removes a significant personality 
fCOBl the life of the Irish people. He was no politician, 


no leader of the political movement in Ireland for 
ending Anglo-Saxon rule. And when he was chosen the 
first President of the Republic there was no little 
surprise. But Douglas Hyde*s title to this honour was 
based on his work as the founder of the Gaelic League 
in 1893 for the revival of the Celtic culture an^i the 
marks and notes that distinguished it fram those of the 
surrounding cultures. His fellovC-workftrs were Father 
O'Growney and John MacNeill. 

Of the purpose of this League Douglas Hyde 
wrote 

‘All good Irishmen desire to^sce Ireland a self- 
reliant nation. Nobody, I think, would wish to see 
the old Irish nation classed as an English country, 
nor to see the men inhabiting it fall, into the ranks 
of imitation Englishmen. This, however, was near 
happening, and no one seemed to know how to 
prevent it. Now, that our eyes are opeurit is plain 
to all men that there are really and truly one 
possible way, that is the vigorous revival throughout 
Ireland of all the different marks of Nationhood. 
And what are the marks of Nationahood ? . . . They 
are pretty much the same in every country . . . 
language, manners and customs that distinguish a 
particular people . . . from the different peoples 
that inhabit other countries. These manners and 
customs include the national games, sports, imusic, 
plays, dances, and, of course, above all, the language 
of the country.” 

Douglas Hyde’s activities, however, appeared to 
have been the fruits of a general awakening among the 
Irish as to their separateness from the English, and the 
Scot-ch. For, w^e find a Gaelic Athletic Association 
founded in 1884 by Michael Cusack, “Citizen Cusack” 
as he loved to be known by. 

The realization of this shame of imitation was the 
seed-plot of Irish Nationality. Politicians were late- 
comers to this field. Tlie Irish knew this sequence, and 
honoured the thought-leader. 

Bombay Plane Crash 

We extend our sympathy to the families of the 
forly-five men and women who lost their lives as 
a dbnspqucncc of the plane crash near Bombay. 
Amongst these were 13 American journalisfs who had 
been invited by the Dutc-h Government to report on 
their quarrel with the Republic of Indonesia ; of these 
the name of H. R. Knickerboker had been faaiiliar to"" 
Indian readers who during the last war had hold up the 
cause of India’s freedom as of all freedom movements 
in all colonial countries. 

They were the United States* “outstanding experts 
on international affairs, having interpreted world new^ 
regularly to millions of Americans either in written 
despatches or over the radio,” to quote frdm the tribut(' 
of Mr. Leo Henderson, U.S.A. ambassador to the 
Indian Union. They were returning home after finishing 
their job in Indonesia when this disaster overtook 
them. What they saw and heard has been recorded, and 
the U.S.A. press will have opportunity to feature ik 
But the personal element would be lacking. That is th« 
tragedy. Verily, in the midst of life we are in death. 
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Th£ European planters in Natal had long complained 
about the lack of labour to work on the sugar planta- 
tions. A new discovery about nlu' Natal soil revealed 
tliat the sugar-cane plant can flourish very well on it. 
The Bantus, the native inhabitants of the region, would 
not leave their reserves at the bidding of the new and 
unwelcome Ewopean intruders, and when forced, they 
were found to be unskilled, undependi^ble, and heavy- 
handed. But the Europeans realised that they were 
better than no labour. Hence, a heartless attempt was 
mach* to break up the native reserves. The greed of 
the European planters for ])rofils knew no bounds. It 
did not take a long time, however, for the European 
planters to discover tliat they were getting nowhere 
with Bantu labour. 

The planters then inad(‘ an attempt to import 
destitute Britons and orpliiincd British children to 
work on the plantations* but this al^o came to nothing. 
Another attempt W'as made to import British convicts, 
as colonists in Virginia and some other southern States 
of the Ainei'i(tan I’nion did. Prime Minister G’’ey 
lofused. At that time, indi'uliired Indian labourers wcae 
working hard in Maiiritui> and .some of the Wt‘st Indian 
islands. So the Natal plantei.s turned to India. With 
the jxirmission of Crev, the |)laul(T> corresponded with 
I lie East Itidia C(im'pany and the Colonial Office in 
London lo secure Indian laiiour to de\elop Natal. 

At first the Indian Ooverniiieiit refused. A present- 
day historian might happily speculate on the planters’ 
probable course of action if the Indian CJovernmcnt 
liad persisted in its refusal. Peihaps then there would 
have been no Indians in Soulli Afiica, nor a Mahatma 
Oandhi. Disappointi'd by tlu' refusal of the Govern- 
ment in India, and the upheaval in India due to the 
first War of Indian Independence in 1857, or what is 
officially known as the Indian Mutiny, one Natal Land 
Clkirnpany imported some Chini'se, but the Chinese 
desertions on the plantations became so frequent that 
lh(\v had to be repatriated cn mme. 

The Natal planters again reii( wed their request to 
the Indian Government in 1860 and the Indian Govern- 
ment finally agreed to send a contingent of Indian 
labourers as aij experiment. The Natal Government 
finally passed the Law 14 of 1859, empowering the 
eolonial government to permit the immigration of 
Indian labourers. 

There seems to have been some opposition from 
fhe Poor whites in Natal at that time, but the 
Enterests of the planters prevailed. On November 16, 
p 860 , a batch of Indian labourers, the first group, 
pirived on indenture for three years. Within six years 


that is by 1866, about 5,000 Indian indentured labourers 
had arrived in Natal and were at work, helping to lay 
the foundations of Natal’s prosperity. 

But soon the familiar abuses of the indenture 
system, which was nothing more than quasi-slavery, 
came up. llo]Jorts and rumours reached India that the 
Indian immigrants were ill-treated. An official inquiry 
held in the colony revealed tliat the reports were well- 
founded ; apart from general ill-treatment, wages were 
habitually held in arrears and in many case.s, not paid 
at all. As a result, Indian emigration to Natal was 
stopp(‘d by the Go\ eminent of India in 1£66. Immi- 
gration w^as reopened however, in 1874, when the Natal 
Government agreed to subsidize the Government of 
India £10,000 a year in respect of recruiting arrange- 
ments and the provision that the indentured labourer, 
on the expiration of his indenture, might commute his 
return j massage money to India to a parcel of land for 
free seltlomcnl in Natal. 

In 1875, the question of granting free land for the 
settlement of the ox-indentured Indian labourers, 
(‘iigaged some attention of the Clovernment in London, 
for even at tlie very inception of this proposal there 
.seeiu's lo hav(‘ been some opposition as the British 
colonies in Natal wanted only slave, or semi-sevvile 
labour, and no free Indians around.' The B.itish 
(Joveriiiiient ga\t' its decision on tins question wdien 
Lord 8ali.sbury stated in 1875 : 

“Ab’o\e all things, we must confidently exjiect 
a.s an indispensabb condition on the proposed 
arrangement that the colonial laws and their adminis- 
tration will be such that Indian settlors, who have 
completed the terms of service to which they agreed, 
as the return for the expense of bringing them to the 
colonie.s, wdll be free men in all respects, with 
privileges no whit inferior to those of any other 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects resident in the 
colonies.” 

The indentured labourers were recruited by agents 
in India under agreemonks to serve on conditions 
approved by the Government of India, for a period of 
three years, and Inter extended to five years. Thereafter 
the labourers were free and they could either enlist for 
a further term of indentured service, or return to India, 
or remain in Sou Mi Africa as jne liet tiers. When the 
indenture w^as over the labourer was only too anxious 
to get out, for by then he knew only too well the 
iniquities of the indenture system. As the number of 
ex-indentured labourers who remained as free settlers 
increased, the opposition of the European population 
to free Indians also increased. 

The European fear of Indian expansion in Natal* 
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expressed itself in fact, os early as 1880. And in 1887 a 
Commission appointed by^ the Natal Government to 
examine the validity of this fear reported that 

“The majority of the white colonists are strongly 
opposed to the presence of the free Indian as a rival 
and competitor, either in agricultural or commercial 
pursuits.*' 

In 1885 a Na.tal law forbade the owning of fixed 
property by the Indians. This was perhaps the earliest 
negation of Lord Salisbury’s promise of l.he conditions 
under which Indian immigrants were to live in South 
Africa. 

This did not mean, unfortunately, the end of 
Indian immigration into South Africa. The clamour for 
Indian immigrants^ continued. To the South African 
European mind the irrationality and the unlenability of 
begging for Indian labour and at the^ainc time denying 
them elementary privileges has never, as we know 
today, dawned. As a result of the pressure of the while 
colonists, the enactment providing for free settlement 
of ex-indentured labourers was repealed in 1891. After 
this repeal the European colonists did not ask for the 
end of immigration, though one would expect that to 
be their natural desire. Having realized that it was the 
Indian who contributed a major portion to the pros- 
perity of Natal, the British and the Boer planters still 
wanted the Indians, but with the condition that the 
Indian should come to Natal to labour for the European 
planters, and return to India as sucked oranges. They 
sought, without succc’ss, to recruit Indian labour on 
conditions that would permit compulsory repatriation. 

In 1893, Natal obtained responsible Government. 
And the newly won frei'dom gave the 'European ])Owor 
to persecute the Indian. Th(‘ vf'ry lU'xt year, in 1891, 
the Natal legi.slatiiro pas.sed a measure depriving 
Indians of their parliamentary franchise. Jose^jh 
Chamberlain in refusing to recommend the Bill for 
Royal Assent, .said : 

“The Bill involves in a common disability all 
natives of India without exception, and provides no 
•machinery by which an Indian can free himself from 
this disability, whatever his intelligence, hi.s educa- 
tion, or his status in the country. To as-sent to this 
measure would be an alTront on the people of India 
such as no Briti.sh Parliament could be a party to.” 

However, the British Government offered no 
opposition to the content of the colony’s anti-Indian 
legislation ; it only protested against the form of the 
legislation when it was ba.sed on differences of colour 
f.nd race. This was all the more hypocriti(;al for it 
achieved the end of* discrimination and yet, 
termiuologically it sounded like non-discrimination. 

In 1894, a young Indian barrister named Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi happened to be in South Africa 
on legal business. He took up this issue and laid the 
foundations of his political career — ^which was to 
become later spectacular and world-renowned with a 
struggle against the principle of national, racial and 
religious discrimination embodied in the 1894 Franchise 
BiU pf 


The question of non-indentured and ex-indentured 
Indians, or what was called “free’^ Indians came up 
again. And to discourage the presence of such Indians 
and to make their livelihood impossible another Act was 
passed in 1895. By this Act of 1895 every ex-indentured 
Indian who remained in Natal was required to take 
out each year a license at a fee of £3. ^Those who did 
not want to pay this tax were either urged to i;etutn to 
India or reindenture and become a half-slave again. 
Those who returned to India immediately wore granted 
free passages. Indian traders, incidentally trade being ^ 
the only occupation oi)en to ex-indentured Indians, 
were required to obtain liceascs from the local 
authorities and this requirement was used to restrict as 
well as harass the Indian traders. 

The question of e(iual treatment for Indians in 
what was now a self-governing Natal had assumed 
serious proportions. Speaking to the Colonial Conference 
in 1897 Joseph Chamberlain said : 

“We ask you also to bear iii mind the traditions 
of the Emi)ire which make no distin.il ion in favour 
of or agaiust race or eoloiu and to exclude by reason 
of their colour or by the reason of tluMr race all Her 
Majesty’.s Indian subjects or even all Asiatic subjects 
would 1)(‘ an act so offensive to those people that it 
W'ould be most painful, I am quite certain, to Her 
Majesty to have to .sancUon^it.” 

While the question of the so-called free Indians 
was cairsing considerable anxiety to the Indian com- 
munity and to the people in India, a tiny tritikle of 
una.s.sisted ('migration to Natal both from India and 
lOast Africa began. These were small-scale trad(‘rs and 
I'usmessmen who had gone to South Africa to serve 
the needs of the Indian community. The violent 
opp(Jsition to this voluntary eaiigratiou found jexpression 
in a hooligan demonstration at Durban in 1896 when 
the then relalively unknown young Indian barrister 
Gandhi escaped lynching. The result, of this thin stream 
of free Indian emigration wa."" that in 1897 the first 
measure stojjping Indian Immigration was passed by 
the Act 1 of 1897 in Natal. This Act required all Indian 
immigrants to pass a language test in o European 
language I This simply meant that the South African 
Europeans did not want better class and free Indians 
but wanted only the underprivileged sections of the 
Indian population, for this Act, however, did not pul?' 
an end to indentured immigration. 

In spite of these restricting and curbing pieces ot 
Ic'gislation many Indians somehow managed to liv(^ in 
Natal. 8o the British and Dutch opposition to the 
presence of Indians became intensified. In 1903 a tax 
of £3 was imposed on the children of ex-indentured 
Indians when they reached the age of consent which 
was sixteen years in the case of boys and thirteen in 
the case of girls. 

In spite of these series of anti-Indian laws, the 
Indians still seemed to be around I So in 1907 a 
Commission was appointed in Natal to enquire into the 
Indian question. This Commission, though composed 
of only South African Europeans, reported that 
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''Absolute and conclusive proof has been put 
forth before the Commission that several industries 
owe their existence and present conditions entirely 
to Indian labour. The Indians are industrious, law- 
abiding and on the whole sober in their habits, and 
it has been proved that their presence has had no 
injurious effect on the morals of the whites or the 
natives.'^ 

One would expeeb that in the light of the recom- 
mendations of this Commission^ certain anti-Indian 
laws would have been repealed. On the contrary, the 
very next year the question of curtailing further even 
the elementary rights of Indians in Natal came up 
before the legislature. Sir Liege Hulett fqieaking in the 
Natal Parliament observed in defence of the Indian : 

“The •condilion of the colony before the 
importation of Indian labour was one of gloom, it 
w^as one lliat then and there threatened to extinguish 
the vitality of tlu' country, and it was only bv llie 
Government assisting tlie impoitation of Indian 
labour that tlii' eoiinlry liegun at once to revi\o. The 
coast has been tinned mlo one of the most pros- 
perous jiarls of South Africa.” 

In the same year when there was a gri’at agitation 
in India against tlie ill-treaiment of Indians in -South 
Africa Lord Ciirzon, who was the Viceroy of India, 
observed : 

“In the first place, as regards Soiitli Africa itself 
the Indian labourer, or at any rate tli(' educated 
man who is behind the Indian labourer and who 
lias conducted this agitation, sees tliat tlie Indian 
artisan is invited and. is even encouraged to 
emigrate from India. We send him to a colony 
which he enriches by his laliour and tlu n the soeie’v 
there appears to turn round upon him as if h(' wi're 
a dog H(' is penalised there not for Ins \ires, but 
for Ills virtues. It is bcM'aiise he is a solior, 
industmous, frugal and saving man lliat lie is such 
a forrnidalile ecoiiomie dangi'r ; and tlien th(’ Iiuluin 
rightly 1 (’members that at any rab' in a larg(’ number 
of eases he has fought for the British Empire in 
South Africa and that it was largely owing to his 
elTorts t-hat Natal was saved.” 

When the Union was formed in 1910 Natal ceased 
to be an independent, self-governing colony and the 
Indian affairs became a Union or a “federal” matter, 
as it were. Natal became a province in the Union of 
South Africa. 

j Before we trace further the history of the Indian 
immigrant in the province of Natal, let us look at his 
progress in the sister province of Transvaal. 

In the Transvaal, European protests against 
Asiatic immigration were received by the Republican 
Government as early as 1884. The material of these 
protests took shape in Law 3 of 1885, which was 
amended in 1887. Under the provisions of this law, 
Asiatics were deprived of citizenship and the right to 
own property. It required all Asiatics wishmg to trade 
i*! the Transvaal to register and in the case of a new 
entrant, at a price of £3. This law al^o empowered the 
local government to set aside for alleged sanitary 
reasons, (it did not distinguish between the wealthy 
the under-privileged Asiatics), streets, wards, and 
location for the residence of Asiiitj^s, Thus, for the 


first time the principle of Asiatic segregation was 
irtroduced and this has become the main demand of 
the Europeans, both privileged and under-privileged^ 
since then.' This law, its interpretation, and the 
•difficulty in enforcing such sweeping and broad legis- 
lation, was the subject of much controversy between 
II is Majesty’s Government and the Republican 
Government of Transvaal. This controversy between 
the London and the Transvaal Governments was 
reflected in a speech by Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of 
State for War, and an ex-Viccroy of India, who stated 
on the outbreak of the Boer War, that of all the mis- 
deeds of the Boers, none filled him wiih so much anger 
as their treatment of the Indians. He proceeded to paint 
a lurid picture of the politi^’a! evils which might have 
been expected to follow in India itself if England had 
failed to put an ('iid to .such insolent injustice. 
Profe.ssor W. K. Hancock admirably summarizes the 
situation in his observation : 

“Till the very eve of the Houth African War, 
Briti.sh Ministers conliniK'd to denounce to British 
audience tlu’ enormity of President Kruger’s treat- 
ment of the Queem Victoria’s Indian subjects. It 
was an offence against human equality. It was an 
affront to British dignity. It was, m short, a just 
cause — though certainly not the only just cause nor 
the chief one* — of war. Indians, within the Transvaal 
and outside it, might be excused if they^ hoped for 
great things from a British victory. The Indians 
of Natal, inspired by Gandhi, demonstrated their 
loialty as British subjects by organizing an ambu- 
lance c(>r]*s. But the end of the war brought bitter 
(li.silluMoumcnt. Before^ long tlicir complaints were 
assailing tin' ears of Hnlish administrators in the 
(onqueHMl repiiblic.s and of the distant authorities 
in London. 

“They askt'd, in fact, that the British adminis- 
tr.it ion in the Transvaal should be true to their 
I'lofc'.ssions and promises, wdiich th(’ Bnli.sh GoviTn- 
nierit had niad(\ The very reverse happeimd. The 
new British officials enforced them (anti-Indian 
h'gi.slation) with unprecedented efficiency.” 

After tlie Boer War of 1899-1902, the Dutch 
Republjp of Transvaal became a Briti.sh Crown 
Colony. But the transference of power from 
President Kruger to Lord Milner did not mean, as 
observed already, alleviatign in the least of Indian 
suffering. 

In 1902 and in 1901, the Governor, Lord Milner, 
put forw'ard proposals for the registration of the 
Asiatics. In 1902, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain rejcct-ed the 
proposal and said that it w'ould be impossible to 
defend wdiat would practically be a continuance of the 
s>'stcm of the South African Republic against which 
Her Majesty’s Government had so strongly and 
reiieatedly protested. 

In Pretoria, the provincial capital of Transvaal, a 
new department to take charge of Asiatic affairs was 
created. Its sole aim was to prevent the entry of 
Asiatics, not from Asia into South Africa, but from 
Natal and other provinces into Transvaal. It was like 
the Madras Presidency preventing the entry of an 
individual who belonged to the Orissa ^province, in 
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1904, Mr. Lyttletcm, while agreeing to the introduction 
of an Immigration Ordinance to restrict the entry of 
Indians in the future by applying a dictation test in 
a European language, refused to sanction legislation 
taking away rights for which Indians had contended 
in Eepublican days and which subsequently had £>een 
assured to them. European opinion in the Transvaal 
was, however,- by no means satisfied, and continued 
efforts were made to impose further restriction upon 
, Asiatics. The Immigration Restriction Act of 1907 and 
the Asiatic Law Amendment Act of 1907, besides 
introducing a European language test, demanded the 
registration of Asiatics and the recording of finger- 
prints. The Transvaal Government’s contention was 
that this extreme measure was necessary to prevent 
illicit entry of Asiatics into Transvaal who had not 
obtained or registered a domicile there. These dis- 
criminatory and stringent measures were the occasion 
of . the first passive resistance movement of Gandhi. 
According to the Indians, tlic main grievance was that 
the taking of finger-prints implied a criminal status 
and the immigration law excluded Indians who were 
British subjects, unlike the Dutch immigrants, solely 
on the supjjoscd grounds of “race.” In fact, the Indian 
reaction on the whole was against the British-Boer 
attitude of smug, self-assured superiority over the 
Indians on some unintelligible grounds. In speaking 
of the Immigration Restriction Act of 1907, Lord 
Morley said : 

“The act may work gra\e injustice, since 
British Indian subjects who had before 1902 acquired 
domicile in the Transvaal, but, having temporarily 
left the colony, had not logisteied themselves, may 
under its provisions be debarred from re-entry.” 

These discriminatory and stringent measures were 
the occasion for the first passive resistance campaign 
under Mohandas K. Gandhi’s direction. According to 
Hancock : 

Whether or not these conjectures of motive are 
well founded, the fact is clear that the local British 
administration had both in word and deecP repu- 
diated those principles of justice to which the 
British Government had appealed on behalf of the 
Indians in the Transvaal. Would the British Govern- 
ment endorse this repudiation ? Would the Indian 
community submit to it ? Gandhi and his associates 
were prepared to go to considerable lengths to allay 
the fears of the Transvaal Europeans. They were 
willing to submit, as a voluntary act, to a new regis- 
tration of Indians lawfully resident in the IVansvaal, 
completely with passes of identification, photo- 
gr^hs, and finger-prints. Tliis, they argued, should 
suffice to allay all fear of an influx of unqualified 
Indians. But the British administration insisted on 
achieving its purpose by stringent legal enactment, 
and to this end drew up the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Ordinance of 1906. On the ilth of September, 
*19W, a large gathering of the Indian population of 
Johannesburg assembled in a Jewish theater hired 
for a meeting of protest. The date of the meeting 
has wme importance, for it was then that a new 
principle and method of struggle came into being 
^among Indian. Europeans called it Passive Resist- 
0100 . , Twenty years later Satyagraha proved 


itself to be the most baffling and dangerous weapon 
with which Indians resisted British rule in their own 
country. In 1906 it rallied Indians in ^uth Africa 
to a more resolute struggle than any which they had 
yet attempted.” 

Before resorting to passive resistance Gandhi did 
everything in his power to have the repugnant ordi- 
nance repealed. He appealed to ,the I^ndon Govern- 
ment. He himself led a deputation of Indians tq London 
and laid the Indian case before Lord Elgin, the Colonial 
Secretary. Lord Elgin replied to the deputation with 
the polite but inconclusive remarks which are in order 
on occasions of this kind. However, there was a little 
hope at the beginning, for a dispatch of Lord Elgin to 
Lord Selbornc, dated 29ih November, 1^, contained 
the refusal of the Go^’o^nmcnt to accept then ti e 
Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance. 

Till now the sloiy might appear as a struggle 
•between the upright British Government and the Boers, 
the villains of the peace. But, as it soon became 
ai)parent, it was not a struggle between unjust colonists 
and honest English administrators in London, for the 
administrators identified with the colonists soon enough. 
The truth was that not the Boers alone or the South 
African British alone, but, the responsible British 
administration and their London advisers were res- 
ponsible for the greatest ufTence to the Indian comh 
munity. 

In a few monUis after Gandhi’s return from London, 
Transvaal received responsible government. The new 
power was quick to assert itself and the 1906 ordinance 
appeared unchanged as Act 2 of 1907. Lord Elgin wrote 
to the Governor of Transvaal that Ills Majesty's 
Government was opposed (o tlic principle involved in 
the legislation, but felt unwilling to resist the *European 
w'ill of the colony. The Indians were thus betrayed. 

Gandhi started his campaign of passive resistance. 
It took the form of refusal to register and of deliberate 
and previously intimated breaches of the law. Hundreds 
of Indians courted imprisonment, and widespread sym- 
pathy was aroused in India and England. Even the 
Transvaal administration, which neither knew nor res- 
pected public opinion, was gravely embarrassed. By now 
the law of 1906 had become the “Black Act,” but the 
administration did not budge. In 1907, it passed the,^ 
Immigration Restriction Act and Gandhi felt justified 
in using his newly found and powerful non-violent 
technique of satyagraha to oppose this piece of legis- 
lation also. Gandhi and several of his followers were 
arrested and imprisoned, but the Acts continued to be 
on the Statute Book. 

Months passed in the Transi^aal struggle between 
the Indian j^assive resisters and the British Transvaal 
Government over the natural rights of the former in the 
province. In 1910, the two Boer settlomente and the 
two British colonies coalesced and becajn® the Union of 
South Africa. With the formation of the Union, the 
general immigration and the Indian question became the 
central federal subject and no more those of the pro- 
vinces. the newly created Union Government 
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piBjmed to draft a new and general Immigration Law, 
retaining all 'the obnoxious features of the past 
measures, criticism of a small but enlightened European 
community within tiie Union, in India and the United 
lungdom became loud. The usual procedure of the 
Government of India sending a protest to the British 
Colonial Secretary in London became invalid for the 
Colonial Secretary had no more any power over the 
Union. So the Government of India began to negotiate 
directly with the Government of South Africa and 
suggested the deputation of the well-known and able 
Indian statesman, Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, to 
explore the possibilities of and widen the area of agree- 
ment. Gokhale 's visit to the Union of South Africa, 
instead of averfing the passing of the contemplated 
(leneml Immigration Bill, dce])ened the existing crisis. 
(Jokhale met the South African Cabinet and obtained 
M promise from General Botha, the then Premier of 
South Africa, that the Registration Act would be 
repealed, the discriniinalioj in the Iiuinigratioii Act 
.would be remo\<‘d and tlie £3 Poll Tax would be 
’ aholished. In 1913, General Siiiuls denied that this 
I'iomisc‘ had been given to Mr. Gokhale ! Gandhi also 
believed that Mr. Gokhale extracted this promise. Now, 
then, were two conflicting interpretations of what 
iipiiears to have befui an express verbal agreement. 
Candhi called it “a breach of pledge” while Smuts 
denied the pledge as such. A." if ihe existing provocation 
uas not. enough, rnon; fuel was added to the fire. 
Mr. Justice Seaile of the Cape Supreme Court 
give out a decision in March, 1931, winch invalidated 
iMMiTiages performed accoi’ding to the Indian religious 
rjte.s. This affccLod all the Indians, llindu.s as well as 
Moslems, as* they were all iinariahly married according 
to Hindu and Moslem rites. This foolish vlecision of 
j'iegitnnizing ludian children and ca.sting aspersion on 
the marital status of Indian w'omcn, made the delicate 
Ml nation worse. The result was that Gandhi’s passiv e 
lesistance movement received an added emotional and 
leligious impetus and the support of the Indian women 
who felt scandalized over the Court’s decision. Then 
Candhi launched his more spectacular pas.si\c resistance 
jcampaign. 

In the words of Hancock, on the 6lh of Novembt'r, 
Gandhi Jed a band of over 2,000 ^pilgrims’, nearly 
rJ.l of whom were strikers from the Newcastle Coal 
Mines, towards the border of Transvaal. To cross the 
borders was a broach of the Immigiation I^aws of 
iransvaal, and it was Gandhi’s plan to win justice by 
fomx^elling the authorities to enforce the law upon so 
a company of willing sufferers, that its iniquity, 
|nd therefore its weakness, would become flagrant in 
fce eyes of the whole world and even in the eyes of 

European community of South Africa. This is not 
be place to record the dramatic episodes in which 
fandhi’s plan unfolded itself— the stages of the 
^Igrims* march, the arrests of, leaders, the deportation 
the main body to Natal, the new strikes everywhere 
tiong the labourers, the transformation of compounds 


into prisons, the rising excitement in South Africa, the 
growing indignations in India, where on the 24th of 
November, the Viceroy proclaimed the Indian people's 
“deep and burning sympathy” with their fellow cduntry- 
men in South Africa. These are some of the sensational 
scences in an action which was working to its close. 

To give the full quotation, Lord Harding, the then 
Viceroy of India, speaking in the City of Madras, 
said : 

. “Recently your compatriots in South Africa have 
taken matters into thoir own hands by organizing 
what is called pa.ssivc rc.sistance to laws which they 
consider invidious and unjust, an opinion which we 
who watch thoir syuggic from afar cannot but 
share. Tiicy have viomtcd, as they intend to violate, 
thosf' law.s, with full knowledge of the penalties 
involved, and leadv with all courage and patience 
to endure thos(^ pen.-ltir s In all this, they have the 
sympathy of India d('cp and burning, and not only 
of India, hut of all those who like myself, without 
being Indians themselves, have fei'lmgs’ of sympathy 
for the pi'ople of this country.” 

Now the South African Government, for the first 
time, awoke to its rp.'^]»onsibilities as a Government, 
shaking the fetters of white South African supremacy 
prejudices. It appointed an Indian Enquiry Commis- 
sion, under tin* chairnumship of Sir William Solomon, 
at the suggestion of the Indian Government, to inquire 
into the grievances of the Indian community that had 
culminated in this aatyaQrnha. The Indian Government 
deputed Sir Benjamin Robertson, one of its civil 
serv'ants, to give evidence before the eommisciion. The 
Commission’s report which cleared the almosiihere 
paved the way for a Rottlement by reporting that the 
Indian grievances were w^ell founded. It rerommended 
the abolition of the £3 Tax in Natal, the abolition of 
regi.sl ration in the Transvaal, and recognition of the 
validity of Indian marriago.s. These recommendations 
nsulird in the Indian Relief Act of 1914, which satisfied 
the Indian community on these immediate issues. The 
Indian Relief Act was at best a palliative and not a 
permanent solution. There was still enough legislation 
or the Statute Book, which w'as repugnant to the 
Indians. Gandhi, in a communication to Smuts, the 
then Premier, obserATd that the Indians would someday 
raise the other issues for complete satisfaction, and he 
could not be expected to rest until full civic rights had 
been conceded to the Indian population. Smuts, on the 
contrary, felt that the Indian Relief Act should be 
accepted as a complete settlement of, the controversy. 
Thus, even in the dim good-will engendered in the 
after-struggle quietness, seeds of a future disagreement 
were sown by these opposing interpretations of the 
settlement. This Act also emx)owcred the Union 
Government to repatriate voluntarily any Indian who 
hud lost right to a passage by unspecified residence as 
a free Indian. 

Gandhi and Smuts corresponded on other minor 
matters pertaining primarily to the administration of^ 
che Act, namely, that the law should be administered 
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a just manner with the due regard to vested 
rights.*' This phase of the controversy came to an end 
by what has come to be known as the Smuts-Gandhi 
agreeriient. Gandhi ended his passive resistance move- 
ment and returned to India. 

Gandhi and the Indian community accepted the 
Immigration Act of 1913. Under this Act (which is 
applicable to all classes and peoples of Asia) Asiatics, 
with the exception of wives and children of domiciled 
relatives are prohibited from entering South Africa, not 
CO nomine, but under a certificate of the Minister issued 
in terms of Section 4(1) (a). The provisions of this Act 
confined the movement (jf Asiatics to the provinces in 
which they were resident. ^ 

It had been hoped that the termination of Indian 
immigration would allay the fears of European South 
Africans and that the Union Government would make 
out justice to the already existing Indian population. 
In the midst of World W'ar I, at the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, General Smuts had expressed the 
hope that India’s acceptance of the dominion’s immi- 
gration policies of restriction would make it easy for 
themi to satisfy her wishes for equality of treatment 
for Indians who had already domiciled in the Domi- 
nions. He said^ : 

“In South Africa there has been this funda- 
mental trouble that the white community has been 
afraid of opening the door too wide to Indian 
immigration. I have always j(dt fiurc that once the 
white community in South Africa wore rid of the 
fear that they were going to bo flooded by unlimited 
iiiimigralion from India, all Iht' other questions 
would be considered subsidiary, and would become 
easily and perfectly solubh'." 

This question of according Indians equal political 
and economic status came up again at the Imperial 
Conference in 1918. It was found that the hopes 
General Smuts raised in 1917 were loft unfulfilled. The 
European South Africans not only did not permit the 
Government to redress the grievances of the Indians, 
but clamoured for more discrimination against the 
Indians, which meant of course more grievances for the 
Indians. India became impatient and did not demand 
any more specific solution for a specific grievance, but 
asked for complete citizenship equality between Indian 
and European South Africans. The quarrel between 
India and. South Africa at three successive Imperial 
Conferences revealed the depth of injustice to which 
European South Africans could descend to retain their 
special privileges. It must be remembered that the 
quarrel was about the rights of some 200,000 Indians, 
a few drops in the population ocean of India, and an 
inconsiderable minority in South Africa itself. ^The 
quarrel ended in a deadlock but it was a kind of 
quarrel which yrecks empires." 

At the 1918 Imperial Conference the delegates 
from ^be Government of India recounted the numerous 
ihjuirtiioes inflicted on the South African Indians. They 
economic discrimination in the purchase and 
of land* the grant of licenses to trade, offen- 


sive railway regulations, and the denial of the munidpat 
provincial and federal franchise. 

In the meanwhile the first World War had been 
concluded. General Smuts, who had done nothing to 
look into these grievances, had occasion to observe 
about the Indian troops that served under him, thus : 

‘T wish here publicly to* repeal that I havc had 
no more loyal, devoted and brave troopa under me 
than those troops from the Indian Empire and I 
think the young South Africans who went with me 
and who fought side by side with those heroes from 
Asia, today have more kindly feelings than they had 
before towards the Indian population of South 
Africa.” 

These sentiments soon vanished into the thin fur 
and those “young South Africans" on tlieir return from 
the war became more anti-Indian than ever. 

When the war was over, a new flame of dis- 
crimination, hatred and misunderstanding of the 
Indians sprang up from the members of the old contro- 
versy. Industrial and trade Repression in South Africa 
resulted in unemployment. And the ever existent pro- 
blem of the South African poor whiles became intensi- 
fied. Some Indians had become by then persons of 
considerable wealth and several were found in various 
industrial occupations. As usual at the end of every 
war and the chaos of its aftermath, ignorant, panicky 
and perplexed citizens, whom the war “to save demo- 
cracy" had alTccted adversely, began to search for a 
scapegoat. False and mischievous rumours that the 
Indians were outstripping the Europeans in population 
increase and that South Africa was gradually becoming 
nothing more than an annexe of India, were spread. No 
census had been taken sincjc that of 1911 and these 
fears had to wait and wore only allayed 4)y the 1921 
census report of South Africa, which revealed that the 
rate of growth of the Indian population was smaller 
than that of the Europeans. 

In the Transvaal, these fears found expression in 
resurrecting dead issues. A forgotten and ignored 
provision of the Gold Law of 1918 whicli forbade 
Indians from residing on proclaimed land was brought 
back to life. All of the Rand was declared proclaimed 
land with the result that the Indians in the Transvaal 
were faced with utter ruin. A select committee was 
appointed to inquire into the Indian grievances. The 
Committee, composed as it was, of South African 
Government officials, and therefore divorced of the 
ability to view South African problems impartially, 
heard the Indian and European points of view, but 
finally endorsed the European point of view in its 
recommendations. The result was that jdie Asiatic' Land 
and Trading Amendment Act was passed. This legis- 
lation debarred the Indians from obtaining new trading 
licenses and strictly enforced the Transvaal law, which 
forbade Indians from owning immovable property. 
Justice was again denied and the Indians bb usual, 
lost. . ' 

As if this were not enough, the European Sduth 
Africans began tq clamour the very negt yeai* fqr 
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/urtlier testrioiionist ttieflaUfed that would render decent 
Indian exiRtence impoaeible. So yet another commission 
was appointed in 10^ to inquire into Indian trading and 
property rights, in fact to inquire whether Indians had 
become in the meanwhile, commercially successful. 
The appointment of a commission or a committee in 
South African politics usually signifies next to nothing. 
It is usuall;^ intended to divert popular attention from 
some issue or other. As for the recommendations of the 
commission, they are usually not acted upon. The 
Lang-Robertson Commission reported in 1922 and 
declared against compulsory segregation, repatriation 
and further curtailing of the almost non-existent rights 
of Asiatics. The Commission observed : 

^‘Wc^^fimf ourselves wholly unable to support 
the policy of repression whicli wiis advocated by 
some of the witnesses. Indiscnminale .segregation of 
Asiatics in locations and .similar re.stric<ive measures 
would result in eventually reducing them to helotry. 
Such meusures, apart from their injustice and in- 
humanity, would degradt' lln’ Asiatic and react upon 
the European unfavourabl 3 \” 

All these repressive measures — both proposed and 
passed — generated great heat at the 1921 Imperial 
Conference in London. General Smuts, who represented 
South Africa, was unable to take a long and statesman’s 
point of view, and in fact was unable to conduct him- 
self as a representative of the Union Government, 
which was composed not only of European.^, but also of 
Indians, Malaya, Chinese, and the Natives. Smuts’ 
utterances at the Conference revealed that he did not 
come there as a spokesman of the South African 
Union, composed of various ethnic elements, but as a 
spokesman for only the European community. The 
delegates wjio represented India wore conditioned by 
wounded pride and a burning desire to get oven. 
Other factors of inter-imperial relations were anything 
but happy and rendered the atmosphere of the 
Conference on the whole sullen and resentful. 

The unsatisfactory Moutagu-Cheliusford Consti- 
tutional Reforms lor India had just been launched. 
The Indian National Congress was demanding indepen- 
dence and Oandhi was on the eve of launching a 
satyagraha campaign ; and the Indian nation as a 
v’hole was smarting under the lacerations of the 
AInritsar massacre and its unpleasant aftermath. The 
Indian delegates at the 1921 Imperial Conference did 
not ask for the redress of any specific grievance. They 
simply demanded, as before, complete political and 
economic equality for the South African Indian com- 
munity. They asked for franchise and refused to 
withdraw any of these legitimate demands. 

While the Imperial Conference settled nothing and 
achieved little, the anti-Indian legislation began to 
mount in South Africa. Natal, where most of the South 
Africa Indians lived, struck the next series of blows. 
The Natal Government passed Provincial Ordinances 
in 1922 and 1923, debarring Indians from leasing or 
purchasing lands belonging to municipalities. This 
Ordmanoe sealed the fate of Indians in Durban, the 
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city which claims the majority of South African 
Indians. 

As an ironical and bitterly humorous aside, it must 
be mentioned that when the infant League of Nations 
assembled in 1922 in Geneva, the representative of the 
South African Government, General Smuts, put forth 
the following resolution, which was, of course, passed 
by the League. The resolution said : 

^‘The Assembly expresses the hope that the 
States, which arc not bound by any legal obligation 
with respect to minorities, will never! hele.ss observe 
in their treatment of their own racial, religious, or 
linguistic minorities, at least as high a standard of 
justice and toleration is required by any of the 
treaties and by the regular action of the regular < 
Council.” 

It need hardly be added that tlie South Arriean 
Government did not adojit this rcsolulion, as far as 
her own minorities were concerned. Pos.sibly her 
tremendous guilt complex was responsible for her- 
sponsoring this resolution. 

In 1923, another Imperial Conference Tvas sum- 
moned and this time the rift between India and South 
Africa became complete. Much oratory was w'asted on 
the concept of citizenship in general, and British 
citizenship in particular, and the political rights and 
responsibilities of a national of the British Common- 
wealth and the Empire. India was represented by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and General Smuts represented 
South Africa. General Smut.s in repudiating the cl^jlms 
and the contentions pf the Indian statesman, observed : 

‘‘There is one British citizenship over the whole 
Ern])ire and there' should he. That is .something 
.solid and entiuring, but we must not place a wrong 
interiuetation upon it. We must not deii\c Iroiu 
the (me Hnlish citizenship the rights of franchise, 
because that would be a profound mistake. The 
attitude has been that franchise does not depend 
upon British citizenship. It is only m India this 
position is not understood. Indians go to the length 
of deriving from their British citizenship the further 
motion of equal franchise rights also, and they claim 
they may go from India to any other part and enjoy 
the same franchise rights as other }>arts of the 
Empire. I think that is wrong not only as regards 
India, but as regards every part of the Empire. I 
do not think an Australian, for instance, should 
come to South Africa and claim franchise there as a 
matter of course. He is a Briti.sh .subject and on that 
footing we are (njiial in the eye of the law ; but 
when it comes to the exercise of j'olitical franchise 
rights, I think there is a great difference and a 
distinction and we should recognize that. And where 
a dislinction is carried into actual practice, as it is 
in South Africa, it should not bo looked upon as an 
indignity, as a reflection on the citizens of any 
dominion, including India, w^ho come to us and 
who do not get tho.se rights. That is really all I wish 
to say about this matter. 

“I noticed in Dr. Sapru *s statement a remark 
W'hich almost looked like a threat, that if India fails 
in forcing on us the view which she holds so 
strongly, then she may be compelled to mi^e a 
question of foreign policy. Well, I would say this, 
you cannot have it both ways. As long as it is a 
matter of what are the rights of a Briti£ subject 
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ii a ffiatter ot foreign JSolicy. It is a niatter 
entirely domestic to the British Empire. If it becomes 
a question of foreign policy, then India cannot claim 
on t^e ground of their British citisenship any more 
the'vrecognition of any particular right. Once they 
appeal to a tribunal, whether it be the League of 
Nations, or whether it be outside the British 
Empire, they can no longer use as an argument the 
common British citizenship.'’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in reply, observed ; 

"There is an essential confusion in the position, 
which General Smuts takes. Really the fact of the 
matter is this ; you cannot, according to the modern 
law of citizenship, and according to the latest 
development of thought upon this subject, have two 
kinds of citizenship in the same empire, a higher 
and a lower. When I go to your country and satisfy 
the requirements of the law of franchise you have 
no right to tell me that because I am an Indian 
subject of His Majesty I shall not be entitled to 
exercise my parliamentary rights. Therein lies the 
whole position General Smuts has taken. 

"And with regard to the disability of the Indians 
in the purchase of town lands, in respect of trade 
licenses and other things, General Smuts, as I said 
before, had not a word to say in his speech this 
morning. Therefore, the position remains this : that 
while I receive support substantial and general from 
His Majesty’s Government, and all the Dominion 
Prime Ministers, I have received no support from 
General Smuts. On the contrary, he has expressed 
the desire that the resolution of 1921 should be 
repealed. I hope for the reputation of this Con- 
ference, for the reputation of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers, and the reputation of His Majesty’s 
Government, nothing of the kind will be done : and 
though you may tell my countrymen that the pro- 
blem is undoubtedly a difficult one, I request you 
also to say you are doing everything to try to dis- 
cover the means of solving it. If you do that, you 
will change out attitude with regard to the great 
imperial questions. 

“General Smuts said that as a British subject I 
could not claim that this problem would pass from 
the stage of a domestic problem to that of a foreign 
problem. He misunderstood me. It is not difficult to 
foresee the stage being reached when even the 
Government of India, whom he has attacked over 
its attitude in regard to Kenya, (but I must adhere 
for the very same attitude) may find it necessary to 
appeal to His Majesty’s Government and say that 
one part of the Empire is standing against the other, 
and it is for you and His Majesty’s Government now 
to treat this problem, inside your own Common- 
wealth, as you would deal with a problem of foreign 
policy. That is what I meant, and I anticipate a 
stage like that being reached at no distant date 
in so far as relations of India with South Africa are 
concerned.” 

It may be remarked in passing that Sir Tej 
Bahadur’s statement proved prophetic, for twenty-three 
years later, that is in 1946, the problemi of Indians in 
South Africa had to be brought before the United 
Nations General Assembly. But more of this later. 

To the above contention of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
General Smuts did not have any reply. He, therefore, 
ffdled at the 192S Imperial Conference in his efforts to 
llffpeal the 1921 Imperial Conference Resolution for fair 
of Indians in the British Commonwealth. 


Smuts found the British Government and DbmilidiHl 
Governments on the aide of India. He retomed. $0 
South Africa, frustrated and only to forget the tmpjttisl 
context of the Indian qiiestion and treat it purely as a 
South African domestic affair. 

In 1924, the Smuts Government introduced the 
Class Areas Bill, drafted by the late Sir Patrick Dun- 
can, then Minister for the Interior of the South 
African Government. This Bill authorizedf the esta- 
blishment of separate trading and residential areas for 
persons who were neither Native nor European South ^ 
Africans. This simply meant segregation of Asiatics 
both for residential and trading purposes, which meant 
economic disaster as well as social humiliation, to the 
Indians. As far as Smuts was concerned, the Bill was 
a definite breach of promise given to Gandhi to respect 
"vested rights.” Smuts vacillated between’ his alleged, 
desire to mete out justice to the Indians and to satisfy 
the intolerant Boer nationalist opposition, and failed 
to take a courageous stand. In the 1924 elections he 
was defeated in his own constituency and General 
Hertzog succeeded him as the Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa. 

When General Hertzog assumed office he wanted 
to show that the Boer naitonalists were right in electing 
him instead of General Smuts. So he authorized Dr. 
Malan then Minister of the Interior in his Government 
to introduce a stringent 'measure of segregation. It 
included all the reactionary features of the earlier Bill 
of Smuts, plus a prohibition against the entry of wives 
and children lawfully doiuicilod in South Africa. This 
Bill, the Areas Reservation and Immigration Registra- 
tion (Further provision) Bill, which was to take effect 
in 1930 raised a storm of protest, in India and of course 
among the Indians in South Africa. This bill, as many 
before this, was drafted in general terms, but was aimed 
at the Indians. Hertzog, frankly if soinewliat brutally, 
admitted that the aim of the Bill was “to supi)loment 
the inducement which is held out to Indians to leave 
the country.” The Minister of the Interior was equally 
outspoken. In introducing the Bill he said : 

“The Bill frankly starts from the supposition 
that the Indian as a race in this country is an alien 
element in the population, and no solution of this 
question will be acceptable to the country, iinle^^ 
it results in a very considerable reduction of the 
Indian population.” 

Several witnesses deposed before the Committee 
hearings both for and against the Indian community. 
The Indians pointed out with great justification that in 
the majority of cases the Indians, had been brought to 
South Africa by the Natal Government which solely 
needed their labour and that, once they had acquired 
the legal domicile, they were entitled, as citizens of 
the Union and the Commonwealth to just treatment 
and did not merit persecution as a minority. It 
further pointed out that., if the Indian was an alien 
element in South Africa, so was the European, bo|4i th^ 
Dutch and the British, for strictly neit^r were 
ethnically indigenous to the country. Zt .muet 
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retneltibered that in ail this disciiasion the poor 
Negroes, perhaps the most under-privileged people in 
tile world, natives of the land, have been completely 
ignored. 

In the same year, 1P24, attention in India was 
directed to Kenya, where a similar problem was await- 
ing solution. So the Indian National Congress deputed 
Mrs. Saro)ini Naidu to visit Kenya to study the 
situation. The South African Indians seized the 
opportunity and invited Mrs. .Naidu to visit South 
Africa as well. She visited the country, went on a 
lecture tour, and tried to arouse sympathy and under- 
standing from the microscopic! minority of enlightened 
South African European i)Oiuilalion. Before leaving 
South Africa she suggested a “round tabic conference' 
to reconcile the opposing points of view of India and 
South Africa. 

Mrs. Naidu’s return to India enabled the public in 
India to get a first hand picture of the plight of the 
South African Indians. When Nationalist agitation 
against the South African Bill gained momentum, the 
Government of India asked the South African Govern- 
ment to discuss the proposed legislation at a “round 
table conference." The Hcrlzog Government agreed to 
the principle of the Conferontx* providc}d that it also 
discussed the possibilities of repatriation, which the 
Indian Government ^^ils to assist by offering land for 
scuttling the returning Indians. When the Indian 
Government declined to consider this pos>ibility the 
Fertzog Government reintroduced * the same Bill in 
1926. In re-introducing the measure General Hertzog 
said : 

“We Juul a light to say to the* Government of 
India that any intc'ifereiice from the outside in our 
domestic affairs would be tolerated neither by the 
people of South Africa as a whole*, nor by the bulk 
of the followers of any political party in the country. 
For this reason, and under these circumstances, we 
intimated to the Govornnicnt of India (hat we are 
not in principle opposed lo the holding of a Round 
Table Conference, but if we did hold one, then m 
the proposed discussions must be included this 
articular point, that the Government of India shall 
e asked to be willing to co-ojoerate with the 
Government of the Union of South Africa to assist 
Jthe Government in making the scheme of voluntary 
repatriation more effective than it is. We more 
particularly thought of the possibility of holding out 
with the assistance and co-opcralion of the Govern- 
ment of India an additional inducement lo the 
Indians to leave the country by holding out to them 
the possibility of an advantageous land settlement 
in India or adjacent territories." 

Thereupon several official and unofficial goodwill 
delegations were exchanged between the two countries 
As a result, the Asiatic Bill was dropped finally and the 
Indian Government consented to discuss a plan for 
assisted repatriation and the South African Government 
Agreed to a Round Table Conference. The Conference 
between the representatives of the Governments of 
India and South Africa met in Capetown on 17th 
I^Oemher, 1026, in coTnera, and concluded their deli- 
barattom on nth January^ 1927. On the 2l8t of 


February, 1027, both the Etouth African and the Indian 
Governments announced in their respective legislatures 
what is now known as ^The Capetown Agreement.” 

The Capetown Agreement of 1027 declared in noble 
words : 

“The Union Government firmly believes in and 
adheres to the principle that it is the duty of every 
civilized government to devise ways and means to 
take all possible steps for the uplifting of every 
soclion of their permanent population to the full 
extent of their capacities and opportunities, and 
accept the view that m the provision of educational 
and other facilities, the considerable number of 
Indians who will remain jiart of the permanent 
population should not bt! allowed to lag behind any 
other .section of the pcoph?." 

As a result of the Cai>elown Agreement the South 
African Government diopprd the Area.s Reservation 
Bill. Tike Government of India a.ssured co-operation in 
a scheme of “assisted emigration" for South African 
Indians. While the agreement recognized the right of 
South Africa to use “all just and legitimate means for 
the maintenance of Western standards of life, it also 
recognized that the South African Indians, who were 
prepared to conform to Western standards of life should 
be enabled to do .so." South Africa undertook to pro- 
Mde a scheme of emigration to regions where South 
African Indians would bo received. India on her side 
was lo receive and take care of South African Indians 
who desired to return to India. On the recpiest of the 
Goveni'inenl of South Africa, the Indian Government 
ai>point('d a qiiasi-diplomatic representative, called the 
.•\gent General, m the Union, “in order lo secure 
continuous and effective co-operation between the two 
go\ ernments." In addition, the Union Government 
agreed to iiiquire into Indian education, sanitation and 
housing conditions. 

The first appointment of an Indian Agent General 
(this title is now changed to the regular diplomatic 
High Commi.ssioner for India, though the post is 
intentionally unfilled) w’as that of the liberal leader 
Rt. Hon. V. S. S. Sastri. He made a favourable im- 
pression on the enlightened minority of South African 
Europeans. He effected a few minor improvements, 
notable of w’hich was the establishment of the Sastri 
College, really a Secondary’^ School, for Indian children 
in Durban, despite^ its name. He also invited an 
Education Commission from India, wliich enquired into 
the Indian educjitional needs, and made several recom- 
mendations, a few of which were carried out. 

Another re.sult of this Agreement wa.s the re- 
patriation of about 15,000 South African Indians to 
India between 1927 and 1935. The South A!*ric.in 
Government paid the pas.sage and a bonus of 20 to 
every repatriated Indian, and the Government of India 
took care of some of the difficulties of the returning 
emigrants. The Agreement was received with consider- 
able warmth on both sides of the Arabian Sea, though 
extremist critics, who denounced it, were not wanting. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself accepted the Agreement as 
a tentative solution. 

However, the Capetown Agreement was a failure 
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oA' the whol^, because the 'Indian problemt^* was not 
soared, according to the South African Government, for, 
ev^ after some assisted repatriation, Indians did. not 
diiappear into thin air. As for the Indians, the problem 
was not solved either, for the discrimination against 
them did not disappear. It seems that the South African 
Crovernment expected that the .Capetown Agreement 
would reduce the Indian population. This unscientific 
expectation was entertained by the Union Government, 
as there was no European demographer worth any 
standing in the South African Government to advise 
them on these matters. It has been established that 
migration docs not reduce the population of a country 
permanently. It is only very rarely, as in Ireland for 
instance, that the population is reduced to a certain 
limit by emigration. On the Indian side there was dis- 
satisfaction, for the repatriated Indians did not find 
the conditions in India particularly conducive to 
comfort. They had been absent for years, and some 
had never seen India, as they were South African born, 
and therefore, they could not adjust to the Indian 
modes, which they had rightly discarded in South 
Africa. No returning emigrant ever finds his original 
homeland a happy place after a long lapse of years. 
ITie repatriated Indians seemed to have warned other 
Indians in South Africa and therefore, the reverse 
emgration proved to bo very slender, to the dissatis- 
faction of the South African Government. 

In 1932 a conference was held to review the Cape- 
town Agreement and its working. The problem, 
of course, had not disappeared. The South African 
Government still wanted the Indian to be out, and 
consequently it made no effort to make the lives of 
those Indians who chose not to be repatriated, 
pleasant. A resolution to explore the possibilities of 
settling the South African Indians in some thinly- 
populated regions within the British Empire was 
adopted, affirming at the same time the basis of the 
1927 Agreement. But no definite scheme of settlement, 
nor a definite acceptable region, was decided upon. The 
1932 Conference, therefore, produced no workable 
solution of the Indian problem. 

In February, 1938, yet another Commission under 
the chairmanship of J. M. Murray, was appointed to 
inquire into and report whether, and if so to what 
extent, the letter and spirit of any law restricting or 
prohibiting the ownership, use or occupation, of land 
by Asi'atics, was being evaded, and to make recom- 
mendations in regard thereto. The report of the 
Commission ..was published in March 1939, but it threw 
no new light that could contribute to the solution of 
the Indian problem. 

But soon after, however, a Government whip gav^e 
notice of motion of a bill to empower local authorities 
to demarcate residential and trading areas for 
Europeans. While no action was taken on this Bill, the 
Government passed an Interim Act pending permanent 
Which provided that Asiatics in the Trans- 
00^4 bke or occupy only premises occuj^ied 


wholly by Asiatics or coloured persons, on April tO, 
1939. It also compelled an Asiatic to obtain a permit 
from the Interior Minister before applying for a license 
to carry on business or trade, or to remove his businesB 
to other premises. This last restriction was interpreted 
by the Indian community as a breach of the Smuts- 
Gandhi Agreement, and the whole Aclr as a breach of 
the Capetown Agreement. • 

Till the outbreak of the second World War no 
other scheme of scttlernbnl or repatriation was decided 
upon, and the declaration of hostilities on 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1939, pushed the Indian question into the back- 
ground of South African politics. It would be incorrect 
however, if it is implied that the South African Govern- 
ment stopped harassing the Indians for the duration 
of the second World War. The declaration of war led , 
to the formation of a new Government by General 
Smuts. As no South African Government can afford to 
forget the “Indian question” purely as a matter of 
domestic politics, the Broome Commission was forthwith 
appointed in 1939 to make an investigation of the entire 
issue, the Government, however, declared that no new 
statutory measure involving segregation would be 
introduced during the war. 

In 1941, the Government broke tliis promise and 
the Interim Act was renewed for two years, wliile the 
Broome Commission was still investigating the question. 
In 1943, for the first time the Government’s Pegging 
Act imposed statutory restriction on the acquisition of 
land by Asiatics in Natal. In the Transvaal it extended 
the Interim Act. All this happened despite the pro- 
mises of the Union Government not to introduce 
segregation measures during the war, and tiespite the 
protests of the Indian community and the Government 
of India. 

On January 21, 1946, General Smuts announced in 
the Union Parliament that he would introduce a Bill 
which would prohibit occupation and acquisition or 
property in Natal except in certain exempted areas. 
The Indian Government urged that the legislation be 
postponed and that the Union Government meet with 
a representative delegation of Indians to explore an 
alternative settlement of the question, as recommend<9d 
by the Broome Commission. The South African Govern- 
ment refused. The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act was passed in March, 1948. This 
Act gives permanent recognition to the principle of 
racial segregation ; in Natal it subjects the transfers 
of fixed property between Asiatics and non-Asiatics to 
the approval of the Interior Minister ; and in the 
IVansvaal its effect is the same as the Interim Act. 

The subsequent events in this unhappy struggle' 
between the Indian demand for democratic and decent 
treatment for Indian and other non-European perma- 
nent elements of the South African Union population 
and the South African governmental and European 
forces of racialism and intolerance and the diotatorial 
rules of a white minority •over a large coloured 



majority, are too recent to need 
recounting. 

India complained to the United Nations General 
Assembly that the South African Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Act of 1946, popularly known as 
the Ghetto Act was a violation of the principles of the 
U. N. Charter and that it was not conducive to the 
friendly relatioM between the two countries. India 
contendeci that the fundamental rights so recently 
promised by the U. N. Charter were being denied to 
the South African Indians, thus raising moral and 
human issues containing the gravest implications for 
the future of peace and progress of the world. The 
South African Indian case therefore was a test case not 
only on the question of human rights but also of the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. The 
.fc^outh African delegation led by General Smuts did not 
deny anti-Indian discrimination but pointed Out the 
existence of caste di‘^crirriinalion in India and that 
India could not afford to complain when her own house 
was not in order, and what is more important that the 
iJl-trcal<niont of the Indians was purely a South 
African domestic issue and beyond the province and 
pow'ors of the United Nations. To this the Indian reply 
was simple and effective. In India, social discrimination 
exists and is practised by individuals and communities 
but the Indian laws on tlie statute book do not recog- 
nise the discrimination of the ortliodox Hindu code. 
No one in India suffers from any legal disability by 
reason of his or her caste. No one is prevented by 
virtue of his caste or creed from holding or alienating 
any property permanently or temporarily or carrying 
on any lawful profession or trade. There is no Indian 
kw that prevents any person belonging to the so-called 
Depressed Clas.scs from buying or selling land or doing 
any trade or business. Members of the so-called 
Untouclmble Cominunity liave licid portfolios in 
provincial and federal cabinets. In a word there is no 
legal or statutory disability on anyone in India, because 
of race, creed or colour. 

General Smuts of course could not claim that a 
srmilar position existed in South Africa, or say an 
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Indian being a member of the Union Cabinet. As for 
the second contention that the South African Indian 
question was purely a domestic issue beyond the 
province of the United Nations did not deceive any 
member of the General Assembly. It was incredibly 
ironical that General Smuts, who had a hand in drawing 
up the Charter of the United Nations should have 
brought in this point. The treatment of the South 
African Indians could not on any account be a domestic 
i^sue to anyone who has read the proceeding pages of 
this essay. It is subject to international obligations 
under agreements between the two nations and coming 
VMthin the orbit of the Charter the General Assembly 
vindicated the Indian stand and resolved on 
8l.h December 1946, that the South African Goveip.- 
ment should take measures that would bring the 
tieatment of Indians in conformity with international 
obligations under the agreements concluded* between 
the Governments of India, and South Africa and the 
relevant piovisions of the United Nation.^ ChartrT. The 
General Assembly urged that both the Governments 
should explore all avenues toward an agreement and 
report to the Assembly after the lapse of a year. 

A year passed and South African Government did 
nothing to implement on the resolution. At the last 
sitting of the General Assembly South Africa again 
pleaded that the matter was beyond the purview of the 
United Nations and that it had taken no agreement. 
Tliough the resolution censuring South Africa for its 
racial attitude received the support of a majority of 
the nations, it did not obtain the requisite two-thirds 
majority and the resolution was lost. That is where the 
situation stands today. As for the Indians their 
po.sition becoming increasingly worse. Ever since the 
matter was referred to the United Nations and 
h^outh Africa sustained a moral defeat, the economical, 
social and political boycott tantainount to persecution 
Ims been intensified and the Indians arc finding it 
increiu^ingly diflicult to live in the Union as self- 
respecting citizens. 

UNESCO, Pan?. 
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WHITHER CONGRESS? 

By kali CHARAN GHOSH 


Aftisr nearly a quarter of a century of fiercest struggle 
carried on by a section of the Indian people, the 
Britishers were made to quit with whatever vestiges of 
power that a ruling class miay wield over a down- 
trodden race. It was a peaceful withdrawal in so far as 
it concerned the outgoing overlords, officials and non- 
officials, men, women and children, with every interest 
safeguarded, from the walking slick to fat pensions, 
from the household pets to the valuable securities in 
banks. 

Bhitain’s Gut to Inu. 

But they did not fail to leave for India n legacy, 
a gift for their unwilling departure which made India 
a weltering pool of blood and smoke. There was a mass 
of bewildered women, children and men, screaming for 
life and safety and engulfed all around by inescapable 
torture and uncertain doom. Blood had been flowing 
freely in the Punjab and Bengal. Property worth lakhs 
of rupees was being reduced to heaps of ashes in the 
twinkling of an eye. Heart-rending sobs and sighs of 
abducted women had been filling the air of the Punjab 
and adjoining provinces. 

Then appeared in the political horizon the problem 
of uprooted humanity, members of the human race 
torn away from! their hearths and homes, fleeing away 
for life, sometimes in an interminable queue, to 
an uncertain fate under the canopy of the open sky 
with biting winds and burning sun as inexorable com- 
panions. They lay scattered with lacerated hearts and 
mangled limbs here and there like autumn leaves, the 
sport of every breeze of fortune. There was goodwill all 
around, but the magnitude of the task baffled all the 
resources, and hurried measures brought into action by 
the Government proved completely inadequate for the 
purpose. 

Partitiox op India 

Then there was a truncated India skilfully man- 
ouvred by the foreigners to a forcible acceptance by 
the Indian leaders. A land that had enjoyed one 
geographical entity since the days of creation was 
suddenly tom asunder into ,tJvo parts with con- 
comitant complications partially paralysing the 
economy of the entire State. By one line drawn with 
the life-blood of the nation, two contending nations 
were created that had intertwined common interests 
which were simply inseparable. Both the dominions 
lost much of what gave them moral and material 
greatness ; both suffered from the effects of amputation 
Which it would be very difficult to overcome. 


Effects of the World War II c, 

The communal conflagration and the bewildering 
Partition came over a people that had barely survived 
the worst famine in human memory and had undergone 
the ordeal of suffering of an unbalanced economy when 
rich men became richer and the poor poorer, where 
inflation and high prices ruled and physical shortage 
of essential commodities including food and clothing 
became the order of the day. And blackmarket prevailed, 
giecd with an insatiable maw in all those connected with 
the execution of the War could not be checked and the 
poorer peoidc did not know how to eke out their exis- 
tence. There was superfluity of money, and reckless 
profit eors hud been lifting at any price from the market 
essential goods, an equitable distribution of which 
might have saved many a man from the worst pangs 
of hunger and penury and not unofien an untimely 
death. Everybody was for himself and the devil was 
to take the hindmost. 

Problems under British Rule 

Then there were permanent complexities that had 
arisen out of foreign domination for about two hundred 
years. There was poverty, ignorance, disease and 
squalor and a dark shade of despair on the /acc of the 
common citizen. Every facility for healthy and com- 
fortable living was completely wanting. And poverty 
made them an easy prey to prcveutible diseases and a 
premature death. 

I 

The Silver Lining 

When the Britishers announced their plan for 
leaving India with the accumulated vices of 'peaceful' 
administration, an India suffering from the aftermath 
of the War and the Partition, there were many loqg 
faces perplexed with the thought of an impending 
anarchy. It was unthinkable for many that any 
authority in India will be able to replace the white 
•masters who had so long been deemed as avatars or 
incarnations of the Almighty or at least demi-gods with 
illimitable powers. Fortunately for India, there was 
the Indian National Congress, there was the Father of 
the Nation, the Mahatmaji, and his heir-apparent, 
the present Prime Minister of India, the redoubt- 
able Sardar, and a number of men of character, 
experience and intelligence who might adorn the 
Cabinet of any civilized nation of the world with 
credit. These men controlled an organisation which was 
well-knit and far-flung touching each and every corner 
of this vast^ country, manned by workers with whom 
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the watchword was service above self. They had defied 
with a smiling face police batons .and bullets. Long 
years behind prison-bars and untold sufferings had only 
steeled their determination to free India from foreign 
domination. No sacrifice was too heavy for them. They 
wore a dress which was accepted as an emblom of truth 
and honesty. The entire organisation, having a member- 
ship larger than that of the biggest organisations in the 
world, working like one man and ready to pass through 
brimstone and fire, took up the reins of the Govern- 
ment without much ado and the whole nation heaved 
a sigh of relief on such a big event passing off so 
smoothly. 

, Immediate Resuia's 

The transference of power immediately solved two 
of the most intricate problems of India, viz, the com- 
munal question and the position of the Native States 
in an all-India set-up. Each State was left with the 
unfettered choice of shaping its own destiny according 
to the imagination and i)hysical capacity of the leaders. 
The States, very prudently, elected to merge either in 
Pakistan or the Indian Union or form into States Union 
and barring the question of KasliMiir, eveiy thing pro- 
ceeded according to plan. A great headache of the 
Horae Ministry of the Indian Union was removed when 
the Hyderabad tangle was succc’ssfulh resolved by a 
lightning action of the Indian Union. 

The Congress became the master of a vast Icriitory 
which no Hindu or Muslim satrap had ever ruled. There 
was not even a vestige of any effective opposition 
either from inside the legislature >vherc the Congress- 
men were in absolute majority (thanks to the elec- 
torate) or. outside. Such a propitious day had never 
dawned on India, however much we may repent of the 
evils of partition. Never before was there such an oppor- 
tunty of moulding the country according to one’s owm 
needs and in all these great and 'momentous issues the 
Indian National Congress and its accredited leaders 
enjoying unprecedented popularity acquitted them- 
selves well. 

And there was a credit balance of £1200 millions 
iu India’s favour. 

• Ad^-ent of Trouble 

If the Congress leaders succeeded in great matters, 
apparently they failed in small. With the assumption 
of power they began to think that the coast had been 
made clear for them to pursue policies, at least in 
internal affairs, which will not receive any opposition 
from any quarter. It seems, they counted without the 
host. They overlooked the many important factors 
which confronted India from all sides. There was the 
permanent Civil Service which though it changed its 
name to the Tndian Administrative Service’ did not 
forsake much of its old attitude of treating themselves 
as the real rulers of the land. Most of them did not 
take the change very kindly inasmuch as they had to 
B&lute at least some of the many hundreds and 


thousands whenn they had treated with contempt ai 
disturbers of peace, seditionists, traitors, anarchists and 
undesirables. There are honourable exceptions, but most 
of them were out to discredit the new Government by 
acts of omission and commission and let the Ministers 
and Members of the Cabinet bear the brunt of 
failure and ignominy. It is not known how much of the 
present unpopularity of the Governments, Provincial 
and Central, is due to the red-tape that encircled the 
entire Secretariat and which has been very difficult for 
the Ministers to unloose. There are vested interests, 
from businessmen to landlords, the titled gentry and 
other personages enamoured of the white people whose 
patronage had plumed many a jackdaw with the 
peacock’s feather. There are the Rulers of the Native 
States who have been deprived of much of their earthly 
possessions, and considering human nature as it is, it is 
idle to expect that they will sing hallelujah to the 
new ‘democracy’ in a secular state. If most of these 
Rulers remain stunned under this heavy blow, there are, 
as it should be, very intelligent and capable officers 
in each State, who can set up one group of Congress- 
men against the other and keep the entire administra- 
tion in a fluid state. There arc a number of political 
parties who do not see eye to eye with the Congress, 
and the assumption of power by the Congress was 
a severe blow to their prestige. By all means fair 
oj foul, they would try to discredit the Congress 
Government by propaganda and by acts, mishandling 
of which is expected to put the Government in the 
wrong. There are innumerable other persons and 
organisations, fortunately without a large following, 
which arc opposed to the Congress regime for some 
reason or other. 

Internal Weaknesses 

But a still greater danger lay hidden inside the 
hearts of Congressmen and the Congress organisation. 
The many weaknesses that had lain dormant ere long 
became 'nianifcst and forthwith tainted the whole 
organisation. Persons in authority began to ride 
roughshod over the w’ishes of the people and to proceed 
against the declared policies of the Congress. Salaries 
oi officials have been fixed at a rate that are beyond 
the dreams of even the blindest supporters of the Con- 
gress. Nepotism has had a full sway affecting discipline 
and efficiency of the administration. Tales of bribery and 
corruption fill the air and there is no effective contra- 
diction from anywhere. The common people think 
that perhaps there is not much to say against these 
allegations. Expenditure on embassies, fabulous sums 
spent on salaries, cars and office equipments, waste of 
money, with stories of underhand dealings on purchases 
in foreign countries, especially in U.K., appointment 
of foreigners including stenographers who are thoroughly 
incompetent for the job, are some of the many short- 
comings of the Government of India. These are some 
of the handy tools for propaganda by the enemies of 
the Congress. * 
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In matters of contracts, permits and other advant- 
that may accure to the favourites of the power- 
that-be, in matters of recruitment of new and admit- 
tedly superfluous men on unwarranted salaries, in 
showering preferments that could satisfy a dozen com- 
petent men but were bestowed on a single person or a 
group of individuals, in appointing superannuated men on 
emoluments that are the envy of younger and more 
competent workers, in the selection of men at key-posts 
carrying high salaries and enormous responsibilities but 
without proper equipment for technical knowledge, and 
in thousand and one other matters, the Congress 
authorities have shown a lamentable lack of the sense 
of reality. It can be safely said that they have miserably 
failed both in the Centre and in the provinces and it 
is a patent fact that these and some other lapses on 
their part have contributed in the largest meaKSurc to the 
unpopularity of the Congress Government. 


corruption and above all their failure to. bring 
offenders to book. The story of big bosses 
being caught in the net of the Enforcement Branch 
but quietly slipping away through big holes 
created by the Government on the score of some 
or other of the relations and/or friends of the high and 
mighty of the Government being entrapped, is afloat 
and it is a pity that the rules of %he Income Tax 
Enquiry Commission have had to be ‘repeatedly 
amended before any case of wilful or criminal evasion 
of taxes had been found out and duly punished in 
a court of law. It is a thorny problem which the com- 
mon people cannot understand that it is not advisable 
or prudent to alienate each and every section of the 
society all at once, and for some time to come the 
Government have had to bank on the good oflBces of 
the big people some of whom might have transgressed 
the bounds of law with impunity. 


Patent Difficulties 

There are certain practical and insurmountable 
difficulties which tlie Congress and the Government 
have to face boldly before they can impress the public 
with positive achievement. So far they have failed 
because of the inherent clogs that lie embedded in each 
problem. There is physical scarcity of food and in spite 
of one’s best efforts no individual, no party, no Govern- 
ment can make food available in sufficient quantity to 
each and every citizen. In matters of cloth the Govern- 
ment have evidently bungled and are partly responsible 
for the prevailing high prices and its short supply in the 
market. To evolve an all-round acceptable economic 
policy is a tough job for a newly formed Government 
that is beset with so many difficulties. But it must be 
said that their vacillation in accepting any one of the 
prevailing economic systems of the world has been 
responsible for much confusion in public minds. Tlic 
embarrassment of the Government in giving effect to 
their declared policy of nationalisation of land and 
iedustries can be easily realised and they seem to be 
wavering between the Scylla of capitalism and the Charyb- 
dis of socialism. It is wellnigh a desperate predicament 
when the Government have to satisfy people who have 
been fed on long promises and who want all their 
demands fulfilled overnight. They want something 
tangible, let it be the result of short-term policies, and 
are prepared to remain content till the big schemes can 
assume some concrete shape. But they have become, 
to a certain extent, sceptical about the results and are 
keenly watchmg all waste., mismanagement, slow 
progress and chances of miscarriage. For the successful 
management of the State, the Government have had 
to fesort to certain taxes which the people resent. The 
enhancement in the postal and railway rates by the 
Centre and the sales tax in the Provinces, especially on 
raw vegetables in West Bengal, are instances in point. 

But the grievance that surpases all others and which 
seems to have no remedy, is the failure on the part of 
i^/0.overaxtient to check blackmarketing and arrest 


The Average Congressman 

The average Congressman has fallen from his high 
ideals and at times their actions are simply repre- 
hensible. There is rivalry amongst parties each trying 
lo keep the Congress organisations under their thumb 
apparefltly not for rendering better and more selfless 
services but for easily bagging the loaves and fishes of 
Governmental preferments eitlier for tlieinselves or 
their proteges, for wielding greater influence on the 
public and the public servants, for enhancing personal 
prestige and the prestige of those whom they elect to 
favour. It is as if they have begun demanding the price 
for sacrifices made and sufferings undergone. 

Love of power has permeated all strata of workers. 
In both urban and rural areas, the worker claims a 
recognition for his past services in the shape of a 
domineering position where the common people would 
pay respect and the public servants would express 
submission. The officers of the local bodies as also the 
local police are often accused of corruption but the inter- 
ference with day-to-day administration, more often than 
not, in big matters, by Congressmen has perhaps reached 
the limit. One must admit that some sort of supervision 
by a selfless man or a body of workers is one thing and 
interference by one whose mind is unclean and hands 
are tainted is quite another matter. Long years of 
privation have whetted the appetite of some and they 
are out to avail themselves of the opportunity that has 
unexpectedly come in their way. Means none too fair and 
absolutely unworthy of the followers of the prophet of 
truth and non-violence to pile up as much as possible 
within the shortest time are adopte4 by men and 
women which was unthinkable to a public worker a few 
•months back. A regular scramble for the loaves and fishes 
of office, of preferments, jobs, permits, government 
grants and other advantages is discernible everywhere 
and this has lowered the prestige and fair name of the 
Congress and it has fallen from the high pedestal that it 
had for so long occupied. Not unoften Congressmen are 
found to have adopted a life of ease and luxury, and in 
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e^Haiti Casea, of debauchery, and yet they would like to country to anarchy and chaos. Signs Are not wanting ; ' 
cling' to the old position and past reputation having had the horizon is already thick with dark and ominous 


at the present moment no legitimate claims on either. 

In high places some Congressmen have displayed 
a great lack of responsibility and instances of minis- 
terial scandal and scandal emanating from the acts of 
their favourites aie freely talked about. In high offi/es, 
some are suere adornments, without making the least 
effort to uphold the dignity of the chair they hold. In the 
Constituent Assembly, where a member draws Rs. 45 
per diem as allowance for attending a day’s session, he 
will be found present in insufficient numbers to form 
the barest quorum and some will be found to default 
the bills for electrical and water rates of the Corpora- 
tion for the princely quarters they occupy at nominal 
rents and will not pay until forced to. 

’ What is the service they now render to the public ? 
The record is almost blank ; if there is anything, it 
bears only a nuisance value. 

The SEviUEL 

The consequence of the Congress and govcrn'inental 
deficiencies and indiscretions is noticeable in the con- 
versation of people in public vehicles, m the market 
places, in restaurants, in drawing rooms and in con- 
ferences. There is beldom a good word for the Congress 
and the name is uttered with utter contemiit. There is 
a chorus of condoiiiirialioii not only from the uninformed 
public but also from veteran Congressmen which 
include some of the present and past members of the 
Working Committee not excluding its presidents. The 
Congress can not confidently face a bye-election and 
Congress workers are now publicly hooted in the 
streets. Oilly the other day, people bowed to the 
behests of the Congress. In the name of the Congress 
and in the hope that it will behave, people most 
willingly loleraled the- orders of the Government in 
respect of principles for which they had fought with 
their life. Ban on the Communist party and 
the II. S. S., curtailincnl of civil liberties in many 
shapes and forms, restrictions on the press, tampering 
of private correspondence, lathi charge and shooting 
in ihe streets on women, children and unarmed i>risoners 
^n jails, have been tolerated by the public without even 
a murmur. Supersession of a self-governing institution 
like the Col^ioration of Calcutta was simply overlooked 
without a protest. Such was the support that the Congress 
enjoyed. A khaddar-dress would find a sitting accom- 
modation to the wearer in a iinost congested vehicle; 
with respect a crowd will move away to give him a 
comfortable passage. All these have changed and a wry 
face and a contemptuous smile will receive a man in 
khaddar in public places and private assemblies. The 
Congress has degenerated to a position from which it will 
be difficult to retrieve. 

I The Remedt 

For a disaster of such a colossal magnitude it is 
diffioult to suggest a panacea. We can ill afford to 
the Congress go down and disappear leaving the 


clouds. The Congress must assert and occupy its right- 
ful place until the government of the country has been 
placed on a firm footing and can take care of itself, no 
matter which party comes into power. The people have 
become so much disgusted with the Congress regime 
that they would welcome any change even though it 
brings untold sufferings in its train. The atmosphere is 
surcharged with the elements of a mighty explosion; 
let the brave, the undaunted, the honest, the well-wishers 
of the country come forwaid to meet the situation with 
commendable tact and a spirit of self-abnegation and 
sacrifice. 

Desperate diseases require desperate remedies. What 
u most wanted is humst men, truthful men, sincere 
and hardworking men at evciy post. What the war 
and its aftermath have destroyed is the most precious 
thing on eaith, i.e., a proper appreciation of human 
\ allies. This has overtaken mankind, but the consequence 
i* most dangerous to an independent nation still beset 
with infantile maladies. Weakness of any sort is not to 
be tolerated and should be suppio^ssed with a rulhless- 
ncss that would bring terror to the hearts of the delin- 
quents and defaulters. Unless everj^ individual Congress- 
man becomes cognisant of his own responsibility and 
makes himself worthy of the onerous duties he has to 
undertake and execute with a clear conscience, the 
Congress can not get out of its present rut. 

Now IS the time when the Congress and the 
Government should separate into two distinct organisa- 
tions, each having its own destiny to fulfil. The Con- 
gress will run the election and leave the field. It will 
keel) watch over the adiiimistration, should dictate 
policies, and shall have sanctions to enforce its dictates. 
But it would certainly not interfere wuth the adminis- 
tration m its details : it should remain content if the 
broad principles are not transgressed. Administrators, 
including members of the Cabinet, should have noplace 
in the Congress executive, because the Congress, as 
Mahatmaji wanted it to be, will represent the nation 
and not become the mouthpiece of a political party. 
The role of the future Congress will be acting as a 
buffer between the disgruntled public and the Govern- 
ment. The Congress will have liberty of criticizing freely 
the blundering measures of the Government, it will give 
expression to the people’s point of view. It will func- 
tion as the custodian of people’s interests, and should 
ensure the welfare of the masses. The Congress should 
refuse to be used as a machinery of the Government, it 
will by its own greatness, acquired through selfless 
service, act as a super-government in the country. 

The average Congressman thinks himself in terms 
of overlordsliip and has forgotten much of the services 
he used to render to his suffering brethren at a great 
sacrifice. If the Congress is to survive, not only as a great 
social institution but as a mighty political organisation, 
it must live through the ungrudging services of 
component members in cases of floed, fire, fan^i 
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epidemics and every kind of unkind yisitations of 
nature. If Congressmen want to capture the hearts of 
their suffering fellow-beings, it must be by being helpful 
to them in all possible ways. There is a great scarcity 
of food and clothing. Will the Congressmen undertake 
to raise two blades of corn where only one grows at 
present 7 

Where distress prevails in every sphere it is idle to 
expect that Congressmen should work without any 
remuneration whatsoever. He must receive his wages 
earned conscientiously by giving more than what his 
wages guarantee. By conduct alone can the Congress- 
man, f^om the lowest to the highest, inspire and enthuse 
others in protecting the independence attained after such 
a great sacrifice. Behests, requests, futwahs from un- 
worthy men are stale and carry no weight with the 
. public. 

If there had been paucity of funds affecting the 
smooth working of public organisations so far, there are 
now governmental grants to educational institutions, 
child-welfare schemes, hospitals and dispensaries, for 
rural water supply, reorganisation of industries, for 
refugee rehabilitation, for growing more food, for the 
resuscitation of cottage industries and other such 
schemes. The field of work of a Congressman has 
widened and his responsibilities have increased. More- 
over, there is a greater facility for work in the shape of 


better experience, less interference, facility for funds 
and freedom from police surveillance. There can be 
no liiinit to the scope of work, it is only the will that 
is at a discoimt. 

Those who control the destiny of this ancient but 
reborn nation must act in a way that will engender 
the least criticism and receive the miiymum of opposi- 
tion from the public. Remove nepotism, job- 
bery, corruption and waste. Try to enforce efficiency 
and practise rigid self-disciplinc ; make the public more 
conversant with facts than confront them with a 
fait accov}pli; without divulging official secrets please 
st^te your difficulties and the way in which you want 
to overcome them. Helpful suggestions might be 
obtained from the public. Do not talk big, an 
ounce of fact is weightier than a ton of big words. 
Plainly tell the people the handicaps that you are beset 
with and lot them know that the many ‘high targets’ 
that have been fixed will never be reached at least 
within the time specified, and that many big schemes 
will never materialise possibly within the lifetime of 
the present generation. Complacency in all matters is 
no longer to be nurtured; in its place self-confidence 
and confidence in public support is more than what is 
necessary in Congressmen, big and small, within or 
outside the governmental machinery. By all means, 
place the country above self. 


THE CITY AND PORT OF CALCUTTA 

The Measures Necessary for Its Maintenance and Improvement 

By Dk .N. K. BOSE, m sc., i»h.D., r.N.i., 

Director, River Research Instilute, ITes/, Bengal 


Calcutta is the only port for Eastern India. All the 
imports' and exports of the newly constituted province 
of West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, C.P. and a 
considerable portion of U.P. pass through this Port. 
Even the trans-Himalayan countries like Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim and during the last war even China have all 
their communication, trade and traffic with the outs de 
world through Calcutta. It may bo further added that 
with proper development Diamond Harbour on the 
Hooghly about 30 miles south of Calcutta may be 
converted into a very suitable naval base. It will be 
about 60 miles inland fro-rn, the sea-face and almost un- 
approachable to enemy submarines due to the difficult 
nature of the estuary leading to the sea. 

The maintenance and improvement of the Port and 
City^of Calcutta is, therefore, of very great importance 
to the Union of India. 

Besides this, the area lying round about Calcutta 
requires improvement urgently. The health of Calcutta 
depends to a large measure on the health and success- 
ful drainage of this area which is now tide-locked and 
does not allow the sewage and rain-water from the 
ores to be removed quickly. The citizens ol 


Calcutta know it too well to their eo.st the .‘^orious 
flooding that ocimrs after every cloud-burst over the 
city. The situation of the city saucer-like in a region 
controlled by high-level tidal rivers has created pro- 
blems challenging the best ingenuity of engineers and 
scientists. The city is situated on the Hooghly which 
is the estuary of the following rivers : 

Left Bank Rivers : 1. Bhngiralhi, 2. Jalangi, 

3. Mathabhanga. ^ 

Right Bank Rivers : 1. Pagla, 2. Dwarka, 3. Ajai, 

4. Damodar, 5. Rupnarain, 6. Haldi. 

7. Rasulpore. 

The very existence and importance of the Port and 
City of Calcutta depend on the navigability of the 
Hooghly estuary. 

When Job Charnok selected the three small villages 
of Govindpur, Sutanati and Kalikatta on the eastern 
bank of the river for the siting of his colony little did 
be dream that his small settlement of pirates and traders 
will develop into such a colossal city of business, trade 
and culture. The three villages were separated by spill 
channels connecting the Bhagirathi-Hooghly with the 
low-lying areas on both banks of the river. The Chi(« 
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porr; Kliiil on llic iiortli of Sntanali, \hv Crook Ilow inininu'r.Mblc i^ools c^f .^lasnant \N:itor, >onio in liorso- 
betweon Kalikalla and Cobindiiimr and Tolly’s Null-ali shoo y\vA\'Os and o1h('r> in \a.st -trolohos of low-ly.nt^ 
to the soiilli of Hlu)wanii)iir usod to o.nry Mlt-ladon aioas oonmctod hy iianuw oli.innols wiili the fow nriin 
tidal WMtor from lh(' Hoo,^idy into the low .-pill areas nvors of Ihc tract, mjcIi as lohhanwiti, Kiilligong, 
lyiown as the Salt Water lakes to the <'ms( of the river Malla 'ind Ti'nli. Riit I hi' aiea to the easi and south- 
niid wi'i’o gradually building up islands in this vast east of Calcutta will a])p('ar to be the uoi>>l cffectid, 
water-logged tract. Village.s like Bolpachia, Ult.'dinghi, As one flies oxer tin.- aiea. nothing bill va'^t sheets of 
Simla, Bagmari, Arkiili, Dhappa, Baiitala and Kab.i stagnant waioi doited xxiih xill.nrts tliat were once 
were gradually emerging out of tlr^ sea of the .-alt ])ro.s])f rons aiipi'ai under the Itlani'. This w.-*s the 
water. This 'whole tract would haxf’ been raiscal sufli- drainage area ot ihi' Bidyadhaii whose iintiniely death 
eiently if these channels wi'ri' not gradually constricted has led to tin- .-ad sitiialion On tlu^ drainage of tln.s 
and in soini' rases fllh'd irp by the pn’ssure of po]nila- vast aiea di'peiid tlu' healtli and prospinity ol the city, 
tion of the city. As the city devidoped and took eon- The Hooghly-Bliainrathi river system has a drain- 

crete shape the low-lying areas on ihc cast, were cut age anai of 32.000 .-q nnle.s. d’he aver.igi' rainfall in this 
off from the tidal spill of the river Hooghly and their area varies from 120 inches on the seacoasl to 45 inches 
rochiinaiion was untimely stoiiped. The area to the in the Chotanagpnr plateau. Besuh's the rainfall in tliis 
south of the city towards Diamond Harbour was not ai'ea the system rrcei\ed a considerable supply of 
so obstructed. As one flies over the area bounded by water from the spill of the river Ganga. The river 
the Hooghly on the West and the Ichhamati on the Hooghly-Bhagirathi now forms the main drainage 
East the country-side app,qfirs to bo studded with channel of the West Bengal, Chotanagpnr and Santha> 
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Perganas. It is, therefore, of paramount importance to 
keep this line of drainage in the most efficient condition 
so that no drainage congestion with consequent flooding 
occurs. 

Years ago Bhagirathi formed the main course of 
the river Ganga when the western portion of the 
Gangetic delta was being built up. Big towns like Gour, 
Murshidabad, Katwa, Nabadwip and Kalna flourished 
on its course. The garden town of the Nawab of 
Murshidabad can still be seen rising proudly on its 
banks. The city of Calcutta is the latest imperial 
colony built on the river which was already showing 
signs of deterioration when Jol) Charnock laid the 
foundation of the settlement. The mam course of the 
Ganga had already left the Bh:igiralhi and wais flowing 
eastward. The town of Gour liad been dc'.scnled by the 
river and was devastated by malaria. II was lying in 
mins. It w\as at this stage of the ri\er that the city was 
laid on its bank. 

The volume and llic duration of upland water 
supply steadily decreased and the reginw; of the river 
Bhagiralhi-Ilooghly seriously deteriorated. The navi 
gabilitj^ of the Hooghly estuary is now' being main-* 
tained with great difficulty and at a great cost. This is 
affected by the following factors ; 

(a) “Fresh Water Suiii^ly” brought dowm by the 
tributary rivers as stated above. 

(h) The amount of sand and silt introduced by 
these rivers. 

(c) The tidal inflow from the sea. 

As it Iiow stands, the upland water supply is only 
assured for about 2 to 3 montlis during the monsoon 
season every year. Huge quantity of sand and silt is 
also introduced during the same period hut. their 
presence on the estuary hod even after the flood period 
complicates matters. The tidal infliumcc is present all 
throughout the ye.ar. It will thu.s l)e .seen that though 
the factor (a) is opiTiitivc’ only for 2. to 3 month.s in a 
year, factor (b) which is really iniroduced by factor («), 
is present all the year round The remedy, therefore, 
lies cither in ehniinal ing factor (a) altogc IluT or by 
eliminating (b) without serinn.^lv cffi'cling (e). 

There is another iiielliod of tackling the problem 
which is being followed by the Comini.ssioners for the 
Port. It is by accepting (a) and (b) as unnvoidalile and 
trying to train the riv'er by dredging. This 'method is 
direct but very expensive and has not proved up till 
now very successful. 

It W’ill thus 1)0 seen that the difficulties of the Port 
and the City though apparently of different nature are 
due to the same causes. The absence of upland fresh 
water supply into the Hooghly estuary and the other 
rivers to the east, the introduction of huge quantity of 
sand and silt into this system during the rainy season 
and the arresting and complicating effects of tides arc 
the three main factors responsible for the deterioration 
of the drainage, navigability and health of the area 
served by this system. 

• JThe problem ie a very urgent and serious one. It 


has been considered by experts individually ind also 
in committees. Though they have not come to any 
unanimous decision about the remedy to be applied 
they are more or less agreed on the factors that are 
operative in worsening the situation. 

On studying the factors responsible for the 
deterioration of the river Hooghly and the countryside 
bctw'cen the Hooghly and the Ichhamati, it appears that 
the following are most important : 

(i) The absence of fresh water supply from the 
Bhagirathi and ‘its tributaries during 10 months 
of the year. 

(w) Excessive quantity of sand and silt brought 
dowm by tlie Bhagirathi and its tributaries, 
(m) Effect of tides on this .siip))ly of ‘sand and silt. 
Experience on other livers elsewhere has shown 
that it is possible to increase the fn'sh water supply 
and make il last all throughout the year by construct- 
ing a barrage on the river Ganga near about the offtake 
of the Bhagirathi. Though the exact silo has not as yet 
been selected, reeoniiaissaneo surviy has shown that a 
suitable site is possible. The ingre.ss of sand and silt 
may be reduced if not eomplotely eliminated by 
lUlrodueing silt excluders and ejectors in the Ganges 
barrage and also con.^lructing reservoir dams in the 
hill catchments of the Western Bengal rivers. If these 
iwo steps are taken, it is likely that by suitable train- 
ing works, the Hooghly estuary may be kept open to 
all sca-going vessels. 

Though tlic construetion of the barrage with the 
silt excluders and ejeeiors and of the reservoir dams 
W’ill almost completely rediica* tlie ingress of sand and 
silt into the Hooglily estuary, sonu' volume of fme silt 
and clay is likely to be brought l\]^ liy the lides from 
the sea face. It is w'ell known that then' is a littoral 
drift in the Bay of Bengal which brings in considerable 
volume.s of fine silt and clay from the eastern parts of 
the delta and also from the oul falls of the Suharnarckha 
and the Mahanadi so that even if the above steps are 
taken, a C(*rtain amount of training works will be neces- 
sary to keep a ch'nr all-w’eathcr channel for sea-going 
V(\ssels in the Hooghly estuary. The progi’amme of 
work, therefore, should be ; 

in) Construetion of barrages with silt excluders 
and ejeeiors in the Ganga, the Bhagirathi and 
some other cormerted riv’crs of the system, 
(b) Coastruction of reservoir dams in the hill 
rjatchmerit of the Western Bengal rivers. 

(r) Investigations to find the best method of river 
regulation in the Hooghly estuary. 

(d) Investigations to find the be^t method of 
draining the area between the Hooghly and 
the Ichhamati. 

'(a) iOonslruction of a barrage with silt excluders 
and ejectors in the Ganga : Investigations in this con- 
nection have already been taken up by the West 
Bengal Government. When these investigations are 
completed, designs of a barrage across the river Ganga 
and a system of canals counecting thq Gatiga with 
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Bhagirathi, Jalangi aad Mathabhanga will be taken up. 
The volume of water thus brought down by these 
rivers will flush the water-logged areas round about 
Calcutta and bring them to their pristine glory. 
Methods are being explored to sec if the river Bhagi- 
rathi can be made navigable all the year round from 
its outfall into tlic sea to its offtake from, the river 
Ganga. ^ 

(b) Construction of reservoir dams in the hill 
catchment of the rivers of West Bengal : Dainodar 
Valley Corporation has'been* insli luted to tackle the 
problem of the Damodar. Similarly, arrangomeut.s are 
being completed to take up the construction of a 
reservoir dam on the Maurakshy. Inveshgalions uIm) 
arc in progr& to control other rivers, such a.^ Rup- 
narain (Darakeswar), Cossye and Ajai. When these nre 
L*oiuplcl(‘(l, the ingress of all sand and silt into the 
ettuary will bo stopi)od. 

(c) 1 nvi sligalions to find the best method of river 
nualatioti in the Hooghly estuary : With a and h com- 
pleted successfully the main difiiculty of navigntion m 
the Hooghly will be almost eliminated. Though th<' 
ingress of harm fill sand and silt will be considerably 
reduced the supply of fine sdt and clay brought up by 
the tides will still continue. With careful investiga- 
tions and model (xperimeut it may, however, bo 


possible to keep Hooghly navigable for sca-going 
vessels. 

(d) Investigations to find the best method of 
draining the area between the Hooghly and the IchhU'- 
inati : The ]>rof)Iem of drainage of the city and the 
area to the east Is being tackled by a Sl)ecial Committee 
of the Government of West Bengal. The two steps o 
and b will considerably ease llie task of this Committee. 

The jjioblcm of keeping other rivers of the system 
besides Bhagirathi alive should also be tackled at the 
.same time. With dams built in the head waters of all 
the ('hotaiiagpur rivers the ingress of harmful sand into 
the Hooghly estuary will be automatically cut off ; but 
th(‘ supjily of wafer liom these rheis wall also be 
affected. What will bo the effect of this changed 
hydraulic condition of the rivers on their regime in the 
lower reaches affected by the tid< s will have to be 
studied caiefully and action taken. 

It is hoped now that the immediate danger to the 
city .ind Port of Calcutta has been realised, efforts to 
o\er(‘onK‘ it will not be relaxed till the ultimate aim 
has been achieved. This will require a co-ordinated 
planning by tli(' parties involved, the Government of 
West Kciigal. the Damodar Valley Corporation, Com- 
n,is.sionei^ for Ihi* Port of Calcutta. Corporation of 
Calcutta and the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


AN ARTIST AS A PEDAGOGUE 

bY SUDHIR R. KHASTGIR. 

Doon School, Dchra Dun 


It i.s not such a simple buMiiess — this teaciiing children 
how to i^aml. I'he gra\ e high-brow pose, of a .school- 
master will not do, fri'ttiiig and fuming would lie still 
worse. For there is in Art no dichotomizing into iT.ihl 
or wrong, and in the paintings of the very young, the 
undeveloped, what is there that can possibly be con- 
demned as wrong ? Whatever is done, is right. True 
genius in Art consists in a boldness to render just what 
one pJt?a.ses and in a marmiT best pleasing oneself alone. 
It is the courage of this assurance that we as art- 
masters in most c.ases either stifle down or fail to foster 
in the child. If tlie measuring rod is applied and rules 
•and regulations allowed to hedge in from tlie very first, 
from whence will spring the joy of creation, the fun ui 
doing things, so essential at this stage ? It is no great 
harm done after all if they do spoil a little paint, waste 
some paper, break a pencil or pull a bru.sh to pieces. 
And wdiat does it matter, if in a children’.^ class, the 
master is denied the righteous exercise of some of the 
prerogatives flf his position ? It will only teach him 
a little welcome self-control, while the children will 
have a world to gain from such free indulgence with 
brush and paint. 

As an art-teachcr I have constantly observed a 
curious fact that while judging the drawings of the 
very young we forget that they are expressions of the 
.. child-mind and wish to see in them what would appeal 
to the mature adult i^lone. On the walls of the art- 



Painting in oils by Raubir Sinlia, age 14i 
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room, I hang up rows and rows of such childish pro- 
ductions. How it delights their hearts to look at their 
own creation and what encouragement they receive ! 
But when the big and learned ones or the parents of 



Wood carving by Jahangir Bilimoria, age 12i 


few enthusiasts in Child Art have started holding 
(!»xhibitions of such child-drawings and a fairly good 
literature has also sprung up round the same. These 
are welcome news, no doubt. If such spontaneous 
sketching is encouraged in a child, some closed shutters 
of his mind are bound to open and that is what the 
child will really gam out of it. It. is in, Uiis enlarging 
ilkiminatin'.; pro''?s^ that the •e‘U‘h('’‘’s aid ca:j be of 



By Ariuii Banadui, age 12 

incalculable benefit to the child— as also the teacher’s 
task may well be siid to end there. Alt(‘r this, us the 
child grow.s up he will learn to look out for himsdf. 
any attempt to force m u more technical instruction 
at this stage cannot but end disa'ttrously for him. 


the children eomo to visit tlie art school, the 
majority of them no\'(’i cure to look at this 
section. Totally blind to the genuine effects 
attained by the urisophisticutc d, recklf'^s dab- 
bling in paint in some of thcM', their udmiia- 
tion is all rese/ved for tin' ne.it sketches done 
by the older boys after tlu' manner of 
renowned artists; and aiiioiig children, it is 
the ehild, who imil.ating tlie older boys, after 
many careful erasun'.s turns out a piece of 
somewhat (dean and correct drawing, that can 
liopc to win tlioir applause. Year after year, 

I have watched this and found very few ex- 
ceptions. And whether he be celebrated 
Professor of Psychology or an eminent 
educationist it is always the same. Very 
recently, however, a change has come about. 

But* curiously enough this time, specially 

among the re.search-workers on child-drawings, 
it is a rebound to the other extreme; and a 
fuss, much too great, is being made about tliemi. 
They have now begun to implicate and insinuate 
the particular psychology of a child in his draw- 
ings, dragging in not only the parents but a 
whole line of ancestors as well. Now-a-days a 



Marble head by Ranjan Roy, age 134 
From the very first, however, 1 was careful to keep 
out any such phenomenon as “syllabus” or “examina- 
tion” from the Art School. An exhibition, once or 
twice a year, of what the boys execute is a far better 
arrangemeat, yielding infinitely more satisfactory results. 
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What has Art to do with such scheduled tests ? And as not the most futile of attempts ? How much more 
for assessing pictures by an allotment of marks— was it gratifying it would be to bold exhibitions and allow 



By Birendrft Singh, age iU 


By Madan Saigal, age 10^ 
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the boys to carry selected pieces home at the end of 
each term ! 

And it is somewhat along these lines I practise art- 
teaching in the Doon School — with oil t the rudder, oar, 
or compass of a dc'part mental sylliihus. Otlier teachers 
come to me, loud in their enquiry, “Where is the 
syllabus ?” To which, 1 can only give the old answer, 
“Syllabus ? Why, I Jiave none to show, Sir 1’' For I 
know, it is all within me — wliat syllabus is required for 
which boy at each stag<', and I pl:in his work accord- 
ingly. With dee]) eoncern lliey ask me what 1 do about 


class-management at any rate, if that is indeed the 
case. And again, I can only tell them that I suppose 
I just stumble along somehow — seeing that I usually 
do it well. And though sometimes the boys drive mo 
fairly mad I bear up with it all, for how can I make 
every br)y work at the same thing, there being some 
difference between aii Art class and an Arithmetic clans 
or a Geoimelry class as, no doubt, they can see."** 

* 1 laiisUiicd by Miuij Lutika P<ia, M.A., fioin the duiry nvciiten 
in * 
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WIRING THE UNITED NATIONS FOR WORLD LISTENING 

llv MAKTIN MANN 


No matter whore your home is, you can hear what is 
happening at Unib'd Nalions me('^JUir^- 'iind in your 
own language. I'Ik' woi ld s most eomi)le\' i. dio network, 
broadcasting in 2o different tongues 25 houis out of 
every 24 (thanks to overlapiJing proguuns) mako this 
possible. 



News of United Nations activities is leporled 
by radio in 23 different languages, including the 
Chinese being written by Mrs. Chang 


The hub of this globe-circling network is now a 
reconverted war plant on Long Island, a sliort distance 
beyond the city limits of New York. There, m the 
temporary headquarters of the United Nations at Lake 
Spccess, every technique of modern electronics is being 
used to convey to every land in the world nows that 
affects every one of its people. Most of the equipment 
is , standard, but it is used in new and unusual ways. 
Never before has a governmental body relied so much 
on radio waves and vacuum tubes. 

The words spoken by a United Nations delegate 
travel a long aud torturous road before they come out 


of ii loudspeaker in Czechoslovakia or Iratp The first 
turn in this road is a, coiiliul room in one of the booths 
that ev(*rv Msitor sei's from tlie gallery of the Security 
Council cliuinbi'r. Tlieie an engiueer sits at a console. 
\A'atcliing the Council in action Ixdow him. he adjusts 
the switches that control all the micro])hf)ncs in the 
loom. Wlien a doh'gale pn'pan's to speak, the engineer 
clicks on IIk' n('ar(‘s| niiciophoiie, then switches back to 
the Council PresidiTit vlnm the didegate stops. 

From the engiiiei'i’s control panel, the linos travel 
dov\n to an ami»Iifi(a loom din'ctly below. Thi.s large, 
b» iciv-vvalled room i> filled with racks of electronic 
(‘<iuii)nicnt tliat aiiijilil’y IIk' outpul of every iiiicroi»hone 
in the I’liited Nation’s vast system -Ihcie are micro- 
jihones in conlerf iici' and coin'iiii P'c rooms as well as 
111 till* i)rincii)al chainlxa’. '^I'lie anii>ljljf'd .s])f‘eclies then 
go out to lou(l']'eak(‘is in the meeting rooms and press 
l(/ung(\ to listening sets in several of the United 
Nations olfices, and to the adjacent recording room. 

10 very word spoken in a United Nations meeting is 
jMe.<(‘ived for jiosti'rily on large phonograph records. 
'i'li(‘S(; \erbatim K'cordings will enable the history 
student of the future to hear ('Xactly what was said, 
the way it w\as said, just as though lui had been present, 
lie no longer will have In rely on dull — and possil^y 
misleading — written rcjcords made from stenographic 
notes. 

The x'crbatirn records also turn up in the United 
Nations' radio piograms. The most important, dramatic 
sections of the si>t‘cchcs arc broadcast frcim the records, 
bringing the oiiginal speaker's own voice to the radio 
audience. Many of the United Natiofls programs are 
coriiplctc'ly recorded — music from records, plus parts of 
speecho'. from other records, and commentators' voices 
are combined in one program record, which is then 
played over tlie air. The wide use of completely 
recorded programs simjilifies the radio operation, 
permitting the identical show, to be broadcast at various 
hours to allow for the difference in time throughout' 
the world. Thus people in Norway, India, and the 
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Philippines cs.n nil hoar Iho same breakfast newscast at Africa. All these transmitters operate in the 6-to-22 
breakfast time. mega-cycle band reserved for international broadcasting, 

The United Nations radio-news desk is geared to rnd can be picked up by anyone with a short-wave 
operate as fast as a tabloid newspaper’s city desk when receiver. Most listeners, however, hear United Nations 

programs on the standard broad- 
casting band from local stations in 
their own arean. 

These local stations can get the 
progiams in any one of several ways. 
They may pick up a short-wave 
tiansmi;>i()n and r^ brnadca-Jt it 
diu'f'tly, or r( ff)*d il foi broadcasting 
l.ilfT. In lh(‘ United PUatc^, 113 sla- 
tiou'' an' fed United Nation" j'rograms 
over wire liiif'" (.)\ers^a^, many sta- 
tmiH that have ditiicnlty in na-civing 
llio <holl-\^n^f' procrains are mailed 
progi.'m H'coidinir.'" — 5(>9 Midi records 
air “^I'lit fioin Lake Suecess every 
month. With tliis- varied sj'stem of 
program distribution the United 
Nations now reaches an audience of 
about lOO.OtKJXKM) iierson.-— about one 
out of every four ladio listeners in 
all the woikl. 



This switdi-board helps nations confer, Tlu' engineer operating it 
controls the delegates’ microphones 


Ju,"t ouT^ide th(' Seeurily Council’s 
chamber is the “shack" of an amateur 


necessary. It is in a small office 
of the section Two ripor- 

ters sit at adjacent desks. On«‘ 

W'oars ear])hones plugged into the 
United Nations-wade ini ei commu- 
nication sy?t(MU and tv]i(‘^ note'" 
on the s])e('ches hc‘ lu'ars. A< fast 
as ho finishes a page, lii> pailm'i 
takes it and rewMate.s the notes 
into news bulletin,"’, tyiiing them 
directly on a s]>ecial duplicating 
sheet. As quickly a.'^ li<' t'.ni''lie^ 
a page, a gill lakes li and luus 
off eopies on a diij'li eating 
machine. These copies ai(' then 
distributed to the various laiiginae 
sections (;f the radio division, 
which prepare ncw.s broadcasts in 
23 different tongue.s. 

Most United Nations broad- 
casts, both recoided and “live,” 
originate in the five slinlios at 
Lake Success. , From there they 
travel over wdres to whatever 
transmitters the United Nations 
can beg , bovriw, or rent. Tlu largest number radio st.ation, K2UN. operated by volunteers. It is 
of shows are earried by the United States Sbite the fir.st .station artually owned by the United 
Department’s big network, the World-Wide Broad- Nation.s, and its central losition in headquarters 
casting Foundation, and the Canadian Broadcast- symbolizes the imporlanco the organization’s officials 
2 ng Corporation, but some arc relayed by the Radio attach to radio. Construction of this “ham” station 
.Corporation of America, to a station in Tangiers, North was the first small step toward the creation of 


Eepurler.s and oflicial.v u.se “walkn'-lu'aru'^" (poilable receiving sets) 
to listen to proceedings in whichever one of six languages they prefer 
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a big, new network that will employ the newest radio 
techniques to reach every part of the world. The 
amateur station, however, will not be abandoned even 
when the new system is completed. By keeping in touch 
with amateur.*? all over the world, United Nations 
officials will know how well their principal broadcasting 
system is operating. The “hams,” who already have 
played an important role in nidio development, thus 
may contiibiilc still moie to the solution of tlu* lU’o- 
blem of world corinuunications. 

Headquarters of the 'proposed new syston, to be 
owned as well as run by the United Nations, will be in 
New York City. The ni.^un station will have' sliort-wavo 
transmitters beanual at various p:iils of the world, a 
modiurn-wa\ e transmitter foi local u>«', and possibly 
FM and tele\isiun lran‘-mi1 Pm’s. A .sc’coiul large station 
is planmal for tlie mam Kur()p(’.‘m oflua' of the United 
Nations, in Ch’iiei a. Switzerland This station will ]u- k 
up and rebroadcast over short and iiK'dinm waves tl»e 
programs oiiginatmg in New V'oik. It. will also havi' 
studios for producing its own show’s. A Hurd st.ation, 
intended purt'ly for short - wmv(' iv'lay, W’ill he located 
at some iioint in tlie Pacific, and a fourth may b(‘ .«ot 
up in South America. 

All tlu'so .short -w^‘l^ (' stations .arc expected to n.se 
the now method of single sid('-band Iraiisiuission, which 
roquiies only half the :i\ a, liable chaiinil foi any one 
progra'in. The other half can then be us('d for soiiK'lhiiu 
else — ^in the case of thc‘ United Nations, it will probably 
bo enijiloyed to eonduct inti'r-office business by 
teletype. 

: 0 : 


Additional teletype communication will be itati®- 
mitted by frequency -shift keying, which permits both 
teletype signals and voice or music to be broadcast at 
the same time over the same frequency. Frequency-shift 
transmission sends the teletype signals as small changes 
in the frequency of the carrier wa\e. These frequency 
change, s, while too small to affect a receiver turned to 
the voice broadcast, arc picked ifti by the spec al 
fiequenry--liifl rccener and m.-ide to o^^erate the 
rcc('i\ ing tcli'lyjicwnter. 

Ollier modi'in tc'chnlques w'ill make relay operations 
moil’ di’pcnd.ible. Tin* Hccnirs that are to pick up 
,shorl-wa\e I raii'^.Ms-.ions for rebroadcast mg will 1 c 
deMmifd to build ui> I hi' caiiier w'aN'(\ reducing failing 
eff(‘ct,^ :md to expand thf? volumi* (winch is ordinarily 
conqu'c.s.'^ed m 1 i.in.'<mit t mg) to its onginal range, 
(iroiips of recen mg an)(';ma.> will lie .sjiaci'd to avoid 
fading, and tlie tnm.^iiul I mg antennas wall bi^ of the 
movable, dll <‘clifmiil t>’pe, so that the radio eni'rgy can 
he eoiieiailiated in deuiial anais. 

Part of this large->(*ale netw'ni-k is scheduled to be 
built in the iK'iir fiilmi' Tlu' /list station will be 
consti Licl oil 111 New York, witli tluee 51).lX)0-wal ( short- 
waxi' transmitteis. Studio facilities will also be greatly 
enlargeil w'hen the lU'W peimanent headquiirtris of the 
riuli'd Nations is built on New York Chty’s Pka^i River 
I'he skvseiapi'i otiiei' liuildmg wall haxe a dozim i-maU 
“talk” studio.^ “T'Veral laiui' studios, and a t lu'at re-type 
studio that can also 1 k' used for tek-Msion bvoadeasts.* 
— Fiom Poj jilar NVvener'. 

* Th<' wrih’i ?s 1 1(( <<lilot «>l Si irn< c. 


A TRIP TO NAINl TAL 

By M. R SKN 


“Let ns have a trip to Naiiii Tab” .suggi'sb'd my 
friend. Aly friend who caiiu' from Calcutta found Hk' 
Lucknow* heat too trying. Hi’ wainled me to be his 
comi)!inion, for lu' .s.aid that whili' he could click his 
camera,* I could cover the .story. 



A robust hill-baby in thoughtful mood 


Kathgodam iH'Xt .noriiiim .at T-.'IO From Kathgodiiu 
till' di.slaiiee of Nami q\il is only 22 miles 'I'his journey 
i: coxeied by eitliei t.axi or bus. Tin' lo.ad is excellent 
and aw(’-iiis]ni mg too We eujoyi'd tlu' bus trip up to 
Naim TaJ Fioin Lbii hgod.am we were liegmrung to feel 
slightly cold The bu'' went u]) ;md up and wi' could 
.see the hugi' forest :iu(l urigmlicent view’s and we had 
feeling as if w’l' weri* 1c;i\ mg m oui trail a long zig-iag 
riblion. 

It. took a!)out llircc l^,m^ to n acli the bus terminus 
at Naim Tab d'liis show-; how the eliiub is. As soon 

a.s our bus reachi'd I he li iiumus, dow’ii jiniiri'd the rains 
and w'e wok' shixcimg liki- anything. Put it sei'iued to 
be very ple;i.s;inl wlu’ii W(' ri'iiiemlx’red tlu’ tempi’nituro 
of Lucknow’. Wi' w’enl to the hotel m a nck.shaw. Here 
the rick.Hiaw* is of a bi’lter design tiian iiiose round in the 
•jdaiiis. It is juilled by four men. Although it was raining 
hc'axily W’e were’ fully protecteii, for the mechanical 
iirrangeii eiit was (piite good. 

The first view* w'hicli attraeti'd our notice is the 
lake whicli becau.^e of its unique i)o.sition affords 


The railway trip from Lucknow to Kathgodam is not • My friend Mr. c. k. Guiitn Roy in an Hony. Cameraman ot 
‘ tiymg. We got into the train at 8 in the evening reaching the a. i. c. c. 


A TRIP TO NAINI TaL 


real beauty and grandeur. Girdled by a lowering 
line of hills the lake lies 29.24 north ; 79.28 
east with an elevation of 6350 ft. above sea level. It 
is no ordinary lake, for its length and breadth aie 1500 
?nd 600 yds. respectively with a depth of 93 feet. The 
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A uiagiiifii*('nt view of Naim Tal Lake 
water of the lake is scarcely distuibed 
and on its bosom are reflc’cted the 
ever-chaugiiig ^ lows of the sky and 
the lulls. An luidiilalim? lawn with a 
groat stretch of level land inter- 
spersed W'lth occasional clumps of 
oak, eypros.-^ and other beautiful 
trees, continues from flu* margin of 
the lake for upwards of a mile. The 
sides of the lake' are boiindod by 
splendid lulls and peaks which are 
thickly wooded down to the water’s 
edge. From the hikv one could see 
the houses i)erc!icd on tlu^ iliz^y 
heights of the encircling hills, 
flanked on either side. In the evening 
one meets here a motley crowd of 
holiady-inakers sauntering through 
#the dusty Mall : men attired in their 
bcsi and women flaunting their 
oolourful sarccs, ambling past fashion- 
able shopping centres— all out to 
taste to the full the bracing climate 
of the season. Indeed in Naini Tal 
natures’ hospitality knows no bound. 

The enchanting beauties of Kumaon hills, their bracing 
climate and the soothing green that envelops them 
leave nothing more to be desired. 

I do not consider Naini Tal suitable for all sorts 
of visitors such as the invalid ar.d the old from 
the plains. The climb to every house, except those on 
the shores of the lake and most of them are shops, is 


stiff. In hill stations like Shillong and Darjeeling the 
climbs are gradual so that visitors of all categories do 
not feel exhausted. Perhaps the Nairn Tal Municipal 
Board which has done splendid work for the improve- 
ment of the town would do well to construct roads 
with climbs more gradual for the 
sake of all types of visitors. 

Naini Tal lies in a valley bounded 
on the north by Cheena Peak whicli 
is 8568 feet above s(3a -level. One who 
is unable to climb the bafSing peaks 
cannot possibly enjoy the w’onderful 
views of the snow-clad Himalayan 
ranges because those arc visible only 
from the Cheena Peak and the “Snow” 
View” demanding a climb of 3, COO 
feet. We did eliiiib up the Cheena 
Peak and enjoyed the imposing 
views of snow-co\ en'd ranges and 
Kf'darnath mass. 

This article will be incomi)let(' if 
I make no mention of the economic 
depres.sion with whicli Naini Tal is 
faced today. There is dearth of 
Msitors and Naim Tal today looks 
like a Kentish town. The reason is 




client Mew of Cheena Peak from Malli Tal 

not far to .seek. Once it was the place for rest and enjoy- 
ment of the Europeans. Naini Tal was developed as the 
summer capital of the U.P. both by the Government 
and the business community. Before this I had seen 
the gay life of Naini Tal. Local social cluba and 
institutions w”eie full of life. The Naini Tal Club with 
Chalet stage and ball-room once haunted by the 
Europeans now presents a deserted look. Cbristian 
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Churches, European schools and colleges once vibrat- became free, the hectic excitement of Naini Tal came 
ing with life no longer inspire the public. When India to an end. The Europeans of the station have mostly 








Lor of the season 


A deprc'|5if?(*d vogelablt' sc'lliir whose inisiness is 
dull owing to the Clovernncnl discontinuing the 
('xodus to the summer capital 

left India. The (lov'crnment’s su mni'i -exodus has 
actually been abandoned. And this has affected 
materially the nckshaw’allas, pony boys, hotclwallas 
house-owners and above all the main business con.- 










.4 






These Bhutias pack coal in a peculiar way and 
come to Naini Tal Bazar for selling it 


On the way to Cheena Peak 
in unity. It, is pointed out and perhaps rightly too that 
Naini Tal is a part of the U.P. and her crisis cannot 
possibly be ignored by the Government of the day. An 
economy has developed in the place on account of the 
seasonal visit of the Government and it requires no 
specialist to ascertain that a good amount of wealth has 
been invested in the permanent structures there. The 
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Government will have to maintain the long zig-zag to the hills may be put off on grounds of politioal 
road from Kathgodam to Naini Tal and also the expediency, yqt nothing can take from its scenic beauty, 
buildings. A well-organised tourist traffic is needed and a tribute which has come from far-off Kotlayami in 
the Government should pay attention to proper Travancore where a biscuit factory wants to use a view 
publicity in this respect. ol Naini Till on its fancy biscuit tins to replace British 

Naini Tal may have its faults. Government exodus landscape. 

-: 0 :- 

THE LAST ORATION OF DR. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


On ' the 22nd August 1947, on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday, a few days hcfoie his death, Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy was the recipient of a great 
homage offered by his fri(‘nds and colleagues in Boston, 
together with a volume of osays Art and Thomjht, a 
Festschrift volume, embodying some forty contiibutions 
fiom admiring scholars all ovi'i* the world, edited by 
Mr. Bharata l3'er. In answer to this tribute, and after 
the presentation of the volume, Dr. Coomaraswamy 
made a speech, which wa.‘< his last published ouition, 
very characteristic and very worthy of the world- 
faimous scholar. As no report of this speech appears to 
have been published in India, we iirc.seiit the same foi 
the beiietU of our readers. 

“I am iiioK' than lionoiired — somew'liat, indeed, 
o\ercomo — by j'our kindiies.N in being here to-night, liy 
ihe messages that have he^'U read, and by the presenta- 
tion of Mr. Bharala Iyer’s Fi'slschrift. I should like 
'o recall the names of four men who misht have been 
jre.sent had ihejy been living : Dr. Deiiinan W. Ross, 
Dr. John I^odge, Dr. Lucian Ht'lierman, and Protessor 
James Woods, to all of whom I am indebted. The 
orrnation of th(‘ Indian collection in the Musf'iim of 
Fine Arts wfas almost wholly due to the initiatin' of 
Ur. Demnian Ross ; Dr. Lodge, who w'rote little, will be 
leniembered for his work in Boston and Washington, 
and also perhaps for his aphorism, “From the Stone age 
until now’, qucUc d* grtugolade^^; 1 still hope to com- 
plete a work on Reincarnation with which Dr. Sohermaii 
charged me not long before his death ; and Professor 
Woods was one of those teachers wdio can never be 
1 eplaced. 

“More than half of my active life has been spent m 
Boston. I want to express my gratitude in the first 
place to the Directors and Trustees of the Museum of 
1 m ne Arts, w'ho have always left me entirely free to 
(arry on research not only in the field of Indian Art 
1 ut at the same time in the wider fie id of the whole 
I'aditional theory of Art and of the relation of man to 
his work, and in the fields of comparative religion and 
metaphysics to jvhich the problems of iconography are 
natural introduction. I aiin gratefui also to the 
American Oriental Sociely whose ed tors, howwov 
much they differed from me “by temperament and 
Gaining,” as Professor Norman Brown once said, have 
always felt that I had "a right to be heard, and also 
hove allowed me to be heard. And all this despite the 
fact that such studies as I have made ntscessarily led 
me back to an enunciation of lelativeiy unpopular 


sociological doctrines. For, as a student of human 
manufactures, aware that all making is per arlem, I 
couhl not but see that, as Ruskin said, “Industry with- 
out Art is brutality,” apd that men can ne\er be really 
liajvpy unles.s they bear an individual responsibility not - 
onlj^ for what they do hut for the kind and the quality 
of whate\cr liny make 1 could not fail to see that 
.such ha}>i)iness is for eviT denied to the majority under 
the conditions of /making that are imposed upon them 
b>' what is eupheniisticallv called “free enterprise,” that 
's to sa 3 ^ under the condition of production for profit 
rather than for UhC ; and no less denied in those 
totalitarian forms of society in which ihe folk is as 
much a'< in a capitalistic regime reduced to the level of 
the proletariat. Looking at the works of Art they are 
ef)nsidire(l worthy of pre.<or\'ation in our Museums, and 
that were once the common objects of the market 
place, I could not but realize that a society can only 
be considered truly civilized when it is imssiblc for 
every mat to earn his li\ing by the very work he 
v\ould r.ilher be doing Ilian anything else in the world — 
a condition that lui'^ onl.y been attained in “social orders 
inb'grated on the basis of vocation, ftvadharmn. 

“At the same time I should like to emphasize that 
I ha\e never built up a philosophy of rny own or 
waji-iK’d to establish a new' school of thought. Perhaps 
the greatest thing 1 have learnt is never to think for 
m 3 ’self ; I fully agree with Andre Gide that toutes 
cho'iCfi s(nd ditcs deja, and what I have sought is to 
iindorstand what has been said, while taking no account 
of the ^inferior philosophers.' Holding with Heraclitus 
that the Word is common to all, and that Wisdom is to 
know’ the Will whereby all things are steered, I am 
convinced wdih JeremiAs that the human cultures in 
all their apparent divorv^ily are but the dialects of one 
and the same language of the Spirit, that there is a 
“common universe of discourse” transcending the 
diffoiencps of tongues. 

“This is my seven tii'th birthday, and my opportunity 
to say Farewell. For this is our plan, mine and my 
wife’s, to retire and return to India next year ; thinking 
of this as an astain gamana, “going home.” There we 
expert to rejoin our son Rama, who, after travelling 
with Marco Pallis in Sikkim and speaking Tibetan 
there, is now at the Gurukula Kangri learning Sanskrit 
and Hindi with the very /man with whom my wife was 
studying there twelve years ago. We mean to remain 
in India, now a free country, for the rest of our lives. 

“I have not remained untouched by the religious 
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philosophies 1 have studied and to which I was led 
by way of the history of art. Intellige ut credaa 1 In 
my case, at least understanding has involved belief ; find 
for me the time has come to exchange the active for a 
more contemplative way of life in which it would be 
my hope to experience more immediately at least a 
part of the truth of which my understanding has been 
so far predominantly logical. And so, though I may be 
here for another year, I ask you also to say “good-bye,** 
equally in the etymological sense of the word and in 
that of the Sanskrit savaga, a salutation that expresses 
the wish ‘May you come into your own,* that is, may 


I know and become what I am, no longer this man 
so-and-so, but the Self that is also the Being of all 
beings, my Self and your Self.** 

As the music of the meaning of his words rang out, 
men who had gathered to pay their respects as friends, 
were transformed into disciples. Men who had come to 
a birthday party found themselves ^t a Last Supper. 
Men who had been listening to an after-diiyier speech 
found themselves hearkening to the Last Words of 
the Master. 

by Ur. Janu's Mar-hall l’lunu*r, Michigan Univeraity. 


TRANSFER OF A TREASURE 

Bt Prof. SHYAM LAL SADHU 


Kashmir attracted world-wide attention owing to the 
boom of guns on her mountains and Iho zoom of air- 
craft over her plains. Behind such a sound-screen 
several events in which the common man has great 
interest arc apt to cscajic attention Actually, in spite 
of numerous special correspondents and reporters, tlic 
vast reading public in India have yet to know of an 
event which took place recently. This was the transfer 
from Srinagar to New Delhi of a treasure of immense 
value. The treasure consists of ancient manuscripts 
preserved in the Research Department of the Jammn 
and* Kashmir State and the Rajgarh Library in the 
palace of the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

In all, there were about fifteen hundred mlinu scrip U 
which were flown to Now Delhi. TlKjy are of biivh 
bark or ancient Kashmiri paper and mostly in Sharad i 
and Devanagri scripts, though many are in Persian and 
some in Tibetan script also. Tlic manuscripts differ 
considerably in size and volume. For instance, Para- 
Wavctihika of Khrmaraja exists in a fragment of two 
leaves only, while the manuscript on Vedie lore Pijda- 
daahaka of untraced authorship comprises as many as 
956 leaves. In size some manuscripts are as small as 
a medium pocket watch while the famous Gilgit Manus- 
cripts approximate to half-a-yard in length. 

The manuscripts cover a wide range of subjects, 
kavya, naidha, vyakarana, vvdanta, shaiva philosophy, 
aankhya philosophy, veda, yoga shastra, shilpa, purana, 
ciyurveda, sahitya, karma kanda, dharma shaslra, 
upasana, alamkara, kama shastra, history, etc. Theiv 
is the fragment of a dictionary Amarkosha by Amar- 
simha ; a volume in Sharada on the art of letter-writing, 
there are several on the art and science of dancing, 
including one in Sharada script, Rasmanjun by Bhame. 
There is another, Pakvidhi, consisting of twenty-five 
..leaves in Sharada script on the art of cooking. The 
variety is a tribute to the wide range of interest of 
the ancients. 

Kashmir was far-famed as a seat of learning and 
culture. In the hoary past two universities, one at 
Shardhaji and the other at Bijbehara enshrined numer- 
ous manuscripts and attracted scholars from distant 
places. An anecdote from Frdbhavak Charita about 


liie great Jain scholar Hem Chander (1088-1172) may 
be quoted here with some relevance: When Raja Jai 
Singh of Gujarat asked Hemcluuider to compile an up- 
to-date work on Vyakarana (grammar), he asked for 
the nece-ssary material consisting of eight ancient works 
found only in the library of the goddess Saraswati at 
Shardhaji in Kashmir. Jai Singh sent some high 
officials to Kashmir to procure the manuscripts. With 
the help of these Hemchandra composed his well-known 
work on Vyakarana, Siddha Hemchandra. There were 
numerous mona.slcries and centres for scholarly pursuits 
for aspirants of Brahmin as well as Buddhist learning. 
It was not for nothing that the famous Buddhist Sangha 
was held here and the Cliinoso scholars spent consider- 
able time here at the feet of the Pundits. Under 
these ciiTurnstanoPS the existence here of a large number 
of rare and valuable im-amiscripts is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

But Kashmir has been witness to political depreda- 
tions on numerous occasions. Throughout her history 
many revolutions upset the normal life of the people 
and numerous tomes were lost. In the reign of some 
fanatic rulers the existence of a manuscript associated 
with Hinduism was a sure warrant of death for the 
owner. After the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1492 numerous Greeks fled the country and 
contributed to the revival of learning in Europe. Like- 
wise many Kashmiri scholars migrated to the plains in 
India for greater security under similar circumstances, 
but the vast majority stayed behind. Manuscripts were 
consigned to the flames or the waters because of the 
intolerance of fanatics for Hinduism. Thus, the exist- 
ing manuscripts have had a miraculous power of survival 
in the face of these circumstances. 

During the latter half of the nireteenth century 
the countiy was opened up for Indian and foreign 
scholars. Many savants came here to hunt up literary 
treasure and these included Dr. Buhler, Sir Aurel Stein 
Dr. Richard Temple and Sir George Grierson. The> 
combed out the whole country for manuscripts and 
transcripts, and were rewarded wtih considerable suc- 
cess. Semi-literate descendants of the great pundits oj 
Kt*shmir parted with their literary wealth without much 
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compunction of the conscience. An idea of the activi- 
ties of these scholars can be got from Dr. Buhler’s 
An Account of My Travels in Search of MSS. The 
comparatively smaller number of manuscripts that 
escaped these processes were collected by the Research 
Department of the Jammu and Kashmir Government. 

The important manuscripts amongst these 1500 
tomes mfi 3 j be placed in two ch»s.sos, those that have 
originated in Kashmir and those that are regarded as 
transcripts of others existent elsewhere. Before we 
come to the unparalleled manuscripts of Kashmiri 
origin let us glance over the other set. Among the 
important manuscripts in this set are a fragment of 
seven leaves of KenopatnsJiad fittributed to Shankara- 
charya on old' Kashmiri paper, sixtj^-one leaves of 
Yajnavalkya Smriti on Dliarina Shastra, Pipladashka, 
o huge work of 956 leaves in Dovanagri script on Vedic 
literature, 686 loaves of Rjgvcda Bhasya by Sayana- 
charya, 172 leaves of Sariraka Mimansn Bhoi^ya by 
Sankara on Vedanta philosophy, 110 leaves of 
Brihadamayaka with commentary by Shankara, OO 
leaves of Moksha payn by Vyasa, and 85 leaves of 
Raghuvarnm by Kalidos There are nuiiieroiis oth(M 
volumes on subjects like Vyakarann, Karviukandn, and 
j)hilo.sopliy by lesser lights about which it cannot be 
definitely ascertained whether they are of Kashmiri 
origin or have been transcribed from original niaiius- 
(’ripts available elsewhere. 

Of the manuscripts of a purely Kashmiri origin, 
.hose comprising the doctrine of Kashmir Shaivism or 
Trika are of the greatest importance. Shaivism outside 
hashniir has had dualisitc or even pluralistic tenden- 
cies and its convergence towards unonism is attributed 
10 the inftlicncc of Shankara ’s Vedanta philosophy as 
s reaction. But monistic Shaivism or 'Trika was known 
.0 Kashmir long Ijefore Shankara. There is a mention 
of it in the Nilmot Parana of the sixth century. 

The philosophical literature of the Trika i.s known 
as Pratyabhijna, recognition (or, union by recognition) 
According to the Pratyabhijna philosophy the suprenu' 
reality present in every being is one : Siva, Parama 
Siva or Sada Siva. This supreme reality may be said 
to have two aspects, transcendent and immanent, Siva 
rind Sakti, which, however, are one in their essence as a 
^^ord and its meaning. It is through his Sakti that 
Siva manifests himself as the universe out of his owm 
f^ee will and without the use of any other material. 
In the manifested form Siva limits himself as the 
individual soul or Jiva because of the necessity of his 
own creative power. Siva forgets himself in the Jiva- 
state which is Xhe result of his own free will to create. 
There is a temporary bedimming of the reflection of 
i^akti on Siva. But it cannot last long and it vanishes 
'vhen the involution begins. Realization of the identity 
of self with God takes place through recognition of 
the Divine nature of self. Siva regains Sakti and self- 
realization through recognition is attained. 

This is a highly idealistic philosophy with its roots 
^ reality. It differs from the Vedanta in that though 


the Vedantins regard the appearances as unreal forms 
of Maya^it regards the world as real, being an aspect 
of the ultimate reality. In the Sankhya system of 
philosophy the Purusha and the Prakriti arc the final 
relatives while they are only derivatives according to 
the Trika. 

Among the manuscripts flown to Delhi are the 
works of the most luminous stars in the firmament of 
the Shaiva philosoi^hy : Vasugupta, Khemraja, Abhi- 
navagupta, Utpaldcva, Shitikantha, Samananda and 
Jagdharbhatta. These names will bear some elucidation. 
The Tnka takes its name after Triyambaka who is 
said to have expounded it in the fifth century A.D. 
After some time, under the influence of Buddhism or 
otherwise it was practically forgotten till Vasugupta 
living near the modern Harvan under the pinnacle of 
Mt. Mahadev felt inspired with it and communicated 
it in his famous Siva Sutra. It was left to his disciples 
to elucidate it further till the popular mind grasped 
its essence and felt drawn towards it. Kalla Bhat’s 
Spanda Vntti elucidates Vasugupta's Siva Sutra. Siddha 
Somananda supplied strong and invincible logic 
in support of the Trika in his Pratyabhijna Sutras. In 
the succeeding centuries Utpaldeva’s Siva Dristi, 
Abhinavagui'ta’s Ishvara Pratyabhijna Vimarsini, 
Tarmart h.mra and Tantruloka, Khemraja’s Pratyabhijna 
Itndaya completed the edifice of which Vasugupta's 
Siva Sutra formed the base. Other imi'ortant works 
amongst the manuscripts on this subject are Khemraja's 
S?ra Sutra Vtmar.siJii, Bttdhi'da.'ia, SjKinda.^nyidoha, and 
Stavarhinta?tia7ii, .Mihinavagupla’s Prntyabhxjua Wmnr- 
.siut and Tantrasnra, Uti)alacharya’s Swastotravah and 
Ishvara Siddln, and Ramkanthas Spandavivriti. The 
original manuscrii)ts of these irniiortant works are now 
in New Delhi along with many others. 

The treasure flown to New Delhi contains .mother 
M l of work> of uni(|ue import anee This consists of 
nhat goes by the name of the Gilgit Manuscripts Gilgit 
.situated to the north of Kashmir near the Russian 
border has been well-known for its political and strate- 
gical importance, and little did the world expect 
that it would become associated with the discovery of 
a trea.sure of great historical and cultural value. 

It w’as the late Sir Aiirel Stein who first announced 
Ihe discovery of the Gilgit Manuscripts in the States- 
man of the 24th July, 1931. It so happened that 
young shepherd boys who were watching flocks cleared 
a few pieces of timber sticking out on the top of a 
small stone-covered mound. When the stones and 
earth were partly removed, they recognized some 
chests below and thought it to be a treasure hidden 
by somebody. It could not remain a secret for long 
and the district, magistrate of Gilgit took charge of 
the stupa from which manuscripts came out. Most of 
the manuscripts of the collection were collected then 
and there. In 1938, a few more were obtained. 

Wherein lies the importance of the Gilgit Manus- 
cripts ? To India belongs the distinction of being the 
birthplace of Buddhism and its storm centre. From* 
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here Buddhism spread all round. But so completely 
had time its vendetta that not a trace of^Buddhist 
literature was left in this vast sub-continent. Works on 
the faith of Sakya Muni found in India were merely 
translations of Chinese or Tibetan sources which in 
their turn were translated from original Sanskrit texts 
irretrievably lost. To the Gilgit MSS 'belongs the 
unique merit of comprising authoritative Buddhist 
texts in original Sanskrit. 

The MSS usually vary in length from 10'' to 15", 
though there are a few longer ones. They have been 
edited by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta with the collaboration 
of some other scholars. Their age has been fixed be- 
tween the 6th and 6th centuries, for they are mostly 


in Gupta (upright) script. Their language is a mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Some of these 1500 manuscripts have been edited 
and printed, but the vast majority have yet to be 
examined and studied. It is to be hoped that they 
will not remain pigeon-holed for long in the National 
Archives but that competent scholars will edit and 
translate them. When some progress is ma^e towards 
this end, fresh light will surely be shed on many dark 
spots in the historical and cultural assessment of Indians 
past, and the transfer of this treasure to New Delhi 
will be appreciated retrospectively. 

Srinagar 
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GIORDANO BRUNO 

The Martyr for Modern Thought 

Br ANTHONY KLENJIMITTAM 


Renaissance is a great naiiif' in the history of western 
civilisation. The period of humanistic Renaissance in 
the West IS the beginning of a new iduisc of human 
evolution, which was destined to have a tremendous 
repercussion and creative infliKUice in the history of 
nations both in the East and the West. Human reason, 
human experience, the psychological facts and factors 
in the perennial philosophy and religion of Man, and 
above all that subjective freedom for individuals to 
discover their own ways of life, thought and activity, 
began to assert themselves against the static, stagnant 
end authoritarian types of ecclesiastici^m on the one 
hand and the despotic /inonarch.v on the other. It was a 
period when the classics from ancient Athens and Rome 
were brought forth to light, when the maslerpieces 
in art, literature, philosophy and religion from the 
entombed past were resuscitated and beranic an abiding 
influence, a living ins])iration for the pioneers of modern 
thought to forge ahead unto “fresh lands and pastures 
new," to salute the advent of the Universal Man of 
the modern age. 

The interchange between East and West has now 
reached such a stage that we are all becoming heirs 
of a world culture. The best representatives of all 
nations are directly or indirectly children of 
Renais^sance. The spirit of ancient Greece and Rome 
has permeated the nations of the Ejist. The inexhaus- 
tible treasures of ancient Egypt, Babylon, Indus Valley 
Civilisation, China, and other countries of Asia are in- 
fluencing the thought and life of the Western nations. 
The ‘dream of proi)hets, creative philosophers and 
inspired poets, the dreams that heralded the advent of 
the Universal Humanity with really world citizenship 
and world culture have never more been nearer the 
sight as it is today. This dawn of a world culture owes 
iftuch to the Renaissance oniovement in the West, that 
\dear-cut period between the Middle Ages and the 


Modern Times. Now the b(\st among us hardly ■ vei’ 
think in terms of East or West, but, in term< oi' 
Huuianily as a whole. The League of Nations failed ; 
the United Nations ma\ fail ; but, after repeati'd 
failures and exi>onments the ideal of a World State is 
nearer sight now than ever before*. For the alternative* 
that is offeuTd for iis in this atomic age* l^ either 
creative iiiter-aclion and e*o-o'peration between nations, 
raea's and e*reeds of the worlel, of co-ope'rativo suicide. 
Today there is East and West only as the diastole and 
systole of one and the same human heart. It is on IhL 
Humanity that the East and West joins hands, on thi^ 
J3ivine Ground of TIumanily that the) twain nU'oL. 
Hudyard Kipling who wrote : 

“Oh East is Eiist, aiiel W(*sl We'Sl anil ne,er 
the twain shall meet 

Till Earth and Sky stand pivseiitly at God’s 
great judgrnemt seat/' 
has also subjoined : 

“But there is neither Easi nor West, Bolder, 
Bn*ed, nor Birth 

When two strong men stand face to face though 
they come from ends of earth." 

Those who are fond of quoting the first part will 
do well to quote also the latter part also, so that the 
text may be used in its context and give the full 
picture of the partial truths in the East and West, 
integrated in the Universal Man, the child of both. 

Of the great names associated with the name of 
Renaissance, among the martyrs on lyhose blood is 
built up the modern world, this new Jerusalem, 
Giordano Bruno is in the top list. To those who visit 
Rome, the statue of Fra. Giordano Bruno erected by 
the democratic Free Masons of Italy in 1809 at 
Campo di Fieri, exactly at the place where the fires 
of Inquisition consumed him, is both a ^mbol and a 
sacrament. To the present writer, who like Bruno 
joined the illustrious Dominican Order and had to 
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walk off the Order exactly at the twenty-eighth year 
because of his honest convictions and spiritual expe- 
riences, the life and works of Bruno are not only 
subjects of historical research, but also a perennial 
source of inspiration and the living bridge between 
East, and West, one great prophet who gave up his life 
so that the life of freedom and creative thought ffnay 
live, a martyr whftse bifiod is the seed of the Churih, 
tie Universal Kingdom of Truth, Righteusness and 
Service. This article itself is written to pay a humble 
liihute to the sihnt of Bruno by 'a sou of India, India 
that, is the very (‘inbodirnent of P(‘renmal Philosophy 
and Creative* Religion. 

Giordano Bruno was born at Nola, in a small 
Italian village of Chcala, round about the year 1548. At 
the (-hrislening ceremony Ins imrents gave him the 
name of Eilipiiu, wdiieh, howexer. was changed into 
Giordano when, at the ti'iider age of fifteen, he eiilen'd 
the illustrious Doiiiiiiicaii Order. Of the two great 
re]lglou^ Orders founded by the two pro'i>hets of Middle 
Ages, St Francis of Assi.^i and St Domuiic of Guzman, 
the Franciscan Order si’ived as the heart, whereas the 
Dominicans hi'caine llie lirain of the great ('atholie 
Church, the mightiest institution that has stood the test 
of tunes and violcmt convulsions of the ages The 
founder of the Dominican Older, St. Dominic, was one 
of the best vepn'sentalives of the Spum.sh intellectuals 
I’toui this great Order came out thinkers, philosophers 
and theologians liki* Thomas Aquinas, Albert the Great, 
Catlierine of Sienna, Giorolomo Savanarola and Tauler. 
It was tlie mtollectualism and high aristocracy of the 
Oonunican Ord('r that attracted young Filippo to 
K’Hounce the world and join the Dominican^ fruirs of 
Naples. Froyi tin* early youth the spirit of Giordano 
was fiery, creatixe and enli'i'inaziiuj: At the age of 
tift(’eii young Fra Giordano i-: leporti’d to have eom- 
])osed a treatise on llie ark of Noali. His views on the 
dogmas of the Chiircli, specially on the dogma of the 
Immaeulate Concept ion of Mary and the dogma of 
rransubstaiitialion, clashed with the stereotyped 
^ orthodoxy of the unregenerate Church. After ^ufferlu^ 
many years of persi'ciition. distrust and suffering, 
Giordano fled from Ronu* m 1576, as tin* hands o' 
Satanic Imiuisition xven* still powerful and tin* demo- 
f i;i*tic Righl,« of Man wen* not, yet fully as,serted until 
‘ fler the great French Revolution. 

W^hat a world of exinn-ieiiees this martyr of modern 
I il'.oiight has undergone afb’r lu’ escaped the wrath of 
^ Itomari Inquisition and wandered through manv coun- 
iiu*s of Eurojie in search of more lig'd and vision, 
’“rging ahead ii^to tht' groat unknown to he known, 
’">ved and realised ! In 1579, we find thr (*\-Dominican 
'tionk at Geneva, then the plague-spot of Cahinistie 
‘miovations. Bruno thus found Cenex a quilt' an un- 
ongeuial atmosphere for his creative mind and jour- 
‘'.Vod along through Lyons, Toulouse and Montpellier 
'caching Paris alter two long years since his first 
ppearance in Geneva. Paris, after the dow'nfall vif 
^Uhens and Rome, was to be the meeting and melting 


point of the various streams of thought and to be tfie 
new metropolis of the cultural and spiritual life of 
modern Europe. It was in Paris that Bruno reached the 
full maturity of his convictions and became himself an 
('nibodiment of the sjiirit of the Modern Age. The new 
cosmogony of the heliocentric system of Copernicus 
vvluch Bruno vindicated with eloquence and enthusiasm 
was but a include to tlie masterly synthesis he made 
and expounded belxveen the Nature-Pantheism of 
Anexagoras and H(*iaclitus, of Plato, Plotinus and the 
Neo-lMatoiiism of the Alexandrian School on the one 
side and the materialistic monism of the new astronomy 
of Copernicu-s and Galileo on the other, dch'atmg the 
geocentrism of the old Ptolemaeams and Aristotelians. 
The spiritual nioiiisai of Spmoza and the material 
monism of Heckel were already there in the lectures 
and writings of Bruno during his sojourn at Paris and 
later on m the quiet, systematic and congenial atmos- 
jihere in London. 

Nothing is mori' interesting for a psychologist, a 
modern psx cJiiatiist. a philosopher of history and 
lehgion, than to watch closely the gradual develop- 
ment of mind in the great iei)resentative types of 
humanity, who have found values and spiritual truths, 

XX ho have through transcendental love and sympathy 
conquer(*d the doxvnward descent of unregenerate 
man, who through vi.sion and divine ecstasy have been 
reborn of the Universal Self by conquering or sub- 
limating the hie of the s(‘X-born being iu them. 
Nothing IS more romantic and poetic, thrilling and 
enrapturing, than to study the spontaneous and natural 
growth from xxithiii of souls, who through an adamantine 
will unci irrexocable decision explore the unexplored 
regions of life, ulio go all llie way to find out the 
faithe>l bexond of our pilgrimage on earth, who, 
through efforts, grace and ecstasy finally become one 
xvith the Divine Will, one xvitli the Absolute Reality, 
om* xvilh the Father xviio is in Heaven. The Vedantic 
Tiittramn.si, the Kvaiigelieal, ‘T and my Father are one,” 
the Sufi Islamic *' Allah hun” — “1 am Allah,” is the 
])innacle of spiriiual consciou*«ne.-:s granted to mortals 
to reach on earth, that r(*alm where the conflicting 
duality IS transci'uded in the all-uniiying, all-enfolding, 
all-syiithesiMiig Om'iie.ss 'I'he metaphysical problems of 
tin* One ami the Many, of tlu* Absolute and the Rela- 
.IX e, of Substance and accidents, an* all solved in the 
treat truth of Seli-reali^alion. Sex that has pul limita- 
tions and has obstruct (*d the spiritual path of the first- 
born is noxv traii.scendi'd, not through the negative idea 
of negation or denial, })Ut through the jiositive idea of 
sublimation and transci*udencc. Venus thus is the 
goddess of beaut V and love and not any longer the 
goddess of death and negation. This truth technically 
called Tantiisin, in Indian i>hiloso]diy and religion, is 
symbolised in the xvorship o" goddess Tara in Mahayana 
Buddhism, of KnJi, Diirga, Saraswati and Lakshmi in 
Hinduism, of Madonna in Catholic Christianity, of lais 
in Egypt, of Diana in Greece and the great truths sym- 
bolised in the myths, legends and sagas of the ancient 
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ppoples of the world. That subtle occultism of the 
ancient Pythogorians, of the Naturalist Stoics, of the 
Alchemists of the Middle Ages, the canticle of canticles 
of Solomon, the Book of Wisdom in the deuterocano- 
nical book of the Old Testament, in tlie wisdom of 
Plato, in the inner voice of Socrates, all made real and 
vital in the life of creative thinkers, original prophets 
»and inspired pools. It is this gradual unfolding of the 
gi’eat humanistic triiUis that we trace in the life of 
Giordano Bruno from the early teens when he joined 
the Dominican Order, then during his peregrinations 
throfughout the continent and his quieter work in the 
heart of London, where ho laid his luinds to his great 
works, masterpieces in creative philosophy of the 
Renaissance iieriod. 

After producing Ins logical and epistomological 
systems in his books Ars Magna Rnimonis Lidii, De 
Umbria Idcannn, Ars Mewanav and Cantus Ctretas 
during tii.- stay in Pai js, Bruno reached England in 1583, 
with the liolp of I he French ambassador. During ids stay 
in England between 1583 and 1585 Bruno nipt some of 
llie loading brains of England, among whom the names 
of Sir Philip Sidney, Francis Bacon and probably also 
William Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth, Oxford 
atmosphere was still pedantic and pre-scientific. In the 
University Statute Bruno was shocked to read among 
other things this clause ; 

“Masters and Bachelors who did not follow 
Aristotle faithfully were liable to a fine of five 
shillings for every i)oint of divergence, and for every 
fault committed against the logic of (Aristotle’s) 
Organon" 

It is at Oxford that Bruno had one of his best 
triuniiphs when he challenged and won the Aristotelian 
dons of the University who, in their antiquated ortho- 
doxy, opposed the new cosmogony of Copernicus. The 
main solid works of Bruno came out in England, 
specially his famous Italian works. Cena delle Cencri or 
Dialogues of the Ash Wednesday ; De la Causa, Ed 
Vno Dell' Infimio, Universo, K Mondi and other meta- 
physical works. In his Eroici Furoni a le i^pacdo della 
Bestta Trionjanio (heroic outburst and expulsion of 
the triumphant beast) Bruno lays down the basic 
]>rinciples of his new moral and ethical philosophy. A 
new vision of the ideals of Tnith, Beauty and Good- 
ness are given, fresh from his own personal experience 
and enriched with a wealth of language and idiom. The 
naturalistic-pantheism of the ancient Stoics, the 
spiritual intoxication of Spinoza are all found in these 
works. 

In 1686, Bruno returned to Paris with Castelnau. 
In 1687 we see him at Wittenburg, the headquarters of 
the Lutheran agitation. There is nothing to warrant the 
faint tradition that here at this time or a little later 
Bruno embraced Protestant faith. His mind had out- 
grown the limits of both Romanismi and Protestantism 
and had reached the very solid rock of eternal 
humanity, the source of his perennial philosophy. The 
law of ^iritual gravitation had drawn him beyond the 
half*way, middle-way enquipoise and he breathed and 


experienced the Philosophy of the Infinite. The next 
year we find him at Prague and the next year at 
Frankfort, where in 1591, he published his other meta- 
physical books, viz., De Iriplid Minimo et Mensura ; 
De Monade, Numero et Figura, and De Immenso et • 
InnumerabilibuB. When Bruno was staying at Zurich, a 
Venetian patrician invited him to go to Venice and 
propagate his new philosoplfy udder his protection. 
Innocently he accepted it which spelt doom lor him. The 
Inquisition fires were already lit up for him. The emis- 
ilaries of the Inquisition were following his footsteps and 
no sooner did he stej) into Italy than he was caughS 
and imprisoned in Rome for seven years, from 1593 to 
1600. AflcM' all the ln^llisb cruelties wcto inflicted upon 
Bruno, on 9th February, 1600, he was formally ex- 
communicated by Die tliurch, and eiglit days later, on 
19th he was publicly burnt at stake at Campo di Fion 
wheio, two centuru‘.s hiter, when tlr‘ democratic and 
freedom forces began to assert themselves, a stutue 
was erected to comineinorate the great sacrifice of tiii« 
martyr of modern tliought and philosophy, the great 
Fra. Giordano Bruno, 

Modern world of free intellectual research anvi 
co-operation which made the ideal of One World an;! 
World Culture nearer to the minds and hearts of the 
masses everywhere is the precious gift of many a martyr 
and pioneer who have sealed their faith with their 
blood, who gave up their life so that the life of 
humanity may live. The forces of obscurantism, reli- 
gious fanaticism and bigoted imiuisition are still there 
and even today the freer the mind the greater the risk 
it runs to lose its life shot by bullets or burnt at stake. 
I’he flames that consumed Bruno are the same old 
jiower of authority, static, stagnant, satanic, whicli from 
times imiiiemorial retard progress and impede tin 
march of mankind to build iq) a new humanity basctl 
on inner freedom, spiritual realisation and divin* 
humanity. The spirit of those glorious martyrs and 
prophets are still presiding over us to see how we an 
lienefited by their noble example and sacrifice and how 
we contribute our share in the progress of mankind 
It is ours to see that the flames of ignorance, supersti- ' 
tion and authoritarianism which burnt prophets lik- 
Bruno, crucified men like Jesus, poisoned philosoplu 
like Socrates, shot down leaders like Abraham Lin^ol i 
and Mahatma Gandhi, be now made use of to beat tlr 
power of darkness, ignorance, superstition, which divid ^ 
man from man, nation from * nation, continent froi i 
continent. 

The flames that consumed the life of Bruno cii i 
teach us that established religions are usually mea 
of exploitation of the ignorance, stagnation and sup« - 
stition of the masses for the defence of the vest <1 
interests and that spiritual religion and spirited 
realisation can only come when strong men with gn d 
convictions and human experiences of the deepest ki d 
stand high to bring life and vigour, freedom a d 
illumination, to the minds of the people through Ih a* ^ 
own sacrifice, purity and faith. The fiames that periel d ^ 
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Four from Jammu and Kashmir including llio Primo Minister Sheikh Abdulla, 

recently nominated by the Kashmir Ciovernment to rei»resent tlie State in the Constituent 

Assembly of India 



Kashmir comes back to normal life. The harvest has been good but Indian troops stand guard 

to prevent mischief from stray raiders 
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finiao tia that the 06biiil euetodiaiii of 

official rel^ooi are often the very deniale of religion 
ai an inepiration, Ulumination and ever-growing force 
awff ever-widetung viiion from within. The flames that 
consumed Bruno is another confirmation of the eternal 
law that the real Church, ae a society of godly men, as 
an ideal Brahmo Samaj, a spiritual community, can 
o»^ly thrive on thfe seeds of martyrs, on the sacrificial 
x^^^erings of great minds and hearts, who like God 
Himself, create new life and path, inspiration and 
guidance to this benighted humanity through sacrifice, 
culminating in the greatest of all self-sacrifice, the 
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giving HP their own eaftiily pilgrima^ sd that their 
now redemptive gospel may be sealed with their own 
blood and that as many as the inspired and courageous 
spuls may be led with them to the Yonder Shores of 
Eiiatenoe. This was the mission of Bruno, to give a 
mighty impetus to the modem world, anticipating 
thoughts and ideals of many centuries ahead, to 
emancipate man from the trammels of authority and 
bondage and lead him on to the goal of existence, 
realisation of self through enlightenment, inner freedom 
and creative response. 


SOCIAL VALUES OF REUGION 

By SYAMADAS CHATTERJI, MjI., bx. 


Religion, as generally understood, is a bundle of rituals 
ind dogmas which have no connection with the truth 
perceived by the founder and very often in the past it 
had landed humanity to disruption, and occasioned 
religious wars. Any attempt at reconciliation of these 
shells, leaving the kerne! intact, will prove futile. 
Moreover, great wars were fought between two nations, 
even races professing the same faith, displaying thereby 
that the apple of discord lies elsewhere. The world is 
divided on different ideals, such as capitalism and 
communism. Recently, intolerance of coloured nations 
also is disrupting the peace and harmony between two 
continents. • So, first of all, a defimtion of the true 
religion must be found out, and only then, it can be 
seen whether it can assist the world to a lasting peace. 
For this a search should be made in the distant past, 
when religion was bom. 

Baffled in his attempt to find happiness in material 
enjoyment, the earliest man of the Vedic period in his 
awakened thoughts, turned inward for search after pure 
Truth, unmiXed Bliss and Immortality. Nachiketa’s 
parable in Kathoponishad is an account of this search. 

5 jie culmination was reached, when man realised pure 
mth as All-Knowledge, All-Beautiful and Infinite. He 
also perceived the essence of these in human microcosm 
as he found in macrocosm which he called universe, 
cosmos. And this he named as Soul in man, in the 
universe, and That which transcends both of these as 
God. In spite of different methods advocated by 
different seers in various ages resulting in the concep- 
tion of monism, dualism, divine Mother as the creator 
. of this world, in essence none could surpass the Truth 
afdresaid realised by the Vedic seers. So, Hindu reli- 
gion was not bom out of the satisfaction of idle 
curiosity and vain piursuite of an ignorant mind. The 
same is true* of other religions. Buddha, Christ, Maho- 
met, Zoroaster came whenever men of a certain locality 
wars per|>leiied with problems that seemed insoluble. 


They preached according to their realisations of creeds 
that satisfied the needs of the time. Although many 
empires rose and fell, even till today, Christ, Buddha, 
Rama, Krishna and others live in the heart 
of hearts of a Bhakta. To him still they are living 
personalities. One can still hear the flute of Krishna ; 
one can still feel the presence of other Avatars, 8o, a 
a religion is a song of the soul, the immortal essence 
of God in man, and it seeks to establish peace, blifls 
and immortality in man. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad gives us the clue to the 
heights of the superconsciousness from the ordinary 
material consciousness of a man. Just as there are planes 
of consciousness in the universe, such as prana, manas, 
buddhi, ahankara, mahat (supermind), and sachchida- 
nanda, so there are beings of man in his body formed 
out of matter to his soul and the ruler of each of these 
parts is called a Purusha or Being. In the gradual pro- 
cess of realisation one can rise to superconsciousness 
which is God's. But what is the process, and why cannot 
every man feel these graduations ? It is the human ego 
that binds him down to the body, life and mind and 
so the Hindu seers advocate elimination of this ego 
and in proportion to the annihilation of this ego, one 
can feel one’s unity with another, ultimately realising 
his unity with the universe. To such a man the shackles 
of caste, colour and creed fall away like the slough of 
a snake, and thenceforward he is guided by the Spirit 
in his thoughts, movements, and actions. 

But did it even remain an ideal to be achieved or 
a chimera which lives in the wild fancy of an idealist ? 

*The Vedic seers,” Sri Aurobindo in his /nfro- 
duction to the Vedas says, ‘‘discovered secrets and 
powers of Nature which could bring occult mastery 
over the physical worlds and things. They ascended, 
in spirit into the world of Truth and lived in it.” 

In the Epic period, Kshatriya kings, Janaka, Karta- 
virya, Viswamitra, Rama and Krishna lived up to these 
ideals and became Brahmavit (knoweir of the Bfahma)f* 
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In the historical period, Buddha gave up* princely 
enjoyment and attained Nirvana, his conception of the 
Supreme. In later times Christ and Chaitanya. suffered 
for their gospel of love. lUmakrishna became 
illuminated, though an “illiterate,” proving thereby 
that the knower of Soul can know all truths that lie 
hidden to the eye of an ordinary mortal, and sporadic 
flashes of which are called miracles. 

But have the realisations made by them at the 
sacrifice of earthly pleasure been all lost ? Nothing in 
this world is lost. The seed sprouts forth and grows into 
a tree, and then decays to take another form. Life in 
plants and trees has been proved and the law of life 
is that it takes form and appears once again. So, 
thoughts and energies born out of Life create vibrations 
which are subtler than life-actions and arc perceptible 
to those who can raise their consciousness to that plane. 
Rising further up, one can perceive the Will in the 
Universe. As such delicate and sensitive instruments 
for catching this have not been discovered yet, wc 
cannot disbelieve it, for all the seers have perceived it. 
It is this Will that really creates, and causes sensation in 
the human ifiind that becomes its receptacle by process 
of purification of which the elimination of the ego is 
the principal purge. This is the process of ascension 
from the forma which one adores to the Formless 
Infinite. And it is the urge of tliis W’ill that sent forth 
great religious teachers whom Hindus call Avataran 
and Bibhutis at the juncture of human civilization and 
they raised human consciousness to the heights wanted 
by them. There is a cycle of this process called 
chaiuryuga from Satya to Kali, from the age of 
harmony and peace to the age of tunnoil, when all 
laws, moral and religious, break up. So, after the Vedic 
period when the peace of the universe was disturbed 
Rama came to make the world safe for the saitivic typo 
of humanity based on the virtue of obedience to 
parents and people and friendship with all classes. Such 
was the afflatus Rama gave that it still inspires people 
to establish a Rama-rajya, though several millenniums 
have rolled on : it was a dream of Gandhi ji to 
establish it. 

In this process descended the great Krishna who 
combined in him the qualities of a warrior, a politician 
and a seer, a phenomenon rare in the history of the 
world. The Divine teacher in his divya-dristi found out 
the necessity of the destruction of Kshatriya prowess, 
and to fulfil the Divine purpose he asked Arjuna to 
stick to the sword. And behind this consent of Arjuna 
there was no satisfaciton of the ego of his kula or of 
his party. Indeed, after the victory, all the brothers 
including the great Krishna, departed. So, the G.ta 
never teaches war for the satisfaction of the national 
ego which is called love of one's country. So, all 
through these teachings emerge out that grand principle 
of Yoga, the principle of the elimination of the ego. 
AM BO, Arjuna was asked to rise above bonds of blood 


and friendship, dualities of weal and woe, good^and 
evil, joy and sorrow so that actions done thereafter wi^r 
be offered as a sacrifice to the Divine. So, the Gita^ 
never teaches renunciation of actions. The life of the 
world will be divinised. To such a man wealth is a 
power to be won and offered as an offering to God for 
fulfilment of His purpose in the^world^ So, the possessor 
of weal til shall not be possessed of wealth but its 
possessor. 

Avatarhood and the necessity of a Guru are also 
advocated by the Gita. So long as Arjuna did not 
surrender his being to the Divine teacher, Krishna did 
not disclose his identity. After surrender, Krishna 
opened the divine eye of Arjuna and he saw Vi^warupa, 
became convinced of Krishna's divinity and stuck to 
his words to the last. Adoration of such a Guru, fully 
grown, embodied soul, takes the devotee from the form 
to the FormJess by transmitting his light to every part 
of the devotee. 

Buddha's ten commandments and eightfold path 
had the aim of Nirvana attained by him, although if 
right understanding, right action, right means of 
livelihood are adhered to by common people, certainly 
there would be a great improvement in the w'orld. All 
these were translated into action by Asoka who donned 
the yellow robe himself. 

Christ, Mahomet, Chaitanya, Ramakrishna eaith 
had a mission to fulfil. The last-named himself 
practised the tenets of all religions and their branches 
and arrived at the truth in them, thereby realising the 
unity of all true religions, although there is the diver- 
sity of forms. Indeed, this is the grand truth that he 
sought for and established. But how is this possibh' in 
huni.'inity ? In the way an individual is spiritualised, 
can hun-anity bo spiritualised ? Individual spiritual- 
isation is based on the annihilation of the individual 
ego, so a nation can be spiritualised, if the national ego 
such as the complex of race, colour and ideals, is 
eliminated by bringing in the light, knowledge, bliss of 
the spirit in it, in other words, raising human 
consciousness from the matter to the spirit. In this 
earth, mind has emerged out of matter and so, the 
next step of the evolution is the super-mind involved 
in mind, as Sri Aurobindo has realised. 

And for that wc are to take up “Christ’s gospel 
of purity and perfection of mankind, Mahomet's 
perfect submission and self-surrender, Chaitanya's 
perfect love and joy of God in man, and Rama- 
krishna ’s divinity of God in 'man, and instil them 
in the materialistic humanity for the resurrection of 
soul in mankind.”* 

In other words, these principles should be firmly 
imxdantcd in human consciousness so that the ills of 
the world divided in ideals and colours can be rooted 
out. The greater the number of men prepared for this, 
the quicker will be the resurrection. 

* Srl Aurobindo : yofa mtd Itt Ob/§cti, 



SRINIVASA RAMANUJAM 

In Memoriam 

By YOGENDRA BEHARI LAL MATHUR, msc. 


IjfBiA has produced matiiematicians who can well stand 
comparisonp with the best ones of Europe. The ancient 
Hindu mathematicians are recognised to have laid the 
foundations of modem arithmetio and algebra long ago. 
The most extraordinary mathematician of India in 
recent limes was Ramamijam, the mathematical 
genius of the century. 

Srinivasa Ramanujarn Iyengar was born on the 
22nd December, 1887, in a poor Bralimin family of 
the Tanjore district of Madras Presidency. His father 
and palernal-grandfathcr were giimaf<tas to clolh 
merchants in Kumbhakonam, an important town in the 
Tanjoie district ; and his malernal-grandfathor was an 
aniin in the Munsif’s Court at Erode in the rieidibour- 
ing district of Coimbatore. There is an interesting story 
about the birth of Ramanujarn. His mother did not 
have any issue for some time after her marriage and 
her father was worried about it. He prayed and invoked 
the pleasure of the celebrated goddess Naniagiri at 
Namakkal and the goddess blessed his daughter and 
India with the remarkable mathematician Ramanujarn. 

Ramanu jam’s early education had little m it which 
could have qualified him for the work of the iiighcst 
order which ho later did to his cn'dit. He had, how- 
ever, a craving to know the ‘highest truth’ in Mathe- 
matics. He wondered and questioned his teachers anil 
fellow students about problems which ni'ver appealed 
or even occurred to them. By the time he had reached 
his fourth form, he had mastered the three, Arithmetic, 
Geometric and Harmonic progressions as well as 
Trigonometry. He had solved all examples in the 
second part of Lonoy’s Plane Trigonometry and used 
to help a B.A. student wdth his difficulties. In a letter 
to Mr. P. V. Sheshu Aiyer, an old school-fellow of 
Ramanujarn, who, along with Prof. G. H. Mardy and 
Mr. R. Ramchandra Rao, edited Ramanujam's mathe- 
matical papers, WTote : 

• “Ho u-sed to borrow' Carr’s Syno/rfds of Pure 
Mathcnuitics from the College Library and delight 
in verifying some of the formulae giviui there . . . 
He had au extraordinary memory, and could easily 
repeat Sanskrit roots (atnmnepada and parat^ioi- 
padn). Ho could give the values of square root of 
two, pi and c to any number of decimal places. . . . 
In manners he was simidicity itself.” 

Prof. G. H. Hardy in an obituary notice also testi- 
fies to the remarkable memory of Ramanujarn. This 
notice was published in the proceedings . of the Royal 
Society and the proceedings of the London Mathemati- 
cal Society and reads as follows : 

‘*He had, of course, an extraordinary memorj'. 
He could remember tlie idiosyncrasies of numbers 
in an almost uncanny way. It was Mr. Littlcfwood 
(I believe) who remarked that every poeitive integer 
was one of his personal friends/' 


Prof. Hardy gives a very interesting illustration of 
Ramanujam’s memory and extraordinary powers of 
calculation. 

“I remember,” says Prof. Hardy, “once going to 
see him when he was lying ill at Putney. I had 
ridden in taxi-cab No. 1729 and remarked that the 
number (7 X 13 X 19) seemed to mo rather a dull 
one, and that I hoped it w'as not an unfavourable 
omen. ‘No,’ he replied, 'it is a very interesting 
number ; it is the smallest number expressible as 
the sum of two cubes in two different ways.’ I asked 
him, naturally, wdiciher lie knew the answM*r to the 
corre8j>ondmg problem for fourth powc'is and he 
repin’d, after a moment’s thought, that he could see 
no obvious example, and tliought that the first such 
number must be very large.” 

It was a day of days for Ramanujarn on which he 
first got the Synopsis of Pure Mathematics by Carr. 
The book thrilled him, awakened his dormant genius 
and opened wide channels for its outflow. 

Ramanujam’s excessive devotion to mathematics 
did not allow' him to do full justice to his other subjects 
of study. He had an unfortunate college career, losing 
his scholarship, failing in F.A. first year and ultimately 
failing in the F A examination of December, 1907, in 
which he appeared as a private candidate. Till 1909, he 
had no definite occupation except working at 
mathematics, ‘.jotting down his results in two large- 
sized notebooks,’ one of which later formed a treasiu*ed 
po.ssession of Prof. Hardy. 

Ramanujarn married in the summer of 1909 and 
began his quest for a suitable profession, which has 
been best described by Mr. Sheshu Aiyer : 

. .ho went to Tirukoilur, a small sub- 
division tow'n in South Areot district to see Mr. V. 
Ramaswnmi .\iycr, the founder of the Indian 
Mathematical Society, but Mr. Aiyer, seeing his 
w'oiiderfiil gifts, persuaded him to go to Madras. It 
was then after some four years’ interval that 
Ramanujarn met me at Madras, with his two good 
sized notebooks referred to above. I sent Ramanujarn 
with a note of recommendation to that true lover 
of Mathematics, Dewan Bahadur R. Ramchandra 
Rao, who was then the Distrii’t Collector at Ncllore, 
a small tow'n some eighty miles north of Madras. 
Mr. Rao sent him back to me. saying it w'as cruel 
to make an intellectual giant like Ramanujarn rot 
at a mofussil station like Nell ore, and recommended 
his stay at Madras, generously undertaking to pay 
’ Ramanujam’s expenses for a time. This was in 
December 1910. After a while other attempts to 
obtain for him a scholarship having failed, and 
Ramanujarn himself being unwilling to be a burden 
on anybody for any length of time, he decided to 
take up a sii^all appointment under the Madras Port 
Trust in 1912.” 

Later Dr. G. T. Walker, F.R.S., head of the 
Meteorological Department visited Madras and his 
attention towards Ramanujam’s work was drawn by Sir 
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Prands Spring, K.C.I.E., Chairman of the Madras 
Port Trust Authority. Dr. Walker, himself a mathe- 
matician of repute, at once recognised the worth of 
Ramanu jam’s obscure work and brought his case to the 
notice of the Government and the University of 
Madras. Eventually a research scholarship of Rs. 75 
per month was awarded to him for a period of two 
years. Hereafter, the seeker after mathematical truth 
had enough leisure and he remained a professional 
mathematician till his death. 

On January 16, 1913, Ramanujam wrote in a letter 
to Prof. Hardy of Cambridge : 

^T beg to introduce myself to you as a clerk in 
the Accounts Department of the Port Trust Office 
at Madras on a salary of only £20 per annum. I am 
now 23 years of age. 1 have had no University 
education but have undergone the ordinary school 
course. After leaving school 1 have been employing 
the spare time at my disposal to work at Mathe- 
matics. I have not trodden through the conven- 
tional regular course . . . but I am striking out a 
new path for myself. I have made a special investi- 
gation of divergent scries in general and the results 
I get are termed by the local mathematicians as 
‘startling’ ... I would request you to go through 
the enclosed papers. Being poor, if you are convinced 
that there is anything of value, I would like to have 
my theorems published . . . Being inexperienced, I 
would highly value any advice you give me.” 
Ramanujam’s coming in contact with Prof. Hardy 
was the turning point in his career. The great professor 
desired Ramanujam to come over to Cambridge. For 
some time he was adamant not to go on a voyage because 
of orthodox religious views, but later he consented to 
go. Soon after this, Mr. E. H. Neville, a fellow of the 
Trinity College of Cambridge, who visited Madras to 
deliver a series of lectures, wrote in a letter to the 
Madras University : 

“The discovery of the genius of S. Ramanujam 
of Madras promises to be the most interesting event 
of our time in the mathematical world . . . The 
importance of securing to Ramanujam a training 
in the refinements of modern methods and a contact 
with men who know what ranges of ideas have been 
explored and what have not, cannot be over-esti- 
mated ... I see no reason to doubt that Rama- 
nujam himself will respond fully to the stimulus 
which contact with western mathematicians of the 
highest class will afford him. In that case his name 
will become one of the greatest in the history of 
• Mathematics, and the University and the city of 
Madras will be proud to have assisted in his passage 
from obscurity to fame.” 

We see today that Mr. Neville^s prophecy has 
come very true. 

In April, 1914, Ramanujam reached Cambridge and 
was admitted to the Trinity College which supple- 
mented his scholarship by awarding an exhibition of 
Though now fully comfortable and able to devote 
luXQS^ to research, Ramanujam was a puzzle to his 
teachers, Profs. Hardy and Littlewood. “The limitations 
of his knowledge were as startling as its profundity 
. . . His ideas as to what constituted a mathematical 
proof were of the most shadowy description. All his 


results, new or old, right or wrong, had been hrrived at 
by a process of mingled argument, intuition, and 
induction of which he was entirely unable to give any 
coherent account.” Prof. Hardy and Littlewood helped 
him to publish his papers and under their expert 
guidance Bind often in collaboration with the former, 
he developed rapidly. , , 

Ramanujam was by far the greatest mathematician 
that India has produced during recent times. Prof. 
Julian Huxley has spmewhere referred to him as the 
greatest mathematician of the century. In him was 
bubbling an irrepressible genius which made him play 
and toy with the abstract numbers, equations and 
various other mathematical functions. During the very 
short period of his life, Ramanujam did work of profound 
value and astonishing originality. He had a powerful 
and amazing insight into algebrical formulae, trans- 
formations of infinite series, and so forth. In these 
branches of mathematics, according to Prof. Hardy, 
Ramanujam can be most certainly compared to only 
Euler or Jacobi, the two mathematical wizards of the 
past. 

The Royal Society of England went rather out of 
their way and elected him a Fellow on the 
28th Febniary, 1918, at the young age of thirty. 
Ramanujam was the first Indian to receive this coveted 
honour. Later, in October 1918, he was also made a 
Fellow of the Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Unfortunately, Ramanujam’s life of glory was cut 
short by a fatal disease. He went to several nursing 
homes and sanatoria but could not get out of his sick- 
bed for any appreciable length of time. Early in 1919 he 
sailed back to India, arriving on the 27th February, 
1919, at Bombay. Even in his death-bed he continued 
to work at his favourite Mathematics ; it had become 
a mania with him. He died on the 26th April, 1920, at 
Chetput, a suburb of Madras. 

There can be little doubt that Ramanujam would 
have been much more of a mathematician had he been 
properly educated and looked after in his youth. To 
quote Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his Discovery of 
India : 

“Ramanu jam’s brief life and death are symbolic 
of conditions in India. Of our millions how few ' get 
any education at all, how many live on the verge 
of starvation, of even those who get some education 
and have nothing to look forward to but a clerkship, 
in some office on a pay that is usually far less than 
the unemployment dole in England. If life opened 
its gates to them and offered them food and healthy 
conditions of living and education and opportunities 
of growth, how many among theas millions would 
be eminent scientists, educationists, technicians, 
indus^ialists, writers, and artists helping to build a 
new India and a new world ?” 

And, now that Pandit Nehru is the head of the 
national Government and India is free, let us hope that 
the country will be producing many more and greater 
Ramanujama. 



H^OfERSI^ imilRCOirRSE INim C^STUN CENTUBIEd 

" Bt T, K. JOSEPH. BA., 


Some centuries before Kanishka's Buddhist propaganda 
in Persia, mentioned in Mr. Satya Prakash’s article on 
Indo-Persian Relations (in The Modem Review for 
July, 1948, p^. 61;64), the Indo-Parthians (the 

Tersian’ .kings Vonones, Spalirises, and the famous 
Gondophares) had established themselves in N.-W. 
India. In the reign of Gondophares (A.D. 19 to 50 . .) 
St. Thomas the Jew came to* him (in C. 33 ?) with 
his Aramaic language and script already familiarised 
in those regions by the Persian scribes and Jews. 
According to the Syrian? works The Doctrine of Addai 
(C.200), The Acts of Thomas (C 220), and Acta Mans 
(C. 520), St. Thoma.s, who, wc may suppose, started 
■ from Palestine (in C. 30 ?) seems to have come through 
Me'' 0 ])otaniiu to Biuth Huznye in the N.-E of the 
Persian Gulf, and embarked tliere in the (Persian ?) 
sliip of Ilii'bhan the Jew', and roachdtl the Persian 
Gondophares’ Sirk.i]) in Taxila, West Panjab, in an 
Indus boat of Persian. Greek, or modified Indian 

design, rather than Arabian or Phoenician, after having 
landed at 5^»ndaruk (—Alek-sandor-oikia), i.c., 
“Alexandria among the Oril.m” to the west of the 
Indo-Scythian “SLika-dvii)a,” the csiuary of the Indus, 
where the Apostle and his companion Hnbbun, Gondo- 
pharcs’ merchant, disembarked. 

According to the Syriac work The Doctrine of the 
Apostles (C. 260), St. Thomas had sent letters to 
Edcssa (now Urfa), and these must have been in the 
Aramaic language and script, the original of the 
Kharoshti script of Gondophares’ days. The Acts says 
that the 'Apostle gained converts in Sandaruk and the 
Panjab, and the name of King Mazdai, Gondophares’ 
neighbour, and perhaps his viceroy, is distinctly 
Persian (resembling Ahura Mazda), and some other 
names too in The Acts (Vizan=.Bishan, and Manashar 
=^Manoshak=.Manosha), as Marquart says ; also 
Karish (Cyrus ?), and Siphur (Shapur ?) in the same 
Work. Incidentally it may be observed that about 
180 miles N.-S.-W. of Taxila there is Maz<lak Peak, 
which may be a Persian name. And Hamun Lake in 
^Seistan is called by the natives Ztrrah (Avestan 
Zrayak=zs€&) , and a harbour newly made in 825 A.D. 
at Quilon in Travancore by the Persian merchant 
Sabr-Iso is called Chirra {Zirrah) in a Malabar Hindu 
document. 

After embracing Christianity Gondophares did not 
proba/bly change his Persian name (Vinda-phama) to 
'niomas Jan^^s, or Paul, as in those early days such a 
change was not deemed necessary. But his title Df va- 
Vrata (=devoted to God) appears to be significant. 
For he seems to have preferred it to the titles Deva- 
putra (=.God^s son), and Devanam-priya (=: dear to 
the gods) current in those days, as according to his 
new faith Deva-puti'a was Christ Himself, and no 
other, and to himi there was no plurality of gods as 
implied in the piufRl form deva-nam. Mdr6(over; what 


historians call “the characteristic symbol of Gondo- 
phares*’ seems to be a big ^chalice,' the earliest known 
Christian emblem, anterior to the cross emblem. 

Now, in 44 A.D., the Parthian era of 245 B.C. is 
found used in the Mathura (Kankali Tila) inscription 
of the year 299, according to Rapson and Konow. 

n 

There must have been in N.-W. India and the 
Lower Indus region of the Kushana period (since 
C. 50) the Christian descendants of Gondophares, 
Mazdai (converted later), Vizan, Karish, Siphur, and 
of many other Persian Christians. For in his Syria© 
Book of Fate (C. 196 A.D.) Bardaisan mentions 

Chri.stians not only among the Gilanians, Persians, and 
Medes, but also among the Partliians and Kushans. 
These two wx'rc probably those in N.-W. India, in 
Avhat had been Kanishka’s Kushana empire. 

m 

During the Patriarchate of Shahlupha and Papa 
(C. 295-300), Diidi (-David), Bishop of Basrah, an 
eminent doctor, left his see and went to “India,** 
where he evangelised many people. But one cannot 
affirm that he did come to our India. For in the early 
erntunes (as I have shown in The Journal of Indian 
History, August, 1947, and August, 1948) there were 
several psc»do-Indias lecst of the Indus (Ethiopia 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Karmania). 

In the same century a disciple of the Persian 
hercsiarch Manes seems to have preached in Indo- 
Scythia and neighbourhood, and in South India in 
315 A.D. 

Then in 317 A.D., according to certain Malabar 
Hindu documents some Persian Christians from 
Baghdad came to Cranganore in Cochin, Malabar, and 
converted the Buddhist Chera king sur-named Palli- 
vanavar. (See Journal of Indian History for April, 
1948). ; 

In 325 A.D., Bishop John “of Persia and Great 
India” attended the Council of Nicea. But this Great 
India under that Persian Bishop could very well have 
been “Arabia Magna/’ or Arabia cum Ethiopia (two 
pseudo-Indias) . 

Cliandragupta (II) Vikramaditya’s defeat, between 
395 and 4(X), of Rudrasimha III, “brought the Gupta 
empire into direct touch with the western seaports, 
and this gave a tremendous impetus to overseas 
commerce, and along with it there was a free flow of 
ideas, to and from, foreign lands'* (one of which was 
Persia). — Tripathi’s Ancient India (1942), p. 251. 

IV 

About 425 Isho-dad says that “Daniel the priest, 
the Indian** helped Mar Komai in translating St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans from Greek into Syriac. 
But this Indian Daniel may have been an Ethiopian, 
Arabian, or Mesopotamian, rather than an Indian 
proper. • 
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In C. 470 AJD., Ma'na, Bishop of Riwardashir in 
Fars, S.-W. Persia, wrote in Persian (Pahlavi) reli- 
gious discourses, canticles, and hymns, and translated 
from Greek into Syriac the works of Diodore and 
Theodore of Mopsuctia, and sent themi all to India. 
This India may be N -W. India, or one of the pseudo- 
Indias west of the Indus. For South India was under 
the Metropolitan of Selencia, and not under Fars. 

In C. 525, there is Cosmas' explicit reference to a 
Persian Bishop in Kalliana (Kalyan near Bombay), 
and of a Persian priest and Persian Christians in 
Ceylon. He is not so explicit about tlie priests and 
Christians in Ma-lc {M ala-bar) , nor does he mention 
the existence of any St. Thomas tradition, or tomb, 
or Persian cross in South India, or north-west India. 

In A.D. 529, on the breaking out of the Persian 
War, the agents of the Ethiopian king Elosboas, sent 
forth at the instance of Emperor Justinian for silk 
fronii the Indian (the Greek word is iJeron— he ra ?) 
ports, found that the Persian merclianls had fore- 
stalled them in the Indian markets. Th(3se were pro- 
bably not pseudo-Indian markets. 

V 

According to the Arab writer Tabari, Pulakosin II 
sent to the Persian king Khu.sru II, in 625 A.D., an 
envoy bearing letters and presents, and received from 
him in return an embassy, which is supiiosed to be 
portrayed in Cave No, I at Ajanta. 

In about 650-60 l\^itriarch Isho-Yahb speaks of the 
region under the Metropolitan of Fans as an “India 
that extends from the (west(Tn) borders of the 
Persian Empire to the country which is called Kalah,“ 
probably Kala-wan (Latin Calamina of St. Isidore, d. 

:0 

THE PROBLEM OF 

By Prof. G. 

Some time ago a Conference organised by a Civil 
Liberties' Union was reported to have ended in con- 
fusion. Some of the participants arc said to have 
conducted themselves in quite a libertarian manner 
with the result that the President Tvas forced to dis- 
solve the Conference. 

The issues the Conference sought to stress are no 
doubt significant and equally significant perhaps is the 
pandemonium which prevailed. It may be interesting 
to examine them briefly so as to deduce lessons useful 
from the point of view of the ordinary citizen. 

It has often been complained that laws have been 
passed recently in different parts of the country, vest- 
ing Executive with numerous arbitrary powers. 
Detention without trial of political opponents has be- 
come frequent, and sometimes when they are not 
detained, they have been forbidden from participating 
in nonnel political activity. ' Discrimination hM some- 
timee been practised against organisations of non- 
M^tllpfoimst character, and the Press, when it refuses to 
4^ line, has also been muzzled. These and various 


636 A.D.), or Kala-ka Serai, both in Taxila, Panjab. 
South India was then under Selencia-Ctesiphon. 

Then there is the Persian cross at St. Thomas 
Mount, Madras, dug up in 1547, and copied later in 
wood, stone, and paint in Kottayam and other places 
in Travancore. Its Pahlavi inscription may perhaps be 
of 825-50, but the cross (without the inscription) may 
have been set up earlier by an'Armdhian, Persian, or 
Syrian. We recall here that the Shahanshahis hnd other 
Parsis came first to Din, Kathiawar, in 706 A.D. 

Later on, C. 880, we find in the Quilon Christian 
copper-plates of the church built by the already 
mentioned Sabr-Lso, some names of Persian signatories 
in Pahlavi, and of Jewish signatories in “a sort of 
Persian in Hebrew characters,” We remember too that 
in the Kiinhori eaios, Bombay, there are Pahlavi 
inscriptions of 1009 and 1021 A.D. scribbled by Parsi , 
visitors. 

And, finally, in the tubdon, a portion of the 
Malabar Jacobite IJturgy, the Catholicos of Selencia 
(founded in 312 B.C., but burnt in 164 AD.) is still 
remembered loyally in the Sunday Service in Malabar; 
and there is in Travuincore a family of Christians 
(ailed “Quilon Mutalalis” (— men of the first rank) 
who trace their descent from Sabr-Iso who, in 825, 
fxca\aled the Zirrah already mentioned, i.e., deepened 
the Quilon harbour for its king, who made that year 
the beginning of his owm Quilon Era, with Simha (Leo) 
as the first month. There are, b(\sides, a few pre- 
Mughal P('rsian wouls {zirrah, dasturi, daroga, etc.) 
still surviving in the Malayalam language. Tlie 
Seleiicid era too is found used in certain C^hrislian 
documents. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 

D. Parikh 

other forms of suppression of civil liberties have be- 
come a feature of our political life and the Conference 
perhaps aimed at drawing attention to these and demand 
their removal. 

The measures have sometimes been justified on the 
ground of maintaining “law and order" which 
obviously an essential function of any Government. It 
has further been pointed out that the “infant” national 
state must be defended and that any weakness in doing 
so may easily place the newly gained independence in 
peril. A great and long-drawn struggle involving seri- 
ous hardships and sacrifices has brought us indepen- 
dence and our supreme task now, we ai;^ told, is to 
build up sufficient strength to protect it. All opposition 
to the proper performance of that task and hexxoe 
dangerous to national freedom must be suppressed. 

The measures are also sometimes said to be for 
the defence of our nascent democracy. The opposi- 
tion, on whom the incidence of these measures often 
falls, it is pointed out, is undemocratic. It believes in 
fanning up, discontent, resorting to action calculated 
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io (disturb peace and ultimately aim at the overthrow 
of the established authority through undemocratic 
means. Such an opposition cannot nAturally be given 
free scope for its activities. Its suppression is essential 
in the interests of democracy. 

The aforementioned case however, has significant 
weaknesses. It will be generally agreed that the need 
for defending the* newly gained independence is beyond 
the realm *of controversy. But the manner in which it 
is done should not ibe open to objections. Imposition 
of uniformity, maintenance of pehce through elimination 
of opposition or ensuring security through the des- 
truction of liberty cannot be the mctliods of such a 
defence. 

Tlie position will api)ear to be still weaker when 
we turn to the oft-repeated characterisation of the 
jDosiiion. llie contention that an undemocratic oppo- 
sition has to be dealt with iindemocratically, is essen- 
tially fallacious and mistaken. No one can guarantee 
that a democratic party will always be faced with a 
democratic opposition. Its real test lies not in the 
kind of opijosition wdlh which it is faced, but the 
manner in which it faces it. 

This is not at all a plea for allowing freedom to 
destroy the institutions of fro»^oin and democracy. 
But such freedom cannot be denied only to the minority 
or the opposition; it must bt? denied to the majority 
as well. If a majority were to make short shrift of 
democratic practice on the specious plea of being rc- 
qiiircni to deal with undemocratic opposition, it would 
merely indicate its lack of concern for democracy and 
furnish evidence to that effect. 

“Defending freedom” has too often ]'ro\ed itself 
to be a d^ugerous doctrine. It is therefore essential 
and stund.s to reason that geiuTiil nllegatiuns against 
all non-conformist opinion, accompanied by measures 
calculiited to suppression of hlx'rtics, must bo replaced 
by specific charges against individuals, brought foiward, 
substantiated and proved in the ordinal^' courts of 
law', leading to the punishment of the actual anti-social 
elements. 

As a matter of fact, the issues raised by the pro- 
blem of civil liberties go much further than this tradi- 
tional approach to thciu can indicate. The idea that 
liberties of the citizen can bo safe with the existence 
of more than one political party, w’ith more or less 
balanced strength, is increasingly proving to be in- 
adequate. 

A single party system signifies totalitarianism and 
is therefore obviously out of the question. But the exist- 
ence of more than one party, it may ]ye pointed out, 
does not constifiite a guarantee of democratic freedom. 

The emphasis on this system increased in the 
political context of the formalisation of democracy. 
It thereby increasingly parted company with its stan- 
dards and came to be identified with majority rule ; 
and that too of a majority of a handful of represen- 
tatives. 

An institutional apparatus, which embodies st best 
^ very isnperfeot approsmation to the democratic 


ideal, attained under the conditioflS 6f the nineteenth 
century, bearing little comparison to our times, has 
come to be viewed almost as sacrosanct. Contem- 
porary political experience however forces upon us the 
need for a revision of that view. The centralisation 
of power implicit even in the traditional democratic 
apparatus, results in making the successful politician 
of today far more powerful than any of the despots 
of the past, and organised political parties ensure such 
a success. 

In the organised struggle betw'een them, the tre- 
mendously increased lure of power mostly rules out the 
possibility of any careful or scrupulous observance of 
the rules of tlie game. Politics in such a context 
naturally parts company with its original purpose of 
freedom, harmony and well-being, and begins putting 
a premium on discipline, strength, power and success. 
The crucial feature of our times is the tremendously 
inereused might of the State which holds out strong 
temptations to organised groups to dominate it. And 
such domination generally signifies the beginning of the 
end of liberties, much more so in a society wherein the 
cultural and moral pre-conditions for the successful 
functioning of the institutional apparatus are absent. 

The danger to democracy arises in our times not 
only fiom a determined minority out to subvert the 
political apparatus, but also from a majority in control 
of it. As a matter of fact, given the organised might of 
the State, tlu* former has become much less significant 
than the latter. 

This shift in tlie source of the danger brings at 
once to the forefront the two-fold problem of popuKr 
education ami inslilutional n'conslruetion. The latter 
can be tackled only in the context of the former, but 
is none the less signilicant. It is only an institutional 
ajipaiatus which rules out tlie possibility of concentra- 
tion of power, existent in the traditional framework of 
represent ali\ e institutions, which can furnish a signifi- 
cant guarantee against the continuation of the scramble 
for power. 

But such institutions can c*r>'stallise only when pro- 
paganda drumming w'hich reduces men into a “mass” 
has been replaced by education which will elevate the 
“masses" into men, into rational and discriminating 
individuals. It may appear to be a long way. but we 
have perhaps once for all to n'alise that there can be 
no short cut to freedom :iiid dtunocracy. It demands a 
huge constructive effort from below'; for, wrhat can be 
imposed from the toj) is alw’ays bound to be slavery 
and totalitarianism. 

The initiative in the matter beloxigs to those 
rational, sober and discriminating individuals who can 
free themselves and help others in their liberation from 
this corroding influence. That alone can help in the 
creation of an atmosphere in w'hich real democratic 
institutions can crystallise and function successfully, 
guaranteeing the liberty of the individual. The manner 
in which the Civil Liberties Conference ended, simply * 
reinforces the above oonolusioa. 
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Ik ids kahifii^ Eabindranath fashions for his song a 
pipe from antique reeds.. With magic fingers he knits 
anew the threads of age-worn myths into a golden 
pattern of music and drama. In his Imaginary Convert 
aationa Landor takes towering figures out of the 
l^torical past and breathes through their lips the whis- 
pers of his own lofty soul. His art is splendid in 
its control, exalted in its consciousness. In the l3nrics 
of Kahini Rabindranath selects a few moments out 
of the traditional past and endows them with fresh 
dramatic significance. His art is careless in its ease, 
spontaneous in its flow. Landor lacks the mystical 
insight and spiritual vision of Rabindranath given him 
by a ripened assimilation of literature, old and new. 

Yet in substance The Conversations and Kahini 
are alike: they contain heroic and idyllic episodes strong 
in primal passion and fraught with '"the sense of tears 
in mortal things'*. In Landor Rhodope breathes her 
painless sighs to the Phrygian calmly awaiting his 
doom ; Elizabeth Gaunt brings a broken heart as an 
unworthy offering to her Redeemer; Peter the Great 
calls for a bottle of Vodka to steady his iron nerves, 
when he has just killed his son with his cruelty; 
Spencer, having helplessly watched his infant burnt to 
ashes, turns away with a crushed despair from the noble 
courtesy of Essex; Hannibal in heroic admiration 
stands to attention by the prostrate body of Marcellus 
when hardly an hour of life is left in him. In 
Rabindranath, Gandhari, a mother, pitiably but with 
great inward strength, lifts her feeble voice in prayer 
to the king and her husband against their sinning son; 
Ama, a faithful wife, humbly answers back to the 
reproaches of her father when her infidel husband lies 
slain by his hand on the battlefield and proudly 
refuses to accept again the cord of love now red with 
a husband’s blood; Somaka, a king, anxiously courts 
the flames of hell for the Priest that snatched away 
his infant of old age and threw it into fire ; Kama, 
a son, disowned and forsaken from the moment of his 
birth repulses the stretched arms of a contrite and 
agonizing mother though his heart bleeds in him as 
he does so. Such are the situations caught by Landor 
and Rabindranath in the thrill of dramatic tension. 
Both depict in their own way the clash of attitudes 
and the conflict of aims and ideals in tense and 
terrible drama. With one the medium is prose that 
mostly verges on poetry, with the other it is poetry 
that occasionally trips to prose (as in Lakshmi*s Test). 
While Rabindranath reminds us of Browning’s drama- 
tic l^ics Landor brings something of the De Conso- 
latiord PhUosophii of Boethius. Landor is an 
Elizabethan recurring under new impulses, Rabindra- 
nath is a Romantic acting under very old ones. 
Kahini is mostly an analysis of ancient myths from 
a inodem point of view. In the poem Tatita^ this 
is extremely happy and glaring. 

*4r*'"* ■ .■■■ - — ■■■ — 

» ]Pah|iiM half i ozBtvfT ifo. 


It is around an epic themC that tUbihdranatli 
construebB his poem in ‘Patita’ or 'The Fallen Woman’. 
It is a dramatic monologue (like Browning’s "My 
Last Duchess”) in which a penitent woman of dis- 
reputable past apparently addressing some one else 
seems to be speaking more to her* own self. The 
Ramayana supplies the poet with the clay out of which 
he forms his being. To breathe into its nostrils the 
breath of life is the poet’s own task. The story is of 
a young saint who has been brought up from his child- 
hood amidst the sequestered surroundings of an 
hermitage and never looked on the seductive features 
ol a woman. Some prostitutes are sent by a minister 
to break the penances of the saint (according to the 
myth, to lure him to a land where the dust of his feet 
would bring rains and fertility). One of the prosti- 
tutes comes back in shame bearing in her a touch of 
the hermit’s holiness. Her inglorious past dies away; 
her sins melt away like a dream; she is born anew. 
She throws back the price for which she had sold her 
honour. She realises that it may be easy to forsake 
virtue but can the spark of divinity that is in every 
soul be quenched so easily? In the blissful clime of 
an hermitage a clear undertone thrills through her 
being; she feels like the woman in Tennyson’s poem; 

The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 

Poured back into my empty soul and frame 

The times when I remember to have been 

Joyful and free fronii blame. 

II 

As Rabindranath can not give us any visual 
scenery he does “to our imagination with words what 
the painter does with his pigment”. He traffics in 
word-pictures and uses them profitably to paint his 
scenes. At the ])ecp of dawn the young saint appears 
slowly on the riverside to take his morning plunge. 
The rays of the rising sun play hide and seek in his 
grey matted hair; heaven and earth smile with the soft 
radiance of an early eastern dawn. The seducers 
approach on a boat, jump down, surround him and 
strike up a ravishing melody in chorus. The sage is 
astonished and thrilled with an unknown sensation. 
A moment later with folded palms he bursts forth in 
hymns of praise in honour of the god he worships. 
This rare spectacle of comely women dancing hand in 
hand throws him into a reverie as he was perhaps 
thrown when he saw the first sun-rise in his life. 
This sudden flash of earthly beauty on a spotlessly 
clean and uninitiated soul brings to it a message of 
the sublime Truth it is seeking so long. His eyes 
sparkle, his forehead shines, his heart gushes forth 
in rapturous utterance. The peaceful hermitage catches 
the tremors of the song in its tremulous leaves ; the 
repentant woman is stirred to the inmost depth of 
her being. The warbling voice of. the saint struck out 
by godly passion 
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did fall down and glance 
From tone to tone, and glided thro’ all change 
of liveliest utterance. 

In the eyes of the hermit the woman discerns signs of 
wonder — the wonder of one who’ has never gased on 
feminine features. His half-dazed and adoring looks 
galvanize the sleeping ^ride of a woman in her heart. 
A mother'^ affection, a bride’s kindness, a maiden’s 
silent and timid love — all such emotions combine to 
strike out a celestial melody from the harp of her 
soul. It is a sudden recognition of the eternal values of 
life in a flash of inner experience. So long the woman 
did not know that in her touch there was the sweetness 
of nectar ; that in her eyes there was the gleam of 
heavenly fire ; in her appearance the glow of pure bliss. 
As to Iphigenia in Tennyson’s poem so to this Patita 
her god had spoken and her grief turned into a solemn 
scorn of all ills. Her soul henceforth starts on a new 
voyage carried anon by a zealous impulse towards 
higher forms of being. It is the resurrection of a fallen 
spirit over which there is so much joj” in Heaven. 

The man whom this woman addresses represents 
the cold, calculating, external world of politics where 
gains and losses are strictly weighed in a physical 


balance, where two and two must always make four« 
From him this newly born spirit shudders away. 

'Tn a moment the maiden in me came out—imma- 
culate and pure”— this woman sings. Was there ever a 
more touching and more poetic expression of peni- 
tence ? Many a tried heart has felt what she articulates. 
Others express such pangs, such heartaches, such striv- 
ing, towards nobler destinies with religious ardour. 
Rabindranath's appeal is purely a sensuous one. Shelley 
may feel and say that our sincerest laughter is always 
fraught with some pain for he had felt such pangs as 
make us look before and after ; Swinburne may render 
the travail that is on ever>' lip, the blind desire that 'is 
in every heart, the fore-knowledge of death that is in 
every eye, but who can lay bare the soul in the process 
of purification except a mystic of Rabindranath’s 
sUture ? Plato wanted to banish poets from his republic 
for he found them exaggerating or rather emplo3ang 
expressions that wanted the vitality of a corresponding 
insight. Byron's Lara does not touch us so deeply for 
Byron lacks the mystical intuition of Rabindranath. It 
is in the unique combination of mysticism and sensuous 
felicity that Rabindranath scores his triumph. 

: 0 :- 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Legislation or Agricultural Readjustment ? 


A IlEJOlNnER 

I have read carefully the criticism of my article by 
Sri S. H. Desai in the February number of The 
Modem Review. It is good that a la\^’yer of the 
standing of Mr. Drsai applied his mind in bringing 
out the legal implications of certain sections, parti- 
cularly Sections 62 and 63 of the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Bill (now become Sections 64 
and 65 of the Act No. LXVII of 1948) for the benefit 
of the readers of The Modem Review. An explanation 
is, therefore, evidently called for, lest there should be 
any mist of misunderstanding as a result of his 
review. 

My article {The Modern Review for December, 
1948) is not an omnibus treatise on the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Bill, 1948. My 
objective, perhaps the first and the last, is to lay bare 
the economic and social principles underlying some 
of the chief provisions of the Bill in a .short si:)ace 
»nd present the matter in a way understandable to 
one and all. The scope of a piece of such nature is 
inevitably limitefd. 

The items referred to in the criticismi are taken 
tip seriatim beginning at the end. 

1. “Dr. S’s reference to large incomes and 
buge profits is unfortunate. Those who live lU- 
South Gujarat know what became the plight ol 
sugarcane fanners ... if Dr. S. entertains any 
doubts, he may profitably spend a few hours in any 
South Gujarat sugarcane village.” (Page 161, 
pm 6 )« 


With due apologies, I submit that this reference 
is both unfortunate and irrelevant to my analysis. 
What is relevant to the analysis is my suggestion of 
‘restriction on the extent of land a tenant can culti- 
vate on lease’ and not the Uarge incomes and huge 
profits’ obtained by sugarcane farmers in South 
Gujjirat during the ‘last year' and ‘this year.’ When 
the Bill provided for fixing up a maximum Ikoit with 
regard to ownership of land as 50 acres both by a 
landlord (either individuals or branches of joint 
Hindu families) and a protected tenant under 
Section 32, equity demands that there should be also 
a similar provision for fixing up a maximum limit (as 
well as a minimum — See my article on “Agrarian 
Reforms in India,” The Annual Number, Convmerce, 
December, 1948) not merely for ownership but also 
for sizes of areas cultivated under pure tenancy or 
under a combination of tenancy and ownership, if at 
all an effective distribution or allocation of the agri- 
cultural land resources among the agrarian classes is 
aimed at to allay the land hunger and to ensure land 
for farming to as many cultivators as possible. In 
absence of such a provision, it is possible that tenants 
or owner-cultivators may acquire large areas of land 
even for bona fide cultivation which may give rise to 
concentration of land of a different form, and it has to 
be avoided, if we want to evolve a system of peasant 
proprietorship, or more prescisely, establishment itnd 
growth of family-sized farms. 

Certainly, I do not entert^ any ingrained 
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illusiozi about the msrth of agrarian prosperity due to 
inflation or high prices nor do 1 suggest or imply that 
all the agriculturists are making huge profits (see my 
papet on Economic Consequences of Inflation on 
Agrarian Economy, etc./ The Bombay Vniversitv 
Journal, January 1949, Vol. XVII, Part 4.‘ pp. 26-47). 
The rise in the cost of production consequent upon 
the rise in prices of commodities and services needed 
for operating a farm is a matter of common 
knowledge. The fall in prices, referred to, relates 
largely to gur and that too especially during the last 
year and the current year. We need not risk an 
opinion here whether the fall in prices of gur during 
the two years is a temporary one or going to remain 
for a long time. But it is certain that a legislative 
measure, unless it is an emergency measure, has to 
take into account trends which arc exp ceded to 
remain for a considerable time and not those which 
are fleeting or temporary. Moreover, other cash crops 
like tobacco, turmeric, onions, etc., mentioned by mo 
(page 483, para 3) do not seem to bo subjected to the 
same phenomenon of falling prices as in case of gur 
to vitiate my statement. To make the point still clear, 
the following extracts are quoted from a letter of the 
Special Officer, Agricultural Income Tax, addressed 
from Salem dated 19-4-45 to the Board of Revenue, 
Government of Madras in connection with compila- 
tion of potential assessces for purposes of levy ot 
Agricultural Income tax in the province : 

“During my enquiries in Pethanaiken-palayam 
of Attur Taluka, I came to know that one Mr. 
P. N. has leased his arecanut topes in an area ot 
6.67 acres for Rs. 5,000 and he pays only Rs. 72 as 
kist (land revenue).^* 

Further in para 3 of the same letter it is 
mentioned : 

“A village headman of Rasipuram Taluka 
informed me that Mr. A. P., who is a tenant m 
Chandrasekharapuram M,i'tta cultivated and sold 
onions for not less than Rs. 10,000 in the last 
year, etc.” 

2. “Once again ... I have to point out 
that . . . the word in the section is ‘landlord’ and 
not ‘landowner* ... he wrongly uses the word 
‘maximum’ for the word ‘minimum’ . . . that 
consolidation of holdings is one thing, prevention 
of fragmentation of holdings is another ... It 
has nothing to do with consolidation of holdings." 

With due regard to the legal acumen of Mr. 
Desai, it appears to me, prima fade, that he did not 
simply read the article as a whole, but read it with 
such ruthless care, scanning ‘word by word, nay, letter 
by letter’ (as Ruskin puts it), as though the article 
were a legal document. As conceded by him, however, 
desirable or commendable or both, unfortunately the 
word in Section 63 (now Section 66 of the Act) is 
‘landlord* and not ‘landowner’ in which case it would 
include ‘ownerncultivator’ and make the section highly 
commendable. It is regretted that a serious error of 
its magnitude has crept in owing to drafting on the 
basis of data contained in my work (Agrarian Pro- 
of the liidraf Province, now under publication) 


with the help of one or two slips of notes, and largely 
cut of memory after a scrutiny of the Bill. As for the 
word ‘maximum’ instead of ‘minimum/ it is possibly 
a slip in printing, since the word in my original copy 
was ‘minimum’ and not ‘maximum’. 

With regard to the confusion of fragmentation 
and consolidation, attention , may be drawn to 
page 481, para 2, wherein it was stated Jby me in 
unambiguous terms that “the Bill is reinforced with 
some of the following important additions, pertaining 
to . . . prohibition of subdivision, subletting and 
assignment of tenant’s holdings.” Even supposing an 
explanation is found necessary regarding my words 
“to consolidation of tenant’s holdings (Section 27)’’ 
found on page 483, para 2, it is not far to seek. The 
learned Advocate says that “consolidation of holdings 
is one thing.” Quite correct. I agree with him so far. 
But surely, prevention of fragmentation of holdings, 
in the economic sense, is not altogether a different 
thing having nothing to do with consolidation of 
holdings which perhaps, he refuses to believe. “Pie- 
vention is better than cure,” so runs a comirnon adage. 
It follows therefore that any measure devised lor 
prevention of fragmentation constitutes an essential 
part of a programme of consolidation. It is plain 
coiuinonsense. In fact, the Act passed and amended 
by the Bombay Government, some time ago, was 
entitled as The Prevention oj Fragmentation and 
Consolidation oj Holdings Act, 

3. ‘In referring to Section 63, Dr. S. writes : 
The Provincial Government is entitled to take 
over management of such lands as have been 

found uncultivated . . . the question of loss ot 

nwciiue to the Government raised by him as 
beyond <my understanding ... To the learned 
doclor’s knowledge or iiiforniatiou the rent equal 

to the amount of asvsessment realised by the 
Government will not fully cover the loss of revenue 
sustained by il, etc.” (Page 149, paras 4 and 5). 

While making the observation in the lines, 

referred to by him as above, I have not in mind those 
lands that are laid waste because of a dispute, default 
or wilful neglect, either on the part of the landlord 
or tenant, but because of some physical handicaps or 
economic considerations. Some lands are unattractive 
for cultivation, by landholders or tenants, on accoiJnt 
of impediments to cultivation or uncertainty of 
harvests owing to inundation, prevalence of malaria, 
lack of agricultural water supply, due to situational 
disadvantage and so on. For example, it was found 
that in Hosalli village a Pujari di^osed of (vide 
Sale Deed No. 691, dated 19-7-44, Vol. No. 153, p. 177) 
about 96.77 acres of Srotriyam (Inam) land, for 
Rs. 300, which works out at about Rs. 3 per acre io 
the period of land boom. Waste lands exist in India 
in various provinces and States under the Govem- 
iment as well as under private ownership which can 
be leased or brought under the plough by settlement 
and colonisation, only when additional incentives are 
created by way of giving concessions, as remission of 
land revenue on the first twq or three years tofether 
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With a programme of liberal grante of loana, subsidies, 
etc., to the cultivators. In Bombay as elsewhere, 
revenue concessions are given by the governments 
concerned to bring more lands under cultivation in 
connection with the ‘‘Grow More Food Campaign”. 
When the Government takes over the management of 
such lands, morally cannot proceed against the 
landlords according to the Land Revenue Regulations 
for recovery of land revenue, while at the other end, 
it has to make probably, concessioD with regard to 
land revenue assessment in order to make the lands 
attractive for farming. Such a procos.5, obviously, 
involves some loss of revenue to the Government in 
the initial stages. Moreover, when a person takes up 
such lands for cultivation as a tenant, he has to 
consider not only the amount to be paid as rent to 
fhe Government, but also the risk involved in invest- 
ing labour, family or hired, and capital as seeds unci 
others, r(*qiiir('d to eairy on cultivation at his end. 

4. Iinally, 111 ho far as the strictures on Section 62 
(now Section (M of the Act) regarding restrict ion on 
transfers of agricultural lands or more simplv ‘sdes 
of agricultural lands’ are concerned, (pages 148-149) I 
vm in agreement with Mr. Desai that the working of 
the provision is restricted only to the landlords and 
tenants. 1 consider it a clarification rather than a 
criticism of what has been said by me. In fact, it is 
stated more than once in the preceding paragrai>hs of 
the article that tlie measure is largely going to benefit 

in the past as well as in the future, only a portion, 

and not the bulk of the tenants or agrarian classi's as 
a whole (See parn 2, on page 4Sl and page 482). 

Section 64(1) of the Act under nderciice runs aa 
follows : 

“Where a landlord intends to sell any land, ho 
shall api)ly to the Tribunal for dcteimimng its 
reasonable price, etc.” 

As rightly pointed out by the reviewer himself, 
even a cursory reading of the section indicates that 
it applies only in case of ‘landlords’ and not ‘owner 
cultivators.^ As a matter of fact, a subsequent 

announcement made by the Government of Bombay 
loaves no scope for confusion. It says : 

“It is to be noted that in Section 64(1), the 
reference is to a ‘landlord.^ The expression ‘landlord* 
does not include ‘owner cultivator’ inasmuch as the 
Word ‘landlord’ has to be construed with reference 
to the definition of ‘tenant’ in Section 2(8). It is 
therefore to the definition of ‘ter ant’ in Section 
2(18). It is therefore, clear that ov/ner cultivators, 
while being subject to the provisions of Section 63, 
are not ‘landlords' for the purpose^ of Section 64 
and consequently are not required to follow the 
procedure laid down in Section 64 in case of land- 
lords, wishing to sell their agricultural lands to 
particular persons.” 

By stating “that free trade in land is disallowed” 

I simply laid down the social or econo-mic principle 
underlying, in broad terms, and I never intend to 
convey a meaning imposed by the critic- 

It U true that insertion of the words ^by landlords* 


in the observation makes it precise. But ‘justifiably* to 
be more precise, it is not si^cient to state that “free 
trade in land by landlords is disallowed” as suggested by 
Mr. Desai (page 148, col. 2, para 1), but we have to 
rope in alopg with the expression ‘by landlords,* all 
those cases mentioned under (a) to (d) of (1) and (2) 
of Section 88 (vide Chapter VIII, p. 32 of the Act) to 
which it is clearly stated that the provisions of the Act 
shall not apply. The reference 'made under Section 88 
runs as follows : 

“(1) Nothing m the foregoing provisions of 
this Act shall apply : (a) to lands held on lease from 
the Crown, a local authority or a co-operative 
society ; (b) to lands held on lease for the benefit 
of an industrial or commercial undertaking, etc. etc., 
shall not be) exempt from all or any of the provisions 
of this Act.” 

II may be incidentally noted that according to 
leports lu the Press that out of all sections of the Bill, 
.Sections 63 to 66 were passed without much heat and 
opposition, which indicates the concensus of opinion of 
the members of the Legislative Assembly in their 
favour. 

Further, it may be humbly submitted in this con- 
nection that there is also a personal factor in un- 
qualified commendation of Sections 61 to 64 (Sections 
63 to 66 of the Act), because an enquiry was made by 
the present writer into ‘Land Transfers’ (See Chapter 4 
of my thesis, “The Land System* of the Madras Pro- 
vince, 1947”) and the regulation of ‘land transfers* 
recommended. An ‘Enquiry into Land Transfers in 
Dharwar district’ was again conducted and completed 
under the guidance of the writer during the year 1947-48, 
which also strengthened the case for governmental 
action. In the light of these, when two sections are 
included in the Bill, aimed at restriction of land 
tninsfcns (at least to a certain degree), one would be 
a little happy, since the principle is conceded by the 
Government. 

To conclude, the review of Sri S. H. Desai is wel- 
come inasmuch as it has provided opportunity to a 
further clarification of some of the issues. Agrarian 
problems and legislation offer a wide scope not only to 
the statesman, the economist, the lawyer, the socio- 
logist and the technologist but all those who work 
within and allied fields of agriculture. Tenancy laws 
constitute an economic question as much as a legal 
question, perhaps a question that affects the lives of 
many, thus demanding at once a pooling of talent of 
the students of economics and the students of law in a 
common endeavour to raise the peasantry in status and 
welfare. As the measure is inadquate and found to 
contain certain flaws, economic and legal, it will be 
therefore of value, if a brochure on the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 is brought 
out through the joint efforts of an economist in colla- 
boration with a lawyer, and vice versa, to serve as a 
safe guide to the people of Bombay as well as to those 
provinces who want to enact laws in the lines of the 
Bombay Act. 


Da. V. V- SATAirifA, m.a., Fhj>< 



PROFIT-SHARING IN INDUSTRY 

By Dr. M. M. MEHTA, M.oom., phi). (Comi.), 
University o] Allahabad 


The object of this study is to analyse and examine the 
contribution that profit-sharing schemes can make 
towards the establishment of cordial relations between 
the workers and employers and towards the attainment 
of national economy and industrial efficiency. The vital 
problem that confronts our country is that of maximiz- 
ing our production by accelerating the tempo of our 
economic and industrial progress. The objective can be 
achieved if there is maximum co-operation and goodwill 
between labour, capital and manage ment. Unfortunately, 
today labour unrest in the country constitutes the 
greatest impediment in the way of increasing our 
national productivity. The enormous loss, material and 
monetary, that the coimtiy suffers through strikes and 
lockouts is almost incredible. The establishment of 
cordial relations between those engaged in production, 
is undoubtedly a pre-requisite for ensuring uninter- 
rupted industrial progress and economic stability. 

It IS an oft-repeated criticism and perhaps the 
gravest count against modern industrialism that the 
workers are completely devoid of any self-interest in 
the productive mechanism or in the fortunes of their 
firms or enterprises. It is immaterial for the workers 
whether their employers reap profits or face bankruptcy 
so long they are assured of their earnings. The existence 
of impersonal’ relations between the workers and 
employers and the lack of enlightened self-interest, 
initiative and enterprise among the workers is perhaps 
the most important cause of low productivity in our 
country. Till the workers feel that their own fortunes 
are linked with the fortunes of their employers, they 
will never have the desired urge and enthusiasm to put 
their best endeavours. Unless there is a growing realiza- 
tion on the part of the workers and the employers of 
their identity of interest’ and a greater yearning for 
mutual co-operation and goodwill, the best interests of 
the industry and that of the country cannot be served. 
The workers should not be allowed to remain as passive 
spectators but should be prompted to become active 
participants in shaping the fortunes of their firms or 
enterprises. 

It is a truism that the moment the workers acquire 
a stake in the financial success and integrity of the 
business, they are prompted to do their utmost for the 
economic utilisation of their employer’s resources and 
fqr maximizing industrial output. The desire of gain 
and fear of loss have been the most powerful factors 
which have prompted the individuals to work to the 
highest pitch of their efficiency. The enlightened 
motive of *self-interest’ has served as a sheet-anchor 
•and as an infalliable portent of centuries of humian 
prognssa and pjN^perity. It is the individual’s stake in 


the financial success and integrity of a business that has 
evoked his creativeness, ingenuity and enterprise and 
prompted him to make contributions to the best of his 
competence and ability. If, therefore, we wish the 
workers to contribute their utmost in enhancing the 
production and ensuring industrial peace and economic 
stability, we must so reorganize our economic system 
that the w'orkers also acquire some stake in the financial 
success and integrity of tlu'ir ventures. Profit-sharing 
schemes undoubtedly afford a means whereby the 
workers can be givtm an opportunity of acquiring some 
stake in the financial success and integrity of the 
business. 

II 

Genesis of Profit Sharing 

Profit sharing may be defined as 'an agreement 
freely entered into by which the employees receive a 
share fixed in advance of the profits.’ It is an agree- 
ment between the workers and their employers to set 
aside a certain sum out of divisible profits for distri- 
buting among the workers who qualify through a certain 
period of service and through compliance with other 
conditions stipulated by management. This includes 
both legally binding agreement and those in which 
there is no other than a moral obligation. In recent 
years, however, there is an iministakable tendency to 
regard all profit-sharing agreements as legally binding 
contracts, and emi)liasis is being laid on the necessity 
of determining in advance the method of sharing 
profits. 

There is, however, a wide diversity in the methods 
adopted for determining the workers’ share in the profits 
of the firm. The practice that has received the greatest 
support both in the continental and trans-continental 
countries is that of a certain fixed percentage of the 
divisible profits after full provision has been made for 
interest on the invested capital, provision for depi^- 
ciation and reserves, etc. The fixed percentage is usually 
a ratio based upon the relation of the annual wage bill 
to the total capital. Experience has, however, shown 
that if this procedure is adopted the employers’ share 
would be at least three times as great as tliat of the 
employees. Indeed such a procedure is neither unjust 
nor unfair for the employers, for witt little sacrifice 
on their part they will be able to win the loyalty and 
support of large numbers of workers with resultant 
enhanced production and industrial peace. 

m 

Objbqtions and Fears Examined 

The introduction of profit-sharing sohemes has 
unfortunately aroused widespread suspicion, distrust 
and misappi'fihensioii among the tninds of the 
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employem and workers. As a matter of fact, employers 
regard the profit-sharing schemes as an ingenious device 
to rob them of their hard-earned profits. They regard 
profit as legitimate reward for Visk-taking’ and ‘entre- 
preneurial abilityM Any attempt to deprive them of 
their legitimate share not only .means an encroachment 
on their rights, b^t alsq freezing of individual initiative, 
incentive j^nd enterprise. Workers, on the other hand, 
have opposed profit-sharing schemes almost from the 
very beginning on the ground that the small remote 
and deferred payments made under the profit-sharing 
schemes are too inadequate to meet tiieir legitimate 
requirements. Experience has shown that the workers 
}ia\e not much bemdilted under the profit-^haring 
schemes. In Great Britain over a long ]>criod of years 
the labour dlMdimd.'s declared by profit-sharing firms 
•n> eiMg('d ai'iu‘oximntcl\ 5 per cent on [iniuial <.‘nrmngs. 
The majority ol plaii.^ in llie United States resulted 
in Ic ^s than 10 per ( cut iiicieas(' in the wage‘-earners^ 
income. 

The suiall ainoiilit.^ eoiumonly distributed to wage- 
earnei> uiidi'i piolli-shai ing seln'ines liavo not added 
subsiantndly to wuikers’ income and therefor'- have 
failed to induce th'-m to put liieir l)('^t eiideuvoU'S 
Indeed tin' \voiker.> ha\c begun to view the piofit- 
shariijg sclu'iiie.-. witli a sense of indiffeience and c\eii 
hostility. 

The woiking of ijrolit-aliiinng seheme.s in cuntimuital 
and ti\uia-eunLinen1al coimtiies iia\e brought luthehmi’- 
hglil .su\ eial otiu'i Jjniit.iiioiis Geiiei ally speaking, proht- 
shanug selieriies are successlul only m industries whoic 
outjmt and profits are sutiicieiitly eoi related and stable. 
But where, out jjut does not, bear any relatioiisiiip w'ith 
piofits, sueh seheracs of I'rofit-sliaring tail to safeguard 
the legiliniate iniort'sis of the workers and tlic employ- 
ers. Where prices sliow a downward tendency the fiim.". 
may actually suffer losses despite an ineroasc in indus- 
trial output. Experience has shown that wuth lapse of 
time workers bi'giu to regard the cash sliarcs as a right 
and resent any material reduction in its size consequent 
on reduced profits. Cases are not wanting when sueh 
reductions have become a bone of contention between 
the workers and employers, and instead of harmonizing 
t#ieir interest and promoting mutual co-opcration and 
goodwill, they have further aggi'avatcd the relations 
between the two. Unfortunately under the complex 
machinery of industrial production, profits are in- 
fluenced by such a variety of factors jutside the orbit 
of individual establishment that the w'orkers^ effort have 
little bearing on the fortunes of individual ventures. 
The depletion* of profits despite wo’-kers' increased 
efficiency and greater output may induce workers to 
regard such depiction as an act of managerial in- 
efficiency. A situation may develop when mutual 
accusations * may result in increasing bitterness and 
antagonism between the workers and employers. 

There is also a fear that during times of intense 
internal foreign competition and during times of 
industrial depressioni exnjployers may be quite unwilling 


to part with their meagre earnings. They would boldly 
question whether or not, on grounds of equity and 
justice, it is obligatory on the workers to come forward 
to share the losses in times of adversity, as they would 
share the profits in times of prosperity. Undoubtedly 
from a strictly moral viewpoint there may be some 
truth in the above statement. It is however undeniable 
that during times of adversity and depression, the 
employers will not be prepared to forego voluntarily 
their meagre earnings. 

n 

Pbospects fob India 

The foregoing study has clearly revealed that the 
factoib most conducive to the launching of profit- 
sharing schemes are favourable profits combined with 
rising prices and industrial unrest. Indeed the success 
of piofit-sliaring schemes is conditioned by the high rate 
of prulit and rising spiral of prices. There is obviously 
a leiiii union Oil ilic pal i of employers to offer 

incontuc to the workers for increased output and 
efficiency. 

Foriunuiely the economic conditions prevailing in 
the country at present are exceptionally suitable for the 
launching of ambitious profit-sharing schemes in almost 
all the industries. The industrialists are reaping 
abnonnal piohu ever since the war began. They should 
have no grudge to Fncrilice a part of their profits to 
meet the legitimate demand of their workers. They 
should realize that the prosperity is as much the result of 
woikci.-;’ oiulea\uiirs a.s oi their own. They are therefore, 
entitled from all canons of jusnee and fairplay to a 
legitimate share in the fortunes of their firms. Moreover 
the employers should realize that the continuation of 
mutual co-oporation and goodwill will depend on the 
spirit of accommodation shown by them towards the 
w'orkors. They should be paving the way towards the 
establishment of industrial peace and social content- 
ment in the country. 

Even from a purely economic standpoint the 
omployers are to gain by the adoption of profit-sharing 
schemejs. By giving the workers an opportunity to 
participate in profits they would economize on materials, 
improve ihe quality of the products and increase the 
industrial output. They would ensure the uninterrup- 
ted working of the economic system and save them- 
selves from the menace of recurring strikes and lock- 
outs. Indeed the lure of profit acts as a great stabilizing 
influence on the trade and industry by dissuading the 
workers to go on strike or resort to such measures as 
may be detrimental to the prosperity of the industry. 
The introduction of profit-sharing schemes will un- 
doubtedly enable the employers to win the loyalty and 
support of the large army of manual workers, with 
resultant enhanced production and industrial peace. 

The workers should realize that the conditions 
precedent to the grant of benefits under the profit- 
sharing schemes, is their wholehearted co-operation and 
loyalty to the management and refusal to join the 
strikes which may hamper the industrial production 
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and deplete industrial profits. They should realize that 
their own well-^being, happiness and security and their 
nation’s prosperity rest on the uninterrupted working 
of the economic system. 

V 

Profit-sharing schemes undoubtedly afford a very 
effective means of socializing industry and allaying 
workers’ discontentment. At the time when the atmos- 


phere is thick with a growing antagonism, rivalry and 
distrust and when nations are engaged in exploring ways 
and means to put an end to the over-increasing conflict 
between the workers and employers, profit-sharing 
schemes can undoubtedly play a very vital role not 
only in establishing industrial peace and tranquillity, 
but also in devising some effective and peaceful means 
of socializing individual industries. • 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 

By P. RAJESWARA RAO, Adtocate 


The establishment of diri'ct relations with other 
sovereign nations is the foremost obligation of a free 
country. The primary function of foreign policy is the 
protection and promotion of national interests. It is not 
an abstract conception evolved overnight. For all coun- 
tries the strong as well as the weak, the doctrine of 
exclusive self-sufficient nationalism has been proved to 
be a dangerous illusion. Peace and prosperity will 
depend on the extent to which nations can combine. 
But a country should be careful in selecting its allies 
and be guided by reason and not emotion or momentary 
gain, 

India under the leadership of Pandit Nehru 
evolved a foreign policy of its own long before it 
became free. Mahatma Gandhi too was accustomed to 
use the learned Pandit as his yard-stick in computing 
the international situation. The global outlook of Nehru 
influenced the trend of public opinion in India. He is 
an anti-imperialist to the core. Though he is an aristo- 
crat by temperament, he successfully assumed the role 
of a democrat But it will be doing less than justice, 
to equate aristocracy with autocracy. India vehemently 
opposed imperialism and condemned Fascist aggression 
in China, Austria, Abyssinia, Albania, Spain and 
Czechoslovakia. While sympathising with the plight of 
the displaced Jews, India consistently supported the 
cause of the Arabs in Palestine on ideological grounds. 
But India’s non-recognition of the State of Israel which 
gained admission into ‘U.N.O., and whose foreign 
policy approximates to that of India makes one think 
that those who mould our policies are probably more 
pro-Arab than the Arab League. It is necessary to note 
thgt most of the Araib countries successfully negotiated 
t:uce with Israel. 

After the dawn of freedom India got ample oppor- 
tunities to daborate her foreign policy. Government of 
India repeatedly affirmed its adherence to the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. She attained 
signal victory at the U.N.6., against South Africa on 
4he racial i^e, Pandit Nehru organised the Asian 
Eelations ConferencQ to explore the possibilities of co- 


ordinating the progressive forces in Asia against internal 
reaction and external duniinatioii. The Delhi Conference 
on Indonesia hold during the third week of January 
1949 is unique in Asia’s history. Never before had such 
a gathering of representatives of Asian countries met 
at Govornmenlal loved East of Suez. Again a month 
later by calling an informal conference of the Dominions 
on Burma, India retained the initiative in Asian affairs. 
Thus India is in a position to mediate in Peninsular 
and inland Asia and can be an effective guarantee for 
world peace. But the decision of the Comitnonwealth 
countries of Britain, India, Pakistan and Ceylon to 
give whatever support they can to the Government of 
Thakin Nu whose writ does not run over large parts 
of Burma amounts to an unwarrented and uqwise inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of a country in the grip 
of a civil war. It is hoped that Thakin Nu will nob 
prove to be a Chiang-kai Sheik. India is literally forced 
to occupy a pivotal position in the anti-Communist 
front in South-East Asia. At the same time India is 
anxious to see that colonial domination is liquidated 
in the East at the earliest. 

The ideological approach is neither infallible 
nor perfect. There are other factors like race, religion, 
region and outlook. Historic growth, geographical posi- 
tion, economic ties, cultural and psychological make-up 
also should be taken into consideration. To minimise 
and ignore them would be fatal. Outlining India’s 
foreign policy. Pandit Nehru repeatedly observed : 

“We want to be friendly with every country 
and follow our own line of policy on every question 
that might arise remaining neutral on those not 
affecting us directly. We shall not align ourselves 
with one group or the other for temporary gains.” 

India rightly refused to be drawn into the whirpool 
of power-politics. Keeping aloof from groups or blocs 
is no doubt commendable so far as it goes. One need 
not be afraid of the word ‘bloc*, if it is a bloc against 
W'^ar. To stand passively aloof would be neither possible 
nor morally defensible. The test of India’s stature and 
maturity will be its ability to. turn this attitude of 
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ti^uirality to creative use. But the idealistic approach 
if pursued to the logical limits may lead us to a stage 
where we have to plough a lonely furrow. We may 
then have a few doubtful friends and a host of pro- 
nounced enemies. There is, of course, the Biblical 
injunction that the meek shall inherit the earth. But 
such inheritence, in the present set-up, may take us to 
some fathoms deep. Our cause may be just, the means 
noble and the intentions altruistic, still we may fail for 
want of collective sanctions. Honcc’ty is no doubt the 
best policy. But calculated hoflesty alone pays in 
practical politics. 

Our Embassies, Consulates or IvCgations have 
already begun to function in forty countries. Since 
diplomacy has become highly specialised, Government 
of India instead of rnen'ly recruiting people prominent 
Aa the public life currying fa^•ou^ with the powers-that- 
bo should pick up roallj’ competent persons from every 
quarter. It is no longer a side-show in politeness. It is 
a life and death affair. Relaxation, aloofness, optimism 
and dilettantism are dangerous. It must descc'iid from 
the rarefied realm of conversations and notes into the 
people’s problems. Successful dii'lomacy depends upon 
the understanding of men both as individuals and in the 
mass. 

India i.s in evidence and the entire world is watch- 
ing ils demeanour. With China turning Red, Japan 
under American occupation and the countries of South- 
East Asia shaking in their foundations, India is the 


only solid, solvent and stable deitidct&cy in Asia. But 
her choice to remain in the Commonwealth is likely 
to affect her international position as a sovereign inde- 
pendent State preserving neutrality between the Russian 
and the Anglo-American blocs. Pandit Nehru’s reply in 
the course of a Press Conference on May 11, 194ft, 
confirmed the thesis that the Commonwealth would for 
all practical purposes sail with the Anglo-American bloc 
and the alignment of the mem|per of the Commonwealth 
on tlic side of ^^posing blocs w’ould break the Common- 
wealth itself. Our capacity for statesmanship is put to 
public test as never before. The efforts to strengthen 
our country to eullaborale with the liberal-minded 
countries everywhere arc carefully w’atched and scruti- 
nised. The special invitation to Nehru to address the 
General Assembly of the United Nations is significant. 
But international recognition cannot always be taken 
at its face value. President Truman's special interest in 
India synchionisod w’lth Nehru’s invitation for foreign 
capital. As a prelude to his impending visit to U.S.A., 
Nehru i.s boosted as a world leader. Curiously the 
appreciation and admiration for the qualities of head 
and heart of Nehru continue to emanate from un- 
expected quarters. It is hoped that India under the 
leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru w^ho is endowed 
w'lth imagination, idealism and integrity would come 
out of every crisis and trial with her path undeflected, 
ideals unscratched and vision undimmed. 

O: 


FUTURE OF ENGLISH 


Bt Dr. PREM NATH. pIi.d. 


Simultaneously with the birth of independence a 
controversy on the place of English in India has been 
brewing and while there are no finished conclusions yet, 
the growing design seems to indicate that language- 
pattern in future India wdll have less colour of English 
than it has hitherto had. On the whole, various forces 
of history and international politics and commerce seem 
visibly to be shaping the model of English to stay in 
India. What shall or should be that model ? 

In retrospect, the story of English language in India 
has been extremely thrilling, carving as it has done 
at once three*sections of our populace : one aping the 
English culture with total or partial blindness to its 
own, the second most bulky having been bereft of any 
education for lack of proper facilities to pick up the 
language of the day, and the third, by far the most 
dynamic, assimilating the best that a language could 
give and using that most effectively for personal equip- 
ment as well as on a wider arena of political and cultural 
life of the world. To the last class, belong great 


persons as Mahatma Gandhi, Poet 'fagoro, Pandit 
Nehru, Dr. Radhakrishnan and the like who together 
are the reason why English should not completely go 
out of our life. 

And what place should Engli.sli be relegated to in 
our educational and political system ? Sfiifimontally, 
w’e have had enough of this or that to detest the use 
of English for it was the language of the rulers and all 
they stood for. Al.'^o it liurts our national iiride if 
English cannot bo replaced by an Indian language. 
Such considerations apart, English on merit deserves 
and is bound to occupy a front if not the frontmost 
position in our life. Already it is the one langu.age 
understood all over India, an effective instrument of 
inter-provincial communication and so far the only 
lingua jranca of India that has played not an insigni- 
ficant part in unifying India. It is an international 
language, well on the way to become the popular 
language of the world for politics, education, industry 
and commerce. To be able to say our say in the wor0 
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therefore W6 would have to wield this language more 
loroefuUy than ever before. It is in this framework 
that the place of this language will have to be located.- 

English in this country has never been the language 
of the masses and for that reason alone it should make 
way for a sound Indian language to be both lingm franca 
of the country and medium of instruction in schools 
and colleges. Hindi or Hindustani should in course of 
time be able to replace# English. It is going to be a 
hard task for Government to standardi^ this language 
to such flexibility as could match English and it would 
take many years. Advantages are in favour of develop- 
ing such a language of our own which could bear the 
burden of knowledge in this scientific age. Hindustani 
or Hindi with Sanskrit as its source, should be able to 
wield any mode of thought. Indians have shown 
remarkable adaptability to a foreign language but it 
cannot be ignored at the same time that there has been 
a good deal of strain on average Indians in learning a 
foreign language for effective use. To replace English 
by an Indian language is to aid expression in the fields 
of art, literature and other branches of knowledge. Then 
alone will we have the national unfolding in knowledge 
and culture. 

Incidentally that brings us to the problem of the lingua 
franca in relation to provincial languages and the span 
of time that will be necessary to replace English. 
Psychology of language bids one to think that pre- 
valence of one language in a country aids unifying 
‘ forces and multiplicity of languages creates barriers. 
Howsoever subtle be the implications of this assertion 
of psychology, the outstanding fact referred to above 
cannot be ignored. That in view it seems highly desir- 
able that provincial languages be encouraged only so 
long as the common language does not spread far and 
wide. To suggest discouraging of provincial languages 
at this stage, to say the least, will be shocking to 
majority of us but I have no doubt that with the rise 
and growth of the lingua franca and its prestige as a State 
language coupled with forces of history, provincial 
languages will gradually go into noticeable disuse. 

Existence of provincial languages is a knotty pro- 
blem in education. For a long time to come the mediuiTm 
of instruction in the schools in the provinces will be 
the mother-tongue of each. And if it is meant to 
introduce Hindustani as medium of instruction at 
college stage, which seems to be the design of 
educationists, it is with jolts that students from non- 
Hindustani speaking provinces will be able to adjust 
themselves to the understanding and use of almost a 


foreign language to them. And if the psychological 
researches are to be trusted, conclusion cannot be 
escaped that most of the students will never attain 
proficiency in lingva franca because it is the early age 
that is more receptive to the call of language. At any 
rate, imparting of education through Hindustani at the 
school age would give better continuity to education in 
link with college stage and would certainly help close 
understanding of children from various provinces the 
factor which is so much desirable for the ends of 
domestic politics today. 

Now, English should stay till Hindustani is in a 
position j,o take its place. Since the processos of out- 
going and the incoming of languages will bo going on 
side by side there should be no anxiety on our part to 
get rid of English in haste and fix a timelimit sometime 
immediately after the present. Oui Education Minister. 
Maulana Azad has rightly and m time sounded the 
nation on this point by emphasising that we should 
restrain to exercise undue haste iii throwing overboard 
English that has been, allow me to use the expression, 
a good servant though a bad master. It is hoiied that his 
advice will be heeded to and makers of our nation will 
not give way to a false sense of patriotism. 

Now, English should have the .place of second 
language in India just as practically all other countries 
have one or the other second language to be taught in 
the educational institutions. The point to be settled is 
at what stage should this be introduced in school stage 
and what should be the level of teaching it ? It will be 
useful to initiate students to this language at a com- 
paratively • early stage, say after primary and the level 
of teaching be at least what we have up to the Matric. 
It is argued by a section of educationists that emphasis 
at this stage should not be on literary English but on 
English that is simplified to give students a workable 
knowledge. Wliile the workable part could be added to 
the curriculum, it a])pears to be unsound not to empha- 
sise the literary aspect of the language. Pro\ ision should 
also exist for imparting high-level English in colleges 
and universities. It is expected Englisli will remain a 
popular subject with students as long as it retains its 
international position. It is obvious students will not 
choose to be deprived of advantages of this language 
in the modern set-up of the world. * 

The upshot of all this is that while planning our 
education we should be calculating in replacing English 
which eventually is to stay as the second but compara- 
tively very influential language in the country. 
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TTIK nUTf’IT IX IiK.\(;\L .\\D MIHAH. 171J- 
1825; Jiy I r. Kah Kitikar Da/ht. I^afiia Vnir< y. 

Pp 

Tlie author, who lias lorm Imh'II known as an 
authonly on lln* hi, story of noi th-iaisleri' Iiidi.a in tln‘ 
18th eentiny, Jia,'. iieie made an intcnsne study of 
recoias lelatinji lo IIh- Diilcli liadeis m Ilen^^al 
Bihar This book is i|it> n-iill oi his laiidabh' desin* to 
“make the hisloiy of the dei line of Dutch intlueiua' in 
Bengal aiul otlua pails el India, known’’ to us The 
di’licale posiinjii ol llir Dutch tiaders duiiini Siraj-nd- 
daulah’s sliiipuli' with tlic En'-,lidi is fullv stiidii'd in 
a chapter by itsidf, iind llie shalierimj; ot the Dutch 
dream of maintaininji an (Mninic in India aitci Tlas'ey. 
on the ric('-swamii of Ih'daia m the m \t The natmal 
repiM'ciis-ions of l^ni^laud’s wars with Eraiuc' in tin' late 
18th cenluiy, on th(' Dutch in Hmisal are detailed in 
rhajiti'js 4, 5 and 0. and much new intormalion will 
be here j 2 :ain(*d by Indian readei.s. \ use ful book, fills an 
empty nook in om historical shelf. 

THE FHKXt’H TX IXDIA : FIBST ESTABLISH- 
MENT AXD S'JdUTlDLE ; By S. P. Sni. CalcuUa 
Ihiirvr.sil y*. Pp ,1(10 .rnii. 7. 

I’ll IS }>iec(' of i(‘s(\aicli by a scholar W'ho i.s able to 
use lh(‘ oni»inal Fnnicli soiiri-es, starts wnlli a brief 
rvmwr of tin* history of lonndalion of French companies 
in India, and then jioi's into a didailod study ol the 
doings of De La Hayo’s squadron. This book, n'ally the 
first part of a longer work, ends with tlu' loss of St. 
Thome to the Dutch in 1674, wdiich was inimediatelv 
afterwards followed by the foundation of a uri'atc’r 
factory-town, Pondicherry. No usid'ul detail for the 
intervening jicnod has bi'cn omitted. 

Jaditn.ath S\hkxr 

• HANDLIST OF IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 
MANITSCBTPTS (in the Baglmbir Library, Sitamau, 
C.I.) ; By Dr. Rnyhuhir Smh, DLUl. /L/j/vVimr;/ Pidd?- 
catinns, Faiz Bazar, Ddhi. Paper h<mn(L Pp. xiv -{- 04. 
Price Rc, 1-3. 

It is surprising how many of the most important 
and rare Persian maim, script, s--mostly presi'rved in the 
British Musoujn, the Bodleian and Iho India Office 
(London) libraries, bi'sides the priva'O collections if 
Sir Jadimath Si^kar and others in India, have be.m 
collected here pho(oa:rapliic reproduction or copy- 
ing). Also a m|^s.s*df Marathi historical records, mostly 
unprinted. Th\will make it, unnecessary for ouv true 
reBcarch-w jfVers on Indo-Muslim and Maratha history 
to go the expense ol*a visit to Europe o'- sigh in help- 
lessness at home. Wo wish for the widest publicity to 
this mine of historic gems. 

B, N. Banbaji 


and notices is pubh,'^he^i. 

Editor, The Modiin Revunr. 

RAMAXAMA • THE IXFAIJABLE REMEDY : 
By Mahatma Ga/alhi. “Gandhi S(fi(s” Brochure No. 4* 
Kditrd and pahlisti( d hy Anatul T Ilingoram, Kojacht. 
Salt (list nhiJ()r'<, Rapa and ('o., (ddeutta- Allahabad. 
Pp. }'in\-l()t. Price Rs. ^-3. 

>}in Hir-goiani h.-i-^ bec'i* doing a mo^t useful \^ork 
by piihcniitr m "(‘parate volume.^ Candhi’s writings 

oil ."pCCltlC NljllJf'Ct^. 

Ill th(‘ ]'ieM_'iit bin(*iime. he has presented the 
rculiM- with 'Gandhiji’s uh’as on wdiat might be called 
faiih-cuie, where, of course, tlie faith is intelligent, and 
aLo calK forllj Cf'riain nece.s.-aiy modification.s in one’s 
thoi'tihl and wav of lifi', in conformity with principles 
of Xa till ('-cure. 

MA1T\TM\ OAXDHl : B. .1 Alkad, BL. Vora 
and (\t Paldt^her'i Ltd , Round Building, Bombay 
Pp N.s'. I'rici R( 1-S. 

A bind, Nim])le account of Mulialma Gandhi's 

life. 

LOXF.T.Y FFRROW.S OF THE BORDERLAND: 
Jjy K S Panytey. The Vnifurt^nl l^uhh.dtir,^^ Ltd., 
Larknoiv Ptfd Pp. xiA-d7 . Piicc Rs 4-8. 

The book is a collection of folk-sontis siini^ during 
(eitam ccK'nionial occasions in the Almora hills. The 
author belongs to tin' phici', and is also a trained 
sociologi-'l Ills translations are accurate and convey 
tin' H'irit of the original. 

Dr. D. N Majimnlar has contrihuti'd a val'iablo 
introduction on the recent cultural position of the 
1 ill-lM'oi»h'. I'lie book is illustrated bv a few wood* 

■ lll•^ l)y the (•('lel)rated a^'tist, Shri L. M. Sen. 

Nirmai. Kumar Bose 

WHAT THE SIKHS WANT : By Dr Trilochan 
yingh, M A., D.Litt. .ledinda .Janta Piddidiers. Qarol 
Bagh, Ddhi. Pp. 23. Price Iwclvc anPas 

EAST PUNJAB IN CRISIS ; By Hemant. Pub- 
Idhed by Caiccrs, Qarol Bagh, Ddhi. Pp. So. Price 
Rc. 1-2 

RURAL RICH ABl LIT ATION IN EAST PUN- 
JAB— A SHORT SURVEY (1947-1918) /.s.surd by 
Direct or-^G e nvrtd , Public Rt lalio-nit. East Punjab 
GoiHa'unK'Pl, Simla. 

Those three pam])hlels i)resent the w’orld with the 
situation as i( facf's tin' North-West Frontier Province 
of the Indian Union. 

The fust gi\es erudo expression to the feelings 
and sentimi'nts of tin' Siklis wdio have lost their rich 
homelands in the Canal colonies now falling within 
the Ih’oxince of West Punjab in the State of Pakistan. 
The writer with all his modernism has not been able 
to resist the pull of narrow ideas reminiscent of wliat 
Muslim lit'ague propaganda has made us familiar with. 
The Sikhs and Hindus of the Punjab, the Hindus of 
East Bengal have been required by fate to pay an 
inconceivably high price for freedom from British 
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control. They appear to be shying more or less at it 
now, the Siklu most of all. And Dr. Trilochan Singh 
is one of their minor prophets. The sentiments given 
expre^on to by him' have been creating a situation 
that is fraught with danger to the safety and integrity 
of the Indian Union. A few samples are worth record 
for reference. • 

^‘Crusli communalism west of Delhi means crush 
the Sikhs as a national minority and absorb their 
literature, language, philosophy and culture in the 
great experiment of Hinduismg India and Indianising 
Hinduism.” — (p. 17). 

. . the more universalized Hinduism of the 
Congress.” — (p. 21). 

“About twenty tliousand of the more de.'porato 
ones (Sikhs) have migrated to Malaya and Singapore 
to escape this freedom and eciiiality of fn'e India 
where the imperious types are entithd to enjoy the 
fruits of independence.” — (p. 23). 

“The Sikhs do not seek any absolute national 
self-determination, but within the Indian Union they 
want to live as a nation within a nation . . •” 

— (p. 25). 

The political maladjustments from which the 
Sikhs have been siilTciiiig ino at tlie lOot of the 

Ministry-breaking tliat we have witnegsed recently. 
The second and third books ('X])lain tlu> other factors 
of the situation. Lands abjmdonod by Muslims 
East Punjab are in general less fertile' and irngato<l 
than thost; left by Hindus and Sikhs in West Punjab ; 
the areas in the former are about 4.5 million acix's as 
comj'areci with 5.7 milhou acres in tlu' latter lu 

West Punjab, Hindu.s and Sikhs had been “land- 
holders wlio had never cultivated their lands them- 

selves”; they “lived to a considerable extent on 
small trade and money-lending,” tlnui' holding being 
“subsidiary” to their way of life ; there was no lack 
of persons engaged in these occupations in Eiist 
Punjab. And thus the new-comers found themselves 
in dithciilties of re-adjustment to a new situation. 
This is the economic debacle that faced them. 

Then* was again the policy of a “secular State” 
to reckon with. “It is a pity that several thousands 
of houses and shops of Muslims who have migrated 
to West Punjab are still lying un-allotted while 
about a million have to live in the scorching sun of 
June (1948).” The Pakistani Governrn<‘nt were not 
troubled by such scruples, and Muslim refugees from 
the Indian Union were allowed to choose and pick 
the lands, houses and business places left by Hindus 
and Sikhs. As the book published by the East Punjab 
Government* appears to regard this movement of 
(population as “permanent,” it is a little difficult to 
understand the policy followed in the Indian Union. 

The three books thus enable us to realize the 
immensity of the task that the East Punjab Govern- 
ment has to deal with. Apart from the Sikh difficulty, 
the causes are really economic. The Central Govern- 
ment has been manfully trying to tackle it by 
persuading West Punjab Hindus and Sikhs to agree 
to go further afield than East Punjab. In the East 
Punjab itself, they appear to be trying to meet Sikh 
demands of Gurumukhi script and Punjabi language 
thus reco^izing their “separate cultural entity.” 

The East Punjab Government has done well to 
follow the policy that enables “refugees fromi parti- 
cular villages and areas in West Punjab to remain as 
much together as possible.” By September (194S), 
they appear to have settled 2,72,674 families on 
^,39,^. acres— not a bad record. If the Sikhs can 
foxf^t their .particular conceits and ambitions, East 
will pull through. 

' \ • Bubb9B Chandba Deb 


OF CABBAGES AND KINGS: By timaym 
Kabir, Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, 
Price Ra. 4. 

This volume contains some of the ^eeches of 
Mr. Kabir, parliamentarian and otherwise, deahng 
with varieties of topics, politics, economics, education, 
literature and so on. Prof. Kabir is a renowned 
scholar and a sensitive writer and c|in talk with pro- 
fundity on various subjects* The present volume w 
conspicuous by depth, range and versatility. 

TWENTIETH QENTUEY URDU LITERA- 
TURE : By Proj. Mohammad Sadiq. Padma Publica- 
tions, Burnbuy. Price Rs. 2-8. 

In this small brochure of 96 pages, Prof. Sadiq of 
the Cio\ einuH'iit College, Lahore, gives a brief Dut 
revealing account of llie development of modern spirit 
m Urdu literature. Urdu literature has come to stay. 
Rich witli iin])etus deiivcd from the many-sided dove- 
lopinciit of Indian life, it is a higidy sigmlicant ex-» 
jn‘e.-sion ol artistic inspnaL'ion. Prof. i:5a(li(| has traced 
its de\ elopment since the beginning of tlu) twentieth 
century, willi a brief referenee to the Aligarlp move- 
ment in the background. di'als >\ith siuli renowned 
l>oi'ls as Akbar, Iqbal and Jo^h, and .si oiy-w liters as 
IhemcliaiKl. Ills not(; on inogressive litiTature 
interesting. Hut a tieatmc'iit ol such a comi>licaled 
subject as this requires a much larger scope. 

Sunil Kum.mi Bosii 


THE GOSPKl* 01-^ SELFLESS ACTION OR THE 
GITA AG1T)RD1NG TO GANDHI (Translation ot 
the original in (iujarati with an additional introduction 
and commentary) : By Mahadev ])cs(u tvUh a Fnretvord 
by M. K. Gandhi. Published by Navajitmn Publishing 
House, Ahmvdabad. Pp. vi + 300. Price Rs. J^. 

The Gita is undoubtedly one of the finest fruits of 
Indian philosophy. Us importance lies in the fact that 
it IS intended for dwellers of the Society rather than 
for those who have renounced it. In his “Submi.ssion” 
the writer tells us that Gandhijds introduction and 
notes were meant for “especially the unsophisticated 
and evtui unletteifxl se«ction” of Gujarati reading 
public and as such “he studiously avoided all things 
tliat would make the little book in any way difficult 
for the unlettered reader and deliberately kept out of 
his regard the studious or the curious who would need 
help or enlightenment on certain points in which the 
readers he had in view would not be interested.” It is, 
indeed, true that no one book in Sanskrit literature 
has been translated into as many different foreign and 
Indian languages as the Bhagavad Gita and it has been 
the ambition of almost all distinguished translators to 
attempt at a most precise rendering of the text 
together with a most scientific and learned presenta- 
tion and evaluation of different philosophical points. 
But Mahatmaji unlike others undertook the work of 
translation with the sole purpose of conveying to the 
unostentatious masses the thoughts of wisdom through 
a medium which they would easily grasp and turn 
them to their best anvantage. 

But it needs to be said here that Desai’s work is 
certainly ‘ambitious.* And I may be permitted to quote 
the words of Mahatmaji in this connection : “In trying 
to give a translation of my meaning of the Gita, he 
found himself writing an original commentary on the 
Gita.” Broadly speaking, the work under review con- 
tains two parts — (1) “My Submission** and (2) “Tran- 
slation of the Eighteen Discourses.*’ In the first part, 
the writer has discussed the date, text and authors^P 
of the Oita and given us some information about tho 
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fundamentals which are absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of understanding the philosophical issues and 
their implications. Though the author tells us that he 
is nob very fastidious about giving us a detailed infor- 
ination about the most up-to-date researches in the 
field, he nevertheless takes up discussion on those 
points to nmiutain that the Gita is a very ancient work 
which has influenced the thoughts and guided tlie con- 
ducts of Indians ^nd whether it was composed by one 
Vyasa or rib t, the message that it conveys has left an 
indelible impression on Indian minds and its teachings 
were translated into practice. T^'he Iroatmont of the 
‘fundamentals’ though not scholastic, equips the reader 
with the requisite information that tlie philosophical 
study would demand. I’he sections on the four Varnas 
and Svadharma as also Karina and Free Will make 
very interesting leading. The former in particular, has 
been discussed in a very c'fficient way and the writer 
feels that th(‘ dislinclion of caste as recorded in the 
Gita \Nas full ol ineainng in a society when the work 
was c()nij)osed It also alTords \ory great pleasure' to 
find llie write'i’s n'Veience* for personalities and the 
spirit in which he atteiii]>ts at a reconciliation of the 
views of mast or ihiihIs which npiiear to be conflicling 
with each oilier. Tliis is iiailiculaiiy in tnidence where 
he interprets the vuwvs of the Great Sankaracharya 
and Ijokamaina Tilak. So fai as the second part i« 
concerned 1 need only rol)^^Lt what Mahatma ji has 
said : “In so far as the tiauslalioii part of the volume 
IS concerned, I can vouch for its <u‘curacy.” As for the 
notes and parallels fioin the Jhblc and the Koran we 
have our siiiceiest apiu'eciation of tlloin 

GaURINATJI SlIASTRI 

THE METAT. MARKET REVIICW (Annual 
Review) : 3<S Sluunl Road, Calcutta. 

Besidt's tlie mass of \(iy useful slatbtics, the 
maj) showing IIk' inini’ral <lisiribution of India will be 
found to be interesting by both lay and rx^eii 
readers. , 

INDIAN POPULAdTON : R/y D. G Rnwe 
National Information Publications Lid, Bomhtiy 
Payps dO. Price Re. 1. 

The pojnilalion of India i^ rapidly men using 
Whether this increase is bonelicial or hairnful, it 
beneficial how to encourage it and if harmful how’ to 
check it, Kstudents of public afifairs should know^ iheni. 
Within the short compass of 50 pages, the author has 
succeeded in conveying to the average lay reader an 
approach to the pojnilation problem, from an 
economist’s point of view. He says, “Let us take care 
of our economy, and [lopulalion for the most i>art 
wilP take care of itself.” 

J. M. Dntta 

k^^hnagar coi.lege centenary com- 
memoration V(3LUME : Edited by Pare sh Nath 
Ghosh, M.A. and Chintaharan Chakravarti M A, Krif^h- 
nmjnr College, Nadia. Price Rfi. d. 

This is an iifleresting and valuable publication. It 
contains a collection of articles in English as well as 
^ongali contributed by men of light and leading in 
^mcrent spheres of our ^ national life. They review 
vanoiis aspects of the life and literature of Bengal 
during the last hundred years, a period of vcr>^ great 
Jl^Portanee in the history of our national regeneration, 
here are altogether fourteen articles in English and 
reminiscences including one from the ]^en of Sri B. 

Basu, I.CB. Besides, there is an Appendix which 
uutaina teicts of addresses delivered by the (IJhancello’: 


of the Calcutta University and the Principal of the 
College on the occasion of the Centenary celebrations 
of the Krishuagar College, a statement of donations 
received’ for the centenary fund and a short historical 
account of the College. There arc nine papers in 
Bengali and two reminiscences from- old students. 01 
these papers in English and Bengali a good numbei 
deal with education and its problems. Wo have here 
something like a symposium on education in its diverse 
aspects with contributions from men like Dr. Jenkins 
Prof. Nnpcii Baiierji, Principal J. M. Sen, Dr. S. K. De 
Mr. James Buchanan, Sn B. N. Bancrjee and Sri Jogcsli 
Chandra Bagal. There are a few' thought-provokmji 
papers on Arts and Literature by Dr. S. K. Chatterjec 
Kazi Abdul Wadood, Anuya Nath Sanyal and Prof 
Chintaharan Chakravarti. There arc two articles dealing 
with scientific studie.s, one of them by Dr. H. K 
Mukherjee drawing attention to a crying need of the 
piosent days, c.g., scientifur fish-farming. Social and 
political (hnelopment received its modest share of 
treatment m a number of articles by Prof. Priyararijan 
Sen, N. K. Majumder and 11. C. Ghosh, oiio of which 
by Dr. Beiioy Kumar Sarkar directs our attention to 
new (‘hannels The authoritii's of the Krishuagar College 
and ('"pecialiy tin* learned editors should be congra- 
tulated on their nobwvorthy achioMnont m bringing out 
such a nice and important volume which will be highly 
ai>piecial('d by the reading public. It is a fitting 
memorial to tlie cfuitenary (‘eleliraluins of an educational 
institution. 

S. K. Law 

BENGALI 

SADIIII SABIIAPATI SW^\MT SRI YUK- 
TB.SWAR GIRI MAHAllAJ-SMIUTI KA PHA : By 
Svmmi Satyananda Giri. JLi/iCd lAbrary, Cornwallis 
f^trtct. ('alcntta Price Re. 1. 

Tlie book IS enlightening The Swamiji Giri Maha- 
raj was not a I'rot agonist of customary religion. Ho 
belie\ed in tin' religion of serMce lo humanily. 

D. N Mookcrjea 

HINDI 

SHIVA.II : MAH.VRASTRA JATIVA JIVAN 

A ■ Poj Si) Jadunalh Stnhar. Si-ron I rd/fion, 
}<,'is((l ami roihcli'd Publrdinl bu Hindi Grantha 
Ualm'lar Kan/afaya, Bombay .L Four lUust lah.ons. 

I'p + je. Pric^ns 

In tlii.s edition much new infnrmalion lias been 
inldi'd and minuti' changes made. The coni einporary 
Slate j'aj>eis lately dlsco^ ered in tin' aicho’es of tlie 
Jaii'Ui Ra.i have bi'on utilised in gixing the* mo'>l coirect 
account of Shiva n’s historic intc'riuew with Aiuang/ib 
in .Agra fort in 1606. I'AiIl details of the career of the 
Father of the Maratha Nation are availal)le in Sarkar’s 
stmdard Entrlish biography named t^hivaji and Ilis 
Thnp.s. But this is n short poinilar summary, correct in 
facts, but written in a simph' style capable of being 
understood by Hindi-reading bovs of eight or ten years 
of age, for which the author and publisher have thanked 
MahnrajK lunar Dr. Rngliuvir Sinh. 

N. B. R. 

GUJARATI 

PANCHT KARAN : PHS. Pp. 248. Price Rs. 2. 

Brahmanishtha Shri Ramgurii had originally 
written this book, expounding Vodantic principles. It 
was translated into Gujarati ivith comments by the late 
Jayakrishna Vyas, and the Veda Dharma Sabha had 
published thirteen editions of it. After that it went out 
of print. The Society has met a keen demand for it by 
publishing this fourteenth edition. 

K. M. J. 
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LIVER REMEDY 


QUMARESH. In addition to Its 
curative powers against Liver and 
Stomach troubles, strengthens and 
helps the Liver in Its day to day 
work— which covers a very wide 
range of activity from reproduction 
of red blood cells to protection 
of the body against attacks of 
diseases. 

QUMARESH I5 not only a remedy 
against diseases of the Liver and 
Stomach but a Liver Tonic as well 
aiming at general health and well 
being, 


QiimaR^KJ 

li 





oriental research & CHEMICAL 


LABORATORY LTD« 

8ALKIA * HOWRAN 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Aboriginal Population and Their Place in 
the National Life of India 

The following extracts are taken from Dr. 
Mahendralal Sircar Memorial Lecture as delivered 
by Dr. B. S. Guha at the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, Calcutta on February 23, 
1949 and as published in Science and CAilture : 

Tlic ])co]»1l‘ (jf Iii':li;i c'unlain a JaiiK' imiubc'i of 
primitiM' tubes wiiu uii fishing oi l)y 

&»niple forms of \ anous terms liave been 

used to dt*'«ciil)e them, siieli as ‘ab .rip^inal,’ 
folk,’ ‘l'>'nnitl\e i.a-e’ etc. Ijf t !ies(' llu' tL llll ‘aboil- 
j^inar IS moie enpi opi late in (Ik' .veii-e that. il nil the 
UuiijiielKais, they aie (“eil.iiiilv lln' olde-t knn\Mi iiihabi- 
taiils now lixiiiii in lliu eniiriliy 

'J'lieir total sli('iij;th in uuiiixKhul India, a< e^ti- 
nialed 111 the C’eiisu.^ ot I’J-d, xv;i.s rouiihly ox'er '22 
iiiilholis. lu lh(' Indian rnioii, at'li-i paitition, it xxoidd 
be about a nnllion hat aceunie h^un-.s xxill not 

be axiulable until th(' eoiiiin^; ('eiiMis, lur. m iIk' 11)41 
esIimaU's, tlu'rt' liad* Ix'cn sniiu' eoiilusion between ihe 
ahor^uinai and the h hetluhal eastes and ihe iiguies 
obtained wcK' not alxvaxs de])('iulable 

Broadly speaking, there are three distinct zoiH*s 
in which the abotiginal populatioit of India can 
be divided, iiaincly a .\orih’EcL^tern, a Central and 
a Southern Zone, 

In the *111 si or, tlie Sorlh-EaAvrn Zone, there are 
louglily three niilliou i)(‘o]»l(‘ beginning iiom llu' Lt l>- 
chdn of 8ikkiin to the KiiLt-LusImis on the bronlieis 
of Assam and Burma. Tlu’v au' .seattered oxei a laige 
area in the JSuli-lIimalax an region aiul the eontiguous 
paits of As.saiii. On tiie xvliole lliey ionn a eoinpael 
block and with minor intenujiiioiis ari' eoiilinuons 
along the whole of the Nort h-Kastern Froiitiei- of 
India and even merging giadually into those of Bin mu 
and Southern \nnnan fioin xxhieh no ^stiiel line nl 
dema real ion rail b(' drawn. 

Those who inhabit tho Sub-Himalayan region, 
contain among others, the Lcpchui, ol Sikkim and the 
iJarjcelng Distiict. 'J’he Hava, Meeh, Kachan and the 
Mikir, Oaro and Khasi of I lie Cential Mas,sif, sepa- 
rating the Bralimaimtra from the Surma Valley, eon>- 
tiliitc an inner ring whose outer jicnineters are formed 
by tribes living in the hiiiterlaiKl bi>tx;('en Assam and 
Tibet, and the mountain ranges and valh’ys that dixido 
India from Burma. I'oi' administrative purjioses they 
lave been grouped into seiiarale iraels. sueh as the 
Ihilijiara, Sadiya Frontier, tlU' I'irap and the Nagi 
llilla Tract and quite n'ceiilly the Aboi Hills lias ibeeti 
formed into an independent unit. Very little authentic 
uiformation is avaiJabh' on the tribes lixing in these 
bads excepting the Nagii tribes. On tlie Western 
borders, the entire region beyond the MicMohan line 
is almost a terra inco(juila. Neither Uie land nor tin- 
alignments of the tribes are known. Of the tribes 
that live here, the Aka, the Dajla and the Miri are on 
the west of the Subansiri river, the Vppa Tani on the 
^Pper Subansiri, and on both sides of the Dihong are 


the Abor group consisting of the Galong, Pasi, MinVong 
and the Padam. The Mvihtms with their sub-tribes 
occupy the country from the Dihong to th(‘ Lohit river; 
the ('hubkalti and the Behepyui^ lixing on the Western, 
and the Digara and the Meju on the eastern fiarts. 
I’lirther east, .stretching towaids Burma but within 
llie Sadiya Frontii’r Traid, are to bo found the Khamtis 
and soinewdiat to their soiitli-west, the Smgphos. From, 
the Tirap nx l i fiirtlu'r easl, to a-^ lar sonlh as Manipur, 
and exlmiding \v(’>twaids beyond the Dlumsin up- to 
the Hengma Ililb in Golaghat District, lie-' the home 
of iIk’ X/i(’a tubes', which on the errst melndes the 
xall(\vs ;in(l mountain ranges up to the Patkoi and 
maos^ jl to Die xveNein jiaits of the Hiikwang Valley 
of XnrDif'in Burma. On tlie Indian side, the Nagas 
tall into hx(' major gioui’s, of xvhieh the RaacfPan, 
KnntpiJy. >>( n.'d. AidpDiii, Duilfi, yn)it,^ungar, Chang 
and till- itiUiphni^ aie mo-^t known. In the adjoining 
Nana tei.iioiT < f Hiiinia tlie chief tribes are the 
llidipKut, the Jkdiuindii and the lUnnu who live in the 
north anil ceiitH' of the Triangle. 

Frmn M.ini]>ur the trib.il territory extend.s through 
the Lu^hai Hills to the hillv parls of Tipperah and the 
('hillagong Hill Tiads xvlm h no lontcer foims part 
of India Thr tribes that oecni>y this region are the 
Kjikis, the ('/io/.s\ Die L?/.n/uus and fhi' Mill Tipperahs, 
•who an- ( iIIh-v oxiailoxx,- of IviIk^s from aeio^'S tlie fron- 
liei> Ol ai(‘ ( losidy relaled In fact, along the eritAre 
nort h-( asiorn fioiiiii'is of India there is no clear line 
of (Icnni ' ai ion brixvcf'ii A<sam and Burma as far as 
Di(* Ohniilxxin rixer From the northern spurs of the 
Ihitkoi to the .s»)ulh(rn liji^ ofDhe Gliin Hills Ihe wdiole 
trad foims .• Miigle geog>‘a})hi(‘al and ethnical unit 
clo-elv knit in rac(' and culture 

Scpaiatcd fiom the Norlh-Ea-Stern Zone by the 
(langeiic {dains, is the Central Mountain barrier that 
dixide.s till* Northern fiom tlie Pc'niiisular India which 
ha^ jiioxidini a refuge for the aboriginal puopulation 
from tune immemorial. The tribes living in this lerri- 
lovy ()( cupy the simrs and slopes of the Vindhya, 
Salpiira, Vlahadeo-Maikal and llu' Ajanta lines, 
^1 ret clung across the country and joining tho Western 
xxilh the Eastf'rn Ghats. Tlu'v haxe expanded into the 
sulL-Mdiai V hills as far inxrfh-xvest .as the Araxalli and 
.sou tlixx aids into the uplands and fore.-ts of Hyderabad. 
This niouiitam belt roughly bi'lxx’i'eii the Nar\';ida and 
the Godaxan contaiii.s the laigf'-t a.s.sembl:ige of India’s 
aljorigmal tribes Beginning from the east, the most 
iinjioriant tribes aic the Snr(t{(r\ (rodavo arnl Hondo 
of the Gaiijam didnd. the Junog, Kharia and Khond 
of the Ori.ssa Hills, the f/o and Bhuniij of Singbhniii 
and Manhhum and the Santol, Onion, Munda of the 
(dioto Nagimr pl.-ibam. In tho middle and we^-torn 
portions of the cenlral nioimtaiu bell the most impor- 
tant tribes all’ the KoJs, and the Gond and the 
Till' Haigij living principallv in tho Rewa Slate and iho 
Murin an<l the Ilill-aiid-Bison-Horn Maria of the Bas- 
tar Stale are oilier important tribe.s of this region, 

Tliird in:!.jor /one of India’s aboriginal population 
falls south of Ihe Kistna river below latitude 16° north. 
Beginning from tho Chcnchm of the Nallaimallais 
Hills, the Toda, Badaga, and Kota of the Nilgiri 
the Paniyan, Irula and Kurumba of Wynaad, to the 
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Kadara, Hill Pantaram, Kanikar, MaUVadan and 
Mala~Kurflvan of the Cochin and Travancore Hills 
the tribea are scattered over a wide territory, ibiit mostly 
concentrated in the hills and forests of tlu^ south- 
western tip of India. 

In addition to these three major zones, there arc 
email groups in several parts of the country or within 
the Indian political boundaries. Of these the Anda~ 
manese and the Nicobarcse who live in the Islands 
bearing their names, though now separated from the 
main body of India’s aboriginal tribes, are ethnically 
connected with them. 

These three principal tribal zones, although 
possessing some common elements, may be consi- 
dered to be distinct from ihe points of view of 
race, language and culture. 

To begin with, in the Southern Zone which is 
nun^rically the siriallost, tlaa-e is an undoiihleil Nt'srito 
strain, although at presemt gn^atly siibrnergc'd, but 
still surviving among sonic ol tlie moi(‘ ]>riiniliv<‘ and 
isolated of these tribes, sucli iis for instance the Kadars 
of the IVraiiibirnlam lulls of (Cochin and tin; adjoining 
hills of Coimbatore an<l Travaiicoro and tlu' Inilas and 
Paniyans of Wynamd among whom the presonee of 
spirally curved hair has been Jound. In the mujority of 
cases the stin colour is dark chocolab' brovvii a.i)])roach- 
ing black, and the nose is very flat and bioad, and not 
infrequently the lips are eveit(>(l. Some amount of 
agglutinogen tests have been taken on these tubes, sum’ll 
as the Kanikars, the Panyans and the Chenchus, which 
disclose a greater percentage of A over B witli high 
frequency of 0. 

The people of this zone are undoubtedly the most 
primitive of the aboriginal population of India. They 
have abandoned their original languages and now 
speak corrupt forms of Tamil, Tclugu, Malayali and 
Kaiiarese. ddio basis of tiieir tribal life luis centred 
round hunling and lood gathering jii a stale of semi- 
nomudiMu. Agiiciilline was unknown in any form 
and the implements for digging roots and tubers 
\^ero a bill-hook and digging slick. Weapons of any 
kind, even bows and airows hardly existod and Jifo 
depended on forest products, collection of honey and 
fruits of the chase. Fire w^'ls made by friction or by 
a drill, and originally they wore apions made of leaves 
or grass skirts. The source of authority rested in the 
village headman who adjudicated disputes and per- 
formed the rituals of the hunt. The structure of 
society was largely on a matriarchal basis and among 
tribes on the Western Coast there is evidence of 
Polyandry, which is most marked among the Nilgiri 
Hill tribes, who form a distinct corporate unit with the 
pastoral Toda as the centre. 

In the Central Zone on the other hand, the Negrito 
strain is not marked. The tribes very largely conform 
to the pattern of what are called “Australoid” charac- 
ters, such as dark skin colour, short stature, long head 
with marke<l development of the lower forehead 
and very sunken nose at the root. The nose is also 
fle:diy and broad but the tip of the nose is moderately 
liigh and there is frequently a forward projection of 
the facial parts. Unlike, however, the typical Austra- 
lian,' the hair either on the face or the body is not 
profuse. Among these tribes in general there is a 
marked pieponderancc of the blood group B and less 
of 0. 

Except in a few cases these tribes have retained 
their original languages belonging to the ‘Austric’ 
family and to the branch which was first isolated by 
Fredericli Muller in 1852 and named 'by him ^Munda.’ 

• These languages are agglutinative with extraordi- 


nary developmnt of suffixes and prefixes. There to 
no real verb and objects are not distinguished on their 
genders but according as they are animate or inanimate. 

The tribes living in the central belt are of a 
higher stage of culture. 

Instead of the typical food • gatherers’ life, 
shifting cullivation is the prevalent form of food 
production. Among them the houses^ are more solidly 
built and life is more settled with consideraible deve- 
lopment of arts and crafts, such as basketry, w'ood 
rar\iiig and implements of different kinds. Communal 
life is better organized with village councils under a 
headman. Among the more advanced sections, such as 
the 'Santals, there are m addition, a “Dihri” or district 
council and a supreme council of the tribe known as 
tlic “Hunt Council.” The cliief characteristic feature of 
their so-cial life is the presence of bachelors’ dormitories 
or Dliumkana, w'lth either separate dormitories for 
boys and girls, or, as among the Muria of Bastar, the 
(ihotul, shan'd by both boys and girls together, of 
which my esteemed colleague, T)r. Verrier Elwin, has 
recently published a remarkable account. 

Among llies(' tribes, folk dancing and music are 
popular and there is a considerable development of 
j oetry and song. 

Contact with the Indian people has been greatest 
among these tribes and there has uiidoubte<lly been 
considerable infiltration of Indian ideas and religious 
riles. 

With regard lo the North-Eastern Zone, the tribes 
show characteristic Mongoloid characters. ‘ They are 
in general medium slaUired with bri^wn to light brown 
skin colour and dark hair and eyes. The cheek bones 
are prominent and tlie face flat. The nose is fairly 
long but flat and low ami not sunk('n at the root. 
Th# foju'luad is smooth and'lliere is hardly anv deve- 
lo]nu('n( of lh(‘ sup( rciliary ihlges. The head is fairly 
blond but not flat. at. tlie liack and show’s the charac- 
baislics of (he long-h('adr'd rather than brachycephalic 
race.s. Wliat liHle agglutiiiogtm tests have been taken, 
.show that the blood groups A and B are present in 
fairly ecpial j)roportions indicating a pattern more lu 
liiu* with w’linl. w’e know of the Tibetan people. 

All these tribes sjieak languages belonging to the 
Tiboto-Burman branch of the Tibot-Chiriese family 
excepting the Khasi w’ho speak a Monkhmer language 
of the Auslric family. The languages of the North 
Assam tribes, such as those of the Aka, Dafla, Miri 
and Abor, show’ however some influence of Indo-Aryan 
tongues, and that of the Abor which is being now 
invest igab'd by the Department of Anthropologv, both 
in the structure of' the grammar and vocabulary. 
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tndo-Aryan influence seems to be quite marked thus 
distinguishing it from the Bodo and Naga group of 
languages. • . 

In these groups of tribes, the people who constitute 
the inner ring and dwell principally on the Central 
Massif, show a substratum of Megalithic culture with 
pronounced development of matriarchy. Among the 
Rabhas, Mikirs and Kacharis, evidence of matriarchy 
still persists, but atnong’the Garos and Khasis it exists 
in its full •development and the position of women 
is at its highest. 

The groups living on tike quter fringes have the 
entire organization ol the tribal life built on the war 
basis, with villages built on high mountain spurs, sur- 
rounded by bamboo palisades or strong stone stockades 
and flanked by chutes. Thicj is specially prominent 
among the Naga tribes, who unlike the North Assam 
tribes practise head-hunting. The houses are solidly 
built on piles and among ihe Nagas they arc chiefly 
qf a communal character. Shifting cultivation is chi'^fiy 
resorted to. and Jluiming is practised on high mountain 
spurs among the North Assam tribes. Terracing has 
made rapid progress among the Nagas. I'liere is a 
great development of arts and crafts, and weaving is 
practised largely among the Abors and allied tribes, 
who also grow their own cotton, spin tiie thread and 
weave beauiifiil cloihcs including the well-known Abor 
rugs. 

Like the (^ential Indian tribes, one of their charac- 
teristic features, is the part played by the bachelors’ 
dormitories in the village life of the tube. They have 
separate dormitories for boys called ^Moshup’ or 
‘Murung’ and ‘Rashoiig’s for girls. These institutions 
organize and control the entire youth of the village 
and help to develop them as fully trained members of 
the tribe with a thorough acquaintance with the defen- 
sive and offensive organizations of the tiibo. Art and 
Music and folk dances are highly developed and wdiose 
wonderful rhythm has to be seen to believe. They are 
physically strong, healthy and full of the joy *^Lid 
vigour of lifb with democratic councils and considerable 
stress on personal liberty of thought and action. They 
have child-like simplicity and very honest but not 
trained for sustained labour and concentration of mind. 

The philoso])hy of their religion is the belief that 
life matter can be transferred to living organisms and 
material substances deficient in vitality. This boliet, 
as shown by Dr. Hutton, is at the bottom of the Naga 
custom cf head-hunting, which fortunately does not 
occur among the North Assanii tribes, but is widely 
practised from Assam to Oceania. 

What is the place of these 20 million and 
odd aboriginal people in the Indian nation and 
what part are they going to play in its future life ? 

In the past, in those parts of the world where 
primitive tribes lived and latgr brought into contact 
with the civilized man, the results have not been very 


happ)r. They were conquered, dispossessed of their 
lands,' their tribal life disintegrated and were either 
(brought undear servitude or partially exterminated. 
To give only the most striking examples, the once proud 
and war-like Red Indian tribes of North America, 
living in Tipis and hunting the bison on horseback, 
were reduced to^ about one quarter of their total 
estimated strength. The figures publL^hed by the 
Bureau of Census of the U.S.A. show a total reduction 
from the round figure of nine lacs of people in 1^63 
to 237,000 in 1900! Ih Melanesia, Polynesia and, New 
Zealand the situation wj's similar. In Australia the 
fate of the aboriginal population was even w^oise— 
they were virtually wijied out and are now confined 
to a few straggling bands in the central wahU* lands 
and deserts. From an estimated population of 7,000, 
the native Tasmanians were reduced to 120 persons lu 
1764, and soon after 1864 the la.-5t of that race passed 
away leaving a sad emumentary on the white 'Uifiu’s 
solicitude for the aboriginal! 

In this country although no wholesale extermi- 
nation look place tliey were mostly driven out to the 
hills and forests and partly absorbed. The wilder sec- 
tions of the tribes, however, living outside the limits of 
the contact zone^, though not uninfluenced by Indian 
thoughts and ideas were able to n^airi their tribal 
integrity undisturbed. Witli the Briti"!! o«ccui)ation and 
rapid opening up of the Countiy they came closely 
ill eontaci with the civilized Indian, from whom, it is 
regrettable to say. thov did not always receive a 
square deal. Several uprisings of the tribal people took 
place beginning from Mai Paharia rising in 1772. the 
mutiny of tlie Ho.s of Singbhum in 1831, the Khond 
iqu'isiug in 18K). to the Santal rebellion of 1855. In 
like manner a punitive expedition was sent to the 
Jaintia Hills in 1774, and in 1833 the Confederacy of 
the Khad Chiefs was defeated by the British army. 
Other expeditions were sent such as ihnsc to Chin- 
Lushai Hills between 1850-1890. the Naga Hills expedi- 
tion of 1878, the Abor ex])edi1ion of 1012 and finally 
the column sent to the imadministered areas of the 
Naga Hills as Into as 1936. 

The undt'rlying causes of thevse uririsings were tho 
deip dissatisfaction created among the tribal people 
agaiiLst exjiloitatioQ by their more advanced neigh- 
liours and resentment against violation of their native 
ciislom< and rites. Following the measures taken 
principally in the U.B.A. after the initial stage ot 
exploitation was over, to segregate the tribe.s into 
special areas of reservations to protect their live.s 
and interests, the Government of India pas‘<('d an Act 
in 1874 to specify the tribal areas, into '‘Scheduled 
Tracts.” The*se areas were reconstituted uuder Section 
52-A of the Government of India Act of 1919. and 
finally in 1935 more stringent provi.smns for special 
treatment of tribal areas W('re incorporated by eon- 
verting them into tolnl and 'imrjinUif crchidvd arras. 

For students of human civilization and history 
however, it is impossible to advocate sogrcga- 
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tion as a lasting policy of administration. For com- 
plete isolation has never led to progress and advance- 
ment, but always to stagnat.on and death. In evevry 
part of the world such has been the case. From the 
aborigines of Australia to the Aryan speaking Khalash 
and Kati tribes of the Rambur and Bamboret Valleys 
of Chitral, it has been amply domojistrated that isola- 
tion can never load to })rogross. On the other hand, 
civilization cverywhort? lias been built U}) by the con- 
tact and intercourse of peoples which has been the 
chief niotivatmg power bc'hiiul ])rogie.ss. 

There are innumerable instances of the borrow- 
ing of cultural traits by peoples of different 
countries, such as articles of food, use of metals, 
domestication of animals, methods of agriculture, 
spread of the alphabet, etc. 

So long as the bonowing js natural and in liaimony 
with the cultural sotting and ])svcl)ological make-up of 
the people', it lias bc'en (’iiliiely beneficial and e\cii 
added lo ihc richness of lln' culliire. '^I’lie hill tribes of 
Assam for exainiilc from turn's imiiK'niorial tilh'd 
their soil with digging stick and ho and never learnt 
plough cullivatioii from the j'eople of the plains. As 
soon however as terraced cullaxation was introducc'd. 
it spread raphlly ,for terracing not only siiiti'd Ihe 
hilly nature of the country but it -could be ja'rfornied 
with the iinpli'iiU'nts they were accustomed to. 

The danger howi'ver, of contact lies when it 
sudden and iiidiscnminato and tends to upset the 
tribal life by forced inea.siires on unwilling peoph', as 
the tragic history of the aooriginal peoples of Austra- 
lia, Melanesia and the U.8.A. has sho^^n It follows, 
therefore, that just as isolation cannot be tlie ultiiiiaie 
solution of tlie aboiigiiial prolileni, so cannot be indis- 
criminate and imregulaliMl -contact. A policy has to be 
devised which will en.surc complete ]u-oteclion lo tribal 


life and customs, but at the same tim-e give the tribes 
an opportunity to be gradually integrated into the 
larger life of the natipn^ In Australia and South Africa, 
where the white racial doctrine exists, isolation of the 
aboriginal people may be the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but such cannot be the case in India where 
they form part and parcel of our life. It must however 
be remembered, that there can he no unitary pattern 
of national life with one mode of ‘thought and living, 
to wdiich every Inbi' mu.st mould its life. The gorgeous- 
ne.bs of tubal life with all its vitality, colour, joy and 
enjoyment, must find its ^plaee if we are to a.ssimilate 
lliein among us. "We must recognize other values of 
life which liave for agc's j)a>i givi'ii th(' aboriginals 
a heclthy, \ ig(u*ous hfi', and .sliould not think of substi- 
tuting them foi a lite ol emasculation and stagnation. 
On lh(' oilier liaiul, the joy and ineiTinK’Ut which now 
ahoiiiids tlio lulls, .sliould lx* Hnibiheil by lu in our own 
liie maikeil by ascel icism and TU'galioii. Higli philo- 
s(i})iiv and moial piinciples can ne\'('r take the place of 
simiih', c.hasli' :in<l sci uiadoii.^iv horesl, life* of these 
lirinidne folks. In a count ly imbiu'd wiili the h)ft.v 
idi'als and humanism of Mahatma (iamlhi, the abori- 
ginal ]»oj)iilat ion must it-cene a squmi' deal from their 
mme ad\anced countrymen, and gi eater iinder.standing 
and .sympatiiy for thi'ir modi' of life and thouglit, so 
that Hk'V do not lei'l t heiusehes as alien.s, hut a.s full 
citizens of tin* .same coiinlrv with tln'ii inU'ri'sts closely 
iiip'i wo\ ('ll \Mtli th(* ri'sl, for good or bad. The foster- 
ing of th(‘ giowlh of a con-mon outlook and common 
inteiest should be th(’ ideal for which both should 
.stiivo In .short, tin' adnunisti-ation of piimilive tribes 
.sliould he .so plaruK'd that this purpo.si' i.s served by 
heliiing to df'Vi'lop tln'in on their own inodehs and 
thought, and fitting tln'iii graduallv as full and integral 
mf’inbi'rs of Ihe country and ])articipating like the test 
in hei jo\.s and sorrows. 
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Red Pause 

The New Review observes: 

Mao-Tse Tung is reforming his troops before resuming 
liis maich; his next move is uncertain; he might either 
make a bid for Canton and sweep down the coast of 
southern China oi pursue the nationalist armies which 
retreat into the mountainous recesse" of tiie west. 

Politicians speculate that Chiang-kai Shek might 
repeat the manceuvre which MaoTse 'lung executed so 
brilliantly* in the past. and stage a come-ba<‘k when 
circumstances wouhl be favourable. 'I’lie regime is iai 
iioin^ being fiinily established ajid Mao-Tse 'fung him- 
self wants to gi\e it u broader basis. A Committee of 
his is preparing a eonsultative eoriference at which iilO 
delegates will represent 45 units, fourteen deiiiot ratic 
groups, six army units and sixleLii luricli(mul grtmp- 
tpeasants. indusli ialisls. religious (jrganisations. oxeisea- 
seltlemenls. iiiinoi nationalities ) . and whieh will di-cus^ 
the future constihil ion of the c«uintiy. The compos. turn 
of the conference reMccls the c Jiiiplexily of the situation. 
On the other hand, the Communist rule has failed to 
bring the blessings it had iironiised.. The peasants feel • 
the weight of endless jcquisjlions. and the factor) 
workers prefer the past i>aynients in capitalist Hour to 
the democratic black millet in which wages aie now 

being paid. As the Red advance went south, the same 
shiry was repealed; at first uo change, then '-hoitage 
of raw materials iiicicased wage demands, heavy taxa- 
tion. closing of factoiies. R gnalion is an enduring 
tiait with the illileiale Chi icse iiia&s»"s and a levulsion 

can only lie exiiected from the middle class. 

Much will depend on the relations between Com- 

mimist (diina and f<ireign eounlnes Will China go 
back to an agricultural economy little stimulated with 
Russian imports that can only I on a limited scale. 

*1 will she open hei hailiours to woi Id-trade? In Mao- 
Tse Tung’.s plan, his altitude towards foreign concerns 
and countries is possibly what is most enigmatic, and 
cannot yet he inferred clearly fr<»in his casual refeiences 
to friendly co-operulion. According to reports, he has 

not displayed any aggn‘ssivc spirit against foreign firing 
though he took all the (inatieiul measuies about cuireiuy 
exchange and hanking which are usual when a new 
government lakes over during the course of a wai. 

Some foreign traders nurscil wishful hopes that Imsaics*- 
could go on as before. Rut the latest advice from 
mirlhern China belies their speculation’s. Tientsin mei 
chants say that the Coinimmisis want to trade hut on 

their own terms. Trade is being progressively uhsoihed 
by the slate-conli oiled North China Foreign Trade 

Corporation and a few commodities aie alrcadv <leclurcd 
«late monopolies. In the other branches the Ctuporalum 
claims priority and forbids direct dealings Iieiwcen 
fhinese merchants and foreigners. Exp rters must Ik* 
satisfied ‘with a low commission out of ke<*ping with the 
risks involved and inipoilers aie hampered by exchange 
difficulties about rate.- and amounts The '.terling-ilollar 
(U.S./\.) cross-rate is quoted at 2^. which badly hits 
British business, and all cxchaijges are ' regulaletl liy tlie 
Bank of China which has lieeome a state-hank. Foreign 
hanks have little hope of financing trade in northern 
China. Chine^ trade will be conducted on the same 
lines as Russian trade with Britain or America. 

In business the Chinese communist i.s suspicious 
and hard-headed towards foreigners, even when distantly 
urbane. In propaganda be has developed a xenophobia 
as virulent as in the Boxers’ days. In the press no lo<'a1 
news, edifying information about Russia and everything 
Russian, relentless denunciation of anything American 
and British. Strategists foresee the worst about Tlong- 
Kong, Macao and Formosa before the recognition of the 
Mao-Tse Tung’s regime be demanded from the U. N. 0. 
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The Legacy that Tobtoy Left 

Nikolai Rodinov writes in The Indian 
Review: 

Leo Tolstoy was boni on Seiitember 9, 1828. 

In his will, the great Russian writer, renounced all 
author’s lights in the publication of his works and 
bequeathed them for the use of the people in general. 

Tolstoy’s friend ChcilkoV endeavoured to carry into 
effect the publication of a complete edition of Leo 
Tolstoy’s writings, for a long time without success; no one 
would undertake this prodigious task in Tsarist Russia. 

In the years 1910-1917 editions of home of the 
writer’s works appeared separately, but did not form a 
complete edition. 

After the October Revolution, Cjjterlkov was received 
in 1918 by Vladimir Lenin, who pointed out the necessity 
for publishing all that Tolstoy had written. hliH initiative 
received practical realization in 1925, when the Council 
of People’s Commissars issued a decision on tiie publi- 
cation of a complete academic edition of Leo Tolstoy’s 
works. 

The legacy of manuscript.s left by Leo Tolstoy coni 
prised 1,500 authors* signatures. By the outbreak of the 
war 38 volumes of this edition, which was to be in 89 
volumes, had been published. At the moment of wiiiing. 
almost the entire edition lias been prepared for the press. 
After the inevitable interruption caused by the war, ibe 
State Literary Publishing House of the IISSR resumed 
work on the edition. 

According to the evidence of the textologists, a task 
of such dimensions, both as regdtds its bulk and the 
amount of research required, has never been known. 

The State Editorial Committee of the edition includes 
the well-known writers Mikhail Sholokhov, Alexander 


Fadevev, and A, Panjeratov, corresponding-member of 
the Academy of Sciences. _ _ , . • .1 

The academic edition of Tolsiy is intended in the 
first place for philologists and those speeiJizing m 
kindred branches, but it has also immense significance as 
a scholarly text of the writer’s works. On the 
of this text the mass editions of separate books and of 
his selected works will be printed. 

A Russian writer of genius, , his ^woks are popular 
and well-loved by the Soviet people. In Soviet 5 [ears many 
editions have been brought out. In the first place it la • 
ne(!essary to point to several complete editions^ of his 
novels; foi example, a *12-volume edition of fiction was 
published by the ‘'Orgonick” Publishing House, Moscow, 
in 1928, and 15 volumes were published in Leningrad the 
same year. 
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Miracle Man with Unrivalled^ Power 

Eve^body in tbiia country is aware of the fact that India’s unriyalled and greatest palmist, Tantrio, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and Astronomy of the ’ East and the West gifted with super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President Of the Iniemationallyv fahied\ Baranashi Pandit 
Mahasabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotishamab, 
Samudrikratna, Jyotish-ahiromani, Raj Jyotishi, M.R.A.S. (Lon£j, has won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e.o., in England, 
America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, Singapore etc.) and many notable 
persons from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
pjfSt, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 

g rediction 8 (prediction about the British victory on the very day — 2nd 
eptember, lOliO— of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
achievement of independence by the Interim Govt, with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the Brd Rept., 1946. and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and aubse(|uently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. Ho is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1938 and “Jyotishsamrat” — Emperor among astrologers and astronomers — in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit' Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Mahasabha of Benares. 
— a signal honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Ptinditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditii. 

A PEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hif Highneit The Maharaja of Athgarh says: — “I have been aBtonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji.’’ Her Highoais Tha Dowagar 6th Maharani Sahaha of Tripura Stata says : — **He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” Tha Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukharji, Kt., says : — ‘^The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'hla Maharaja of Santoah 
& Ex-Praaidant of tha Bengal Lagialativa Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says : — On 
seeing my aon, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Chief Juatlca Mr. B. K. Ray 
of Oriaaa High Court says : — ''He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hon'hla 
Miniatar, Govt, of Bengal, Raja PraaannS Dab Raikot, aays ; — “The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'hla Juatica Mr. S. M. Daa, of 
Kaonjhar State High Court, says : — 'Tanditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes "1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
didereut life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tampa, 2723. Popular Ava., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
America "I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.]^ Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China : — “Everything yon foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Isaac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deachang, West 
Africa ; — “I had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando. Proctor, S. C., A Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon : — “1 got marvellous effects from yonr 
Kavachas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others. 

' WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Ouanaieed). In case of failure^ Money refunded, 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fam& vast wemth, long life, all-round prosper!^ in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA.— To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer ^ets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bhewal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4. 
SARASWATI kavacha.— For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs.38-9. 
MOHINI KAVACHA.— Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Reffd.) 

( Tke BtqqesL Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far Blast ). 

Head Office 105 (M.), Grey Street, “ Basanta Nivas ” Oalentta. Phone : B. B. 3685. 

Branch Office;— 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. Phone: Central 4065. 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Baynea Park, London. 
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Hyderabad Issue Before UN Security Council 
Its Discussion 

We publish below its discussion in ihe Mew 
York Times by Prof. Clyde Eagleton of New 
Yoik University of the 5th June. 

* To THE Ediixiu or The New Yokk 

The purpobtj of my lelier on the llyderabatl ca-^e 
printed on May 15 wub to assert lh(' aiitliority of the 
United Nations Jii a situation in which the jurisjlietion ol 
the Security Council had l)een inierriipied hy ihe use of 
armed force. 1 am glad Uj se(' lhal on this point your 
editorial of May 22 a^srees, as does aho tin* letin iioni 
Robert Delson which appeal eil in these columns. 

Dr. Das argues that since llydeiahad was never a 
slate, the Security Council c:annol have jiii isdiction. I 
did not. and do md. take up this aiguiiKnl (though a wry 
good case can he made lliat liydeialiad has always 
been a state) foi tin* simple rcuMin that il is not needed 
in my argument. _ Di. Das agues that under the Indian 
Independence Act, liydeialiad did not become pail of 
India; if this he true, then llydeiahad (whatever its legal 
status) could not he regarded as a “(hunestic cpieslion” of 
India. 

The Security Council has heard non, soveicign ( iiliiies, 
as in the case.s of Pah'sHne oi Indonesia; il could heai 
Hyderabad even if il were not soveteign, or even it il 
were part of India. No legal ground ran he found for 
excluding the jurisdiction of the Security Omneil. In any 
lase, the Council determines its own pirisdiction and 
cannot he excluded hy the illegal use of lorce hy one 
of llic parties to a dispute hafoie it. 

One can have sympathy for the national aspirations of 
India at the same linu* lhal he eondenins the U'^e of foie** 
and defiance of ihc’ Unitecl Njition^ in the achievement 
of these aspirations, it seenu iiKvilalile as a matter of 
fact that Hyderabad must 1 n onie part of India; her 
geographical and political silualum JcuVe liei at the 
mercy of India. The situation is one m which there is 
a conflict between legal rights and factual rircumslance. 
If lhal conflict could he resolved, pcihap" everyone could 
be satisfied. To this end, 1 should like to suggest an 
approach to a solution. What is needed is to put the 
accession of Hyderabad to India upon a h'gal fooling 
lather than to leave il us title hy eonquesi. 

Granted the situation in which the territory is* located, 
and granted that 80 per cent of the peojile of Hyder- 
abad are Hindus, there would seem little risk that India 
could Jose by such a proceduie. Indeed, Sir Zafrullah 
Khan pointed out,, at the Security Council meeting of 
May 24, that Hyderabad was conducting negotiations 
looking toward accession with India before il was invaded 
and conquered. 

Another way in which it might be possible to reach 
a solution satisfactory to the United Nations would he 
through an agreement entered into with the Nizam. The 
Council continued this matter upon its agenda because 
some of its members were not satisfied that the ■ Nizam’s 
withdrawal of the case was of his own free will. This 
difficulty might be overcome if the Security Council were 
to^ send a commission, or representative, to interview the 
Nizam under conditions in which il would be clear that 
he spoke his own free will. 

The basis upon which the appeal of Pakistan was 

mk4t Was the clanger of Moslem resentment against mis^ 


lieaimcnt of theii fellows by India in Hyderabad. Jl 
would therefore h<‘ an indispensable part of any such 
arraiigenH-nl that an amnesty should be offered,^ and that 
no lepiisals should he taken againsu those who defended 
Hy(l(‘rahjd. Siieli an arrangimont should allay resent- 
ment and leinove the ddiagei to peace of which Pakistan 
complained. 

The initiative tor such a move would logically have 
to conn* from ln«lia. though perhaps it was implicit in 
tin statement made hv the representative of Pakistan. It 
might also he iiiiluited hy a resolnlion of the Security 
( oniieil wliif 11 would do no mori' than rail upon lh(* 
pjilies to I each sneli an agieement among themselveK. 
Il i-> the diilv td liolh tin* Coiine:! and the ]>arlirs to take 
‘'Uth a sti'p iindfT Article iTt ol ilie Charter. Il v.onld 
he most fliMOiiraging to tho^e who Wi'^li lo '«ee the 
I idled Nations grow in strenglli as an in^liiiniiMit ol law 
and order if no member should raise a void' in its own 
defence. 

If a formula could he foim<l and I have merely 
siiggesitHl an approach to a formula which would uphold 
lespeet !oi the (’liailer and provide a piopi’i statement 
I'tr the inrvitdlile ai cession of Ifvderahnd h' India I 
am sure that every menibei trf the .Seiairily Council would 
he delighted. It would relieve the Council of hmg and 
piohahly hiltrr di'hale and India would gain in prestige, 
holh a' *1 generous opp inent and as having -npporled and 
slieiigthened llie I niled Nations. 
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The Israeli Government Program 

We quote below from the Jewish Frontier, 
April, 1949', progri planned by PiH'miei 
David Ben Giirion lor Israel’iS New 
Government: 

iMlAKl/is NkW GQV»‘n^NMt\T 

111 the itieHiitiiTitf, peai’e or no jxdre Krael is lapully 
av^^iy to <l<"al Avitli the o\rrwhelminj!: piohlcins 
il>sl fare the new nation, quite apait from its fljihl for life 
ancJ independence. Tl>e program prescntejl 1)\ Preniici 
David Ben (iiirion is an impressive (Jiitline of the liiige 
la''ks the new slate is sliouMei inu on the veiv niorr(*w 
(d its birlli. It also lefleels. m ils very fust paragraph 
some of the diffiriiltics Israel still fares in organizing 
itself properly to deal willi it- rnoiin nis tasks. 

The Ben (inrion program begins with a slalrnieni <d 
the “rolleclive responsihilit) “ of all pailirs jrpir'^eiiti'd 
in iho government for the jioliries adopted l«y tin 
Before a decision on any piopo^al is rrat lied in 
the Cabinet, each party represented iheie is entitled to 
advocaii* whatever position it choost«s on the inathr. init 
after the Cabinet voles, evmy part> repicMiiied in the 
governmi'nl is hound hy the inajontv dei i‘'ion. It tan 
oppose that decision only if it wkIich in wiihdiaw, from 
the government. 'J'liis all seems rcasonahle enough, hut 
the siiecific slatenienl of the [mint was necessary, because 
in the Provisional Coviunment. some of the paiiies 
repieseiUeil permilted themselves the iij;hi of opposing 
in tin* puriiament and in tin* [ucss ])olicies duly adoplcii 
hy the Covcrnmeiil, ^illmut thenipclves lesigmng from it. 

7'he principle thus laid down hy Ben Guiioit was not 
disputed very .seriously hy the pailies hut its a»lo]Uion led 
!'• a serious discussion of the general lii¥‘s ol policy of 
the new governmrrit, as a result of ^^l^^(•ll various parties 
either agiecd, or lefused. to enter the government. The 
maior disagreement arosr. of course, in the case of the 
'•K’ond-ianking party. Mapaiii the left-wing I nitcd 
Workers’ Party, 'Jliey failed to (mt<r the government— 
like the rig4it-<»f-ccntei (uncial Zionist P.uiy parilv 
iu cause of dissatisfaction with the Cabinet po‘'ts Piemici 
Ben Gurion was prepared to give them, but mainly 
he cause of the demands they formulated on foreign polii v. 

I’lie foreign policy principles of Ben-Gurion’s Govein- 
mont ore defined as follows: ‘The policy of Israel shall 
he based on the following principles: (1) Loyalty to the 
tundamenlal principle-, of the LJniled Nations Chartei and 
friendship with all peacf'-loving states, especially with iht 
United Slates and the Soviet I'nion. (2) Efforts to 
achieve an Arab-Jevvish alliance based on economic .social, 
cultural, and political co-operation with neighbouring 
(ountries. This alliance must he within the framework <■! 
•he# United Nations and not directed against any of its 
members. (3) Support for all measures which strengthen 
peace, guarantee the rights of men ano eiiualiiy of 
nations, and enhance the authority and effectiveness of 
•he U.N. (4) Tfie right of all Jews wishing to resettle 
•n their historic homeland to leave the count rie.s of their 
ptc.sent abode. (5) Effective preservation of the com- 
plete independence and sovereignty of Israel.” To ail 
•Ids Mapam could* undoubtedly agree, hut they wanted the 
Israeli “neutrality” policy spelled out moVe ful'y to include 
guarantee that neither politically nor economically would 
Israeli permit itself to be tied to any global power bloc, 
'whether West or East. 

What this means specifically to Mapam remains , 
j 'j‘«certain,, since they did not join the puny Communist 
I f^oiion in^ the Knesset (Assembly) in voting against the 
|‘*»ierican $100;000,000 loan. They abstained from voting, 
ui only because they refused to take ’Finance Minister 
^hcjjer Kaplan's word for it that there were no political 
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•(rings to the pact unless he published the text, which 
he refused to do. But this would lead to' the conclusion 
that if they were convinced that the loans had no political 
strings, they would not oppose the loan on the grounds 
that it constituted an economic tie to the Western bloc. 
Yet obviously, Mapai could not agree to Mapams entry 
into the Cabinet on the assumption that they would in 
general ignore their own previously stated conditions on 
this point, and as a,result^Mapam-~much to their own and 
everyone else’s dismay — remains in the opposition. 

The pahies in the Cabinet are those who fully share 
Mapai s stand on foreign policy: the Religious Bloc, the 
Progressives, and the Sephardic communal party. The 
largest among these is the Religious Bloc, and their parti- 
cipation in the government involves certain problems 
that may still arise to plague the Cabinet. 

Immigration and Development 
So important is the immigration of as many 
Jews as possible in the next four years that it 
ia^^^mcludecl in the foreign as well as domestic 
poUcy^rogram of the Israeli government. The diffi- 
culties in obtaining the release of Jewish immigrants 
fioni Moslem countries and from Eastern Europe were 
antieipaled, and cerlainl> nothing less than a major effort 
of Israeli foreign policy, hacked by Jews and humani- 
tarian liberals abroad, will .suffice to overcome them. 
Nevertheless the tide of immigration is already flowing 
at such rate that tremendous exertions and an ambitious 
development plan arc now necessary to absorb it 

With respect to the immigrants themselves, the govern- 
ment program provides for equipping, with the assistance 
of the* Jewish Agenc> an estimated flow of 200,000 persons 
a year with the following services: agricultural and crafts 
tiaining, placenicnl in rural and urban jobs, housing, 
Rud basic education in the Hebrew language. 


In addition the government program calls for a 
comprehensive tour-year development plan, with the over- 
all objective of doubling Israel s Jewish population during 
that time, and resettling ail underpopulated areas in the 
country. Under this plan, previously neglected urban 
areas like Jerusalem, Tiberias, and Sated will he birenglh- 
cned by Jewish immigration, and by the location oi maus- 
tries and commercial and admimsirative otnees in them, 
in rural areas, an ambitious soil reclamation and irriga- 
tion program will be initiated on a nation-wide scale. 

ihc government not only will plan the broad outlines 
and scllt^dule target goals of the development scheme, 
but will actively use its various powers to stimulate it. 
Nationalization and taxation will be applied not only as a 
source of revenue, but as an incentive to development; 
thus, unused land will either be nationalized or heavily 
taxed to stimulate its development by the present owners; 
and foreign investors will be helped, by appropriate tax 
exemptions, tariff provisions and hscal policies, to import 
tsLcntial machiney and raw materials, and otherwise 
establish themselves. The government will proceed 
vigorously to exjiand the inadequate communications net- 
vvoik it inherited from the mandatory power. 

Both in order to stimulate economic advance and 
piolect the Israeli standard of living, the program calls 
loi a diiect attack upon the high and rising price level, 
imports and lorcign cxcliange will be controlled with 
tins end in view, and an “austerity regime” based on 
price control and strict rationing oi food, clothing, and 
other essential commodities will be introduced. A concerted 
effort will be made to raise the productivity of labor by 
ifll methods of techiiiCul science and fiscal policy, and by 
leliance on labor morale. A wide national social insurance 
scheme will bo initiated, and socially under -privileged 
groups will be brought up to a higher level of housing, 
education, and health. 
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Social Legislation 

One of the most important new departments set up 
by Ben Gurion's government is the Ministry of Education 
and Culture The goveinment program is deliberately 
drawn up in the per‘»pective of a cultural level for Israel 
\/hich lb derived from the high standards traditional in 
Judaism. The target goals include “assuring a decent 
cultural level foi every man and woman in Isjrael,” con- 
centrating Jiidiastic «-cholarship in Israel, “making aYailable 
in Hebrew the world's literary treasures,” “disseminating 
among Jews knowledge of the Middle East and the Aiab 
peoples” and “promoting puie and applied repeal ch in 
the natuial sciences.” The mam task of the ministry is to 
institute free and compulsory elementary education loi all 
children in Israel, this being one of the publu fai ilities 
most painfully lacking under the inancialoi) regime. But 
in addition the government plans to expand vocational 
education in agriculture and crafts and provide scholai- 
ships “to enable talented chddrcn to continue their •■tiidies 
in secondary schools und universities ” 

Madame Pandit Foreseeft Closer Indo-U-S. 
Cooperation 

Madame Vijayalakshmi Pandit, India’s Ambassadoi 
designate to the United Stales said on hei arrival at 
National An port outside Washington yesterday morning 
that she looks foi ward to closer i ooperution between 
India and the United Slates 

In art editorial welcoming Madame Pandit the 
Washington Post of May 9 calls India the hope of the 
East and the real bridge between the East und the West 
The editorial says in full: 

“Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, who ariivcs today to 
take over the Indian Embassy, is the first woman to 
. serve as ani ambassador in Washington But this is 
merely a personal reason for the special welcome that 
awaits her here. She comes from a state, which, if it 
can surmount the enormous issues facing it at home and 
on its borders, appears destined for an important lole 
in world affairs. Tlie omens aie favorable, in part be- 
cause of the ability and sense of leadership of Premier 
Nehru, Mrs. Pandit’s brother. 

“India is on a pedestal to the 4'est of the Asian and 
African world still emerging from the cocoon of colo- 
nialism. The hold of Western power over these peoples 
is almost gone; tliey are looking for new symbols and 
new associations. India, under Nehru, can be a pillar 
of stability and strength to all the colonial peoples 
Indeed it is alieady the pivot of their hopes and of their 
embryonic legional organizations Here and not in 
Russia, is the real bridge between the East and West 
We wish Mrs. Pandit a happy and successful stay ” 


U. N. CommiMion End* Session on Human 
Rights CoTenant 

Loks Success, Jurtte 22. — The U. N. Commission on 
Human Rights has ended a six-week session spent in 
dialling a projected c )venant on human rights and con- 
sidering measures of implementing it. 

The draft covenant will go to all 59 U.N member 
stales for study and recommendations, with leplies due 
by Januaiy 1, 1950 The Human Riglits Commisbion will 
leview the draft covenant and governnieiital suggestions at 
its next meeting early in 19.50 and altcmpi i > have the 
document in final form in time foi action on it hy the 
General Assembly lalti that year. 

Delegates of the Soviet Union and the I kiaine abs- 
tained from voting on iht repOil. The S »VK*1 delegate 
insisted tliat any measures of nnpleiiienlalion of the 
covenant would represent interfcience in the ilomestic 
jurisdiction of the signatory nati ms. He also < omplained 
that the commission had postponed djsdission of several 
ai tides proposed by the USSR dealing wiih economic 
rights A number of olhei delegates expressed the 
that the draft document, wh.le peihaps nol perfed lepie- 
sented important progress. 

In its pie&ent lenlalivc form the covenant include** 
moie than a score of articles outlawing arbitral y anest 
t<»rture, slaveiy, servitude or foiced lab )iir, and provisions 
foi fan trial loi accused pcrs(»ns, ficedom ot religion and 
rights of assembly and association. — i^SIS. 

Indian Scientist Awarded Fellowship 
in C.S. 

Dr. Haribh Chandra of Allahabad is one of six 
young scientists iccemng the 1949 50 Frank B Jewett 
rdlowships, awaided by the American Telephone and 
I'elegraph Company 
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Independence Day 

Pandit Nchni, in his Independence Day speech, the 
.mthorised English version of which is being given 
elsewhere in the editorial columns of this issue, gave 
a comprehensive survey of the political atmosphere of 
this country as it obtains to-day? He attached to it 
his own particular commentary on the state of affairs 
as observed by him, both as regards the cause and 
effect and in regard to the desirable remedial measures. 
The Speaker and the speech both befitted the occasion. 

Let us say first of all that we associate ourselves 
entirely, and without any reservations, with the spirit 
of Pandit Nehru’s observations and exhortations. But 
even so there is scope for review and remarks, for all 
of us are equally and vitally concerned with the well- 
being of the State whose Chief Executive to-day is 
Pandit Jawaharial Nehru. 

Pandit Nehru has himself said: 

“The start of a Free India beckoned to us for- 
ward, the dream not only of national freedmn hut of 
life freedom from poverty and distress of the millions 
nf our people filled our minds. We gained our political 
freedom at last, but the other freedom still remains for 
us to achieve.’^ 

This is line for most of us, hut not for all of those 
loho fought for freedom. For the numbers of those, 
who fought for freedom, sacrificing all they had in the 
fullest measure* for the cause, and yet at the end found 
themselves and their near and dear deprived, are by 
^0 means inconsiderable. Such a one was, for example, 
the late Pulin Bebari Das, the famed leader of the 
Anusilan Samity of East Bengal. His death closes 
one of the two heroic chapters that began in the 
dawn period of India’s fight for freedom. Scion of a 
rich and well-placed family of East Bengal, Pulin 


Bchari Dn.s made the supreme choice, when he was 
a young man with all his life before him. He pledged 
his life and all for the fight that began in 1904^, and 
thousands followed him, through fire and fury, and ill- 
equipped and without resources as they were, they 
paid the price in full. Hundreds lost their lives and 
tens of thousands were broken and ruined absolutely 
in the epic si niggle that followed in Bengal after the 
twin movements gripped the country. Have all oL 
them and those that are theirs gained freedom, or gained 
anything in any shape whatsoever? Indeed most of 
those, in West and in East Bengal w^ho surrendered all 
for the cause, even unto the supreme sacrifice, have pass- 
ed into oblivion, unwept and unsung. For it is the 
fashion to-day, specially in those Congress circles where 
the term “sacrifice” means a commercial commodity, 
to belittle and even decry these pioneers! Let us not 
forget them, let us bestow a thought to their memory 
at least once a year, lest we forget those that began 
the fight, over two score years back, in Bengal, in 
Maharastra and in the Punjab. 

Freedom has come, but what Freedom? Not the 
Four Freedoms surely, for that has to be fought for. 
We in this country are interpreting all the Freedoms, 
each according to his choice and his bent. For like 
^he blind men of the fable, who had never seen an 
elephant in plain vision, and therefore each described 
the animal according to what part of its body he had 
touched, most of us do not know what Freedom is, far 
loss about the price one has to pay for it. Freedom 
from want can only come with victoiy. 

The Problem of West Bengal 

The Congress Working Committee which reassem- 
bled for a brief session on the 25th of August, discussed 
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the question of implementing the Committee’s resolution 
on West Bengal and certain other matters, including 
that of creating a separate Andhra, province in the 

South. r rifi 

It is understood, according to press reports, that 
the Committee reviewed the latest developments in 
West Bengal, particularly the reaction in Congress 
circles there, on the question of the formation of an 
interim Ministry and holding of a general election. 
After discussions the Committee, however, unanimously 
decided to stick to its original resolution on West 
Bengal. It is further understood that a directive was 
given to the West Bengal Congress Committee and 
the Provincial Government to make preparations for 
the elections. i | ' 1 

The same reports state that “the Working Com- 
mittee is expected to meet again by the middle of 
September, when the West Bengal Premier, Dr. B. C. 
Roy might be available for consultation on the West 
Bengal situation.^’ 

The position therefore remains as confused as 
before, due to the fact that the Working Committee 
has adopted the “ivory tower” principle in regard to 
the problems of West Bengal. Instead of analysing the 
implications of the situation in detail, together with 
its all-India aspects, it has confined itself to the mere 
political side and has issued a directive for the purpose 
of implementing a rf'solution which was defective and 
incomplete in the first instance, as we pointed out in 
our August issue. With a pose of impartiality, it has 
cither been manoeuvred into, or has blindly blundered 
into, a situation which has made it a partisan of one 
of the factions, i.e., the grou]) that is trying to cap- 
ture the Ministry. And thus having placed Dr. B. C. 
Roy’s Ministry in an impa.ssc, to say the least, it is 
calmly awaiting his arrival “for consultation on the 
West Bengal situation.” 

W'e have failed to understand the reasons for 
issuing the directive prior to the arrival of Dr. B. C. 
Roy. What was the urgency for thus making a con- 
fused situation still worse confounded, specially when 
the arrival of Dr. B. C. Roy was a matter of a week 
or so ? Does the Working Committee realize that the 
entire Congress structure in Bengal is in jeopardy, or 
does the old dictum “what matters if Bimgaal perishes” 
still stand ? Somehow or other, the attitude of the 
Working Committee reminds us of the smirking com- 
placency of the British bureaucratic morons who thought 
that the nationalist movement in Bengal, of 1905- 
1911 period, was merely a local disturbance, ^ind sought 
to stamp it out accordingly. 

This blindness to the implications of the West 
Bengal sil nation is not confined to the Working Com- 
mittee alone. In the Constituent Assembly Dr. Am- 
bedkar moved a now Article replacing Article 254. 
It provides for grants in lieu of export duty of jute 
and jute-products to the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, 
Assam and Orissa. The grants will continue for ten 
years and the President will prescribe the sums. Dr. 


Ambedkar said that the Article sought to effect an 
important change in the existing system of sharing of 
export duty on jute. " 

In the discussion that followed Pandit Lakslimikanta 
Maitra very cogently said that the Article 
moved by Dr. Ambedkar meant a grave menace 
to the whole taxation structure of West Bengal. 
Dr. Ambedkar had described as “v-icious” the princi- 
ple of sharing a particular export or import duty 
with States. Pandit Maitra would reply that it was 
even more vicious to job a Province of its legitimate 
due. Bengal was allowed to share the jute duty not 
on grounds of generosity of the Centre, but because 
it was proved at the Third Round Table Conference 
that the jute duty was discriminatory. 

There was a fashion here in these days, said Pandit 
Maitra, to describe Bengal as a “problem provincj^” 
But how many people realised that 70 per cent of the 
total revenue raised in Bengal went to the Centre. It 
was because Bengal did not get her iue share of reve- 
nue that problem after problem was created in that 
Province. Unless these pro^blems were approached in 
a statesmanlike spirit, they would multiply and “ulli- 
malely devour you.” The real implieations of Pandit 
Maitra ’s comments seem to have gone unheeded. 

Right form the start, there has been a spirit of 
niggardliness in the matter of giving West Bengal its 
legitimate duos. When the first alloealions of West 
Bengal’s share in theJTute Export duly and Income tax 
pools were made, severe ruts were imposed on the old 
grants, reducing the awards to a minor fraction in each 
case. Tlie Cabinet at the e/'nlre thought it was a 
triumphant achievement. We agree that in this respect, 
that is, in the matter of depriving Bengal and the 
Bengalis, they had sueceeded in nut-Pferoding Herod. 
But in such matters they should have remembered that 
the old Newtonian principle “Action and Reaction are 
equal and opposite” is true in politics as well. 

Further in the matter of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
West Bengal’s problems are still being neglected. The 
Cabinet at the Centre is exceedingly ill-informed about 
the position even now, and the refugee question is 
still being dealt with in an off-hand way. The ques- 
tion of immigration of non-Moslems and Moslems from, 
East Pakistan has been totally ignored and as a result 
Moslems are not only settling in largo numbers in the 
border areas of West Bengal, but have commenced a 
veritable invasion of Cooch Behar and Assam. It is 
well-known all over Bengal that the State qf Cooch Behar 
has long been in the hands of a pro-Muslim clique, 
that in the past played havoc in the State. To-day n 
similar group wants to play the fifth column game on 
behalf of Pakistan, for which it is necessary that the 
State remain isolated from West Bengal and linked 
with a province ' whose people are politically less wide 
awake to the dangers of Pakistani infiltration tactics. 
The Maharaja of Cooch Behar has been their latest 
mouthpiece. 
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Pandit Nehru^s Independence Day Speech 

years ago I unfurled the National Flag here 
on this Red Fort. Since then two years have gone by. 
two years have been added to the long story of India 
which began many thousands of years ago. During these 
two years, we have seen achievement and failure, w(' 
have experienced jyy an^l sorrow. The good work w(’ 
have done \^ill remaiti even though we pass away. So 
will India remain while generations come and go. 

Great questions face us and our task will not bo 
over till we have tackled these questions and solved 
them to a large extent, for our objective is to make 
(Tores of our countrymen able to lead a contented and 
purposeful existence. 

Only on a day like this it is desirable that w’c 
delaoh ourselves from the problem.s of the moment and 
?s it were from a distance, what is happening in 
our couritiy and in the world. It is right that we forget 
our little troubles and problems for a while and think 
of the major currents that are moving in our country. 

Thirty years ago there began a time for us when 
a mighty man of destiny lighted up our path. That 
light illumined our minds and hearts and largo 
numbers of our people, forgetting their own troubles 
nnd domestic ditricultics and property and family, 
icsponded to his call. There was no question of personal 
gain or profit or of office. Tlie only kind of competition 
was a friendly one as to who could servo the mother- 
land better and more effectively. Our consiindng passion 
was how to liberate our country. 

The star of a Free India beckoned 1o us forward, 
the dream not only of national freedom but of the 
fn^edom from poverty and distress of the millions of 
our people fflled our minds. We gained our political 
freedom at last, but the other freedom still remains for 
us to achieve. Meanwhile new problems rose before us, 
problems of a tremendous magnitude. There was the 
migration of sixty lakhs of our people as refugees. We 
faced these problems and made many mistakes 
Nevertheless we went ahead and the country went 
ahead. No man who looks back over these two years 
will fail to appreciate this forw’ard march of our nation 
|ui spite of all difficulties. 

#What was the strength which sustained us during 
r»ur struggle for independence and gave us self-confi- 
(lcii«e ? Unarmed and with peaceful methods we faced 
a proud empire, not looking for aid to any outside 
<u\mtry and relying on ourselves. We had faith in our 
leader, in our country and in ourselves. If we had that 
f^'ilh and self-confidence in days, when, to outward seem- 
we were powerless, then what of today when we 
a free people with the strength of a great country 
l"'ehind us ? Why then should we weaken in our faith 
Pud in our confidence in ourselves ? It is true that we 
uive big economic and other issues to face ; it is true 
fhal while we have rehabilitated lakhs of refugees, large 
pumbers still remain to be helped and rehabilitated. 
But We faced even bigger problems in the past. 


Why should we not face these also in the same way ? 
Is it that our minds are getting entangled in petty 
questions and difficulties and forgetting the main 
issues ? 

Our country is a great country in the world, not 
only in size but in other matters which arc- more 
important than size. We are the citizens of iliis greit 
country. If we arc to be worthy of it, we have to ha\c 
big minds and big hearts, for small men cannot face 
big issues or accomplish big tasks Let each one of us 
do his duty to his country and to his people and not 
think too mu^ of the duty of others. Some jieople get 
into the liabit of not doing anjdhing themselves and 
criticising others. Out of that type of criticism and 
helplessness nothing good can come. So wherever we 
might be, whetJier in our armed forces, our army, (jur 
air force and our navy, or in the civil employ of 
Government each man and woman must do his duty 
efficiently and in a spirit of service to the nation, so 
also the vast numbers of our countrymen who work in 
innumerable capacities. Let them appl^^ themselves lo 
their tasks and co-operate with others forgetting the 
petty things that divide them. If we do this, we shall 
marvel at the speed at which India progresses. 

So I want you lo think for a moment of those 
past days when wo fought peacefully the battle of 
Indians freedom without arms, without much in the 
way of resources. We had a veiy great leader who 
inspired us. We had other leaders also, but in the 
ultimate analysis it was the people of this country, the 
masses who boro the brunt of the struggle. They had 
faith in their country and their leaders and tliey relied 
upon themselves. Today w’e liave far greater strength 
both to fight external cnomi6\s as well as internal, I*? 
it not surprising therefore that some people should feel 
dejected now and complain all the time and have no 
confidence in themselves. 

Let us get back that feeling of great purpose and 
enthusiasm and self-confidence and faith in our country 
which moved us in the days of our struggle. Let us put 
aside our petty quarrels and faction and think only of 
the great objective before us. 

In our foreign policy we have proclaimed that wc 
shall not join any particular power-bloc but shall 
endeavour to co-operate and be friendly with all 
countries. Our position in the world depends ultimately 
on the unity and strength of the country, on how far 
we proceed in the solution of our economic and other 
problems, on how far we raise the level of the Indian 
masses. That task may not be co-mpleted by us, for it 
is a colossal task. Still if we go ahead some way, we 
shall make it easier for others to complete it. 

A nation^s work never ends. Men may come and 
men may go and generations succeed each other, but 
the life of a nation continues. We have to remember 
always certain basic facts. Whatever our policy and 
whatever our convictions, we can achieve little unless 
there is peace in the country. There are some mis- 
guided men in our country who indulge in violence 
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and try to create disorder. Sometimes they throw 
bombs. It surprises me how any person with the least 
intelligence can think in terms of such anti-national 
activities. Because, out of this violence nothing good 
can come for the country. Our economic problems 
which trouble us today will not be solved through 
violence but will only grow worse. Therefore, irrespec- 
tive of difference in regard to policy it is the duty of 
everyone to help in the maintenance of peace in the 
country. 

Tlie people have every right to change laws and 
even to change Governments. You have that right and 
you can exercise it in a peaceful democratic manner. 
But those who choose the other path, the path of 
violence, demonstrate that they have no faith in what 
is called democracy. If their way prevailed, chaos will 
spread and the condition of the people would 
deteriorate. There would be no progress and no 
lightening of the burden for a generation or so. 

I am still more surprised at those people who, 
while condemning violence, join hands with those who 
indulge in violence. They think in terms of victory in 
an election and forget that the cause of the country 
and of the people is bigger than that of any election 
or any party. The problems that face us are bigger 
than winning an election. If we forget India and her 
people in pursuing our smaller objectives, then indeed 
we ai*e guilty of betraying our country for potty ends. 
Therefore, I wish to emphasise that all of us should 
understand that our first problem is that of India, her 
safety and security, and the prosperity and advance of 
her i»eople as a whole. That can only be achieved 
effectively if we stop quarrelling amongst ourselves and 
following the methods of peace and democracy try to 
solve the great problems that confront us. 

Secondly, we must always look at our problems in 
proper perspective. If we are entangled in petty pro- 
blems and fail to solve the larger and more iinportani 
ones, we shall succeed in neither the small problem nor 
the big one, and we might well be swept off by the 
tides and currenls that rise in human affairs from 
time to time. 

Thirdly, we must learn to depend on ourselves and 
not always to look up to others for help. Certainly we 
want to make friends with the world. Also we seek the 
good will of all those who reside in this country to 
whatever race or country they might belong. We wel- 
come help and co-operation from any quarter, but 
primarily we must depend on ourselves and not on any 
outside body or country. Wc should not forget that 
those who get into the habit of always looking up to 
others for help become weak and helpless. Freedom 
canno.t exist on the strength of other people. It can only 
be based on one’s own strength and self-reliance. 

We are not hostile to any country and we do not 
want to meddle in other people’s affairs. Every nation 
should be free to go the way of his choice and to 
follow the path which it considers best. Just as we do 
not wish to interfere with others* freedom, we cherish 


freedom for ourselves and do not approve of any others 
interfering with us. That is why we have decided, as a 
matter of policy thaT we will not join any of those 
power-blocs which we find in the world today. We will 
remain aloof from these entanglements and try to be 
friendly to all. We intend to progress on our own lines. 
We have resolved on this policy not only because it is 
essentially a sound one from our Country’s point of 
view, but also because we feel that this is i)ie only way 
to serve the cause of world peace which is so essential. 
World war again will-spell ruin in a great part of the 
world and we shall not escape that disaster. Therefore 
we are determined to pull our full weight in the cause 
of peace, and hence our present foreign policy. 

Perhaps many of you know that shortly I am 
going to pay a visit to a foreign country which is great 
and powerful. I propose to carry there a message of 
friendship and co-operation from our people, foT^we 
would welcome their co-operation in the smaller as well 
as the bigger tasks ahead. Keeping our own freedonn 
intact, we wish to befriend other nations. By being 
friendly to one country, it must not be thought that 
we are becoming hostile to some other. 

Asia is i)a8siiig through a great levolutionary 
process. Our country in common with some others has 
had revolutionary changes. In other parts of Asia there 
is struggle and ferment. This morning’s newspapers 
contain the news of trouble and upset in a small but 
important country of Western Asia. We do not know 
all the fnet^ and in any event I do not wish to express 
any opinion about it here. But I would like to remind 
you that if violence and violent methods prevail in a 
country, that country becomes weak and its progress 
stops. j, 

In KaHtcrn Asia a great and iiiicienl country is 
experiencing revolul ionary changes of tremendous 
significance. . ; 

What is our reaction to that ? Whatever our 
individual reactions may be to any changes elsewhere, 
our policy is clear that we do not wish to interfere in 
any way internally with other countries. Each country 
and each people should have the fieedom to go the way 
they choose. It is for them to decide their future. Any 
attempt at outside interference or compulsion must 
necessarily lead to evil results. No country can impose 
freedom on any other. That is a contradiction in terms. 
Freedom must grow in each country’ and for each 
people and it is for the people themselves to decide 
about their own fate. The world has a great deal of 
variety in it. and it should be no one’s business to 
suppress this variety and to impose his own way of 
thinking and acting on others. We ^ould, therefore, 
impartially survey world events in a spirit of under- 
standing and friendship to all. 

Our Constituent Assembly is busy hammering out 
a new constitution for our country, and soon we shall 
put on a new political garment of a republican variety 
That is good. But laws and constitutions do not by 
themselves make a country great. It is a people’^ 
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entlmsiasm and energy and constant effort which make 
p nation gi-eat. Men of the Law write down constitutions, 
but history is really 'made by great minds, large hearts 
and stout arms, by the sweat, tears and toil of the 
people. 

So let us learn to see our country’s problems on the 
larger perspective of the world and not permit the minor 
questionH of the day to overwhelm us. I liave faith in 
India and her gre^l dei^tiny and I am convinced that 
her future Is a great, one. A country has to have 
military strength hut armed power does not by itself 
('uhiince a country’s real strength! Its real strength and 
jjower lies in the capacity of its peoyde for disciplined 
work. It IS by hard work and not just b}^ laws that we 
i^hall produce wealth and remove our poverty. 

Each one of us, man or woman, young or old, must 
therefore toil find work. The lime for rest is not for iis. 
We won our freedom not to rest afterwards, but to 
work harder in order to sprcjid o\it that freedom There 
is a great difference between the voluntary labour of a 
free man for an objective of his clioico and the 
drudgery of a slave. Our labouis is free men and women 
will lay the foundations of a great country and this 
labour of love for the cau.se .of India and her people, 
thi.s building brick by brick of the great mansion of 
free India, will (mdure. There is joy in such work, and 
even when we have departed lliat work will be there 
IS a witness to future generations. 

One of our must important problems today is that 
Df growing more food, to avoid waste on feasting or 
n any other way and to corivserve every bit of our 
iresent resources. We have to tighten our belts. If wc 
o-operate in this business, we shall solve not only this 
iroblem but many others. Our other problems and party 
lifferences r^n wait. What is vital and important for 
s is to keep this great picture of India always before 
s. For India is enduring and will continue long after 
e are gone. Let us concentrate, therefore, on this great 
i.sk and seek to ser\'e thereby both India and the 
orld . — Jai Hind. 

few Law on Evacuee Property 

The Constituent Assembly has just passed a Bill 
fiich will enable the Governmoiil of India to apply a 
•iform evacuee property law throughout the country 
id will empower the Governov-Goneral to issue orders 
r regulating any general elections in a province before 
e new Constitution comes into force on January 2o, 
50. 

As regards the question of evacuee propc»*ty, Mr. 
^Vangar, who moved the Bill, said that Pakistan 
acted all its legislation in regard to the Evacuee 
operty Act at Dominion level “and, as members must 
ve noticed, it has been issuing ordinances and orders 
fairly quick succession during the last few weeks.” 
cording to Mr. Ayyangar, it is necessary that a 
igle authority like the Dominion Government here 
mid be in a position to deal with a situation created 


by such legislation “on the other side” with prompti- 
tude, with the assurance that such legislation would 
be implemented all over India. He said that the 
Government of India recognised that in regard to 
certain details of the administration of evacuee pro- 
perty, it was desirable that Provinces and States should 
have the discretion to enact legislation and issue 
orders wliich would supplement or fill any lacunae in 
the legislation enacted by the Centre. So it had been 
decided that this power to legislate in regard to the 
cu.slody, management and disposal of evacuee property 
.should bo a subject for legislation in the concurrent 
li.st. 

Wo have doubts about the explanation put forward 
by Mr. A 3 'yiingar for justifying the iiieaHure, The recent 
.stiong measures taken by the Governments of Bombay 
ind U. P. have been at deal variance witli the Central 
attitude and the object of the new measure may 
therefore be that of preventing the provinces from 
moving foj'ward. 

More Powers for Govemor-General 

The second part of the Bill proposes to arm the 
Governor-General with rather autocratic powers in 
regard to provincial elections. Moving the Bill, Mr. 
Ayyangar stud, “I wish to make it clear at this stage 
that the introduction of this Bill does not mean the 
announcement of any decision as regards the holding 
of general elections m any province. But it is quite 
po.s.sil)lc that .such a decision might bo taken, might 
in fact be forced on those who are responsible for 
looking after tliese things between now and, say, 
January 26, 1950. If such a contingency should arise, 
we shall be m a position to make the necessary amend- 
ments m the existing rules and regulations even in the 
provisions of the Government of India Act itself so that 
we might bring these elections into conformity with 
the stale of things that exist today. For instance, if 
we decide to hold general elections in West Bengal 
or East Punjab it w'ould be impossible for us to 
Ignore the claims of the people who have migrated 
from West Pakistan to East Punjab or from East 
Bengal to West Bengal to be included in the Electoral 
Rolls. It may also be necessary for us to carry out 
modifications in the delimitation of constituencies. It 
would not bo right for us, after all the decisions we 
have taken on the Draft Constitution, to hold general 
elections even under the Government of India Act 1935 
on the basis of separate electorates. I wish to warn 
members that what is said in the statement of objects 
and reasons about joint electorates with reservation of 
seats has only been said by way of illustration. A 
greater likelihood is that every attempt will be made 
to give effect to the decision which has been taken 
by the Constituent Assembly as regards the new 
Constitution.” 

Dr. Deshmukh moved an amendment for reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee to report within four 
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dftys and strongly criticised the provisions relating to 
the ppwera of the Governor-General. He said that the 
Bill took the House by surprise and it sought to give 
extensive and unheard-of powers to the Governor- 
General. If the Bill was passed, the Governor-General 
would have the power to alter the composition of any 
of the existing Houses of Legislature without reference 
to Parliament. Where was the crisis or emergency for 
such wide powers in the hands of the Governor- 
General 7 He said that already the dignity of the 
Constituent Assembly had suffered, and there was a 
feeling that the House was being treated with contempt. 
The intentions of the Bill were not clarified. In his 
opinion, this measure was brought forward because the 
Government was being carried on in the most arbitrary 
tashion. He also criticised as an illustration the 
nomination of members to the Bombay Legislature to 
represent Baroda and Kolhapur. Not even a show of 
democracy, he said, was made in the nomination of 
these members. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Ayyangar said that 
the clauses in the Bill relating to general elections 
provided for a state of things which might emerge ancT 
which might justify dissolution of an existing provincial 
legislature and the ordering of fresh elections. He said 
thit in the case of West Bengal one particular 
circumstance which perhaps more than any other might 
justify a dissolution of that provincial legislature was 
that it was not functioning in an honest democratic 
way. The motive for dissolution could only be that in 
place of such legislature we want to get together a 
legislature which will be less undemocratic and the only 
way such a new legislature may be constituted is to 
face it on the vote of the electorate. 

We do not know what Mr. Ayyangar meant when 
he said that the West Bengal legislature was not 
functioning in a democratic way. If he had referred to 
the composition of the House witli its special seats and 
separate electorates, we would liave nothing to say 
beyond welcoming the measures for the eradication of the 
long-standing ills. Utmost care had been taken by tliosc 
who had framed the Government of India Act 1935 to 
ensure that honest democracy never functioned in the 
Bengal Legislature. Sir Samuel Hoarc had said that 
the formation of a democratic Government in Bengal 
would be nothing short of a landslide. The Poona Pact 
had effectively put the last straw on Bengal’s back by 
increasing the scheduled caste seats threefold. The 
introduction of a large backward group on the ground 
of backwardness has not made the group progressive 
during the past 12 years but it has definitely succeeded 
in bringing down the standard of the legislature and 
the efficiency - of the administration. The same 
conniposition still remains with an arithmetical 
reduction here and there without any regard 
to the special constituencies’ relations to population. 
In no other Provincial Legislature of India, the total 
of communal and special constituencies outnumber 
l^neral seats. 


But even accepting for argument’s sake the eager- 
ness of the Government of India to remedy the mis 
of the West Bengal Legislature in order to enable it to 
function in an ‘^honest democratic way/’ the measure 
to arm the Governor-General with ud3ridled powers 
cannot be justified. The alterations in the electorate or 
composition of houses can very well be done with the 
sanction of the Constituent Assembly. 

The Section of the Bill under «&e substitutes Sec. 
201 of the Government of India Act 1935 and reads 
as follows : 

“The Governor-Qeneral may, at any time by order, 
make such amendments as he considers necessary, 
whether by way of addition, modification or repeal, in 
the provisions of this Act, or of any order made there- 
under in relation to any provincial legislature with 
respect to any of the following matters, that is to say, 

(fl) The composition of the Chamber or Chambers 
of Legislature; 

(b) The delimitation of territorial constituencies 
for the purpose of elections under this Act; 

(c) The qualifications entitling persons to vote in 
territorial or other constituencies at such elections and 
the preparation of electoral rolls; 

(d) The qualifications for being elected at such 
elections as a member of a legislative body; 

(e) The filling of casual vacancies in any such 
body; 

(/) The conduct of elections under this Act and 
the method of voting thereat; 

(ff) The expenses of candidates at such elections; 

(h) Corrupt practices and other offences at, or in 
connection with, such elections; 

(t) The settlement of doubts and disputes arising 
out of, or in connection with, such elections, and 

(/) Matters ancillaiy to any such matter as afore- 
said.” 

Income Tax Committee Report 

The Income Tax Investigation Committee has 
submitted its report on steps to check tax evasion. It 
has suggested modification from time to time of the 
Income Tax Statute in order to close loopholes which 
“judicial construction cannot plug” and increase 
efficiency in administration. The Report says, “Mosi. 
frequently taxes are evaded because proper administfa- 
live machinery has not been provided, or tin? 
machinery is not working properly. It is, therefons 
necessary not only to increase the efficiency of the 
Department but also to improve relations with the 
public. The Income Tax Officer must show by his 
conduct that he is not the tax-grabber, he is described 
to be, but a referee between the State and the tax- 
payer with the sole idea and desire that both get a i 
square deal.” 

The Committee feel that in this task, businesB atai 
professional interests can contribute, by awakening 
public conscience against evasion, if they would sho^ 
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#by their action that an evader is not fit to hold any 
position of trust or honour in the community, parti- 
cularly under a popular Government. The Committee 
seem to have ignored the psychological factors in this 
connection. The present rates of income tax make 
no discrimination between the earnings of a bachelor 
and a person with jk dozpn dependants. Cost of living 
and cost of children’s education have risen so high that 
middle class income tax payers have been very hard 
hit. This applies to both fixed income and income from 
small and medium companies. Here the tendency for 
tax evasion arises out of sheer need. The small con- 
cession in the lower limit has given little relief because 
it is far below the rise in the cost of living. This 
accounts for the present tendency to appoint men on 
salaries free of income tax. Amongst the higher groups, 
(lie race for a steeply graduated income tax has pushed 
the incidence so high that only a small residue of one’s 
earnings is left, the bulk of it being grabbed by the 
tax. This has a bad psychological effect when a dis- 
proportionate distribution is made of an earned income 
between the State and the earner, and specially when 
the earner finds that his hard-earned money is being 

( squandered on unnecessary contracts and appoinments. 
Tax evasion can never be prevented, however stringent 
and ruthless the tax collection machinery might be, 
unless those real and psychological grievances arc 
rf 'moved. The present Income Tax system and its 
incidence are acting as one of the gi-eatest hindrances 
to individual initiative in trade, profession and industry. 

Wide powers for income tax officers to gather 
relevant information in order to deal effectively with 
iU'rsons suspected of having dealings with the black- 
market ; prdfeecution of tax evaders in flagrant or 
Jopeated cases of violation of the law and, with the 
approval of the Government, even disqualifying them 
from membership of legislative and local bodies or 
from acting as trustees : enrolment of income tax 
practitioners and prescription of a code of professional 
conduct and discipline for them — these are some of 
(he other suggestions made by the Commissions. The 
^suggestions are welcome provided they were worked 
m an atmosphere of approval and active co-operation 
of the general public. Else, the only effect will be to 
increase the amount of the hush money. 

Dealing with exemption of certain limits of income 
from tax the Commission notes that the existing Indian 
income-tax law is unrelated to the tax-payer’s ability 
fo pay. For example, a bachelor and a married man, 
man with a large family and a man with no family 
«ic alike grante(l the exemption. 

“A logical application of the principle of ability to 
it is stated, "will certainly require something like 
fhe allowances i^stem of the English law related to the 
<loineBtic responsibilities of each tax-payer.” 

For this purpose it is suggested that if and when 
Agricultural income-tax becomes a regular part of 
poyincial finance, an assessee’s whole income, whether 
p^cultural or non-agriciiltural, will have to be taken 


into account imd a ey^iem devised by which both 
categories of income could be brought under a single 
machinery of assessment and recovery, though the 
proceeds might afterwards be shared between the 
Centre and the provinces. 

In framing the income-tax law, the Commission 
adds : “Consideration has to be given not merely to 
the revenue aspect, but also to the possible economic 
effects of any course proposed to be adopted. For 
instance, in the case of 'residents,’ if external income 
is excluded from taxation, it may tend to encourage 
the investment abroad of capital which may other- 
wise be employed within the country and to its 
advantage. 

* On the other hand, in the ease of non-residents* 
the imposition of a tax even on income derived within 
the country may affect the investment of foreign 
capital within the country ; and if their foreign 
income also is to be taken into account (either as 
being assessable or at least an element in determining 
the rate at which internal income is to be taxed)* it is, 
a fortiori, bound to affect thp flow of foreign capital 
into the country.” 

As regards other categories of “non-residents” 
the report states that it might be necessary to 
consider the justification for, or propriety of, continu- 
ing the discrimination made in favour of British 
subjects and the appropriate manner of dealing with 
residents of French and Portuguese possessions in 
India and of Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, who may 
have sources of income in India. 

The Commission feels that the Hindu undivided 
family needs relief, so that persons who would other- 
wise be prepared to continue undivided may not be 
driven to seek division with a view to escaping or 
mitiimizing taxation. It therefore recommends that 
when an undivided family is assessed as a unit, the 
non-iaxable maximum, both in respect of income-tax 
rnd super-tax, should be at least twice that prescribed 
for individual assessments. 

Where, however, the undivided brothers are four 
or more than four, the non-taxable maximum for 
both income-tax and super-tax should be thrice that 
fixed for individual assessments. 

Referring to the system of advance payments, 
which was introduced during tiic war as an anti- 
inflationary measure, the Commission states that 
circumstances today being no better, it is unable to 
recommend repeal of the provision. It however refers 
for the Governmeiat’s examination two suggestiona 
received from the public. 

The first is to substitute for the present provision 
another requiring "payment on accrued income as 
computed by the assessee himself while submitting 
his return of income.” The other is that 50 per cent 
of profit for the year, based either on the last assessed 
income or on the aasessee’s estimate, should be sub- 
jected to advance payment of tax and carry interest 
at 2 per cent as at present. Any deficit in the figure 
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must be subjected to penal interest at 6 per cent and 
to penalties also in the case of gross uuderrstiinate or 
wilful negligence without any reasonable cause or 
excuse. 

The assessecs should, however, be induced to pay 
as high a figure as possible over tlie 50 per cent basic 
profit by being given some greater attraction than at 
present. , ; j 

Dealing with complaints about delay in the dis- 
posal of assessecs' claims for refunds, the Commission 
states that it sliould be possible to expedite this 
work with some planning and proper su]iervisioii. 
Where the staff is inadequate, it should be bi ought to 
the required strength. “It should bo impre>sed on 
income-tax officers that disposal of refund applications 
is as important a part of their duty as that of makiug 
assessments and that serious notice would be taken 
of any dereliction of tins duty,” siiys the if port. 

In order to compensate for delay in making 
refunds, the report states that tljo ajiplicant should 
be entitled, after the exjJiry of 6 months from the 
date of receipt of tJie application, to interest at 
2 per cent on the sum found due to him, unless the 
applicant himself is m;dnly responsible for the delay. 

National Income of India 

The Government of India has appointed a three- 
man committee to prepare a report on the national 
income of India and its various components. The terms 
of reference of the committee are “to prepare a report 
on national income and related estimates; to suggest 
measures for improving the quality of available data; 
collection of further essential statistics, and to reco.ii- 
mend ways and means of promoting research in the 
field of national income.” Under this committee’s 
guidance, the national unit in the Ministry of Finance 
will work to compile authoritative estimates of national 
income. Three foreign experts have been invited to 
assist the committee which is expected to be ready 
with its report in about 18 months. The experts are 
Prof. Simon Kuznetz of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York, Mr. J. R. N. Stone 
of the Cambridge University and Dr. J. B. D. Derkson 
of the U. N. Statistical Office. 

Since 1868, when Dadabhai Naoraji computed the 
National Income of India for the first time, there arc 
known to have been at least 11 estimates before Dr. 
V. K. R. V. Rao made his estimate in his basic thesis 
for the year 1981-32. Several estimates have since 
been made. Last year two authoritative estimates were 
made in two leading financial journals of India, 
one in Commerce and the other in Eastern Econormist. 
In Commerce, India’s national income was estimated 
hs Rs. 49,328 million (the estimated value of output 
of goods and services of the Indian Union for 1947-48) 
plus Rs. 400 million (as “imputed income”) making a 
total of Rs. 49,728 million. 

The above calculation has been made for the 
I&diim Union only and the partitioned areas of Pakis- 


tan as also the acceding Indian States were excluded 
from the compulation.* Thus, the estimate took the 
population of the Indian Union as 233 million and 
arrived at the individual income of Rs. 213 for the 
year 1947-48. Taking account of the changes in prices 
that have occurred, the pcr-capila income in terms of 
pre-war prices works out at Rs. 70 as against Dr. 
Rao’s estimate of Rs. 65 for 1931-32. 

The latest estimate of the position has® been made 
by Dr. Nalarajan, Economic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, in his publication on national finance. 
He is of the view, it is reported (his publication is 
lot yet av'Liilable) that India's national income has 
increased nearly fourfold during the past decade and 
today it stands at Rs. 56,575 million. The average p(r 
capita income in India, according to Dr. Natarajan, 
is Rs. 228-10 against lis. 67-8-10 ten years ago. But 
the per capita real income, he says, is only Rs. 60-12 
or 10 I'er cent lower than what it was 10 yi'urs ago. 

The difference between the estimate tliat had ap- 
peared in Commerce and that of Dr. Natarajan is 
that, whereas the fornu'i* had c-xpressed “no improve- 
ment,” the latter categorically says that it is in rea’iiy 
lower. It is further reported that in the estimates of 
Dr Natarajan, Bombay leads the list among the Pro- 
vinces in per capita income with Rs. 369-4-0 ; the C. P. 
comes second with Rs. 306-14-11 and Madras third with 
Rs. 254-8-1. 

Tins is the position of unofficial estimutos. The 
official estimate is yet to be made. Wo should take 
this o})portunity to suggest that the National Income 
Committee would do well to classify the national iu- 
lome into different groups, I'iz., agricultural, industrial, 
wage-earning, services on ooraipational ba.sijS, trade and 
commerce, business enterprise. Amongst the income-tax 
paying group, the super-tax payer’s individual axeragf' 
income should also be separately shown. Among the 
services, separate items .should come under educational, 
legal, medical, government servants, non-governiueni 
business house employments, etc. The present method 
of arriving at a lump income by grouping togetln i 
the income of the multi-millionaire and the pooi 
cultivator and the primary school teacher, or at least 
a differentiation between rural and urban population 
is unscientific and does not give any correct idea ♦o'- 
the economic life of the average people. A thorough 
study on province basis should also be made. Reconls 
ought to be available now to give some definite ide.i 
about the remittances made by the non-provincials 
working in a province to their home provinces. 

States Finance Integration Committee 
Report 

Following is the summary of the Report of H"' 
Krishnamachari Committee on the Integration 
Stale Finance. The Committee has expressed the view 
that integration of Federal finances in Indian 
end Uniqns of States with those of the rest of 
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country its not only essential and feasible but also part 
of the new relationship between the Centre and the 
States embodied in the Draft Constitution of India. 
The Report deals with Mysore, the b \\ States Unions 
end Baroda but does not deal with other merged 
Slates, non-viablc States or Kashmir. Hyderabad will 
be dcnilt with a supplementary Report. 

The Report fays: •‘The o.s.sential points in the 
new relationship are that there shall be a Union of 
India in which provinces and ytatos shall be equal 
partners, and in which all i)OW4.t and aullioiity are 
derived from , the people. From the concept of equal 
partnership of States and province^, it inevitably 
fcdlows that the Central Cox ernment should function 
in the Stales over tlie same range of subjects and 
with the saiiHi puwer.s as in the provinces. It is only 
m this way that the Unicni of India will gain in 
strength and its polici(’«i m effectiv encs-^." 

On broad (economic and fiscal grounds, loo, the 
Committee consider.s tlial an integrated system oi 
rc'deral finance, opei'ating uniformly throughout the 
country, is not only d(\sirable but e.ssential. 

Actoiding to the rejiort, the process of mtcgralioii 
('ssenlially iinoKcs (1) a bifuication of the present 
coni]»osite CovcTiuuent.'^ of States and .'!^tat(‘s Unions"' 
into two functional eii1itie.*>- "Central” and “proxin- 
ciMi”; (2) the inti'gralion of the Central asjiects and 
functions xvith the Central Go\ eminent, /.e , the 
assunii)hon by llie Centre of financial responsibility 
and control in rcgaid to ('eniral levenues, exi>cnditure, 
M'l'Mces, assets and liabihlu's ; and (3) tiaiisitional 
arrangements for gradual adaiinistraliv e transfer of 
certain Central function and foi necessary huancial 
adjustmcntji to avoid dislocation of the financial 
si met lire of the Stales. 

(’enlral revenues include iiieonie-tax and cor- 
poration tax (excluding agricultural income-tax) ; 
customs duties including export duties, Central exci.scs; 
railways ; posts, and telegraphs a^tid telephones ; 
opium cultivation, manufaelure an<J sale foi export , 
taxes on stock C'xehange transactions (other than 
stamp duty) ; taxes on the ca’pital value of assets 
(exelusivc of agricultural land) and on the capital 
of companies ; and salt. 

• Central services include defence (Indian Stale 
Forces ) ; aviation, broadcasting, meteorologv, archaeo- 
logy, geological survey, patents, copyrights and trade 
marks, registration of joint stock companies, national 
highways, currency, coinage and mini, and accounts 
Juid audit. 

The Committee suggests that income-tax should 
be introduced In all areas by the next financial year, 
llm assessment and collection to be made by the 
Central Government under the Indian Income Tax 
Atd. As it cannot be immediately imposed ai the full 
Indian rates, the Committee has evolved i scheme 
nndcr which the present income-tax rates in tiie States 
States Unions will be raised to the Indian level 
in two or three stages. 


On the question of the divisible pool of income- 
tax, the Committee has stressed that there should Ijo 
no departure from acceiHed principles and that there 
should be no separate pool for the States, except 
during the transitional period when the rates in some 
States will be lower than the full Indian rates. 

Internal customs duties should be totally 
abolished from April 1 except in Rajasthan and 
Madhyabharat. In the excepted cases, the abolition 
of the.se duties should •be gradual. The loss of 
revenue theieby will be covered by the direct or 
indirect gams resulting fro-iii integration, together with 
rcceiiit.s from alternatne sources, such as, sales tax. 

All Central revenues and all federal services, 
together with the admini:stiation of the departments 
concoincd. should be taken oxer by the Cent re imme- 
diately. Tlie Committee has, hoxvever, made an 
ex»*('j>lion of tln‘ Travancoi e-Cochin anchal (po.'ilal) 
X stem. 

Problems regarding staff, training, organization, 
etc., .should receive the immediate attention of the 
Clovcrnnicnl of India. 

The Committee thought it preferable that 
accounting and auditing should also be taken over. In 
this connexion the C'omnuUee has pointed out the 
urgent need to appoint at oiici' a Deputy Auditor- 
General (oi Stales xviih appropriate staff, directly 
under the Audit ov-Gineral of India. 

Ail assets and habihlie^ connected with Federal 
revenues, expenditure anti servict' departments should 
bo taken oxer by tht' Centre, on the basis of the 
bifurcation oi the Stale GoxerniiK'nt into two func- 
lioiial i-ntities. 

It should be made clear, the report states that 
fiom the inuiuent of integration, States and provinces 
xxuuld treated alike in the matter of all grant-, 
sub-klies and other forms of financial and technical 
.e-.- 1 -.laact' from the Centre. 

During the transitional period the general 
n'xenues of the Centro hoiild receive’ a subvention 
from the Kailxvay Budget in view of the fact that a 
part of the ‘‘revenue-gap’' arising m the States (xvlii'di 
xvill be reimbuised to them for some years) will be 
due to the loss of railway income to them. 

The maintenance of the regular Indian State 
Forces, which have definite lolcs assigned to them in 
the matter of defence and internal security, should be 
a charge on fcdeial rc' venues. This will not affect the 
existing arrangements for the administration of these 
foi CCS. 

The question xvhethor privy purses should be 
met by the Centre or by the States themselves is left 
open. If prixy purses are to be a Central liability, 
the Committee feels that transitional arrangements 
for gradual assumption of the burden by the Centre 
will in some (aises be justified, particularly where the 
federal financial integration results in a net gain to 
the State. 
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The Committee hae prepared schemes of fedei*ftl 
finaacial integration for individual States and States 
ITaions which include Mysore, the Travancore-Cochin 
Union and the Unions of Saurashtra, Pepsu, Vindhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhyabharat. These schemes 
are considered workable and equitable both to the 
States and the Centre. Their legal basis would be the 
“agreements” to be entered into with the Stales under 
Article 258 of the Draft Constitution. 

Stressing the need for special machinery to watch 
the working of the sanctioned schemes of integration, 
the Committee has recom'mended that the President 
of the Indian Union should appoint a committee, 
consisting of a highly qualified non-official as Chair- 
man, a member drawn from the States, and a repre- 
sentative each of the Ministry of States and the 
Ministry of Finance. 

As a purely temporary measure, the Central 
Government may entrust the administration of certain 
Federal functions to the agency of States until neces- 
sary Central personnel becomes available. 

Some of the advantages of integration are pointed 
out by the Co'mmittee. States and provinces will bo 
equal partners in the Union of India. There will be 
parity between the States and provinces regarding the 
basis of contribution to the Central finances and a 
share of Federal revenues, grants and other financial 
assistance from the Centre. Development programmes 
in the States will be given an impetus by help from 
the Centre. Administrative standards and efficiency in 
the States will go up by closer contact with the 
Centre. The Indian Union will gain in strength and 
its policies in effectiveness by the exercise of uniform 
powers and functions both in the provinces and in 
the States. 

Financial Adjuslments 

One of the principles stressed by the Committee 
in regard to financial adjustments is that there can 
be no question of compensation for taking over 
Federal functions. Federal revenue or assets and 
liabilities. Taking the example of the integration of 
railways belonging to Indian States, the report explains 
that it is not a question of the rest of India purchas- 
ing the>m> as a commercial investment for its own 
benefit. What is involved, states the report, is a process 
of pooling together the Federal resources of the 
people of the States with the Federal resources of 
the people of the rest of India, resulting in a merger 
of the, Federal resources of the people of India as a 
whole for administration in the interests of all by a 
new jDentral Government of the Union whose power 
and authority are derived from all the units. In the 
circumstances, the Committee concludes, no question 
of compensation can obviously arise. 

At the same time, the Committee realises that the 
integration of Federal finances will give rise to mal- 
i^justm^to in the financial position of several States 


and Unions which have so long depended largely on 
their Federal revenues. The remedy for this, states the 
Committee, lies in ascertaining the precise extent of 
the net overall dislocation likely to be caused knd then 
providing necessary financial adjustments between the 
Centre and the States over a transitional period. 

For this purpose schemejei oiE^ integration lor 
individual States have been prepared. In eac^ case the 
net loss of revenue resulting from financial integration 
has been worked out, i.e., the loss from abolition of 
mternal customs duties and from the transfer of 
Federal revenues to the Centre less the Federal 
expenditure to be borne by the Centre. The loss of 
revenue from internal customs duties is to be made 
good by the States lliomselves by the imposition of 
sales tax and other provincial taxes. 

In respect of the balance of loss, if any, the . 
Central Government has to guarantee payment of the 
whole amount or the share from the divisible pool 
to Federal revenues allotted to the State, whichever 
is higher, for an initial period of five years. Thereafter 
tlie guaranteed amount will gradually diminish until 
Jt IS reduced in the tenth year to 60 per cent of the 
initial overall net loss (inclusive of the loss of internal 
customs duties), or tlie States' share frojii the divisible 
pool of Federal revenues of that year, whichever is 
higher. There is to be no guarantee from the eleventh 
year unless the time limit under Article 268 is ex- 
tended to 15 years. Where the loss from the abolition 
of internal customs duties itself accounts for 40 per cent 
or more of the initial overall loss, there will be no 
such reduction. 

In some States Unions like Pepsu, there is no loss 
to be guaranteed in this way. The loss on kccount of 
Federal revenues transferred to the Centre would be 
more than counter-balanced by the amount of 
Federal expenditure to be borne by the Centre. In 
such cases there will be a net profit to the Slates with 
a corresponding burden thrown on the Centre. The 
Committee’s scheme for such States does not provide 
for any transitional adjustments in favour of tiie 
Central Government except in reject of the additional 
burden that may be thrown on the Centre if the 
question of privy purse is made a Central Liability. 

In its interimi report on Travancore-Cochin, thS 
Committee has computed that the net revenue loss to 
the Union consequent upon integration will be about 
Rs. 330 lakhs (including a net loss of Rs. 100 lakhs 
due to abolition of internal customs duties in 
Travancore). i , jj 

The Committee’s recommendation ,that the loss 
resulting from the immediate abolition of internal 
customs duties must be borne by the State Govern- 
ment has been accepted by the representatives of 
Travancore and Cochin. 

Regarding the postal system in Travancim and 
Cochin, the report states : 'The Travancore and 
Cochin Governments are anxious that their anehal 
system should be oonU&ued even after Federal finan- 



cial integration in view of the large extent of rural 
areas served by it, and its relative cheapness. Our 
attention was drawn in this connexion to the strength 
of popular feeling in the two States against the cur- 
tailment of any of the facilities now afforded by the 
anchal department. The practical suggestion, which we 
strongly recommend for sympathetic consideration, is 
that the Indian P and T Department should allow 
the Travancore-Gochin, Union to work the existing 
anchal segrices on an agency basis, even though for 
financial and budgetary purpose, anchal would have 
to be treated as a Central subject from the prescribed 
date. 

“We realise that this proposal will require careful 
consideration by the Government of India. We would 
in any case strongly urge that in the event of a deci- 
sion being taken to merge the anchal into the Indian 
P. and T Department, every effort should be made 
*to maintain all the existing postal facilities in 
villages now served by the anchal.” 

The Committee has recommended the stoppage of 
further issues of Travancore currency and the gradual 
withdrawal of the local coins. 

In its interim report on Baroda, the Committee 
recommends that the net revenue-gap in the finances 
of Baroda (Its. 126 lakhs per annum), arising from 
Federal financial integration, should be made good 
(a) by the Bombay Government assuming respon- 
sibility from 1950-51, for Hs. 50 lakhs per annum, 
i.e., 40 per cent of Rs. 126 lakhs ; (b) by the Central 
Government assuming responsibility for, and guaran- 
teeing to pay to the Bombay Government from the 
date of tmerger, Rs. 126 lakhs per annum up to 
March (31, 1950, and thereafter a sum of Rs. 76 lakhs 
per annum for a period of 10 years, in the shape of 
(t) the share of divisible income-tax and other 
divisible taxes, if any, which will accrue to the 
Bombay Government on account of the addition of 
Baroda territory to the province ; and {ii) an ad hoc 
revenue subsidy to the extent to which the divisible 
share should fall short of the guaranteed amount. 

Regarding income-tax, the Committee's specific 
recommendations provide that the full Indian rates 
of tax will become effective only in respect of incomes 
of periods subsequent to the date of merger, the 
Indian law will be effective only in respect of 
incomes of periods subsequent to the end of the 
“previous” year relevant to the State’s assessment year 
1948-49, and that in respect t)f incomes of periods 
relevant ^to the State assessment year 1948-49 (and 
earlier) the State law and the State rates will continue 
be effective. 

A detailed «memorandum on the Committee's main 
conclusions and recommendations in respect of taxes 
on income ii^ annexed to Part I of the report of the 
Committee. The proposals made in this me.morandum 
do not apply to merged States. 

While income-tax is levied in Travancore-Cochin 
and Mysore, in other areas no income-tax is Idivied 


or the tax has only recently been introduced. The 
Committee’s main recommendation is that income-tax 
should be imposed in all States and Unions from the 
date on which integration becomes effective, imder a 
common Federal law administered by the Centre and 
that the rates should not be lower than the present 
rates in the Saurashtra Union, which are already the 
lowest in India. 

The memorandum deals also with legal matters 
arising out of the transfer of Federal subjects to the 
Centre and important technical problems arising in 
connexion with income-tax;, remittances, double 
income-tax relief, immunities in respect of Rulers and 
political pensioners, industrial corporations and State 
Government enterprises, powers of the Indian Income- 
Tax Investigation Commission, royalties and other 
matters. 

The process of gradual raising of rates to the 
Indian level requires a period of three to six years 
only. 

The table shows the periods likely to be required 
in various States for raising the tax level to that of 
India ; Cochin, for company rates 2, for other rates 
2 ; Travancore, 3 and 2 ; Mysore, 2 and 4 ; Hydera- 
bad, 4 and 3 ; Pepsu, 2 and 3 ; Saurashtra, 5 and 5 ; 
Madlo'abharat, 5 and 5 ; Rajasthan, 5 and 5 ; 
Vindhya Pradesh, 5 and 5. 

The two tables below sliow at a glance the effects 
of the Federal financial integration of Slates and 
States Unions. 

Internal Customs Duties 


(Hs, in lakhs : 

estimated) 

Net loM 
of 

revenue 

FinAAciel 
eMUtence from 

Centre 

Mysore 



Pepsu 

— 


Madhyabharat 

147 

Nil 

Rajasthan 

280 

Nil 

Vindya Pradesh 

39 

16 

Saurashtra 

80 

25 

T ra vancore-Cochin 

100 

Nil 


Integration of “Federal'' Finances 
(Excludes Internal Customs Duties) 
(f2s. tn lakhs : estimated) 



Net lo8B 
(exreu of 

Net gum 
(excoKS of 

Guaranteed 

annual 

Guamuteei] 

Suic or Union 

Federal 

Federal 

recoupment 

recoupment 

revenue 

expenditure 

from 

from 


lost over 

aavtid over 

Centre in 

Centre in 


Federal 

Federal 

first 5 

10th year 

Mysore 

expenditure 
saved ) 

270 

' revenues 

ioat) 

years 

270 

162 

Pepsu 

— 

36 

Nil 

Nil 

Madhyabharat 


45 

Nil 

Nil 

Rajasthan 

•— 

23 

Nil 

Nil 

Vindya Pradesh 

— 

16 

Nil 

Nil 

Saurashtra 

232 

— 

232 

187 

Travancore- 

Cochin 

230 


230 

180 
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States* Relations with the Centre 

Mr. Krishnamachai’i said at a press Conference 
at New Delhi that if the reuoiiiiiiehdations of the 
Committee were implemented, there would be no 
difference whatever between the provinces and the 
i^tates in their financial relations to the Centre. 

The Committee had rocomincnded that the new 
relationship, between Stales and tlio Union of India 
should rest on tlie following principles. The Union 
Government should have authority in Slates over tlie 
same range of .subjects as in the provinces; the Centre 
should exercise its functions in States through its own 
administrative agency us in the provincc.s; and the 
Slates should contribute to the finances of tlie Union 
on exactly the same basis as the provinces and receive 
grants and other forms of financial as.sistance on the' 
same basis. 

Mr. Kvi.shnamachaii said that tlui abolition of 
the land customs line at the eailiest possible date 
possible was a mi a tier to which the Committee attached 
great imiiortaiice. “\V(; would iia\(' inside India the 
largest free liade area pos&ible in the broader interests 
of the country. Th(‘ sooner wo iralizc' that ideal the 
better for the country.” 

The Federal Go\'eiumenl, he .said, would get about 
7,000 miles of railways from the State.s according to 
the Committee’s proposals. It would take over, 
admiriLsler and get the income from tliose railways. 
Secondly, customs and other revenue.^ of maritime 
States would immediately accrue to the Centre. The 
.same applied to items of Central excise revenue. 

On the other hand, the Central Government would 
take up certain obligations to pay those Central ser- 
vices which were now paid for by the States. 

“It 13 just likely,” he said, “that for the first four 
years there will be no appreciable increase to the 
revenues of the Federal Government, but from the 
fifth or sixth year onwuras, when all these States 
would pay the full rates of income-tax. I anticipate 
that there will be a substantial accession of revenue — 
one-sixth of the total income-tax revenue of India or 
Ks^ 20 crore.s — to the Federal Government.” 

The principle of integration would become effectiie 
from April 1, 1950. In the case of Cochin and Travan- 
epre, August 17, 1949 had been suggested but it may 
be delayed a little owing to administrative exigencies. 

The Committee had sent its report on Hyderabad 
but it had not yet been printed. The Committee had 
not been asked to report on Kashmir. 

All the States, except one, had agreed to ac(;ept 
the Committee’s propo.saLs. It was hopcil that this 
State would, on further consideration, find it possible 
to modify its attitude. 

On purely financial grounds the Committee had 
suggested caution in regard to abolition of zainindaries 
in States. 

Asked about the reasons, Mr. Krishnamachari said, 
‘‘The same, reason why the Central Government have 
recommended caution to the provincial Governments.” 


New Food Policy 

Mr. R. K. Patil, Commissioner for Food Produc- 
tion Government of India, at a Press Conference at 
New Delhi, called for a “total war” on the food front 
and wanted the people to adopt the slogan “Produce 
more food” and “Waste no food.” Ho did not think 
it was impos.siblo to make India self-sufficient in food 
bj' 1951. What was needed he beljeved, was concen- 
tration of national effort on food prodiy.*tion on a 
much larger .scale than hitherto. Hut in all our 
“total war” on food one big question remains 
unanswered — how doc's tlio Government propose to 
solve the food problem through rigid rationing while 
keeping 90 per cent of the population outside the 
lation scheme and by importing barely 3 per cent ol 
the total rcquiicment of food ? In previous years, 
the expenditure on imported food was colo.ssal but 
the proi)ortion imported worked out at a very 
much lower figure even of this 3 per cent. In this 
Press Conference also we find that figures in tons 
have been given by the newly appointed high-powered 
Food Commissioner but the above relations which aie 
es.sential for a proper assessment of the ri’ul food 
.situation have been avoided. Creation of a row ov(‘i' 
food .shortage every 3'ear about this tune wilh fore- 
casts of .serious food scarcity and famine has become 
almost a routine matter with Food Administrators 
and every year passes without any appreciable 
difficulty. This aspect of the food situation needs 
.special apd closest attention. 

Following is the summary of Mr. Patil’s statement 
made at the Press Conference : 

He said that the Centro la lined to increase, in 
the nijT.t two yew, food production by 4,400,000 
tons which ui ‘proximal e.s to the quantity to be imported 
from outside this year. 

Of this, 3,010,000 tons were to be grown through 
intensive <cultiv,atio.n ; 300,000 tons by rL^-laiming 

weed-infested and other lands by means of tractor.s, 
260,000 tons through lube-well irrigation; and 230,00^1 
tons by diverting the acreage under sugarcane to 
foodgruins. 

The scheme outlined by Mr. Patil contained 
details about the emergency set-up in a province a*- 
suggested by the Prime Minister in his recent broad- 
cast. A Cabinet .sub-committee contsisting of thr 
Premier and the Ministers of Finance, Agricuiluie 
and Irrigation, would be entrusted with the grow pioic 
food camjiaign in the area. It would be assisted by 
the provincial Director of Food Production w’ho 
would be in charge of increasing food production ni 
the .same manner as the Commissioner for Food Pro- 
duction at the Centre. 

Provinces had been asked to enact legislation to 
bring fallow lands under cultivation and to link op 
production with procurement. The Centre had 
gested in consultation with provinces, that at Ica.'^t 
00 per cent of the increased production under t*o’ 
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grow njore food schemes must be procured by the 
respective Governments. 

He made a comparatively i?i‘)ecific and reassuring 
statement about the possibility of loans from the 
WoiTd Bank for agricultural projects. According to 
him, India was expecting a “Hubstantial’* loan from the 
International Bank for land reclam ilion by heavy 
tractors. The next two* years target of land reclama- 
tion was 800,000 acres. 

Liberal financial arrangements had been made 
so that “lack of funds cannot bo an excuse for the 
failure of tin* schcim? " The Central Government had 
decided to disburse in 1949-50 Rs. 25.10 orores as 
grants- and Rs. 28.30 crores as loans to various pro- 
vinces in connexion with development and grow more 
food schemes. 

The giants will gi'iieially be limited to 50 per cent 
5f the exi'ondiitire mcurn'd by Provincial Governments 
on development schemes. In the cases of West Ben- 
gal, East Punjab, Onssa and AsNim, tlie entire ex]>endi- 
turc on approv'd schemes would, however, be reim- 
bursf'd for the nc'Xl tw’o j'eais subject to a maximum. 

Mr. Patil oulliiH'd in detail the mea.sures the 
Government (*onteinplated to take* for intensive culti- 
vation which mainly aimed at the supply of more 
iinamre, better sei'ds and more w'ater for irrigation. 
Iminovc'mdnt of llu' statist leal organization, better 
storage of foodgicins and fri^ rs-iie of lictmces fur fiie- 
aniis to ciiltnatois for en.p i>rotectioii were some of 
th(' othfT points slKsx'd by the Commissioner. 

Mr. Patil thought tliat the succe.ss of the s dt- 
sufficiency }>lan was a.ssured, “for, instead of hostility, 
the Govi'riimeiil luul the w'llling sUj'liorl of the 
country.” Jbil for this ho said, it was neeessaiy to 
create an aliiiosplu're of urgency iii the urban aroa.s 
bc'fore it could percolate to villages. 

Answering a (piestion, he said the Government 
would see that prices of agricultural produce did not 
fall at any time below’ the “economic’' level. 

Government of India s New Mineral . 

Policy 

The mineral })olicy of the Government of India is 
ti^dorgoing a change. Bidiig irretilaceable assets, the 
Used up minerals cannot be rejdetiishcd and hence a 
careful planning both for consi'rvation and for prudent 
utilisation is indispensable for the economy of any 
nation, specially for a country like India which is 
making rapid advances in industrial de’velopment. A 
‘M'lef indication of the conditions that prevailed in India 
in the past and •which was the reason for the reorienta- 
tion lias been given by the Commerce as follows : 

“Since ages, the Provincial Governmenls, being the 
owners of mineral resources of their rcspectiv'e pro- 
vinces entrusted the responsibility of executing their 
■plans of mineral^ exploitation to the revenue official. 
Without the advice of experts in the field the official 

the sole authority on even such technical matters 

3 


as grant of mineral concessions fixing rates of royalty 
and area and duration of bases with the result that the 
revenue official of each province had his own policy 
implemented often differing from the policy df ft 
neighbouring province, on a particular mineral deposit 
occurring on either sides of the Provincial border. 
Either abnormnlly long or uneconomically short periods 
of leases w’cre granted, the rates of royalty often 
differing, as also the sizes of mineral bases. Over- 
liberal or stringent conditions and terms of bases were 
laid out, with the result that either wasteful methods 
of mining were resorted to or a large-scale and well- 
planned exi'loitatiou w’as discouraged. To do away 
w’lth these anomalies, a new’ national mineral policy 
was felt necessary and a Mineral Policy Conference 
wtfcs convened m January 1947 to evolve such a poli y. 

“In order to get a clear idea of how the nsw 
policy has sought to make capitil out of the vast 
resources of the Mineral Wealth of India, a brief 
analysis of the resources themselves is necessary. It is 
the popular impression that India has fabulous re- 
sources of miiieraks. But this was pioved to be un- 
leal by a leading Indian mineral expert, who was of 
opinion that India was, at best, .eolf-sufficient in most 
minerals for its immediate and future needs, -^hile it 
dominates the world market m certain minerals, in a 
few' others it has to depend on foreign imports. It 
can glut the world markets with its iron ore, titanium 
ore, and mica in which it has large exportable surplus. 
To a lesser extent India can export manganese ore, 
bauxite, magnesite, n’fradory mineral, natural abra- 
sives, steatites, silica, monazite, corundum and cement 
materials. The minoials in which it can be considered 
self-sufficient for its pre.'^ent and immediate future needs 
are coal, alummiuin ov(’, gold, chrome ore, limestone, 
mineral pigments, sodium salts, alkalis, rare earths, 
beryllium and a host of others. As regards copper, sil- 
ver, iiK kel, lead, zinc, tin, tungsten, jnolybdemim, plati- 
num, petroleum, sulphur, fluorides, mercury, graphite, 
asphalt, and potash, India has to depend largely or 
entirely on imports. It is thus seen that, although 
India’s mineral resources are no doubt considerable 
and cover a wide range of necessities, its deposits 
of minerals of strategic and defence importance are 
adequate only in parts, while munition metal like 
tungsten and antimony are actually in serious 
shonage." 

In the Conference of 1947, the need of Central 
control of mineral industry W'as unanimously accepted. 
This decision w^as confirmed in the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of the Government. With a view to 
implementing the now^ policy, a five-year expansion 
programme for the Geological Survey of India has 
been worked up. The School of Mines and App’ied 
Geology at Dhanbad was reorganised for turning out 
more technicians every year. An Indian Bureau of 
Mines was created to act as a Body of Experts to the 
Government of India ; and as a further step, the 
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Indian Parliament passed the Mines and Minerals 
(Regulation and Development) Act 1948. 

The scope of the Act extends to all provinces and 
acceding States and applies to all minerals. The 
Provinces and States will continue to own the mines 
and minerals and collect royalties and rents and grant 
concessions but under control of the Centre. Use of 
labour-saving inachmory and over-production leading 
to unhealthy competition in prices have also cone 
under the purview of the Act. But the Governnu^nt 
of India propose to go slow in this p ocess, tackling 
in the first instance only the most glaring instances 
of abuses. Some good has however resulted from the 
operation of the new policy. The quuntily of high 
grade manganese ore exported to foreign count lies has 
been reduced from about a million tons to 31. ,()0J to 

400,000 tons of high and 50J,000 tons of low 

grade ores. Stocks conserved will be used in tlu' 
country’s growing steel industry. There is stdl scoi^e 
for further reduction lu manganese (‘xport. Tiie cx joit 
of another imiiortant mineral, kyanife, which used to 
be exported almost en/irc].y, has been Jimiied to 
17,500 tons, including 7 5'JJ tons of bctler grade ore. 
Similar steps have also been taken to conserve stocks 
of chromite. Another important step is the total ban 
on export of beryl, inonazilo and oilier minerals used 
for Atomic Energy. All these steps have been taken 
under advice of the ludiaii Bureau of Mines. 

The export policies and standardisation of 
minerals like mica and mnganese is being further 
revised. At present, almost 50 per cent of the raw 
materials exported re 1 urn as fimslu'd products. Ways 
are now being explored for processing the ores within 
the country and cxi)orting the finished products. 

Reorientation of Shipping Policy 

Large-scale consiruciion of sailing vessels, with 
auxiliary engines for India’s coastal traffic has been 
suggested by Mr. K. B. Vaidya, Bombay Shipping 
Expert. 

Mr. Vaidya believes that the shipping authorities 
would do w’ell to divert all steamships of over 6,0.0 
tons, to India's overseas trade routes. 

This reorientation of shipping policy, he said, will 
release about 40 per cent of the present coastal ship- 
ping tonnage for overseas trade, reducing the purchase 
of ships from foreign countries and minimising the 
drain on the nation's sterling and dollar resources. 

Mr. Vaidya pointed out that, according to present 
plans, India is to have three Government-sponsored 
shipping corporations, each having set a target of 24 
ships of 8,000 tons each. Of this number, there are 
ndw 16 ships engaged in the overseas trade and 56 
ships have to be acquired. 

The purchase price of 56 ships — totalling 448,000 
tons deadweight— he estimated at about Rs. 802,400,000. 

**In the present situation, and even in the imme- 
diate future/ India can ill afford to export that much 


money out of the country for the purchase of tltds6 
ships,” Mr. Vaidya told the P.TJ, 

“At the same time, we must develop our overseas 
trade, without which prosperity will not be achieved," 
he added. 

Mr. Vaidya said that the solution lay in turning 
retrospectively to the “golden period’' of Indian 
history when Indian sailing .ships • “sailed the seven 
seas.” « 

He suggested that India must take to building 
sailing vessels, from to 500 tons capacity Or more, 

with Indian timber, employing Indian builders. 
Diesel oil engines, made in India, could be fitted to 
tliose ships and a largo industry could be created on 
a reasonable outlay of capital. 

He added that, on good breeze, the sailing vessels 
can make even seven knots ordinarily, and more in 
the case of some ships. 

Mr. Vaidya estimates the total coastal traffic of 
India, Burma and Ceylon at about 7,500,000 tons 
annually, of which the shipments of Burma rice 
account for about 3,000,000 tons, leaving about 

4.500.000 tons more or less as purely home traffic. Of 
tliis, sailing vessels at present carry about 1,200,000 to 

1.500.000 tons, leaving more than 3,000,000 tons for 
steamships. 

If all steamships of 6,000 tons or more at present 
engaged in the coastal itradc can be diverted to 
foreign trade, a substantial share of the coastal traffic 
can bo handled by powered sailing ships and the pur- 
chase of ships from, foreign countries can be reduced 
to that extent, Mr. Vaidya said. 

Road Development in India 

Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, India's Minister for 
Transport and Railway, told the Transport Advisory 
Council that anomalies due to double and in some' 
cases multiple taxation of motor vehicles “are avoid- 
able impediments to the healthy development of 
motor transport in the country.” Mr. Ayyangar 
appealed to road executives under all Governments 
to implement their development plans ‘vigorously.' 

The Advisory Council has appointed a Committee 
to report how nationalisation of road could be com- 
pleted speedily. • 

The Committee will consider the practical diffi- 
culties that are being experienced in implementing the 
draft code of principles and practice regarding 
nationalisation of road transport, and report on the 
modifications, if any, that may be necessary in order 
to finalise the provisions of the code* and give effect 
to them without further delay. 

The Committee will also consider the modifica- 
tions, if any, required to continue the system of 
counter-signature of p;ermits for inter-provinciaJ 
traffic. ^ 

To ensure development of a rationalised system 
of road transport in co-ordination with the railwaysr 
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the Governznexit of India issued a white paper in 
January, 1&49, setting out their policy in the matter. 
89 far as passenger transport was concerned, it was 
suggested that road transport companies be formed 
comprising the existing operators, railways and provin- 
cial Governments who would hold substantial share 
in the capital invested. The policy laid down was that 
road transport should tcater only for short distance 
and door-tpo-door traffic, leaving long distance traffic 
exclusively to railways. 

Most of the provincial Governments are now 
re-organising their motor transport services. The 
schemes under^ consideration generally contemplate 
the setting up of statutory transport corporations for 
the operation of the services in which the railways 
and the pro\'incial Governments will be the main 
participants. In fart, some of the provincinl Govern- 
*mcnts have already started the operation of bus 
services dopartmontally. 

Regarding Madras, it was stated that the provin- 
cial Government had decided to nationalise road 
transport under the control of a statutory corporation, 
giving 20 per cent financial interest to the railways. 

Bombay had also declared in favour of national- 
isation of road transport and were in favour of 
establishing a statutory corporation, while in West 
Bengal a Directorate of Transport had been set up, 
the railways being given a minimum of 20 per cent 
financial interests. 

In regard to U.?. it was staled that a Transport 
Planning Committee had been set up to settle the 
future set-up of the transport organisation. At present 
about 1,000 passenger buses and cbout 50 lorries were 
running in, the province which, it w'as stated, had been 
divided into nine transport regions. Railways were 
being given a 25 per cent financial interest. 

The East Punjab, C.D., Madhya Bharat and the 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union had all decided 
on nationalisation of road tran^ort. 

The Council also discussed standardisation of 
bus-body designs and levy' of octroi duty and terminal 
taxes or goods in transit by road. 

Suite Langimge in India 

* The following is the texi of the Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution on the language problem released 
to the Press and published on August 6 last : 

“The question of language has been agitating 
the public mind and in the opiriion of the Working 
Committee it is desirable to lay down certain prin- 
ciples which may be applied having rpg.ird to pecu- 
■ liar circumitances prevailing in particular areas. 

“The question has to be considered from two 
points of view, viz., educational and administrative. 
There is the further question of a language 

for the country as a whole which will be the lan- 
guage also of intercourse between different areas 
having separate languages. 

“There are at present Provinces or States where 
more than one language is spoken. Many of these 


languages are rich and have valuable literatures of 
their own. They should not only be preserved but 
further developed and enriched and nothing should 
be done to act as a handicap to their growth. 

“In Provinces and States where more than one 
language prevails there are arca.s which indisj)utably 
belong to one language or another. Besides such 
areas, there are areas on the fringe where one lan- 
guage gradually slips into another and for purposes 
of this resolution such areas may be termed bi- 
lingual areas. 

“It is for a Province or a State to decide what 
its language is. In multi-lingual Provinces undisputed 
areas belonging to the various languages a.s also the 
fringe or bi-lingunl areas ‘should ho deiiuircatcd and 
the language of each indicated by the Province or 
State concerned. 

“For administrative purposes the language of 
the Province or the area concerned should be used. 
In fringe or bi-lingiial area,> if the minority is of a 
considerable size, i.c. 20 per cent of the population, 
documents whicli the public* at largf* have to use, 
such as Govf'rnmonl notices, etc., electoral rolls, 
ration cards, etc, should be in both languages. For 
court, niul adiiiinistr'alive piiriro^^es IIk* laniiage of the 
Province or area will be n.^ed in all public ofliees. 
It will be open, hfiwcN’er, to any person having an- 
other language to submit iictition in his own lan- 
guag(\ which is officially recognized. 

“For all-India piirposfvs (liore will be a State 
language in whi(*h the bu.siness of the Union will 
be conducted That will la' the language of corres- 
pondence \vith the Pro\ mcial and States Govern- 
ment'*. All K'cords of th(' Centro will be kept and 
maintained in that language. It will also serve as 
the language for intfU'-Provinf ial and intcr-State 
(*omme’’ee and coiTe-'poiidenc'e. During a p'^riod of 
traiiMtion which shall not exceed 15 years. English 
may he used at tin* Centre and for inler-Provincial 
affairs, ]»rovidrd that the State language will be 
progressiu'ly utilised until it re]da'a's Irnglish. 

"Eduralional PurptMs ; — At the primary stage 
a child shall got instruction in f!is mother-tongue 
which will be according to the wnshes of the guar- 
dian or parents of the child. It w’ill ordinarily be 
the language of the area or the Province. But in 
other places also and particularly in fringe areas 
and in large cities where people spcab'ng different 
languages congregate, public primary schools giving 
instruction in the language of a minority will be 
opened or sections joined to other primary schools, 
if there is a reasonable number. .<av, 15 pupils in a 
class, demanding instruction in thal language. But 
r\en in such schools and seel ions giving instruction 
through a minority language. Provincial langinige 
will be introduced at the middle , stage oven for 


lildren simnking the niinonty language. 

“Instruotioi/at the secondary stage will ordi- 
arily bo given in the Provincial language but whore 
siifficienlly large number of pupd'^ demand it. 
diools may be run or seel ions attached to other 
*hools in a minority language, provided that this 
ill be determined having regard to conditions pre- 
ailing in the locality, such as, whether there are 
ny existing institutions— Government or private— 
iving instruction through the minority language, 
hether the finances of the Provinces can afford such 
dependent schools, etc. n t j- 

“At the secondary stage, study of the all-Inclia 
bate language should be taken ii]'* a.s a second lan- 
uage. At the University stage, the medium of 
istruction will be the Provincial language. 
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^or the pur;^ 90 e« pf this resolution Urdu shall 
be one of the languages concerned/* 

We wish very much that the sweet reasonableness 
that characterizes this resolution should appeal to those 
who have been fanatically pressing forward the claims 
of Hindi in the Devnagri script as the language of the 
Btate for immediate adoption. That the spirit is absent 
was demonstrated during the next two days when a 
convention was held at New Delhi by enthusiasts of 
Hindi. Resentment has been given expression to that 
an attemot should thus be made to dragoon the Con- 
stituent Assembly to give shape to the demands of this 
Convention which we do not think reflect the feelings 
and sentiments of the vast majority of the Indian 
Union. We knov that learned men, heads oi univer- 
sities, scholars and literary men have chosen to accord 
support to the demands of the Convention. But we 
feel that the problem cannot be left to the dictation 
of an organised minority but must be left to the votes 
of the non-Hindi-speaking people, as the Premier of 
the United Provinces, Pandit Govind Balhiv Pinit, so 
wisely suggested to this particular Convention. 

Citizenship of India 

On the 12th August last after a two-days* heated 
discussion, the Constituent Assembly passed a resolution 
defining the conditions and requirements of citizenship 
in India true to its claim as a “secular Stale.’’ Pandit 
Jawahaiial Nehru, Indian Union’s Prime Minist(*r, 
was in one of his angry moods owing to an “ofl-the- 
stage encounter” he had with Prof. Shibbaiilal Saksena 
who has been a consistent critic in the Assembly of the 
Nehru Government. 

The principle involved appears to have gained in 
added importan<g; owing to the fact that about 3,00J 
Muslims have been permitted to return from Pakistan 
under “permanent permits” the granting of wdiich came 
to be regarded as a slurring over of the logic of paiti- 
tion plan based on the “two-nations” theory. The 
opponents of this “appeasement” policy of the Nehru 
Governtinent contended that true to this theory Muslims 
should have no place in India ; prospects of no 
material gain should tempt them to foreswear 
allegiance to this theory which the majority of them 
hugged to their bosom with such enthusiasm 26 months 
back. 

Stated in these blunt terms, the contention may 
sound fanatic. But it would be dangerous to ignore 
the feelings and sentiments that lie at its back. Shri 
Gopalaswamy Ayyangar and Dr. Ambcdkar, the Law 
Minister, tried to bring “the House back to a calm and 
impersonal consideration of the issues.” We do not 
know whether or not they were able to secure genuine 
converts. But we cannot say that we have heard the 
last of these hot arguments. And the feelings and 
sentiments given expression to by Moulana Hifzur 
Rahman, a leader of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Hind, the 
organization of the Muslim divines in India, would keep 
tb^e blazing ; he is reported to have “pleaded for 


unrestricted facilities for the Muslims returning either 
on temporaiy or permanent permits to register as 
citizens of India.” We are sorry that the Moulana 
8aheb should have forgotten the immediate past and 
failed to understand the significance of the contrast 
between 3,000 Muslims being allowed to return to 
India and the number of “non-Muslims who wished to 
return to Pakistan” or being ullowejd to do so who 
could be “counted on our fingers’ ends,” to^ quote Shri 
Gopalaswamy. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunjru tried to throw oil over 
rulficd waters when he' pleaded for those Muslims “who 
in their heart of Jiearts owed allegiance • to this 
countr.y.” How many Muslims are there who come 
under Pandit Kunziu’s generous claims on their behalf, 
the sceptic will ask ? Ai^ait from these psychological 
considerations, practical considerations should have 
taken note of the aiipieheiisions expressed by IShri 
Rohirii Kumar Chowdliury of AsSani ; he wanted 
“exclusion of persons from rr'ctuviiig this right who had 
agitated for Pakistan, and started a ‘civil disobedience’ 
mo\ ement in As^arii two years ago and fo:cibIy occu- 
pied Government lands.” Dr. Ambedkar’s reply to this 
argument opens out our possibilities fraught with 
danger to Assam, to Hindus and Siklis. 

“It is only with regard lo those who have 
entered Assam Ix'foie July 19, 194S, that they liave 
been doelari'd aiitomati<ally so to say, citizi'ns of 
A'^.sim if they liaM3 ii sidi d within the' territory of 
India. But wiili n'H.nd to those Who have entered 
Assam, whetluM' I lav are JLndii Bengalis or w hether 
they are MvJsliiiis, allf'i July 19, 19 IS. eitizi'iiship is 
not aiitomalic at all J he tir>t condmon is that 
sueli a peison imisl maki' an applical ion tor citizen- 
ship. Then he must pju\o lhal lie has resided m 
Assam for six months. Tin dly. it is a vimy severe 
condition, hi* must h(‘ i eiri.stc'U'd by • an olliccr 
api)oinl('d I'ither by Uio Government of the 
Dominion of India or the Government of India 
under the now Const i tut ion.” 

The normal way should be what, is the practice in 
other free lands. Citizenship should be given to aliens 
after tests of desirability extended over a long period. 
A time bar is called for in this connection to decide 
as to who is a resident and who is an alien. 

Relations between India and Pakistan 

We have an uneasy •feeling that the propaganda 
amity between India and Pakistan is being over-done 
on this side of the border. Why this should be so, we 
do not know. If feeling be that the “big brother” 
cannot do loss, the effort would be ineffective. Family 
separations should have taught us this lesson. And wc 
would be thankful if llie Pakistan Prime Minister’s 
“Id-Day” speech imparted this much-needed lesson. 

We know that there has been resentment, wide aiul 
deep, with the words of this speech : 

“On this happy day of Id’ let us not forget the 
three crores and a half of Indian Muslims— 
blood brothers — who are not free today and who ai’fi 
not celebrating the *Id’ as free and independent 
people." 



NOTES ||0 


The Karachi Dawn's version of this portion of Mr. 
Liaquat Ali*s speech runs as follows taking the offensive 
ring out of the words : 

this happy occasion we should not forget 
35 million of our brethren ’in India who are not as 
fortunate as we are and are going through trials and 
tribulations." 

Our interpretation of Indo-Pakistan lelations is not 
based on words however offensive but on the policy 
pursued by the Pakistan Government. The Kashmir 
affair, and the Evacuees’ Property Ordinaneo.s, ])romul- 
gated by the two Slates high-^ight the continuing 
estrangement betwo(^n peoples who fornied only the 
other day membri"^ of tlie same family so to say. 

The following news wired from New Delhi on the 
20th July last should warn us that l\akislan would 
conlinuo to he a thorn on our side, 

, '‘If ji])]>f'ai‘s the ( loA rrn:i’eril of India wrote to 

all tlie Jh-ovineial Govtn ninrnt.s drawing their 
attention to the einploynumt of a large number of 
Muslims of Pakistan domieile in oil fields, steel 
works and oilier vital insuillations. Most of the>c 
persons, il is stated, wen' engaged on a lyj>o of work 
which could be well done by Indians themselves. 

Besides th(‘ emjiloyineni of a lnrg(' number of 
non-Indians whuh deprnaxl equal nuiul»er of Indians 
of occupation, it was consid('red iind<'sirable from 
till' sedinly I'xjint of mcw' to einplov people W’ho 
had no slalvi' in the' eounlry and could not be 
considerfd ki bi- a reliable ehunenl in times of 
emergency, 

I’lji.". it 1^ ] oint('d out. IS a legitimate step wJiich 
any Gov ei mm ait w’a'> (Aueefed to lak'* against foreign 
nationals of doubtful int('giity. 

Th(‘ imblieal ion of a confident lal administrahve 
directive in tlm Pakistan Press with dat<\ number, 
code and all has .stn'iigihem d th(‘ lielief here that 
there are a number of Pakistani s]n('s in India. 

A f(’W months ago a blue-pnnt fiom an ordnance 
factory posted to Pakistan w’as intercepted. The 
plan sought to be smuggli'd ciiit was not considered 
a serious tiling in itsi'lf, but it afforded jiroof of the 
exist f’nce of a foreign gang in India engig^d in 
espionage.” 

Muslim League iiiembeis in the Central Govern- 
ment from October, 1940 to Juno, 1947 shnw'ed liow 
expertly could they carry on “fifth-column" work. Now 
that some of these men are in the Central Pakistan 
Government, they are by right entitled to spy on 
Tiidia’s aetivities. The onl 3 ’ wa.y of safety is “eternal 
vigilance." And wm have our doubts about the alertne.ss 
of our sentries. In^.sujiport of our remarks wm quote from 
^vhat Sanghata7U, organ of the south-east frontier of 
AVest Bengal, said in its July 17 issue : 

“Various new’Si>apers in our Province have drawn 
attention to the fad that llu're have been large 
inroads of Muslims from East Bengal owing to the 
scarcity of f6od-grains and otlier necessitie.s of life 
in this province of Pakistan. This fiu*t is undeni.able. 
But that is no reason wdiy Muslims from East 
Bengal should be allowed to crowd into West 
P>engal. As it is, Hindus have been forced to leave 
East Bengal, . . . and if on top of it Muslims also 
f^ome, a crisis will overtake us ; a food cdsis at 
fet . . . The security of West Bengal is being put 


in jeopardy. The Muslims, men anS womem who 
have been crowding into this area in West Bengal 
have been choosing this frontier tract converting it 
into a greater Muslim majority area. It would be 
unsafe to allow citizens of a foreign State to crowd 
into our frontier area ; it endangers our security ; 
it also facilitates black^iarketing in this border 
tract.” , , _J j 

Hyderabad 

The trial of Qasim Razvi, the prime mover behind 
the Majlis-c-Ittehad-iil-Muslimeen movement in the 
Nizam Stale' on a charge of conspiracy for the murder 
of Socbulla Khan, editor of the hnroze, has put 
Hyderabad on the world's news-board again. The 
uie-liards amongst tlu' ruling junta of Hyderabad who 
had been planning for the onijition of an “Osmanistan" 
in the heart of the Dec'can after the pattern of Paki- 
stan, have not yet lost hoi?e of staging a come-back. 
One of them Main Naw’az Jang, foreign minister of the 
Nizam in pro-Police Action days, has sought to interest 
the United Nations Organization in the fortunes of his 
deeadf'iit class. But inside Hyderabad there appears to 
be coming a change m the spirit of dreams and 
ambitious of the loaders of the Majlis organization. 
The following .statement may not mean much in evaluat- 
ing the feelings and sentiments of the Muslims in the 
ii^tate, but, as a slap in the face of the 
“tw'o-nations” llieory, administered by Muslims, it is 
worth notice. The ,«ignatones are Abiil Khair Sidd.qui, 
general .seiretary of the Majlis, and presidents and 
membeis of llio Advisory Committees of the various 
branches of the organisation m the State. 

“We ail' now' convinced that communalism and 
religion slionld have no place in politics. Since we 
belii'Vi' that coiiimunal politics should bo ended, we 
<'on<ider il neces^ary that llio Majlis-c-Iltehad-ul- 
Mu^linieen &hould be dis.solved. 'Fhc field of non- 
coiiiniiinai political activity is very vast and every 
Mii.'^hm c.in play a constructive part in it." 

Islamic Economic Conference 

After the declaration of Pakistan as an Islamic 
J^tale, arrange III enls are now being mi.de to hold an 
Islamic Economic Conference. Invitations to the Isla- 
mic Economic Conference, to be held at Kaiachi to- 
wards tlie end of November next, have been accepted 
by Afghanistan, Egj'pt, Iran, Iiaci, Transjordan, Turkey 
and Syria. About 300 delegates, technical experts, 
economists, industrialists and observers are expected to 
attend the Conference, w'luch is being convened with 
the active support of the Government of Pakistan. Its 
•main purpose is to promote better economic collabora- 
tion, greater trade and more realistic planning on the 
basis of mutual co-operation between Muslim countries. 
Mr. Ghularn Muhammad, Finance Minister of Pakis- 
tan, revealed in London that he had held dis- 
cussions with the Governments of Egypt, Syria and 
Turkey last year and with representatives of Muslim 
countries in London during the course of his current’ 
visit. 
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Pakistan T.D'.A. 

The West Punjab Thai Development Act 1949, 
Which has just come into "force, plans for the greatest 
irrigation project in Pakistan. It extends to the dis- 
tricts of Mianwali, Muzzaffargarh, and Khusal Sub- 
division in Sahapur District, provided that the Provin- 
cial Government may, by notification, extend all or 
any of the provisions of the Act to any other part 
of the Province. It provides for “the speedy develop- 
ment of the area brought under irrigation by the 
execution of the Thai projects, and for the resettlement 
of refugees and others and for the levy of a develop- 
ment fee.’^ Enforcement of the provisions of the Act 
in any local area has been vested in the T.D.A. 
(Thai Development Authority) arpoinb'd by the 
Provincial Government. The T.D.A, which will con- 
sist of .not more than se\’cn members whose teim of 
office shall be three ^ea^s will work on the model of 
the Tennessee Valky. No member of the Central or 
Provindnl Logislatiire sliall be eligible to become its 
member. The Provincial Government have been em- 
powered to constitute Tribunals consisting of a Presi- 
dent w'ho shall be a person qualified to be a Judge of 
the High Court, and two assessors, to perform the 
functions of the Court in reference to the acquisition 
of land for the T.D.A. The whole project is expected 
to be completed by the end of 1953, when, it is 
claimed, the desert waste of Thai would emerge as one 
of the richest granaries of the East. 

Foreign Possessions in India 

The problem of foreign possessions in India has 
assumed much importance since the liberation of 
British India. About 870,000 Indians are still under 
the rule of foreigners in this country Of them- Chan- 
dernagore had a referendum and decided to merge with 
India. 

There are still four French possessions, namely, 
Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe and Yanan and three 
Portuguese ports, namely, Goa, Dieu and Damon. Be- 
sides the French settlements, there were small stretches 
of land scattered over different parts of India called 
Loges or Pettahs. But they were handed over to India 
by the French as a gesture of goodwill in October 1947. 

By an agreement reached between the French and 
the Indian Governments in June 1948, the French 
Government accepted the principle of the right of self- 
determination for the people to decide their future 
political affiliations. The procedure to be adopted for 
deciding these is to be taken up in two stages : (1) 

fresh elections to the French Municipal Assemblies, 
and (2) a referendum soon after the elections, at a 
'date to be fixed by the Municipal Assemblies and as 
per details worked out by the French Government in 
consultation with the Assemblies and the Indian 
Government. For this purpose, the Municipal Assem- 
bly should be treated as distinct from those of the 
lour other settlements which would form one Assem- 


bly. The latter Assembly alone has to decide the issue 
now, the Assembly of Chandernagore having decided 
to join the Indian Union. The referendum by the 
other Assembly will be held in December next, and it 
may be predicted ^at the people will express their 
desire to come under their own Governmjent. 

Sri Aurobindo’s Birth-Day , 

The celebrations organized by the disciples and 
admirers of Sri Aurobindo in connection with his 78th 
birth-day (August 15,. 1949) leave the impression in the 
mind that the attcinj)! being made for years to make 
us forget Aurobindo Ghosh as the political thinker and 
leader has been taken a few steps further. Wliile deplor- 
ing this attempt wc will bc“ glad if Sri Aurobindo is 
made the instrument of Divine Grace to heal the 
distempers of the world with his inner peace. For, we 
believe with the conscript fathers of our race that not 
in doing good to others but by being good we serve 
humanity best. This is the cardinal truth that has been 
the piirpo.se of all spiritual strivings, the quest of all 
founders of religions, the faith that has been upholding 
them in the midst of the world and the flesh. 

Orissa s Food Surplus 

The intensity of the ‘‘Grow More Food” campaign 
throws into bold relief the position of Orissa with a 
happy surplus to export for the relief of needy areas 
spread all over India. The Supply and Transport 
Minister of the Province, Shri Sadasiv Tripathy, in an 
article in the Independence Number of New Orissa has 
told us this proud story : The poorest of the Provinces 
going to the help of the more modernized 1 There i» 
“no statutory rationing^ in Orissa. Yet the Province 
while meeting its own needs could in 1947-’48 export 
about li lakhs the principal recipients being Madra'^, 
Bihar, West Bengal, Travancore, Cochin, Bombay, New 
Delhi, Chandernagore and the Calcutta Central Re- 
serve. And what has Orissa gained by this good deed ' 
We will let the Minister speak : 

This has brouglit us roughly about Rs. 6 crorcs 
besides the food bonus receivable from the Govern- 
ment of India. With a view to encourage pro- 
curement Government of India have decided 
granting a bonus of Re. 0-8-0 on every maund of 
Toodgrains procured in the Province and a further 
sum of Re. 0-8-0 on every maund of foodgrains 
exported outside. The bonus is intended to * 
utilised primarily in meeting losses if any in the 
distribution of foodgrains and increasing produclion. 

As Others See Us 

India Today (New York) published monthly 
the India League of America which^ has Mrs. Pe"^^^ 
Buck and Dr. Lin Yutang as Honorary Presidents 
in its June issue that has reached us only recently 
article entitled “Feeding a Fifth of Mankind”, that 
should save us from the sense of frustration that ha* 
caught us BO viciously. It ought to enable ua to take 
courage. 
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There Is ecarcely a single problem facing Ameri- 
can federal and state efforts to. aid farmers that 
does not have its parallel in India. And of course 
India is groping 4ike the rest of the world toward 
a solution of the question of degree in govern- 
mental control of private enterprise, and seeking 
clarification of the relations to be encouraged be- 
tween regionalism, community self-rule and centra- 
lized federal powers. ^Only those who recognize how 
complex American ’national life is can appreciate 
the cour&geous fight the Founding Fathers of modern 
India have been waging to promote a rapid gen: nil 
increase in their rural people’s standards of living. 
Democracy, a complete frec'doin of speech, have been 
preserved meanwhile to an amazing degree, even 
when an avalanche of violent c^itiei!^m besots tiie 
Government, 

About jobber}' and corruption there are other coun- 
tries that have been fighting these anti -social activities. 
The following from the News-week, New York Maga- 
zine of August 1 last : Major General Douglas on the 
staff of President Truman gave publicity to ‘‘the sale 
and purchase of influence” widespread ^hn offijial 
Washington” which set the Senate investigating com- 
mittee “poking into corners.” 

On the basis of information gathered by committee 
and Army Department ingestigatora, Maj. Gen. Aldcn 
II. Waitt, chief of the Army Chemical Corps, and Maj. 
Gen. Herman Feldman, Quarter-master General, were 
temporarily relieved of duty, pending a full investiga- 
tion. 

At a Prcs.s Conference President Truman backed 
Vaughan completely. He didn’t believe that his aide 
had been mixed up in the 5 per cent racket; he would 
certainly permit Vaughan to testify before the Senate 
investigating committee. He also had full confidence 
in the committee and would not interfere in its inves- 
tigation. 

China and the United States 

On August 5 last the State Department of the 
U.S.A. published a l.OOO-pages “factual account of U. 
.^’.-China relations” with special reference to develop- 
ments during the last five years. The book is entitled 
VniUd States Relations with China. Mr. Dean 
Acheson, Foreign Secretary, has sent a 7,000^ages cover- 
ing letter along with this account to President Truman. 
'VJTe are grateful to the U.S.A. Information Service for 
II summary of this letter w’hich enables us to understand 
certain of the influences that are responsible for the 
debacle of Chinese Nationalism, its defeat at the hands 
of Chinese Communism. Mr. Acheson has made a 
reference to his country’s “historic policy ol friendship 
for China" ; and we have known that except Generalis- 
f^uno Chiang Kai-shek almost all the leaders of the 
Kuomintang Party have been trained in U.S.A. Univer- 
sities; this education of theirs in modern thought and 
technique under U.S.A. auspices forged new links that 
till the other day appeared to be permanent, enduring 
for as long a time as human foresight can penetrate. 

The world has seen demonstrated before their very 
eyes how for about 10 years Chinese Nationalism 


fought almost single-handed against Japar.e.sc Im- 
perialism. It was the attack on Pearl Harbour (Decem- 
ber 7, 1941) that ranged the United States on the 
side of China; made available to her the most modem 
of equipments of war and made it possible for her 
to win the war against Japan. The summary tells us 
that since victory-days “the U. S. Government hus 
authorized aid to Na1ionaIi.st China in the form of 
grants and credit.s totalling approxi natoly 2 billion 
dollars, ” — about Rs. 700 crores in value. In addition 
to these, large quantities of militar}' and c vilian war 
surplus property worth about Rs. 5J crores at its post- 
war value liave been .sold to the Chine.se Goicrnmont. 

In spite of this sluj^endous help the Kuomintang 
Government ha.g failed to stand up to the Chine.-e 
Communists. Militar}’ observers on behalf of U.SA. 
Government “on the spot (in China) have reported 
that the Nationalist armies did not los*' a single battle 
during the crucial year 1948 through lack of arms and 
ammunition.” The reasons as explained in the sum- 
mary stand thus : 

“Its leaders had proved incapable of meeting 
the ciisis confronting them; its troops had lost the 
will to fight; its government had lost popular sup- 
port. The Communists, on the other hand, th’oiigh 
a ruthless discipline and fanatical zeal, attempted 
to sell tlie.r.si'h es as guardians and liberators of the 
people. The Nationalist armies did not have to be 
defeated. They di.=^intc‘grated, Histoiy has proved 
again and again that a regime without faith in itself 
and an army without moiale cannot survive the test 
of battle.” 

The why of these cruel developments is only hinted 
at in this summary; there is a reference to “the decay 
which our observers detected early in the war.” The 
genesis of this decay from Sun Yat-sen to Chiang 
Kai-shek is not in the picture as presented to us. 

Konda Venkatappya 

Full of years, in his eighty-third year, has departed 
from ihe field of mundane activities, this “elder” 
statesman amongst the Telugu-speaking people. A 
founder of the Andhra Mahasabha which is one of the 
visible symbols of Andhra awakening coincident with 
the “Swadeshi’' movement during tlie first decade of 
the present century, the honours that wore his due 
did not come to him, for he was too good for politics. 

The men and w'omen who lead public opinion in 
the Andhra Desa today, almost all owning fealty to 
Gandhism and all* that it stands for, left this good man 
to the obscurity of a regional leadership, and Konda 
Venkatappya had not that urge that carries men for- 
ward to positions of distinction and profiit. He was 
for a while one of the General Secretaries of the 
Congress, an acting President during the Civil Dis- 
*' obedience Movement. There ended his political career. 
But he remained a sentinel of national honour and 
honesty, and his letter to Gandhiji drawing attention 
to corruption amongst Congress legislators in Madras 
2u» become a olassio. 
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Nripendra Chandra Boner jea 

The death of Prof. Nripendra Chandra Bancrjea 
removes an idealist from amongst us who found his 
self-fulfilment during the age ushered in by Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi. A child of the Swadeshi and 
anti-Partition awakening Nripendra Chandra could not 
take the plunge as the revolutionary-terrorists of Bengal 
had done. He entered Government service as an 
educationist, as a lecturer in the colleges of Bengal. 

When the Non-co-operation Movement showed us 
a new way of fighting the alien authority in India, 
in extorting from it Swaraj in India, Nripendra 
Chandra who was Vice-Principal of the Chittagong 
College joined it, indicating that the fire of 1905 
burned in him yet. He held fast to liis faith C‘\en when 
the Swaraj Party of Chittaranjan Das and Matilal 
Nehru appeared to carry everything before them. 
He became editor of the Servant, the most dynamic of 
Non-co-operation dailies in India ; then he became 
editor of the Rangoon Mail, refusing to be entangled 
in “parliamentary politics.’^ Then followed times that 
were out of joints in which not all natures can play 
their part. The last few years were passed in com- 
parative retirement. And the end came unexpectedly. 

Pulin Behari Das 

The death of Pulin Behari Das in his 73rd year 
ends a life that since early youth had known no other 
love than tliat devoted to the freedom of India. 
When life .was opening out to him something happened 
in Bengal that drove even old men like Ananda 
Chandra Roy, leader of the Di.cca Bar, to declare 
openly : “We cannot die like rats in a hole.” In the 
youth of Bengal, free from the inhibitions of prudence, 
free from the burdens of family life, this mood found 
its highest expression in the first decade of the 
present century. Of these Pulin Behari was a symbol, 
daring, audacious, determined to wipe with blood the 
stigma of political subjection, to brush aside the shame 
which British policy had put on the Bengalee as mem- 
bers of a non-martial race. And in P. M it ter, Barrister- 
at-Law, scion of a Bengalee Christian family, he found 
the master and the founder of the revolutionary cult 
of the Anusilan Samiti. 

Pulin Behari Das was, however, the organiser and 
builder of this Samiti which in the hey-day of its 
power (1905-1909) numbered as many as 600 branches 
spread over Assam and Bengal predominantly, as re- 
vealed in the Rowlatt Report. The British Govern- 
ment recognized the portent that Pulin Behari repre- 
sented, and so he was deported along with the leaders as 
Asw'ini Kumar Datta, Krishna Kumar Mitra, Shyam- 
mmdar Chakravarty, “Raja” Subodh Chandra Mallick. 
He was released in 1909 along with them. But 
he could not be left free ; the Dacca Conspiracy 
Case was started (1910) and he was sent to 
the Andamans for 7 years. During his absence his 
fellow^wbrkers and followers were not idle; they spread 
the influence and activities of the Anusilan Samiti ovbr 
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Pulin Behari Das 

Bihar, the United Province.s and the Pimjal) forging 
fro.sh links with the “revolutionary patriots” of these 

areas. 

By the time he came out the country has had a 
new baptism of blood symbolized in the Jallianwala 
Bagh of Amritsar. A new leader appc'ared with a new 
technique of battle. Pulin Behari Das, fundamentally 
difT(u-ing irom the call of non-violence as a creed and 
f. policy, preferred obscurity, and devoted himself to the 
attempts at reviving the Kshatriya traditions a r.ong 
his own people. From 1921 to the day of his death 
(17th August, 1949) he devoted his life to training 
young men in the habits of health and strength, makinz 
them defenders of their honour and dignity as citizens 
of a free country. Ho believed and ])roved his faith— 
by organizing the Bangiya Byayam Samiti, Bengal Athle- 
tic Association — that strength of body and of mind 
weighed the most in crisis of hiiaian history. Thr-^ 
was put to the severest test on the “Direct Action Da^” 
of the Muslim League, when Muslim hooliganism 
broke out in Calcutta under the protecting wing of 
the Suhniwardy Ministry. The threat to Hindu li'<" 
and honour was hailed and beaten back ; it was an 
inspiration to other sectors of the “resistance move- 
ment’* in our city. The Anglo-Muslim conspiracy’s b:i( k 
was thus broken. 

When British authority was withdrawn from India, 
we expected that Pulin Behari Das would be called 
upon to organize the youth of West Bengal. Bid 
other counsels prevailed, and he was left to plough hi^* 
lonely furrow. This has been to us a measure of the 
failure of the West Bengal Ministries in other fields 
of administration. 



EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDU 

By Dh. SUNDERRAJ S. RAICHUR, Ed.M., ph.D. 


A major problem facing Ihe world today is that of 
building democratic human relationships in all acliviti(*8 
of life. India is no exception. On tlie contrary, the flood 
of change which is sweeping tlirough tiie country has 
accentuated the problem. In this series of articles an 
attempt is made to explore ways of living together and 
managing human relations. The scliools of India have 
the widest coverage of the youth of the nation. Hence 
suggestions are niiide for iiiter-group and inter- 
cultural education. 

A FiUMK of Rl FI. ken (12 

Tlie twentieth centurv has seen an unprecechmted 
change in the history of man. The technological revolu- 
tion resulting in the atom bomb lias left us stunned. 
Our metliod.s of production lia\e made tremendous 
strides. Tlie potential natural wealth of the world is 
immense. We also ha\e the technological “know how” 
to change tlu' raw malcaials to finished goods, to supply 
the demands of Die woild When' w'e aie lacking is in 
our methods of clistribiitiori. 77/i.s As a problem in 
huvKin i'( J(Uiun}^. TJiere is a' great deal of undigested 
social, political, and ecuiiornic change in the world 
today. The be.?t of our statesmen are still shackled by 
the thought pattern of the la.st century. Narrow' 
nationalism, the coma-pt of balance of pow’cr between 
various bldcks, outmoded economics, tlu* myths of 
racialism, cultural superiorit}'*, economic imperialism, 
militaristic jingoism, cold war, and mediac\'al diplomacy 
still rule our thought. 

Our first frame of reference then must be in terms 
of the present world situation, our disturbed culture, 
undig(istcd change and the need for educating tin' 
youth in spiritual values to match our technological 
progress. , | j 

The post-atomic era has ushered in the fact of one 
world and common humanity; our modern means of 
communication have annihilated s'pace and distance 
Oiir wars arc global in scope. Trade depressions and 
natural calamities in one corner of the wodd affect the 
other cornere. 

Secondly, all our planning and thinking, has to 
be in terms of this groat concept of One World. The 
^vorld is not r^ady for such an ideology. The United 
Nations has been brought into existence by people who 
do not fully believe in it There is not much sincerity 
in our efforts to build the United Nations. Youth the 
World over, including Indian youth, have to be educated 
N) be world-minded. 

The twentieth century has also seen three great 
revolutions. Two of them, one led by Lenin in Russia 


and the other led by Sun Yat Sen in China, were 
based on \ lolencc. Tlie third one, a non-violent revolu- 
tion in India, led by Mahatma Gandhi, was based on 
spiritual values. There is' a clash of political ideals 
repre.^onled by these revolutions. Various “isms’ are 
claiming the allegiance of youth the world o\er. Differ- 
ent countries are working their own w^ays of life under 
the name of communism, socialism, and capitalistic 
democracy. All these experiments in social living are 
striving to attain the ideals which they have set be- 
fore themsches. There are strong points as well <l 3 
shurtcomings in each of them. The present political 
fanaticism of all the “isms’’ results from a lack of 
criteria to judge their merits and dements. The criteria 
can only be in terms of spiritual \‘alucs. India, as 
all otlier countries, may bcconif' a battle-ground for 
these conflicting ideologies. The youth of India need 
lielp to evaluate all these “isms.” India, as all other 
countni's, is> woiking her own way of life which will 
meet her genius, needs, capacities, and interests. The 
significance' of the Indian way of life as it develops 
should be explained to students. There is no reason 
why any “isms” .should be copaal blindly, nor should 
thi'ie be any dogmatism ulxAit the Indian waxy of life. 
It is the duly of the IState and the public wdiools to 
dexelup in .student-) cone('pls, skills, and uiidtTstandings, 
as well as ideals, attitudes, and appreciations of the 
Indian way of life. 

The third frame of reference, then, is to develop 
m .students a wholehearted allegiance to the democratic 
way of life, as it develops in India. 

India occupies a pivotal po.sition in the southern 
part and south-eastern portion of Asia. Because of 
her strategic position, and other reasons she is bound 
to play an important part in the history of Asia. King 
Asoka, in the heyday of his powi'r, simt emissaries of 
pea’e to south-east Asia. As a result, today we have 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Siam, Indo- 
China, China, Japan, and se\'ci‘al other countries. India 
has a definite duty toward otlier subjugati'd nations 
of Asia, The corner-stone of India’s foreign policy is 
the complete elimination of political, economic, and 
cultural imperialism, wherever tliey may exist. 

The next frame of reference has to be in terms 
of the duty of Free India to its neighbours in Asia, 
particularly those under Western domination. India 
has no desire of creating a bloc of Asiatic nations. 
Her wholehearted devotion is to the creation of limited 
world government. She has no designs on other 
nations. At the same time, it is quite evident that 
India must have cultural and economic contacts with 
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other countrieB of Asia, if the Orient is to catch up 
with the Western World. 

After having been static for over three hundred 
years, India is moving at a tremendous pace. Great 
upheavals are taking place in her political, social, and 
economic life. Radical, but necessary laws, and sweep- 
ing, but much needed reforms, are being introduced. 
Abolition of untouchability by law, equality before the 
law without relorencc to caste colour or creed, guaran- 
teed by the I’lindaiiientiil Rights, are cases m point. As 
on the worjd stage, so also in India, we see signs of un- 
digested social, political, and economic change. Tradi- 
tional customs, musty dogmas, and medieval religious 
practices arc fast losing their stronghold. The impact 
of science and modern technology hus radically affected 
our social structure. Our disturbed culture is adapting 
itself to a new day. 'Jins is all as it should be, il 
India is to keep pace with the rest of the world. 

* Our fifth fraiine of reference is in tcims of the 
responsibility of the public scliouis iii liel]-ing youth to 
understand and digest the social, political, economic, 
and cultural uplR\nals. In other words, there is great 
need for a radical change in Llio thinking of our young 
people. 

The last frame of reference deals with democracy 
as a‘ way of life and as a common social faith. It also 
deals with tlie problems cf democracy in India. Toliti- 
cal democracy, in the .sense of justice, liberty, equality, 
and fratornily, suggests innumerable problems in our 
society today. Then there arc the problems of the 
ballot box : political lethargy, political leadership and 
law-abiding citizenship. ^Tocial democracy presents an 
array of problems of communal harmony : sectarianism, 
provincialism, the caste system, and unequal slaluo of 
sexes. Economic deiiiuciacy entails problems of dis- 
parity in wealth between the rndi few and the poor 
many; a decent standard of living for the oppressed 
masses; labour and management; landlord and tenant; 
and equality ‘of oppuitunity for all. Cultural demo- 
cracy has to deal with the problem of the development 
of various linguistic areas, their literature and culture; 
a synthesis of diversities in cultuic; and the place of 
religion in modern society. Sectarian religions have 
been the bane of India’s life. Traditional religions have 
remained unaltered for ages. Medieval priestcraft, with 
its strange myths, superstitions, and taboos in eating 
and drinking and social intercourse, has shackled our 
minds. If Indian society has been static for over three 
hundred years, il is partly because our religions have 
been static. They have failed to incorporate new ideas 
about man, the universe, and the changing culture. The 
democratic way of life which India is developing can 
give an impetus to the religions of India to adupt 
themselves to the new day^ 

There is a tendency in modern India to \iew 
religon as an anachronism and a medievar superstition. 
The masses of the people of India are, however, in- 
curably religious. There is nothing to be gained by 
ignoring religion. Religion has to be met fairly and 


squarely. Efforts should be made to make available td 
the average reader the latest findings in the study of 
religion by anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, 
historians and philosophers. 

These formidable problems present a great challenge 
to statesmen, scholars, social workers and above all to 
teachers. For men and women interested in human 
welfare no field of endeavour more important than 
the field of human relations. * 

II 

Basic Concei’Ts 

Education for democratic liuman relations is con- 
cerned with behaviour directly . related to racial, reli- 
gious, huguislic and socio-economic group conflicts. 
'J’hese contiii'ls are due to behaviour j^atterus based on 
pre-scieiilitic ideas on race, religion, culture and certain 
basic inequahiies in society. I'hc weapons to deal with 
tliem aie (i) findings of scientific enquiry, jiarticulaily 
in the held of anthropology and sociology ami (ii) the 
democratic wmy of life which the Dialt Constitution of 
India envisages. i 

Knowledge is the key to freedom. The relevant 
knowledge about group confliets can be centred around 
race, culture, religion, majority and minority groujis, 
acculturation, prejudice and mter-group and inter- 
cultural education. 

Tuk Myth about Rack 

The leading aiitliropologists are all agreed that 
tliere is no such thing like a pure race, much less a 
superior or inferior race. Tht'ro arc tliree main groups 
railed tlie Negroid, Mongoloid and Cauc.aSoid hailing 
from a single common ancestor. Tlie scientists prcfoi 
to call the major groups, “slocks” rather than races 
There is no Aryan race. Friedrich Muller coined 
the w^ord Aryan to indicate a large group of 
languag(\s spoken both by Eurojieans and Asiatics 
Race is not synonymous with any language, culture oi 
rationality. Thus there is no “Indian race”, “Aryan 
race’' or “Anglo-Saxon race." 'J'hc Caucasoid is noi 
superior to the Negioid, nor the Mongoloid to the 
Composite type. Tiierc arc superior and inferior indi- 
viduals in each principal stock. The size of the braHi 
has nothing to do with intelligence. The largest knowni 
brain belongi'd to an idiot 1 Franz Boas says ; 

"If \Ve wnu’c to seh'ct the mo.st intelligent, 
imaginative, energetic and emotionally stable thud 
of mankind, all races would be represented.” 

Contrast these scientific evidences with some of Ih^' 
modern race myths of the day — the Aryan race, 
the superiority of the White race over the Black 
These myths form the storm-centre of inter-groiip 
conflicts. 

India was a melting pot of different laces betwi^<^^ 
,3500 B.C, to 1000 B.C. We of India and Pakisi^ifl^ 

are : 
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Aufltric speakers 5 million 1.3 p.c. 

Dra vidian speakers 71 million 20. p.c. 

Tibeto-Chinese speakers 4 million 0.85 p.c. 

Aryan in speech 257 million 73. p.c. 

The four great linguistic families represent all the 
major stocks with a preponderance of the Caucasoid 
(Mediterranean) stock. There is no race problem% in 
India, althouth tlie difference between castes and out- 
casts was originally based on colour and the desire of 
the Aryan imiiiigrants to preserve the purity of their 
stock. 

Culture 

Culture is the total way of life of any society. 
When a social group lives its eultuH', the result is civi- 
lization. Culture is tlie means, language, tin* tools, 
customs, knowledge, institutions, distinctions and stan- 
dards of social grou])^. Human beings ev’ery where live 
in social groups. The culture of any gioup .^luiies the 
per^olla]i^y of an individual and detorinines lii.^ way of 
life. Tiic ba.>ie nece.^sitie.: of man everywhere is the 
same. I^ut culture deteraiines the special kind of food 
we cat, the clothes we ]'iit on and the kind of houses 
we live in. It also control r)iir social and s])iutual 
growth by deleiinnung oin faniilv , social, jiolitical and 
economic relationshijis and our icligiou.^ beliefs The 
following are some of tlie iinpoiLint concepts on 
culture, Avhicli teachers and students ought to know. 

Cultural divci’Mly is the rc'sult of naturul enviroii- 
inent, tradition and difference m occupation. Culture 
is a learned behaviour. It is not inherited by an 
individual from his race, nation, class or family. Cul- 
ture is not static. It i.s always changing through inter- 
action W'llh other cultures, yoinetiine.s, as in traditional 
societies w^iich are cut off from other social groups, 
culture remains iincliangi'd. The Indian culture after 
flourishing for many centuries became static, dm* to 
lack of contact with other cultur(\s. The imp et (jf the 
industrial cnilizalion of the \N>-t on India and the 
nipid growth in modern mean.s of conimunicalion have 
s('t, our static culture in motion. There is no one 
su])erior culture. The higher culture is tiie re.sidi, ol 
borrowing and invention of all slocks, d'he Euiopeans 
are today advanced in science and leclinology. Ihit 
Uns advance is not due to the colour of the skin or 
14it*ir superior intelligence. Tliey burrowed, imitated, as 
'Veil as invented, what is now tlic new technology. They 
borrowed the principles of architecture from Egyptians, 
smelting of iron from the Negro, the use of gun-powder 
flora Chinese and the use of Numbers from ludiams. 
ihe U.S.A., the greatest borrower of culture, is today a 
leader of nations. 

The atomic ago has ushered in an eia of inler- 
^■oltural co-operation. The East can learn modern 
'^'■•enco and technology from the West i^nd share 
her rich cultural and spiritual heritage. 

Religion ^ 

Religion is an important part of all cultures. It is 

ehief determinant of the Indian culture. India 


is the mother of four religions — ^Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, ^.and Sikhism and the foster-mother of 
Ihrce—^’hristianily, Islam and Zoroastrianism. The 
masses of India are incurably religious. On the nega- 
tive side the religions of India have become static. 
They have failed to incorporate the latest findings of 
science about the nature of God, the universe, man 
and social relations. Static religions have been the 
bane of India. If racism is the storm-centre of group 
conflicts in South Africa, the United States of America 
and Europe, religion has been the cause of inter-group 
disharmony m India In recent >oars, religious fanati- 
cism h.'i.s been slalking through tlie land. The parti- 
tion of India into the Union of India and Pakistan, 
with tlie con^Mpieiit c(jjniiiunal riots liave left behind 
;* trail of ill-wjl], hatred and prejudice which must 
cMiise anxiety lo all right-thmkiiig jieople. (''ominunal 
fli^iarmofiy mu-.t he eradicited tliruiigh iiiler-grou]i 
1111(1 mti'r-cultural educalion. Men' appeals l\y nalional 
l(‘:idei\s or .‘^ocial workers will not solvt' the problem. 
It i.s of supiH'iiK' importam'e for the youth to have 
ccjrn'ct concejits and understanding of the nature and 
function of n ligion in everyday life. Religious preju- 
dice must be ('radicated thnmgh education. Above all 
(.)j>]>()ilunili(‘s should bo providc'd, so that the various 
r('llgluu^ giouji? may fiaternize and have more super- 
personal reialionshi]). The following are some of the 
basic concc'pt.'i of religion which every youth ought to 
know. 

It is almost a hopeless task to find a suitable 
definition of the term ‘religion’. There are endless 
varieties of contiadictory definitions. The following 
definition by Edgar S. Hrightman is given as a sample 
defMulioii ; 

"H('ligion is coneerD('d nbout experiences which 
are i('gai(‘«’d as of .suoremo vr.lue; df'votion toward 
a oowt r or i''ovvers lu'lieved to originate, mercase 
and conv<'Me these vahif's and .some suilabh' expres- 
sion of ihis c()ncern and devolion wlahher through 
>\mbo!ie rdes pr lluauigli other individual or social 
conduct.'’ 

^'-’cliidars both in the East and West have made 
many ^tudle^ about the origin, naluio and hislory of 
religions. Thi' historical, anthropological and socio- 
logical studies confirm the develnpnienlal nature of 
relii^ion. Religions have to meet the problems, needs 
and exigencies of life. It is also conceded that all 
icligions operate at tw’o levmls, structural and functional. 
The structure of religion consists of institutions, 
theology and ceremonials. Religion at the structural 
Ic'-el may be called traditional or sectarian religion. 
It has to do with the preservation of certain traditions, 
doctrines and dogmas, written or unwritten. The 
written traditions are the scriptures, usually considered 
to b^ a re variation from God. It has also to do with 
set days, c.O., Sundays or Festival days. Sectarian 
religion.s tend to be static and stagnant, as they do not 
keep pace with the changing times. They are a carry- 
over of the medieval views of God, man and the uni- 
verse* full of strange myths and superstitions of the 
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dim paat. They also fail to see that religion operates 
in human experience, with the result they become 
divisive, dogmatic, orthodox and fanatica!. Religious 
bigotry has thus come io be one of the major concerns 
of modern man, perhaps only next to political fanati- 
cism and racism. 

Religion also operates in total human experience. 
It is a valuational type of experience. It has a vital 
function in personal and social living. It is an integrat- 
ing process in individual and total human experience. 
This may be called functional religion. It has no 
labels, cultural or geographic boundaries, set days or 
institutions. It emphasizes operational values common 
to all cultures. These values undergird the concepts 
of demo(*racy and world government. 

Another important concept which has (Solved Over 
the ages in the West is the theory of the separation of 
Church and State (leljgion and politics): Religion at 
the structural level and State have their own respective 
areas where they function. Sectarian religions .deal 
with the jieculiar beliefs or disbeliefs of a social group. 
The State guarantees to such gioipis freedom of wor- 
ship. The Draft Constitution of India aims at establish- 
ing a Secular Stale where religion and politics arc 
kept far apart. 

Ill 

Towards Cultural Democracy in India 

The relation between a majority group and minority 
groups can take three diffcMont forms. ^I'hcy are: 

(i) Clultural uiiifornnty tlirougli total assimilation 
of majority culture b,y minority groups; 

(ii) Cultural pluralism which ri'sults m the develop- 
ment of religious, linguistic and cultural islands, 
similar to l''rencli Canadians in Canada or to 

. Ulster in Ireland. 

(iii) Cultural Democracy, where both the ra ijority 
and Jiiinorily groups conform .to the democratic 
way of life and yet i)rcserve their old cultural 
practices, only inodifH’d by the new cultural 
practices. 

Cultural Uniforamty Through Assimilation 

(i) The latest exairii)lc of assimilation is the 
“Americanization” programmes of tlie U.S.A. in the 
early 1920’s. The majority group which happened to 
be Anglo-Saxon was afraid that the Little Italics, Little 
Polands, Little Frances and other enthnic groups would 
“Balkanize” the United States, destroy national unity 
and endanger the Protestant religion. Hence they sought 
cultural conformity to the dominant cultural pattern. 
It is generally conceded that the assimilation experi- 
*ment, although successful in some areas has caused 
religious strifes, ethnic hostilities and racial antagonisms. 
An early example of assimilation is that of the early 
Aiy&n settlers in India who succeeded greatly in impos- 
ing their way of life on the Austrics and Dravidians. 
Although some writers consider the Aryan solution as 
the best method of meeting the then race problem, it 


has left to the posterity the problem of caste hierarchy, 
a traditional society and the great unassimilated masses 
of the so-called untouchables and the anthropological 
specimens— the aborigines. The basis of assimilation 
is that the stronger (not necessarily the larger) imposes 
its way of life on the weaker (not necessarily the 
snmller) group. In modern times assimilation will 
fail even if attempted because no one culture is entirely 
superior to the other. , 

(ii) The other extreme view is that of cultural 
pluralists. They emphasize the view that individuals 
and minorities have a right to be different from the 
majority group. They advocate the right of minorities 
to preserve the tradilional values, beliefs and folkways. 
They leave it to the mmorilies to conform or be 
different. Such lias been the official j-olicy of the Umtod 
States towards the American Inriians who lived in the 
rtsened areas. If the same j>olicy were extended to 
other minority groups the whole of ihe United Slates 
would be Balkiinisod. 

Both these theories express the Polar points of 
view. A middle course that would insure national 
integrity and provide cultural variation is the principle 
of cultural democracy. The Draft Constitution of 
India aims at e>labjisliiiig cultural democracy in India. 

The coiiftUtution seeks to establish constitutional 
democracy^ winch is based on the p|riiieiples of 
majority rule and minority rights The princij le of 
coustilutioiial denio(ia(*> is applied to minority groups 
whollier basf'd on religion, language or community. The 
so(‘ial, ciiltinal and re ligious rights of individuals ainl 
groiip'j analogous to the civil rights are siiecifically 
emlxidied in tlie C’onslit ution. The Fundamental 
Rights relating to K((uali(> slates in part: 

9. (/) The .vtijto shall not discriminate against 
any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex or any of them. 

10 (i) Tlnne shall be ociualily of opportunity for 
all -citizmis in matters of eaiployment under the 
state. 

ill) “Untouchability” is abolished and its 
practice in any form is forbidden. The enforcement 
of any disability arising out of “untouchability” 
shall be an offence ininishable in ac/cordance with 
law. 

The rights relating to religion is eiiiboaicd ’in 
article 19 (i). It reads in part : 

Subject to public order, morality and health and 
to the other piovisions of this part, all persons are 
equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the 
right freely to profess, practise, and propagate 
religion ... , . i 

The Cultural and Educational Rights embodied in 
Article 23 reads in part : 

23 (i) Any section of the citizens residing in the 
territory of India or any part thereof having a 
distinct language, script and culture of its own shall j 
have the right to conserve the same. 

23 (3) (a) All minorities whether based onj 
religion, community or language shall have the I 
right to establish and administer educational | 
institutions of their choice. 
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The basic concepts of cultural democracy in India 
are summarized below : 

1. India is a secular State where religion and 
politics are kept far apart. 

2. The national unity of India depends on 
certain democratic beliefs, loyalties and practices 
embodied in the Draft Constitution which forms the 
new democratic way of life. All citizens of India 
should conform to it.* 

3. Xlie majority group and the minority gioups 
have the obligation to change their old culture 
patterns wherever they conflict with the new way 
of life. 

{Hi) Individuals and groups whether they belong 
to the majority or minority groups have the right to 
freedom of conscience and freedom of worship and the 
right to por])etuatc tinditional values, folkways and 
customs so long as they do not conflict with essential 
(ie m o c i-j I ( i c p rin ci p lips . 

The theory of cultural democracy does not pic- 
suj'poFe a static society. On the contrary it seeks to 
establish better iiiler-cultural and inter-group relations 
and aims at directing them toward-; dcMuocrahc goals, 
iho new way of hfe itself is not static It is bound to 
cJiango \\ilh the advance in scientific knowledgi' and 
iiiteinat lonal ]»re.ssurcs. 

If cultural dc'inocracy is to be translated into 
]-rac(ice then both the iriajority and mlnonty groups 
should co-oi)ernto with the state. 

The terms majority and minority are us('d Violh 
(luantitatn ely and (pialitatnely. The numerical 
luajonty group is ilu' Tlmdu community. It is not a 
iiiajonly grouj) (pialitatively A (jualitalne majority or 
minority group is oiu’ whicli usc'S its ^Kiwcr and prestige 
for its own use. d'here is no such majority group in 
India, although individuals ladonging to such groul s 
may tend to use power to favour their own ro- 
[ icligionists. 

The numerical minorities are racial, religious and 
|('thnic groups. The small minority of Austric speakers, 

' Munda groups including Santali, the Khasi in 
jA-isam and the Nicoban'se arc being influenced by the 
oriliguous cultural groups and Chnstiau misMonarics 
[d'lio Government plans to give them facilities, so that 
hey may become W'orthy citizens. The religious mino- 

I ntios are the Moslems. Christians, Sikhs and Parsecs. 
iTe minority rights incorporated in the Draft C'onslitu- 
ta»n has greatly allayed the fears of these groups. The 
ricsont agitation for linguistic p^o^inces needs to be 
rldscly watched. Although, the claims for the formation 
‘>1 linguistic provinces has considerable justification, 
the loyalty of all citizens must be to the country 


first and then to the linguistic groups. Another form 
of linguistic loyalty is the spirit of provincialism, which 
tends to be a closed society, putting the interest of the 
province before that of general welfare. The loyalties 
to the innumerable vertical caste groups within the 
main four horizontal caste hierarchy is also a problem, 
not conducive to national loyalty. The last two groups 
may be called ^qualitative iminority groups for they 
tend to use power and prestige for their own use, 
without sufficient consideration for general welfare. 
The economic conflict between labour and manage- 
ment IS another group-conflict which needs considera- 
tion. Both the management and the labour can act in 
such a w’ay as to jeopardize the interests of the whole 
country. The business community has tended to be a 
qualitative minority group putting its interest before 
that of the country. The present inflation and high cost 
01 living can be controlled, if the big business in the 
country can co-oi)orate fully with the State. Sardar 
Patel in his recent speech in Bomliay warned the 
management and labour against tlieir presf'nt polity, 
which has not aided the government jiolicy of increased 
production. 

Tlie vaiious prolilt'ms which are raised here present 
a challi'iige to the teachers. The basic concepts of 
cultural dt'mocracy provides objectives of education 
which ( an be mlegrat(3d in the total programme of stu- 
dies Under the pioscmt educational set-up the main aim 
of educati(jn is preparation of studeiils for the various 
examinations. The cuniculuin is iigid and does not 
allow' inh'gration of obj('clives of inter-culiural and 
inter-gioup ('ducal ion or (’du(;ation for citizenslii]). But 
the w'hole (educational system is undergoing radical 
change. Within th(^ narrow limitations, a great deal can 
be achieved, if the teaclu'rs in various subjeets search 
for areas of experience Vioth iii the classroom and out- 
side, w^hich enable them to get across the basic concepts 
of cultural democracy. Even the awareness that schools 
exist to prepare students to live in a changing society 
and understanding the nature of the far-reaching 
changes would be a great help. 

The following three objectives of education for 
democratic human relations are suggo.stcd : 

(1) To introduce students to the beliefs, loyalties 
and practices of the democratic w’ay of life and thus 
foster national unity, 

(2) To hell) students both of majority and minority 
groups to conform their group beliavjour to the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

(3) To develop appreciation and understanding 
for the cultural differences in India. 




AMERICA ADMIRES GANDHI 

By Princ?ipal S. N. AGARWAL 


During my tour of the United States of America I 
have still to come across a man even in the remotest 
countryside who does not know about Mahatma Gandhi. 
A porter or a “red cap,” or a taxi-cab driver, or a 
labourer working in the interior would ask me as to 
whctlier I belonged to India, and then would almost 
spontaneously exclaim ; “CJaudhi was a great man : 
1 admire his courage.” “Gandhi did so much good to 
India, but he was killed. Who kdlc<l him ? Wa'j he 
mad ?”— would be other typi's of remark.s Some one 
else would obsia ve : “Gandhi wns a good old man, I 
love him for his frankness 1” It is interesting to know 
that immediately after tlw' assas.smation of Gand'iiji, 
the Ameneaii im'ss and radio were almost hysIfTical 
with the rude shock, and day afler day the American 
papers and tlie Radio Rroadeasting stations were full of 
details regarding his reniarkalile life and work during 
the last few decades. The man in the street in America, 
out of love and admiration for Gandhiji, very often 
calls him ‘Mahatma’ and not ‘Mr.’ He really fcc'ls that 
the Mahatma stood for something which the woild 
needs today. The „ way he slimggled ceaselessly 
against the British Empire without arms and army 
elicits heart-felt admiration from the average Am-erican. 

Besides thesse common ‘folk’ in the United States, 
there are a good number of intellectuals like Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Mrs. Peuil Buck, Louis Fischer and 
Prof. Einstein who have the greatest regard for 
Mahatma Gandhi. I liad the opiiortiinity of meeting 
most of these personalities who are very eag('r to 
know more about Gaiidliiji’s writings and activities. 
There arc also a number of organisations like the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Recoaciliation and the War 
Resistors’ International which hold him in very high 
esteem and seek his insjuration and blessings in their 
work for peace and brotherhood. They all feel in- 
tensely that Gandhiji’s India has to give a bold lead 
to the war-wegry world in matters of violence and 
militarization, and sometimes they are sorely dis- 
appointed to know that, like other countries, India is 
also spending about half of her revenues on de'ence. 
Still they pin hopes on Gandhiji’s spirit guiding India 
along the right path so that the world may learn a 
^new lesson of non-violence and love and thereby be- 
come a better place to live in. 

I had the occasion to meet quite a good number 
of University professors and other well-wishers of 
India. They incvitejaly .expressed their sincere \iew 
that an ancient nation like India should not try to 
*ape’ the West. Instead, she should evolve her own 


glorious culture and give to the Western countries a 
“new way of life” which they so urgently need. The 
great educationist of this country, Prof. John Dewey, 
-who is now nearing ninety, stressed the same hope 
tlm India would “elicit the best m her culture” for 
the guidance of “the newer and younger nations.” Prof. 
;^.(iiurni)etor, Head of the Economics Deiiartment, 
IIar\'ard University, went to the extent of remarking : 
“America has made a mc.ss of herself and humanity. 
If India co])ies her, she will kill herself.” 

(’uriou.sly enough, de.sjiite the excessive ctmtral- 
isation in national life*, there is visible in ihe United 
Slate's a definite trend towards decentralisation which 
Gandliiji so much emphasised in all his writings. In 
the sphere of intki.strjalisation, so\ oral big factories, 
like the Ford’s, are distnbuliug their plant.s in the 
i.Ciglibounng couulryside in older to avoid congc.tition 
and labour troubles. With the plants for greater “rural 
electrification,” smaller industries in villages are 
getting better chances to develop and prosper. Several 
enlightened American individuals and groups are 
attempting to establish Community Centres in the 
countryside of which the United Statics could be 
legitimately proud. The Quakers have founded an 
admirable cdueational community known as Fendle 
Hill near Philadelphia. We had a chance to stay there 
for three nights and it was a pleasant surprise to find 
that the daily life of self-supporting manual labour 
and co-operative effort was much the same as in Gandhi- 
ji’s A.shrams in our own country. Dr. Arthur Morgan’s 
cxi>erimonts in community life, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
are also remarkable. He is endeavouring to establLh 
model village communities with dc'centralised cottage 
industries run efficiently with the help of electricity and 
modern scicntilic. small machines. I had also tlu^ 
privilege of meeting Dr. Borsodi who has been working 
very hard during the last few decades to bring abdui 
decentralisation in the economic field. He gave m,o ia 
great details scientific reasons why the consumers* goods 
industries should be decentralised and not centralised 
as today. He has recently published a book entitled 
Education ]or Living which deserves to be widely 
read in India. There are other people ^in America who 
agree with Dr. Borsodi ’s principles and call themselv^’S 
“deceiitralists.” Although their number is at present 
quite small, they have a definite place in the progressive 
section of educationists in America. In the domain 
(onsumers’ distribution as well, there are unmistakable 
signs of decentralisation. In a very recent issue of Ik® 
New York Times an editorial comment pointed out 
how the New York City Departmental Stores are 
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steadily spreading themselves into the sUburbs and the 
countryside, because the consumers find this arrange- 
ment eminently suitable to their convenience. The 
businessmen in big cities are naturally worried about 
this tendency. But the logical conclusion of excessive* 
centralisation is, perhaps, decentralisation. I feel that 
America has now reached the saturation point in 
centralised organisation, , and science itself would 
gradually ccynpel her to disperse and decentralise her 
economic and also political life. Although Ihe population 
of America is only about 150’ million as compared uith 
our population of 335 million, there arc at present five 
million unemployed in the United States. ‘ Recession,” 
which is only a polite and less alarming name for 
“depression” has already set in, and America will, 
whether she likes it or not, inevitably have to ^low 
down her mechanisation and decentralise the indii.stnes. 
Such decf'Titralisation would be nece.'^sary c^ en for solv- 
ing the gi'owing ]>roblem of strikes. The Atom Bomb 
also cannot long n'lnain’ only in America’s liaiids. and 
it will make it imiajssible foi any country to concen- 
trate her economic or social life in big citii's 

The United States today sulTers from a strange 
“ComniuniMn-liystona ” I'he Press and thc’ Radio are 
full of alarm and hatred towards Cummunis'n and 
Russia. Evi'ii in the Universities, piub’ssors are bein.g 
asked to sign pledges of Royalty’ and disbelief in ‘sub- 


versive activities.' The intelligent people who are fully 
aware of the evils and inherent weakness of Capitalism 
are worried about the future prospects of American 
economic life and are deeply thinking about adopting 
an ‘alternative’ and a via media between Capitalism 
and Communism. They naturally look towards the East, 
specially India, for a new light and moefe of life. They 
beliexe that the Gandhian philoHOph 3 ^ of decentralisation 
is full of immense i^otentialities not only for India but 
for the whole world. But if India herself tries to copy 
the economic and industrial pattern of the West, the 
high hopes that people set on her wall be dashed to 
pieces. 

America is, undoubt cdl\^ a -great country ; she is 
3 ' 0 i\ng and full of vilahkv. Ht'r scientific advancement 
IS very remarkable. Peoi)le, de,spite all the mechanisa- 
tion, are extremely liard->\ orking. But she lacks 
‘‘balance” and “ip.atuie w'i^dorn” which older and 
experienced nations are expeded to possess. India has 
much to h'arn fiom tlie Uriiled State.s in science and 
technology. J^ut Ameiica, in turn, is m dire need of a 
philosoi»hy of liie which India can imparl to her. I, 
therefore, feci that a closer cullural co-operation 
between Ami’iica and India will be of great mutual 
benefit America adinnes Gandhi. Let Indi.a be W’orlhy 
of Gandhi. 

C^mp : Kew York 


UNESCO—ITS CONSTITUTION AND PROGRAMME 

l!v R. C. BHATIA 


Sven is the imiiortaiico for i^eace and intcrmitional co- 
operation of tlie Ihiited N:itions Educational, Scienl.ilic 
i'Tid Cultural Organis.ation with a momber.ship of forty 
luid odd nations, that an objective study of its constitu- 
tion and piogranime is most appro]niate. The basis of 
Its formation can be traced back to the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education held in London in 
November, il>45. This followed the United Natioivs 
Conference at San Franci.sco, wdicrc the basic iminciples 
or the United Nations Charter were hamnuTed out. 
'Ihe Education Ministers’ Conference W'as convened by 
tile British and French Governments. The Conference, 
'vhich was attended by representatives of forty-thiee 
nations, adopted its constitution in the middle of 
November, 1945. 

The pream'hlo of the Constitution adopted by the. 
Conference, among other things, laid down that since 
'Mirs began in the minds of men, it was in their minds 
I Ihat the defences of peace must be constructed. The 
'Vide' diffusion of culture and education of humanity 

justice and liberty and peace were indispensable 
^0 the dignity of men. This constituted a sacred duty 
[which all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual 


a.s.<?Lstaiice and concern. The preamble went on to say 
tliat a ix'ace l)aM‘(l excln>i\ i'l\" upon llic political and 
economic aiiangciiieiils of Guvernineiils would not be 
a true iiemco until it secured the unanimous lasting and 
sinceic Mipi)ort of the pi'ojiles of the world The peace, 
therefore, iniHt be founch'd upon an inlelltH;‘tual and 
moral solidarit.y of mankind. Tins organi'^atiou wais 
crt'ati'd for .the purpose of advancing through the 
Educational, Scientific and Cullinal relation- of the 
peojiles of the world, tlie objf'clhes of int(Tnational 
peace and of the comnioti we lfare , of mankind, for 
W’hich the United Nations wa.s esiablishcd, and w’hicli 
its Charter ])ro<‘laimed. 

The first article of the UNESCO constitu'ion 
declared th.it the purpose of the oiganisatioii wais to 
contribute to peace and security promoting collabo- 
ration among the nations through education, science 
and culture, in order to further universal rej?i)ect for 
justice, for the rule of law, and fundamental freedom 
wdiich had been affirmed for the p'ooples of the w'orld 
without di.stinction of race, sex, language or religion by 
the Charter of the United Nations. UNESCO object- 
ives would be accomplished by advancing the mutual 
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knowledge and Understanding of peoples giving frei^ 
impulse to popular education and the spread of culture 
and maintenance of increased and diffused knowledge 
through collaboration. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted in its^ October-December 1946 session a draft 
agreement between UNESCO and the Economic and 
Social Council. This brought UNESCO into direct 
relationship with the United Nations as a si^ecialised 
agency. 

A session of the General Conference consisting of dele- 
gates from each member nation is held at a particular 
place every year. The session chalkb out the policies and 
the hicthods to implement these policies for the next 
year. Up till now the UNESCO has met thnee in a 
general conference. For the first time it met m Paris in 
November-Deeomber 1946, secondly m Mexico in 
November 1947, and lastly at Beii’Ut in the Lebanon 
in Novomber-December 1948. The delegates at the 
General conference elect an eightceii-nicmber Executiie 
Board. This board holds a quarterly meeting to deal 
with problems arising during the year that require 
official action by the Governing Body. The International 
Secretariat of this organisation located in Pans is known 
as the UNESCO House. It is meant to inq)lement the 
UNESCO’s piugramtiie of action. The Secrelariat is? 
under the charge of a Director General nominated by 
the Executive Board and appointed by the General 
Conference. The first Director General was Dr. Julian 
Huxley, an eminent British philosopher. The piesent 
Director General is Mr, Torres Bodel, a Mixiciii poet 
and former Foreign and Education Minister in tint 
country. The Ihdian Philosoplier and Educationist Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrislman is at jiresent tlie Cliainiian 
of the Executive Board. Every member natiun lias been 
asked to set up a National Commission to implement 
UNESCO programme in its own country. In India, a 
78-iiiember National Commission held a meeting in 
New Delhi recently for this purpose. 

The programme of UNESCO falls broadly under six 
main heads. They are, Rt'construelion, Communication, 
Education, Cultural liitf'rchange, Iluiiian and Social 
Relations and Natural Sciences. 

Work in the field of reconstruction consists of 
encouraging and assisting restoration of the educational, 
scientific and cultural life of war-devastated areas like 
China, Indonesia, Palestine and ivar-scarred Nations of 
Europe. The aim is to effect a transition in reconsi ruc- 
tion by a long-term* development programme of 
education, science and culture in all such countries and 
ir under-developed areas in particular. 

Com nuinica lion includes projects designed to give* 
a fillip to understanding across national frontiers by 
various devices. This is to be acliicvcd b}" interchange 
of ideas through radio, films and press. For this pur|>ose, 
a projects division was ^et up at the Beirut session last 
year. It will increase production, distribution and use 
of articles, periodicals, films and broadcasts which should 
help in leading to better international understanding. 
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There is also a proposal to launch a weekly 18-minutd 
news broadcast to reach the masses all over the world 
and also to create an international bureau of ideas. A 
meeting of the UNESCO Radio Programme Sub- 
* Commission was also held recently to devise broad- 
casting programmes for promoting international good- 
will and understanding. It is proposed to utilise the 
various national broadcasting tjystems and the proposed 
UN broadcasting service for this purpose.* 

In the field of education, the UNESCO aims* at 
raising educational standards all over the world. The 
means to be adopted for accomplishing this include the 
sending of Educational Missions to survey and impro\e 
the systems of education of the various countries. An 
intt'rnaiional teachers’ charter is under preparation. A 
World Uni\ ersities Bureau is also to be set up this 
year. 

In pursuance of the object ivo o^' cultural in'er- 
change, UNESCO is working in the fields of philosophy, 
museums, arts and letters and the translation and wider 
exchange of great classical books. It has prepared a 
book coupon scheme to permit the purchase in any 
member State of thi' literature of any other, despite 
existing currency restrictions. The Indian Government 
has been appointed the agent for this country 
under the scheme. It is proposed to award the United 
Nations Fellowships to trained social welfare workers 
to study and observe in foreign countries the methods 
of social welfare m operation there During 1947 and 
19448 , sli]K*nds were received by seventeen and eighteen 
member States. In 1949, it is proposed to award stipends 
to about thirly member nations. 

Human and social lelutioiifehip among nations and 
individuals js sougld, to be strengthened by the study 
of the causes of tensions, prejudices and ignorances 
which k(‘cp them apart. The moans to overcome inter- 
national burneis also come under this head. A United 
Nations Department for social affairs has been set up. 

To promote greater co-operation among the 
scientists in the world, the International Council of 
Scientific Union with its ten Federated Unions dealing 
with the various branches of science has been set up 
The principle aim of UNESCO in the fields of science 
is to make known to the general public information on 
new^ scientific and technological discoveries and t > 
spread understanding of scientific methods, and 
altitudes. In fields of agriculture and medical sciences, 
UNESCO’s w'ork is carried over in close co-operation 
ivith the Food and Agriculture organisation and the , 
World Health organisation, UNESCO has set up fo a' 
science co-operation offices located in, the Middle Eas^t 
(Cairo), East Asia (Nanking and Shanghai), South Asm 
(Delhi), and Latin America (Montevedio). 

Summing up, UNESCO can become a valual k' 
instrument and platform for world peace, if its member 
nations have a proper appreciation of the principk^ 
underlined in its constitution and the preamble to that 
constitution. 



THE KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH OF FREEDOM 

A 'Sharklecl Press and a Great Government Go III Together 


By C. L. H. 8ASTR1 


** but man, proud man ! 

Dress d in a lillle brief aulhonty , — 

Most iffnorant of what he is most assured, 

His glassy essence, — like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
i4,s* make the ' angels weepP 

— iSllAKKSPHAnK 

Ox llio PV(' ol‘ tlio Fii'.sl World War — 1o b(i moro preciso, 
on Ihc ('Veiling of August 3, 1914-1 lie late Sii Edward 
Grey (ailerwards, Viseouril Gi(.'y of Falloden), the 
British Sc'crolary of Slate for Foreign AlTairs, eonfidi'd 
lo iiu intimaU' fru'iid in lugubrious toucs ; “ Tlie himiis 
are going out all over Euioim* ; wa* shall not se(' tlnau 
hi again in our lde-linu‘.” TIk' jiiuasi' h:is since become 
iniinoilal. Ills piogiiosl icalion caiiK' oiil only too true. 
Aflc'r a day or two the lamps ilul go out all omt 
E urope. Tliey wc'iit out for full four years. 

Then, after two dt'cades. Itu'y went out once 
again — this time not only over all Euroiie but over all 
Asia as well. Ida' si'cond extinction was much iiioie 
horrible even tliun tlu' first and lasted much longor. 
Thoiigh the lamps wove re-light('d four vears ago there 
i's no guarantee that th(\v will not be exlinguLshcd 
again, thanks to the raindly gi owing estrang('riienl 
h('tween the two n\al vsections of the foiinev allu's — the 
eastern and the westerm. 

“No Monhoe Doctuine" 

Jiiil, how('V(‘r alluiing it may bi', that 4s not the 
subj(>ct of my pu'si'iit artich'. For. oik* Hung, T should 
like, as far .as iiossible, to deal with Indian subj('cls 
only— “though I am ceitaiii that the distinguished editor 
of The Modern He new has no intention of ini posing 
a sort of “Monroe Doctnni'” on his contributo s. 
whereby their themes are strictly delimit ('d and th(\v 
are jirevented from encroaching on what are regaid<*d 
as the close jirescrves of tlieir ('steenu'd colleagues ; 
and, for another, thos(’ lamps huM' not yet gone out, 
albi'it thrcalenmg to do so at any moment. ObMously, 
there is no eieaning in meeting tnjiible half-way — m 
croSaing our bridges, as the saying is, before Wf' conu' 
to«them. The latest moves on the international chess- 
hoard are really alarming, though the "cold war” 
(thanks be I) has not yi't developed into a “sliooting 
War.’* 

The Sword or Damocles 

But, howsoever the international siturlion .may 
«luipe itself in the near future, there is not the shadow 
t>t a doubt that* our own internal problems are fast 
^approaching a crisis of the very first magnitude ; and 
that the lamps, in Sir Edward Grey's nwmorahle 
phrase, have nearly all gone out. Our so-called “popular’’ 
Ministries, both in the Centre and in the i»rovincc.s, 
liave succeeded in arming themselves w'ith sufficient 
Powers to ride rough-shod over public opinion and to 


silence effectively an.v one who has the temerity to 
nuestioii their wisdom to the slightest extent. 

That ugly brat, Natun's supreme misfit, C’ahban, 
had the audacity lo tell his master, Prospero : 

‘You taught me language' ; and my profit on 7 * 

Is, 1 know h^w 1,0 curse.” 

One cannot but lecall these pregnant words of his 
when comment iiig on our Gongress Ministry’?, latest 
attf mpt lo edit, «o /o speak, our very inmost thoughts 
and ff’elings. 

The only candid inh'rcnce that can bf* drawn fiom 
all these' imedifying dc'bati's and di.scu.ssions is this. 
J’n'edom has been fought for, aii(t won, in order (a-, is 
becoming incieasingly clear with ilie passage of lime) 
to iiv('l the fett('is of .sla\ery the more strongly on oui 
wii.',(.s and ankles . those veiy fetters winch we had been 
toi lunate enough lo sliakr off Inil a few’ years ago. 
Our only “i>rofit on '(,” in (’aliban’s words, is, presurii- 
ably, to sink lowf'r and lower into the imre of political 
de'gradation — the Swadeshi \aricty. tlial is! 

‘ fuK Brown M.^^’s Burden” 
ia't Us hast oil to t('ll tlie pow('rs-lhat-be that, in 
the famous u'toit ot (iiu'C'U Victoria, “wo arc' not 
amused” at gaining fr('('doni on these highly quixotic 
leims. We most unequivocally r('fuse lo accept Uie 
doctrine of what 1 may, wuth logit innite excuse, call 
“the Brown Man’s Burdim.” Wlieii W(^ fought for free- 
dom wo fought for fri'edom a out ranee, not for the 
exchange of one bureaucracy for another A rose, we 
have bemi told, smells as swof't by another name . by 
the same token, slavery stinks equally ntjxiously 
whether it is borne under the British Raj or under the 
Indian. Oui frn'iids of the Congress ])ersuasion should 
!)(' made to uiulerstand that^ there is 7io sanctity 
at Inched (o dt'sinitism inert'ly because it happens to he 
theirs. The \a.st majority of their fellow-countrymen 
did not, let. me suggest, vote them into power during 
the last eh'ctions so that, without any questions asked, 
as It w(‘re, thev might step into the seats vacated by 
their illustrious predecessors and begin to weild tlie rod 
of authority in an (if iHis.sibl(') even more inhuman 
fa.shion than they (their illustrious predi^cessors) had 
Ix'on in the habit of wnelding it. 

S.XKDAR P.^TKl/.*^ TTNniRTUNATE ReMARK 
Our distinguished D('iHity Piimo Minister, Sardar 
VallabhbJiai Patel, liad occasion, tv^ years ago, to 
deplore voIk'Iik'IiIIv, on tin' floor of our augu.st parlia- 
ment, the rapid proliferation of our dailies and weeklies. 
Bidonging as 1 do to the noble profession of journalism: 
it is, manifestly, not fair for anyone to expect me to 
bewail that rapid proliferation. In any human calling 
there are bound to be black as well us white sheep, but 
by no process of reasoning can it be argued that because 
of the existence of the former a more or less permanent 
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ban should be placed on the ispccies as, a whole. The 
Jaw of naluial selection operates here as effective!}^ as 
It does eJ.scwlK‘re, and, m llie ordinary course of events, 
It can be relied upon to do its work with its customary 
thoroughness wilhoul r(‘CouiS() lanng had to extraneous 
agencies to spc'ed up the acdiun. In the best of 
circurnslanees, these extraneous agj'ueies ean but alle- 
viate ; they cannot cure. Jn addition, once these 
extraneous agf'iicu'^ begin to function there is (‘very 
t(*nijda(ion for those in power to (h’peiid upon them 
almost cxclusively--U) the great detriment of the liee 
J»lay of public oi)inioi:. 

FiuiKiiOM 01 Exi'imssiOxN 

It IS ne\er of any use foi anyone to be.=ain(h the le- 
pulation of jonrnalists as a class. E\en on the (facile) 
assumption that lh(\v aie bom wilJi a doiibh* dose oi 
onginal sin, they ha\(‘, il n]ii>l be conceded, a dislin-t 
and distinctive part to pho in tlie political life ol tht' 
country of their biilh ; and a (loM'inmenl that is only 
too eager at all tunes to look upon them with .m ovei- 
jilus of susjncion, if nut of actual Jiostilily, does so at 
its ow’ii jierjl. Every journal is a mirror iii which the 
sentiiueiits of tlie iiu'inlx'is of its party arc* u'flecUMl ; 
and it IS really foolish to suggest (pilhei that tho'>(‘ 
sentiments, or that parly, should not b(‘ eneourag<'d - 
unless, indeed, W(' aie called ujion to 'belie\e llial, with 
the at laiiiiiK'nt ut libeity (real or ernttz) what is 
commonly known as “liberty of expression” should, a^ 
a •matter of course, be discountenanced altogethei. 
There IS ami)K' jusniicatiuii lor my expatiating on this 
tn'iiieridously iniiioitant subj(M*t at such length, as the 
new ”power.s-that-be” seem to be vying wnth the old 
in Kuppiessiiig what little freedom of exiu’cssion w(‘ 
still possess. Tlu' Congu'ss fought a valiant l»attle 
against the serried lanks oi ojipressiou when it was, so 
to speak, in tin* wilderness : it bent up its every mental 
as well as corporal agent lo the teirible f(‘at. of bi'anng 
aloft the banner ol that very frei'doin of expr(\ssio]i 
which, as 1 have suggested, it seems determined now 
lo suppress with all the lesouiei’s (uoru' loo iiieun^ider- 
abJe) at its command. 

Tiik Old riuesT— \ m) tmi: New IhiEsinTui 

Verily and truly has it been pioM'd once again ihal 
the new' iiresbyter i.s but llu' old pnf'st — “ wtU large.” 
This is by no means the first occasion that a demagogue 
has been in such unseemly haste to foiget liis demagogy 
the moment he has eome into power. 

”The d(‘vil wa> sick, and the diwil a, monk would be ; 

The devil w’lis well — and the devil a monk wms he !” 

I have been an active journalist for imn-c years 
than I care to count, and I can assert, without tin* h'ast 
feiftr of contradiction, that at no time wdtliiii living 
memory has the liberty of the press, or of the public, 
touched such a low watermark as in the year of grace 
1W9, and, generally speaking, in the i)ost-indopendence 
era. "May God save us from our friends t” is the 
exclamation that readily rises to our lips. The Congress, 
of late, has taken a leaf out of the Fascist book and, 


now that it has tasted the sweeds of office, it is inclinod 
to be men moie Fas(!ist than ever. It has begun to 
forestall criticism on this score by dubbing the parties 
that il doe.s nut like as Fascist, evidently on tlie well- 
known pnnt'iidf that the best, w’a^' of defence is to be 
on llic offensive yoursi’lf, lo cany the war in*u th»‘ 
eiHMiiy’s caiTiiJ. 

The Fot and Tbic Ivhttlk 

. But liy inendy cidliiig tlu' kelth' black ihe pot doe.s 
not cease lo be black ilsc'lf on Ihe cunt i ary, the 
j>ro)>abihjy is that, being such an undi.-^putcd authoiit.v 
on bla('kn(‘.>.s, nothing can vie with it in that n’specl. 
'riio (’oiigre.ss, tluMi, will do well not to imagine tliat 
it. can hope' to waul off advi'rsi' comment on the pari 
oj the intelligi'iitsia l)y thus louiidly abusing the 
altoriK'y on tin* i)j)posil(‘ suli‘ that kind of shock 
lactic.'^ will a.^^ur('dly not “bring iioiac' (lie bacon,” in 
lh(‘ vnlgai rhra.se. li w laiitl. in inv opinion, b(‘ fai 
beltei (‘ini)loV(‘d wc'ie il to .■x i lo woik e\'])edil lonslv 
in le.stonng its own hoii.x- lo a modicum oi oulei, ol 
decorum, instead of, a.s it is iinfoi innately doing now, 
rushing about pi'll-iiH ll exploiing lh(‘ dust and diistine.s,', 
of other jieople’s habitat iun> It should, in otliei 
W'ord.s, endeavour to cast out the glaring beam m its 
own ('}’(' befou' venturing lo i>a,s.s oiipiobnon.s remarks 
on th(‘ iiisigniticaiil inote.s in lho.se oi’ its opjionenls 
“Jjibeiah.sm i.s not a cummI l)iit a fraiiu' of mind,” said 
lh(‘ lat(‘ Ml AiigusliU' Biriell ^ o, h'L me remind 
Congressmen, is Fascism, too H'/nuo'c/ dictaluralnp ?.s 
Fdscisin (s <ils(t Thai i'< the Jjaw as well ol 

llU)^l ol the Pio'phclfc. 

' WlHTHEK ? 

»Such an avowedly ironical situation must set Us 

“furiously lo think." Whither is the frail b.irqiK* ut oui 

.siijqiosed indepc'ndeiice drifting? Is it being navigated 
to a ,saf(‘ haven of refuge, oi is it bmng allowed to ff^hl 
its way Ihiough its manifold watery d.ingers unaided 
by a n'liable helinsinan’s hands ? Have the toiling 
millions not to he permitted to have their say in 
matters vitally concerning Iheinselv'es ? Was this th< 
pol(‘-star of oui leadi'is’ ambitions ? WJk'Ii we contem- 
l)l.ii(‘ lh(‘.s(‘ and allied matters, 

“Prom the soul’s subterranean di'pths upbonw'. 

As from an infinitely distant land, 

(’ome air.s and floating echoes," *’ 

that, not lo put too fine a point upon it, wre have been 
“.sold a pup" by these same leaders. 

There is, manifestly, a limit to "banking on a om'- 
tinie popularity. One has heard of such a thing as “the 
law of dimiinshing returns”; and the question that the 
(’ongre.^s must, vvilliouL losing any mo,re valuable time, 
ask it-jelf IS : “What .shall I do w’hen my alreadv 
shrinking capital is completely exhausted ?” 

I can tell it.s leaders that its capital is nearin- 
exliaiisiioii. Probal)ly if is a shrewd suspicion of ib 
approaching bankruptcy that has been egging it on b) 
vie earnestly with the old Lloyd Georgian "steel | 
frame/' 
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' In Bombay 

To cite only one example of the diwabiliiiej? of the 
Indian press — after “Boorna iSwaraj^’ (horresco rejerena^) 
— I shall attempt to describe in a few words the 
measures ini reduced last year by the Bombay Go\ crn- 
iricnt witli tlie (laudable) object of gagj^iiig both the 
j)r(‘ss and the public. 

Sl)ccilic powers to okontrol (he Press were to be 
assumed by. (he Government by a Bill to amend the 
Bombay J^iblic Security Measunis Act of 1947. The 
Bill also proi)osed to exi-end (he, life of i(io Ac( Irom 
two t(j tluee years aud widt-n i(,s s(‘()p(^ for detaining 
j>ersoiis “likely to act in a iiiaiiiK’r prejudicial (.o public 
safety.’’ Jh-e-cimsorship may be imposed in regard to a 
particular ^llbJ^M‘t, or class of subj('cts, as also a ban on 
bi’niging mlo. or (lu' ilistiibution, oi sale, oi ati\ news- 
paper ()i I'ei lodic.'jl 111 iht' pi()\iiii'(' Another clausi' in 
(li(' Bill 1 ( ;m|s ;e- follows ' 

"A]i\ }»olic(' oflict I iioi below tlu‘ tank of (he 
iSujai ml eii((('T)1 of J^lll(‘e ill (iiealei Bombay, or (he 
I3epn(\' Siiij(M miendeiit of Police ('ls('wli(*re, autho- 
rised m Ix'liall by the Provincial Goviaiinu'nl 

liy g('U(''nl or .^iM'cial ordei, may, li he i.--. satislie<l 
that aii\ l>el^on acting or is lik('l\ to act in a 
luannei j)rt\imlicial to tlc' )'ul»li(‘ ^at<‘ty, tlic’ main- 
tenance' of public order, or the 1 1 aiKpullity of the 
IVoMiicf' 1)1 any pail (licM'Ol, aiioi O) cause to be 
arre^tid such ]ie!.''On without wairaiii and diri'ct 
that lie "tiall be coiniiiit l('(l to such custody as such 
otlicer luay di'em fit lor a peiiod not ex\ ^-t'ding 
fift('(’ii days; and such polici’ oflici'r shall foithwitb 
repni‘1 tlu' fact of such arn-st (o the lho\ini*ial 
( loverimieiit.” 

E\gi an Anglo-Indian papc'r had bemi eonstraiued 
to lemarlv on this at. the time . 

“'rill;; amounts to a polici' Uaj, and it is perti- 
nent, to note that even a foreign bureaucracy did 
not give th(’ jiolice such wide powers e\ eii at the 
henrlit of the last war.’’ 

Then and Now 

(h)verning a country with tlie hell) of ennagency 
legislation and ordinances is no sort of democratic rule. 
J’he British had a try at it after the famous “Quit 
India” resolution of the Congress in 1942, What they 
rould count upon were, at the most, “Pyrrhic victories.’’ 
Wlien, how^ever, those “lawless laws” were submitted 
1'^ the scrutiny of the higher courts the stuffing, 
invariably, was knocked out. of. them. It. was not that 
tiie Government’s existing legal machinery w^as not 
':ipai)le of copying with any extraordinary silmition that 
might arise. But the ruling caste loves powmr ijua power 
'it is almost a case of art for art’s sake), and it had 
no hesitation in inventing law\s and ordinances at its 
own sweet will ‘and pleasure. As I have pointed out, 
diey came to nothing then ; they cannot, I dare to 
ny, far(' any better in the hands of our present 
“popular” (save the mark 1) Government. 

In Bihar, in East Punjab, in Bombay, and in 
Bengal our new Ma Baps have come in for some scath- 
‘•'K remarks at the hands of the respective High Courts. 
Nor, let us be perfectly candid about it, have those 


strictures been in the least undi'served It is true that 
they have had no effect, so lui, on those in authority. 
It IS curious how history has a knack of repealing itself 
even in this field. The Pedeial Court as well as the 
Bengal High Court did not mince mattois wlien some 
cases were brought before them in 1912 and in 19U 
by way of appeal again, st the Draconian legislation of 
tiiose in 'i)ov\’or tlieii. Public memory is proveibially 
sliorl, so I am recapitulating a few' instances of Govern- 
ment pa.ssing ordinances in ha.^ti' and repenting of them 
at leisure. 

The Battli.; of the Ordinancls 
These “Oidinanees” are, more often than not, the 
veiy negation of law' and onB^ bring into contempt that 
winch it IS ilitar avowed purpose to uphold. It was the 
notonous “Talp;id('” rase that knocked the bottom out 
of them. The Pederai Court held th(’ eelebraled Rule 26 
of the I)('fenre of India Act, under whirh thousands had 
been detained m the country, to be iillra vires. Then, 
to d<‘m()nsti:ile that it was not without its re.sources, 
(lie GoverniiKml rushed Ihiough a “validating*’ 
ordinaine, wlnaeby the stahis quo in the matter of 
these delemioiis was sought to be maintained, Federal 
(’onil or no Federal Court. 

The second loiind w.is fought in the CVilcutta High 
Court, in a case arising out of the habeas corpus appli- 
(.aliou made' on behalf of nine security prisoners 
detained imdor Rule 2ry, which hold that this “validat- 
ing” oidinanco wms, in its turn, inv.nlid, as, according 
to its V i(‘w. the Gov einor-General did nol possess the 
If gilt to amend an Act of the Indian Legislature. (An 
interesting seipn l to llu' C'alciitia ‘High C!!ourrs ruling 
was that the r('l( used piisoiK'rs weie immediately 
anestial iimlei Regulation 111 of 1S18). (C'ompare what 
l!ai)pen('d in Calcutta only the other day 1) 

I should like to dravv the attention of my readers 
to the observations of Mi Justice Sen of the Calcutta 
High (7ourt, who was one of the three judges constitut- 
ing (lie Sp(‘rial liench which hi'ard the habeas corpus 
application on behalf of the nine srcnrity prisoners 
niriiiioiH’d above. 

Some Puimii'ue.s Defim-j) 

He said : 

^Tt IS not for us to cnlicix' tin' wimIoiii or the 
propriety of tin' Defeiiie of Jndia Act or the Rules 
made thercundi'r. (_)ur duty is to dett'imine their 
validity, and, if they are found valid, to administcn- 
(hem aecorfling to law. We reali>i' that, in times of 
emergency, the Kxeciilivi' liave to bo given extra- 
ordinary powers, w'hiclv rnnv liave the effect, of 
keeping out to some extent judicial scrutiny of ai'ts 
done by thi' Executive. But when, 'through some 
unexi)ected crevic(' in the barriers of judicial action, 
a cry against an illegal act does reach this Court, it 
l)ccomos our duty (o be vigilant and to see that th(' 
liberty of none of His Majesty’s subjects is touched 
except in strict compliance irith the law, and neither 
the clouds of war nor the dust of political upheaval 
must be allowed to obscure our vision or blur that 
strict scrutiny whicli wti must alw'aj\s bring to bear 
upon any action wdiich savours of oppression or 
injustice.” 
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JuDiciARV va. ExF<:cuTnE , 

Justice St'Ti wont oa to iidcl : 

“1 wm tem’pled lo ijuolr liic cilwi \ of Loid 

Atkin (in the Nigeria ca^e) >\lii(*li aro \('rv apl iti 

this case : Tn accordance avmMi Ihilisli .|iiris]»niderico. 
no member of the Ex('enli\e can mterlere witl the 
liberty or prc)])erty of a British -subject except oil 
condition that he can suj)j)()rt tlie Ic'gahty of his 

action before a C’ouil of Jii.'^ticc', and it is the 

tradition of British justice that judges should not 
shrink i’loiii fl(H*j(ling sucli issiu' fac of Hie 

Kx(a'utj\'o’.” 

Wlial, one wondi'is, has oui “i»opular” (jo\ eininenl 
to say lo this ? 

Ir THE Salt Loses Its Savouk 

Before closing my article hM nu' 


golden rule of public conduct. Freedom of ixprcsaion 
/.s the first, and the most essential, of all the freedoms. 
It IS the kingpin of the structure knoAvn as a nation’s 
independence. Without it there can be no nation and 
there can be no indi'pendeiicf’ A> lonsr as the people are 
denied it the indejiendencc. that they are sujiposcd to 
hav(' won for themsehes is a sliaiu and an imposture. 
Libiriu of expicssmn is the h'cystone of the arch oj 
freedom. Jjcl there be aiiA itioiikcying with that key- 
stoTU', and the arch itself lojipli's o\ er with a deafening 
«'rash It IS lip lo oiir Caingress h'aders to see that that 
does not hap))en — iK'ilhc’r the nionlo’ying, nor the 
( Ac nlual crash. 

T1y('v should constantly ask Iheinsclvos ; “If the salt 
jose.^ its- ^a\(U^^ wlK’rewith shall it 4)(' salted ?” 


reilirate this 

-:0:- 

THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK OF BERTRAND RUSSELL* 

Ilv Pitor. COIUNDA CHANDUA MANDAL, m 


Bertrand IIusseli^ la g.in his cjina r as a iiiath(’niatician 
His devohon foi‘ inatlu'inal ics wah so deo]j and suit cn 
that he f('lt tla* subject to be an eiiibodiineni of truth 
and suiM'eine beauty. IL' had nut. Hm' h'ast of toleialion 
for any obscurity of thought. He cousideit'd sii.iglit- 
thinking as the fii-st law of morality “The iigid nn- 
personalily aial objectnity” of inalheinat iC'. \^a^ a 
great attraction for him The ami of i»hilos()phv 

according to Bussell should b(’ lo icach tlu' ]a‘i feet ion 
of matheiualics. Mi Will Durant, th(’n'’‘()i('. \ei 

rightly slates that 

'Tt is rernarkyble for Bussell to coiiio down hum 
a realm of abstractions upon tlie surface of this 
planet and begin to r(\ason vfay jiassionately about 
war and Oovi'iiinient. and Miciahsin and n'voliition”’ 

* IToii. Biiliaiul Ailliiir W il'iMiti lln-s 11 I .R S. Ik n i>i 
llriil Eiirl , boiti ill 'liilNik, IHlIi M.iv, IH72 , m roiiil 

till' lulf vJHruUiil AiijImmIm, {'(iiii'.'ilo.l j (.jiiilii ifii;*' 

liieh wranplrr mil fii8l i Ums ju Matli lutii id al 41 icii 

clectod B fellow of hi-4 i(dlr('<-, IKO.'i , irnc.l iVIixi Ahs rcMis'K'U 
Smith, inol ; Bliilicd SOI 1,1 1 ilrnun-riKV ci Cennam iii Ilrrlm, I8O1 . 
viHileil M.ilhematical Coii'; 1 .it I’.mii >mtIi Ins Inriid Mfii-d Win*' 
head. 1900 , wrote liii* ln«l imiinilam book I hr Prnuiulrs uf 
Mathmutu 'i , v»ioir ji intlt ^^ltll >\lniilirud Pi ui/nn Math’^mah \ h'hI 
appointfil Lerturer al 1 niiily (.ollr^-r, 1910 at lln linn* of |he Woild 
Wfl] 1. took actne pail in a ( (iin]).ii;:ii iittnnt: i tisininioM . hrir I ,1^10), 
dpprivf'il of Inn Iv* tiire»liip and ulhiw.iids .-c tc rin d lo -ix inonlli^' 
impriponmrnl for pioin’HM'iii" pui ifisr ^l^ws , w m lo Cliiii.i i»» loiture 
on philosophy, 19J0 * dixim-d hy Ills (iihl Mifo hmiI iiidTrU’ 1 Misn Doia 
Blai.k, 1921, divoirnl by In- m-i oiitl witi_ mid niariii'd I*.ilini.i IL’bn 
Spence 19.J5-10d() ; went lo ibe I'nili'd Si.n,.' aiid b -tiiied ibn ai 
iiitiny Umvcr^itiCB, 19.’1H-‘11, deprived id Ins In iiiesbip ul llo* t.tdie c 
of iho city of New Vork in 1910 And al ihe BarneHS Koiiiid.ituni Jii 
Merion, Pa in 194J foi his views in moiulitv. Some jinportani piiblica- 
liona ; Principles of Mathrmatif a, 1910 ; Our Knowledge of the 
External 11 orld, 1911 ; Prim ip/e o! Soetal Re, onsrru. tion, 1"17 , 

Mjrsiticism and Logit, 1918 , Roads to Fieedom, 1918 ; Introdurt-un 
to Mathernatmil Philosophy, 1919 , Ihe Pracluc and Theory of 
Bolshetii^m, 1920 : Ihe Problem of ( hin'i, 19JJ Prospvits of InduAtnal 
(Jii’ilnation, 192'1 ; Thi (.on,jui vr of Happiness, 19,10 , The Scirntifii 
Outlook, 1931 ; l-dinaiien i.nd the Social Orde', 19.12 ; Freedom and 
Social Organisation, (1811-1911). 19:i4 , Scejitual Essays, 19J5, Pnuer, 
A New Social Analyses, 19:i8 ; An Lmiuiry into Meaning of Truth, 1940. 

1. Will Durant ; lha Story of Philosophy, p. 390, 


The PsycTioLoi k \i. Apcuoai ii 
Kii<-( HV social philosoidiy \Aa^ the outcome of the 
Cheat \\'ar J Jl was war whicli produccal m him a rebel 
against Hie e,\iNlmg .-ocial institutions. 

‘ J<a' k of this K'hellioM lay a simple hoiioi of 
all hi )()dv coullict Bia'traiid Biissidl who had liU'l 
to b(' a disiMiibndu'd inlidlei'i was reallv a system of 
tei'hngs.’’” 

War was tlu' one single social phenoiiK'iioii wlii. h 
.stirred him to Hk' deptli of Ills hemg, it acted upon 
his mind mlensnidy and led him to llu' discovery of a 
social I hilo.-opliA’ which i.s leofound, conil nduMlsive 
and inoH’ ca})able of “standing I'K'cl in a time 
ol ( risis than Ihe ]>hilos()nh\ oi 1 1 aditioiial 
hJiei'alisan h.us .-shown itself to ho” 'Ihe oiu' obji'ct ol 
his re.si'aieh was to find out Hu' “spring.s of human 
.’.ction” and ho discovered them to be incapable of 
bi'iiig laid down in the form of a nieeh.anical law of 
.soci.d movements They are embodied in the very 
iiniiiil.M's H)f life Here we find altogether a new vimv 
of the hislon<-al movements. They are neithei deter- 
mined by ideas nor by economic realities but mainly 
by human iminilses. Indeed the keynote of Russeirs 
philosophy is his iccognitioii of' the funda mental 
impulses of life. Thus he points out ; 

“Tn all leen wlro have any VTgorou.s life, there 
are strong uiipulsi's sin*h as may seem uHerb 
unreasonabh’ to others. Blind impulses soinetiinrs 
leaii to (l(‘st met ion and death, but at oHu'r time- 
tlu'v lead to the best things that the world contains. 
Bdind imjudse is the .source of war, but it is aLo 
tlu’ .‘‘Ource of science and art and love. It is not th ' 
w(*akeiiirig of impulse that is to be .desired but thi' 
direct ion of impulse towards life and growth rathei 
than towards death and decay.”® 

'‘Our fundamental impulses are neither good noi 
bad, Hk'V -are ethically neutral. Education shoiiM 
aim at making them take forms that are good. Th< 


2 . Ibid., p. 361. 

3 , Principles of Social ReconHruction, pp. 17-i6. 
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ol<l nirtljod etill bolievod by Christ if\Ds was lo thwart 
instinct ; tho new ipclhod is to train it.”‘ 

Riissoll would, thoi’cforo, like his principles of social 
rccoUvSt ruction to be based upon full regard for these 
iiindainenlal inijnilses. He goes farther and divides them 
into those that ari’ creative and thos- tlml are pO'Ses- 
sive. 

'Some of our activities are directed to creating 
what would not otherwise exist, others are directed 
towards acquiring or retaining what exists already. 

. The best life is that, in which creative 
impulses play the largest jvirl inid possessive' imjiiilsc's 
the smallest. The be.st iiislitutions are thosf* which 
})roduce the greatest j)ossil)l(* creative'iioss and the 
least possessivoriess coiiipalilde with self-preserva- 
tion.^’® 

All tliesf' lines signify tin' dmth of Ihi' logician and 
the* birth of a social philor^ojthrr who is dee'plv intere-sted 
luiniaiiily. Kiisscll is heie all f<ir humanism Tin 
running alter abstract iierfections is now at an end , 
row bf'gins the searching of life w'lth all ils short- 
comings. 'liir fundamental ai)jUoa''h of Iliis^(‘ll to the 
problems of social lib' can best lu' o'gardcd as psycho- 
logical end this ai)proa<‘h riin>- Ihiough all o'* his social 
\\nlings Such an analysis Ix'gins in Ins Pimaihs o/ 
octal h'( citUi-l i uc( loti (lt)17). and attains maturity in a 
laU'i (onlnbulioii (19«W) 

AtiitldI' to M\rxism 

Kussiil lead Mau>w a.-siduously and be ba'^ lirgely 
.'!i iwn upon llu' Marxian Philo>o])liy Mai.\i.'>i) is so 
lioweiliil a ino\em(‘nl in llie social and political field 
in iiiodeni times that a relVn'iicc lo Marx in counectiou 
with social sludic's is irrc'sisl ibh' Tlii. is p.ii ticularly 
hue 111 conneclif)!! with jlc' social 'dudies ol Jlus-5('ll 
uho lias been so larg('l> influenced by the Avnlmg.> of 
Maix. Hussell has gol a dc'ep uiKh'islandin'j; of 
Maixism. wiiicb is eMdmit Iroin Ibe following aiialys's 
made b}^ him : 

"Marx’s duclnnes like those of ollni iiU'ii, aie 
partly true and partly false. , Tluae is much that 
can be controverted, but there are foui iKUnts in his 
theoiy Ihiit are of sueh imi’oitanee as to i>iove him 
a man of sii]-n’uie nitelligem-c' 

"The first i-' the eoneenlral ion c»f c pilal. passing 
gradually from free < oin})etition to mono])oly. 

"The second is economic molivalinii in Politics. 

"The third is tho necessity for the coiiqiu'st of 
• power by those wiio aie not possessed of capital . . . 

"The fourth is IIk’ necessity of atquisilion by 
I he state of all the' means of production, wnth the 
•consequence that socialism must, from iK-' inceiition, 
('inbrace a whole nation, if not the whoh' world.’’” 

Russell does not accept Dialectical Materialism. 
He points out that the Maixian theory of historical 
do^elopmcnt does not take any note of the inlelloclual 
'aiisation of economie processes. His owm study of tlie 
"nisalion of history is this : 

"Industrialism is due to modern .science, viod<*rn 
science is due to Galileo, Galileo is due lo Cope-nicuh, 
f ’oporni cus is due to the Renaissance, tho Renai'^sjince 

4. Sceptical Esaayst p. 210. 

5. Principles of Social Reconstruction, p. 234, 
freedom and Organisatton, pp. 252*253. 


is due to the fall of Constantinople, the fall of 
Constant inojile is din to the migration of Turks, 
the migration of Turks is due to llw' Desiccation of 
Central Asia.”^ 

As regards the theory of surplus value Russell sa\« 
that Maix's eonception of value is either ethical m it 
i.s nothing but a verbd definition. If it is ethical then 
it has little relation to economic fads or tendencies and 
if it IS a nn'ie definition then most of its propositions 
are reduced lo triviality,® 

Both Russ('ll and Marx are sociabst.s but from two 
different sliuidpuinl.^ They arrive at the socialist d<’ci- 
sioii along two different loiites. Marx is a so^■lall.^l 
because lie Msualizes lhat sucialiMu is the inc'dt^blc 
di'.stirn of human hisloiy, ifiissell i-. a socialist becaus ' 
be realizes that Ibe systc'jn of Prn<iU' Properly does not 
; rovjde ihi' (ommon man \M(h oiith*! foi creativeiirss. 

J^W'lill-ANAI.YSI.S 

Ku-.-elTs ciihcism of tlie Marxian interpretation of 
bis-toiy i.s furlhei d('\'('h*])ed in his Power of whicli 
menlioii has alieady bi'en imule. I’he inijuilse to W'hich 
ibissell has ]efeir('d in his I .'unjilcs is iiol defined 
there It js H'jiresf^nb (1 theie a vague mystical force. 
'J h(' veil of mysticism is lifted in Pttuwr Here the 
furidanu Dial impulse is named and ( h arh detini'd. It 
Is the lo\e of power Jt is the imi-ul.s(' lo powei which 
a<*ls as the motive force in all social changes. 

"'The orlhodox economists as well us Marx who 
in this ic'spi'ct ago'ed with them were mistaken in 
supposing that economic si'lf-inteiest co'uld be taken 
as th(‘ fundaiiK'iital motive in the social sciences. 
'J'he desire for com auuiit les whmi separated from 
po\v<'r and glory, is finite, and ejin bc' fully satisfied 
I \ a iiJfuJeiati' compi'ti'ni*e . . . 

“WIh'Ii a moderate degree of eomforl is assunal, 
both iiidnidiials and eommunil U's will pursue power 
laliu'i than wealth : they may sc'ek wealth a^; a 
means lo jxiwer or they may forego an inerease of 
weallli in order to s(>cure an mcn’ase of power, but 
m the former case as in the' latter tlu’ir fundamental 
motive’ is not economic. . . . 

‘It IS only by lealizing, thut love of power is 
the cause of the activities that are important, in 
social affaiis, that history whethei ancient or modern 
can richtly be iiitf’ipreted.”'' 

I’ower, however, may take various forms and imy 
unolve various t^ju'^ of organization. Tlu' wa.vs in 
which I'ower is exercised or organizt'd are not always 
the same. They have \aried from ag(' to age and from 
society to ‘^ocicty. Thu''. accoolmg to Ru-'Sell, power 
Is classified as Tradiiional Powf'i ri'sting mainly upon 
habitual obedieme of llu' peojih'. Naked Power resting 
mainly upon ruthh’ss application of force, and Revolu- 
tioiiMiy Powei resting partly upon a, new belief and 
piii-r.y upon force' Traditional pow'cr in its turn was 
manifest in iiasl limtxs in tw'o imiiorlanl forms, nami'ly, 
Priestly Powe r aiiel Kingly Power. Prit'stly Power was 
associated with .suin'isl ilienis beliefs of the primitive 
man in metaphysical or magie*al forctxs. 


7. Ibid., p. 2.10. 

8. Ibid., p. 235. 

9. Power, p, 10, 
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THE MODEIiN itEVlEW 

A gi’dup of persons, namely, ihe iniest« were sup- 
pose! to possess ^traordinary icapacity of doing good 
or ham to the society either by virtue of religion or 
by nmgic. They most often combined the practice of 
medicine with religious functions. They wore suppesM 
to counteract the evil effect of the malevolent magic 
Upon a person. It was, therefore, natural for them to 
enjoy a supremacy o\'cr other members of the society. 
The Priestly Power <lec lined through its misuse by bold 
men for secular and selfish purposes. In Europe, the 
doctrinal revolt of Protestantism accompanied by 
oconomk motives led to the final col lapse; of Papacy 
and the rise of Kingly Power towards the end of tlie 
lOtlf century. The monarchies thrived by subserving 
nationalism and commerce. Revolution broke out. only 
when they failed in their service to Ihesf' two causes. 

“Traditional Power when not destroyed from 
without, runs almost always through a certain 
development. Emboldened by the respect which it 
inspires, it becomes 'Careless as regards tlu* general 
approval, which it belic've.s that it cannot ever lose. 
By sloth, folly or cruelty it gradually forces men 
to become sceptical of its claims to . divine 
fmthority.*’“ 

This scepticism in course of time d(;velops into 
rebellion. 

Naked Power arises out of irreconcilability of two 
contending creeds one requiring to be siipressed ; it 
arises also in a situation where th(‘re b:en a decay 
of old beliefs not being follgwed by the birth of new 
ones so that the pursuit of personid ends becomes Ihe 
general rule.’^ Revoliitionnry Power nriscs with ihe 
growth of new creed-s strong ('iiough lo establish a new 
government which is in full syinpathy with tlios'' creed*!’' 

Thus we find that in the analy.sis of social change.s 
Russell attaches greater imjiortance (o mental processes 
than economic forces, w'hile Marx lays greater emphasis 
upon economic forces than upon mental processes. 
Creeds and beliefs have been (considered by Russell to 
play a role largely independent of material circum- 
stances, while Marx considers them to be entirely 
determined by the latter. While Russell emphasizes the 
importance of Personality as a historical force, Marx 
emphasizes the classes. Russell’s analysis is based mainly 
upon introspective philosophy, while ihe Marxian 
analysis is based upon the study of (certain broad phases 
of history. Russell’s analysis is directed towards 
explanation of the details of history, while Marx is 
^pneerned with som(' broad historical tendem?ies. 

StJGOESTiONS Regarding Organization or Power 

After having pointed out that power is the motive 
force in social relations, Russell approaches the practical 
qtuestion qf how power shojiild be organized. Love for 
being an essential impulse of life, he is far from 
aiii^esting the idea of xjurbing it altogether. He rather 
cOQceifi^. hi»|«Jlf with the problem of taming power, 
becatiiisie lligl feels that without a taming of power there 
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cannot be any j>eace in this world, In this i*espe<st, he 
is in favour of the highest form of democracy. But 
democracy alone is not enough. The taming of power 
is not possible without economk equalization or 
socialism. This was visualized by Marx and is reiterated 
by Russell. Socialism, again, cannot automatically lead 
to a taming of power. Socialism by concentrating ail 
powers in the hands of the government may give rise 
to a new typo of despotism. Russell has been led by 
this consideration to accept the principle of Pluralkaii 
idong with socialisation of the instruments of Produc- 
tion. 

“If concentration of Power in a single organiza- 
tion — the State — ^is not to produce the evils of 
despotism in an extreme form, it is essential that 
Power within that organization should be widely 
distributed, and that fsutmrdinate groups .should have 
a long measure of autonomy. Without democracy, 
devolution and iniimiinty from oxtra-le 5 gal punish-' 
inent, the coalescence of economic and political 
power is nothing but a new appalling instrument of 
tyranny.’”® 

Bertrand Russell is a 80(‘-ialist but ho does not 
believe that socialism is the jiammea of all evils. Ho 
looks ui»on it as an essential stop towaids remo\' 1 of 
poverty and economic injustice. But lii.s appraisal of 
socialism does not go any farther. iSocialism may seciin* 
distributive justice ; it may .sc'cure for labourers lh(' 
fruits of their toil. But it do^^s not of its own accord 
guarantee the libf'ration of crealive imi)ulses which i> 
an essential condition of the joy of life. “It is not only 
more material goods that, men need, but more freedom, 
more self-direction, more outlet for creativeness, more 
opportunity of the joy of life, more voluntary eo- 
(ipcration and less involuntary subservience to piupose,s 
not their own.” It is the task of a .social organization 
lo produce these condilipns. The very existence of ihcj 
.state an embodiment of supreme power is inimical 
to liberty. The vastnes.s of the state -creates a fooling 
of impotpn(*e in the individual. It works as an obstacle 
to the instinctive growth of the individual. The com^en- 
Iration of power in a single organization leads in- 
variably to war, oppression and tyranny. According to 
Russell, the best way to freedom of the creative 
impulses is decentralization of power. Liberty and 
authority (;an be harmonized by securing power for 
voluntaiy organizations each having a specific purpose 
of its own. The state should remain only for securing 
settlement of rival interests. Under such conditions only 
it is possible for an individual to assert himself in the 
larger affairs concerning bis life, because though he is 
not an effective member of the state, he is an effeetivc 
member of his own group which has now goti a real 
share of power within its domain. 

“The supreme Principle both in pplitics and 
private life should be to promote all that creative 
and so to diminish the impulses and desii^ thal 
centre round possession.”^* 

But so long there is only one repository of pawn’ 
in the society it is, by its very nature, llk^iliy fio” b'" 
IS. ibid^ V, aos. ! ^ 
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iimi u aa iastniftaatai of ^aseasive impulKes evfjn 
though it is a aocialist pow^'. Ruasiel}, therefore, suggeste 
that the beet measure for social reform is the esta- 
blishment of an industrial federal democracy**" 

The impulse to power can work in a creative way 
only when it is Shared by all the groups of which the 
society is comi>osed. This means that power in the state 
should be organized federal ly each group enjoying 
autonomy within ils own sphere, RussHl’s love for 
symlicalism is explicit in these suggestions. 

The conditions which inspired the social philosophy 
of Russell at the tnne.* of the first Great War persist 
even now at the end of the second' Great War. There- 
fore the principles which he has suggested are still very 
fresh. But what is the tendency in practical policies of 
the states at the present moment ? Unfortunately little 
has been dune uji to this day towards devolution of 
.power upon voluntar 3 ^ associations. It still remains foi 
the friends of libeily lo champion tlu' cause of 
politnal and ocoiioiiiic decent raliza I ion winch alone can 
enMn(‘*lhe fullest growth of one’s jieisonality. 

Kushcll has pi (‘sent ed hiins(‘lf all through his writ- 
ings as a passionate lover of freedom. In social and 
political matleis he has placed freedom above all 
things, because the growth of peisonalily is not possible 
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without freedom. Hw couoeptioii of freedomi i« tiot 
narrowly economic or political. It ia comprehexuiive 
enough to cover all the spheres of life. The freedom 
of hia eonc^tion is freedom from all sorts of restiic- 
tions inehiding those conventions, customs and rules 
of Puritanism which inhibit the expression of our 
impulses. All his social philosophy is inspired by his 
burning love for Immanit.v, peace and freedom. For 
the sake of humanism and pacificism and for the sake 
of freedom he struggled, he courted imprisonment and 
had lo lead th(‘ life of an outcast. He rejects the 
Bolshevik idea in spile of the econouiic good which it 
has brought to humanity and in spite of his OWU 
socialist convictions ; this is because he thinks that the 
Bolshevik progi amine is .motivated more by hatred than 
by the positne lov(‘ for humanity.*® 

Russell IS never a i>es.simist. His social philosophy 
is characterized by his great optimism regarding the 
possibilities ot man He has great confidence in the 
cji))auty of social and educational systems Joi* training 
the ('motions of man and n'liiaking Ins character, 

Russeirs contribution to social philosophy would 
lemain fiesh so long any love for freedom and any 
enthusiasm for lih' would be kept burning in the heart 
of mankind. 

16. Ihe Fraitue and Theory of Bolshevism. 
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THE RAGHUBIR LIBRARY 

By Sir JADUxNTATH SARKAR, i>.Litl. 


'J'hi: classic land of Malwa wa^. once Ihe fountain-head, 
ot Indian Ifuiniug and culture. Will it again be* a 
magnet to Kira scholars froan all parts of a free India 
Such a gloiious future for the pioMiice, in one parti- 
cular branch of historical studies at least, has been 
made possible by a librar.y now in course of rapid 
growth, of which the world knows nothing. It is the 
Kaghtibir Libraiy, located at Sitamau, the' capital of 
a small Rajput Stale lying 70 air-iiiiles north of 
Ujjain. The town is off the railway track, but a regular 
bus, service running through it from Mandsaur on the 
B.B.C.l. line 20 miles west of il, to Suvasra on the 
B.B.C.I. line 20 miles eastwards, makes the place' 
<%?*y of access. 

The creation of this library is due to the patriotic 
zeal, foresight, and persistence of an enlightened 
Prince, Pr. Raghubir Sinh, the eldest .'>on of the 
Maharaja of Sitainau. After passing the Law and 
M.A. examinations of the Agra University, he took a 
D.Litt. degree by a learned historical thesis on 
Afalwu in Transition^ (1930), which has become- the 
standard authority. on the subject. Since then he has 
Varied his experience by serving as an administrator 
of his father’s State and doing military duty as an 
(me^gency'^omimission Major in the IndiaU Obaervor 

Japan. He has built 
I'lus Ui^aiy up by judicious planning, expert advice, 


and aleil watching for rare books as they come into 
the market m Europe. 

The nit'diaeval history of India down to the very 
dawn of the modern age with the establishment' of 
British iiarainouiitey m 1803, cannot be written with- 
out a knowledge of the Persian language, and for the 
17th and 18th centuries of Marathi as well. The 
gr(»ater iiortioii of the Persian sources are still un- 
pi lilted, and their inamiacript copies are rarely aVail- 
abh' in India. The oldest, completest, and best- 
transcribed copies of most Persian histories and State- 
pa peiN of th(' Muslim period are preserved in the 
public libraries of Europe, and our patriotism naturally 
R'els Imrt at so many of our best historical material 
iiav ng gone out of our country. But in one way it 
was a blessing. If they had not been acquired and 
sent to Europe so early, but left in Indian haxuis, thfcr 
would in most cases have been totally lost during the 
long years of anarchy, warfare, and* the decay of oUr 
noble families that maintained libraries and writers. 
To take one instance only : Sir Henry M. Elliot, the 
.Foreign Secretary of Lord Dalhousie, wisely used bis • 
rare opportunities to collect i, large number of MSS. 
on the Moghul Empire and sent them to London just 
m time to escape the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, in whiob 
they would most certainly have been destroyed dji^ing 
the fighting in Delhi, Lucknow, Agra and all over 
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3hri Nathji is heavon on earth for VaishnaVa Hindus. 
And indeed, the idol of the temple here is really 
exquisite. Unfortunately (or fortunately) wc arc not 
allowed to take photo of the same. However, there are 
any number of paintings of the same executed by the 
local artists and some of the better ones do reveal 
at least a part of the exquisitoness of the idol. 


favour a human soul, he brings it out, gives it a divine 
body like his own and plays with it eternally (nitya 
lila). In this play the devotee receives from the Lord 
Bhajananda or Svarupananda which is referred to in 
the Taittiriya Upanishad and the Bhagvata. This divine 
bliss is the gift of Lord to be had only at His pleasure. 
This idea of gift of divine grace is called pushti. Under 



A bird’s eye view of t,he town of Shri Nathji. The roofs are flat 
on account of scanty rainfall in Marwar 

Shri Nathji is in Marwar, the 


the pushli inarga the Lord is wor- 
.shipped because the worshipper 
ardently loves Him and not because 
He is the Highest Unity. The wor- 
ship of the devotee is suddhatmaka 
(consisting of Jove) and the Lord is 
called Goj)ijanavallabha (the 'beloved 
of the Gopis). 

The form of the Lord that is wor- 
shipped in the pmhli margn is 
known as Shri Govardhannathji, 
popularly called Shn Nathji. The 
image of Shri Nathji was revealed 
to Vallabhacharya on the hill of 
Giriraja and was later brought to 
Nathdwara. It represents the highest 
form of the Lord known as Puma 
Purushottama. At Nathdwara we 
have eight Darshanas of the image 


motherland of the valiant and chival- 
rous Rajputs on the bank of the river 
I Banas, some thirty miles fro<mj 
I Udaipur. The city proper is about 
eight miles from Nathdwara railway 
station on Marwar State Railway, 
eighty-four miles from Marwar rail- 
way junction. With an annual rain- 
fall of abo\it twenty-five inches, the 
climate at Shri Nathji is fairly 
pleasant, particularly, fro-mi January 
to March. 

The followers of Vallabhasaiiipra- 
daya in particular, flock to Nath- 
dwara in thousands every year. I 

VallabhacRarya (1473-1531 A.D.) was Chowpaty Bazar and one of the entrances to the main temple. 

^sked by Lord Krishna to appear in Cows freely commingle with human beings in the streets 

the form of Agni on this earth and to 

^ffera correct interpretation of the Upanishads and the in the course of the day — Mangla, Shringar, Gwal, Raj 
^rahmasutras which were misrepresented by Sankar- Bhog, Utthapan, Bhog, Arati and Shayan. At each 
icharya. Vallabhacharya propounded what is generally Darshan, the image is dressed in new clothes and 
^own as Suddhadvaita system of Vedanta accepting offered different types of food — thor (made of wheat 
'our basic works, viz., the Vedas, the Bhagwad-Gita, flour, sugar, etc.,) and butter in Mangla, milk, etc., in 
'^6 Brahmasutras and the Bhagvata. He taught piLshti Gwal, full dinner of all possible varieties of vegeteranian 
according to which when the Lord deeiree to iood and fruits in Baj Bhog, and fhiit dishes in Bbog« 
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After Shayan the Lord goes to sleep and some food is Another point worth noting in cdhlieotioa with Sliri 
kept overnight near Him in case He gets up at night Nathji temple is the wastage of fopd that occurs here 
and feels hungry. The expression and the manifestotions every day. From almost all over India, food parcels in 
of the idol look different at each Darshana. From this large quantities are being sent to this temple by the 
point of view, a visit to Shri Nathji is worth while. devotees. Consequently, there is so much pratad (food 



A street scene in Shri Nathji. The decorative A craftsman making Jm*- bangU'S. j"he white end 

gate in the background is an attractive piece of of Ihe stick in liis hand is ]ac which is heated in 

architecture the fire in front and shajicd into a bangle. Various 

sorts of coloured lac are used for making different 
Apart from this, life away from the idol of Shri types of coloured bangles 

Nathji is little better than that in any other place of 

pilgrimage in India. People are about two to three after it is offered to the Lord) that the priests are paid 
hundred years backward in thought and action. Every- for their services in the temple not in cash but fixed 
where there is religiosity and bigotry rather than true quantities of jnasad which they sell to tlie public 
religion, love and peace. The priests are incivil and through agents. All this results in a criminal wastage of 
insulting in their attitude and behaviour towards the food. Perhaps a proper organisation may enable the 
devotees. They are also corrupt. As the time of each prasad to be utilized in feeding the needy poor. 

Barshan is short (the temple closes immediately one The presence of the pilgrims has given rise to a 

Barshon is over and the idol cannot be seen till the number of arts and crafts in Nathdwara, such as 

next Barshan) there is always a mad rush of people bandliani, sari printing and dyeing, lac, cocoanut shell 
in the temple to pray before the image. To maintain and metal bangles, scents, manufacturing coloured 
^ordcr, the priests even beat the pilgrims including wooden toys, painting religious pictures, etc. 

women with a piece of cloth kept for this purpose on The bandhani and sari printing are done according 

their shouldeis. We have seen women being roughly to the well-known traditional methods and the designs 
handled and abused by the temple staff right in front are fairly attractive. However, the colours are not at 
of the image. The whole , show is simply disgusting all fast and they leave their marks on the wearer’s body 
for its utter contempt of human life. The idol too must because of perspiration. The cloth used is also not of 
be cryisi |p be free from the clutches of the utterly the finer quality (unless one goes in for silk) obviously 
jmcultured'iad inbumw priests, ^ because of cloth control and rationing, 




SHRI NATHJI 
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The lac, cocoanut shell and metal bangles are 
cottage crafts here in which both the husband and wife 


\^ol•k logollK'i The pro(;oi?5> does not require much skill 
and yet- the finished products do have a peculiar beauty 
of llioir own. Mor('over, these bangles arc very cheap 
as com part'd to glass and plastic ones and hence they 
MIC' po])nlar both among the local women and the 
piignais who buy them not only for their own use but 
also to gnt* as uKunentos to their nt'ighbours, friends, 
and relatives uimn return baek to home. A pair of lac 
bangles costs anything from four to eight annas. Lac is 
('blamed from the nearby villages. Colours are also 
locally piepared from earth and vegetable dyes, etc., 
and metal strips are iini)orted from outside. 

Coloured wooden toys arc popular throughout 
Marwar. Udaipur appears to bo the leading centre of 
manufacture of these toys. At Shri Nathji too there 
are a few craftsmen. These toys are made on lathes 
(yostly run on electricity in Udaipur). Usually, toys 
such as small cooking utensils, fans, aeroplanes, motor 
cars, railway engines, etc., are very popular. Face 
powder boxes, and pan supari boxes are popular among 
the adults. Brilliant colours arc used on these toys and 
these attract the children. 

Another interesting craft is the manufacture of 
various kinds of scents. It is difficult to comment on 
the quantity of the scents produced here. Tlie produc- 
tion is on a limited scale only. In all probability, 
government aid would enable the craftsmen to improve 
their products both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
With proper push and packing, etc., the final product 
(^an be sold in our big cities, such as Bombay, (^alcutta, 
Delhi, etc. 


Finally, we have the craft of painting. The style of 
the paintings done here is absolutely distinct and is 
known as Nathdwara scliool of 
painting. It is an offshoot of Rajput 
painting. The theme is mainly Shri 
Govardhannathji. Puranic, epic, 
lyriral (Krishna legends and 
Nayakas) and musical subjects are 
also common. As for portraiture, 
Vaishnava Maharajas are the main 
subjects. Common with the Rajput 
stylo, the most remarkable quality 
of the Nathdwara painting is its 
almost enamel-like glowing colour, 
though the actual painting has a 
dead 'inatte surface Purest of reds, 
yellows, greens, pinks, and browns 
are relie\'ed by pure whites and 
velvet bla(’ks. Gold colour was 
introduced later, through foreign 
influence. Against masses of plain 
colours the buildings, trees and 
figures stand out almost solidly. The 
composition is ari^hitectural and not 
calligraphic as we have in the 
famous Jain paintings. Reference may 
also be made here of the muraJ 



The idol of Shri Nathji painted by an unknown 
local artist 


paintings made on the exterior walls of most of the old 
buildings in Nathdwara. The colours and the drawings 
are very striking indeed. 



lJ^liop-ru'?w-faclory-(:i/i?i-homc of a V)anglc-niakcr. The customer 
in Iho fioiit witnesses Ihc eniiiv' i)ruc('ss of manulucture of the 
bangles she has select'd. The iinistied goods are ready m about 
half an hoiu. Tlu' mural paintings on Mie wallh are inloresting 
siieciineiis of spontaneous folk-art 
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Today the form of the traditional style is still 
maintained in the paintings done by the present genera- 
tion of the artists in Shri Nathji. Colours are said to 
be prepared at home from herbs, minerals and stones. 
And the work of an old artist, Nandlal, is really 
exquisite. Virtually, he does nothing except painting 
pictures of Shri Nathji, Eklingi (idol in a temple about 
fifteen miles from Shri Nathji on way to Udaipur) and 
Vaishnava acharj^as. For this he may be considered the 
best among the local artists. 



A craftsman’s wife helping her husband by fixing 
metal chips on bangles 


Apart from Nandlal’s work, we must admit that 
the majority of the artists here have absolutely no 
originality either of conception or technique. They 
imitate and repeat the themes of their ancestors 
ad navseum. Painting in Shri Nathji is a hereditary 
craft rather than an art which insists on individual 
originality. On account of keen competition and 
paucity of any originality, the finished pictures arc very 
cheap in price. We believe that government should do 


something for the craft of painting in Shn Nathdwara 
to keep up the tradition. The promising young student 
artists may be given proper training either through 
scholarships or loans. 

On the whole, life in Shri Nathji is same as that 
in any other place of pilgrimage in our country. 
Ignorance, bigotry, religiosity and poverty arc rampant 
in the town. There is plenty of wealth and education 
among the followers of Vallabhacharya. It is difficult 
to understand their complacency about the almost sub- 



An artist making in traditional stylo a painting 
of Lord Krishna and the Gopis. Nathdwara school 
of painting is an offshoot of Rajput school oi 
painting 

human conditions prevailing at Shri Nathji. Instead 
of frittering away their wealth in blind charities which 
only enrich and corrupt the priests, we wish they can 
organize the whole show properly and make Shri Nathji 
a veritable ‘Heaven on Earth’ where even the followers 
of other religions too can experience Icve for God. 
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One of the huje gyro-tillers which are being used to turn i ^ 
which bu not hitherto been WS? SoJ,r ^ ^ 


A typical farmer of Britain 
and rural crafu. The newcomers join those who, like 
then ancestors before them, have lived and worked on 
the soil all their lives, 

, There are few villages or districts 

m Britain so lonely as to be out of 
reach of a village Institute, a 
Women’s Institute, local library, 
church, inn, radio or cinema. All can 
receive the daily newspaper on the 
day of publication. Few farms go 
without one of the expert farmers' 
weekly journals, with their articles 
by scientists and practical agricultur* 
ists. The work in the English coun- 
as on the land anywhere, is 
hard and constant ; but the amenities 
are not absent, and as a change 
from manual labour there is plenty 
of occupation for the mind. 

Alongside the laud workers, of 
im up Jftod course, there live oartwrighte, hia<»k - 
> Nutbs, com nerobfuiti, lime quMrieni, 
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wood-men, and mechanics — all a needful part of the 
inral organism. The mixture of old and new will strike 
any visitor to England in those days. Though more 
tractors are working in the fields than ever before, 
partly displacing horse-drawn plough and reaper, there 
still remains many ancient features which have been 
familiar for centuries — tdd skilh’d workers, barns over 
three hundred years old, farms built in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakes'peare and Drake. Millions of 
British townspeople, who have forgotten much of their 
forefathers’ rustic knowledge, still enjoy those rustic 
origins and are proud of thorn. 



The farmer has ploughed oven pasture lands for 
crop production 


Farm work can be seem in progress today on the 
threshold of the famous rural homes of Cromwell, 
Milton, Nelson, Scott, and Tennyson ; ploughing near 
a nine-hundred-y ear-old castle built by the Normans ; 
sowing in the shadow of the walls of a mediaeval 
abbey ; and reaping beside a Tudor home. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1949 

Admittedly, there is now little of the traditional 
folk-song or folk-dance, and little “harvest home” 
merry-making, but the harvest festival — a religious 
service of thanksgiving for the gift of the harvest — 
Tiersists every September and October in village and 
in town. 

This is changing Biitain, and the writer is himself 
one of a number w^ho have le'it professional city life 
to earn their living by farming, and, with his trained 
family, works hundreds of acres all the year round. It 
means plain living, economy, three hundred and sixty 
d;iys duty in the year, study of weather and soil and 



One of the best harvests on record in Britain 


seed, hardiness, simple pleasures, enjoyiment of air and 
nature and strong love of home. 

Our agricultural friends in Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Poland and Denmark will find in Britain a 
country which can assist their own revival by sending 
good strains of livestock and seed and implements. 
These changes have been forced on Britain by events ; 
nevertheless the changes are wholly to the good. 



AftCHACOLOGlCAL SURVEY REPORT OF BANKURA DISTRICT 


Br R. CHAXJDHURI 


I personally inspected the ruined Deulbherya Jain 
Temple, P.S. Chhatna (18 miles off from Bankura, 
B. N. Railway station), along with Mr. B. K. Aich, 
B.Sc., and Mr. J. C. Chatterji of Indpore PB. on 
February 12, 1949. 



Sri Chandi (Devi Murti — ^Fig. Ill) 

I came across many relics of the Jain gods and 
goddesses of Brahmanical faith and I became impressed 
with the account of the ancient history of religious life 
of the people of this district. 

I found the following relics at Deulbherya ; (1) A 
full image of Mahavira. (2) One image of Kuvera (god 
of wealth). (3) One image of Chandi. (4) One bia; stone 
^heel (local opinion regarding the wheel ; this was one 
of the wheels of the chariot of Mahavira). (5) Four 
pillars (stambha); these are the railings {vidika) or the 
points of gate-way (torana) of the ruined temple 
(6 ins. X 6 ins. X 4 ft.). 

The first three were kept in a new temple tinade by 
the late Mr. Ramananda Chatterji, Editor, The Modern 
Review, with the help of Mr. R. C. Dutta, I.C.S., the 
then District Magistrate, Bankura, 1936. 

(1) Mahavira : Nude image of Mahavira (in 
standing posture), under the cover of a serpent and 
followed by twenty-four sub-images in different sizes 
(these statuettes may be the Jain Tirthankaras) . 7 to 
6 Century A.D.— Engraved on a piece of black hard 
Stone (3 ft. X 2 ft.). 


(2) Kuvera (Fig. I) : The God of wealth, en- 
graved on a piece of blEwk granite stone (2i ft. x 2 ft.). 
Some are of the opinion that this is a Brahma Murti, 
but I think that they are not correct. (Reference 
regarding this may be available in the Indian Museum, 



Kuvera (Fig. 1) 


Calcutta and Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta). 8th C\*ntury A.D. 

(3) iSri Chandi (Fig. 11) This is a bust stone 
figuiH' of Chaiidi standing in a peciihur pose with eight 
arms while she is in action. The image is carved out 
on both sides of a piece of round black granite stone 
slab (1 ft. X 8 ft.). 

(I saw only one imago of Nntaraj of this type in 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, University of 
Calcutta) . 

From the Kionograjihical point of view (the style 
of their construction and sculpture) these images are 
not in any way inferior to tlu' imag('S of the time of 
the Pahi dynasty (lnedlae^’al period) collected from 
North Bengal. 

II 

iSri Chnndi (Fig. Ill) : This is an old relic of 
Sri Chandi (Devi Murti), offering blessings, found in 
Deulbhira (J.L. No. 135), P.S. ludpur in an old 
ruined Buddhist Temple. 
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Engraved on a piece of brown speckled eand-stone 
(li ft. X 16 ins.). 7th Century AJD. 

m 

During my study of iconography, iconology, 
archaeology and the Jain and Buddhist religions I have 
noticed that each and every Matha is followed 
by other images also in the district of Bankura. 

(а) Images of Kuvera. 

(б) The Ambica, Sri Durga, Sri Chandi, (Sakti as 
the principle of world-force) or some other female 
images of the serial. 

(c) Gunesha. 

Keterences 

(?!) I saw two Kuvera Murtis, one at Parsvanath 
Jain temple in Ambicanagar, P.8. Ranibandh and 
anotli(‘r at Deulbherya temple, P.8. Clihatna. 

(u) Four Sakti Murtis, two are in the Deulbher>:i 
teinpl(', in P.S. Chhatna and Deulbhira temple, P.S. 
Indi)ore, the third one in the Parsvanath temple in 
Ambicanagar. 

IV 

These are ancient historical places of importance. 
In order to get full knowledge of Deulbherya and 





Sri Chandi (Fig. II) 


Deulbhira temples a detailed survey and further excava- 
tions are very much useful and essential. 


PAKISTAN SECURES AMERICAN AID IN AUGMENTING HER AIR-POWER 

By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS 


By this lime it is realized by the Indian public 
that in 1948 Pakistan’s program was to further balkamze 
partitioned India by (a) invasion of Kashmir, (6) aid- 
ing the Hyderabad revolt and (c) creating a Moscluiu 
uprising in India (through the 30,000,000 Moslems still 
in India). These failed because Indian Army and 
Security forces proved to be superior to those of 
Pakistan and the disrupting elements in India. 

Recently wc pointed out that Pakistan with the aid 
of the British Government and anti-Indian elements in 
Britain was busy in augmenting its air-powcr by adding 
British bombing planes and British and Polish pilots 
to its air forces. Now we find that Pakistan Has secured 
support from the American State and War Departments 
to strengthen its air-power. 

Mr. Ansel E. Talbert, in an article entitled “U. S. 
Assisting Pakistan and Turkey in Air,’' published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 24, 1949, among 
other things, supplies the following revealing informa- 
tion on the subject : 

"With approval of the Air Force and the State 
Department, the Government of Pakistan has signed 
a contract with the Hawthorne Flying Service 
calling for the training of twenty Royal Pakistan 
Air Force flying cadets in P-51 Mustang fighter 
aircraft. ... 

"Th6 training will be the only commercial con- 

tract piilitaiy flight training being cfinied out in the 


United States. It will be centered at the Hawthorne 
Flying Service’s base at Jaeksonvillo, Florida but 
will include courtesy visits to sucli air defense esta- 
blishments as Mitcliell Field, L.I. 

“A minimum of sixty hours of flight training for 
each Royal Pakistan Air Force i-adet m Mustang 
type aircraft is guaranteed by tlie contract. The 
course will include formation flying, night flying, 
camera guniiciy, cross country and other fighter 
phase flying. Ground si’-hool msti-uction will amount 
to about 120 hours with a considerable additional 
amount of skeet shooting. 

“The Pakistan cadet detachment, which already 
is in this country and has undergone some pre- 
liminary training, is under the command of lieute- 
nant Zafar Chaudry. The Hawthorne Flying is 
headed by Beverly Howard, one of the most famous 
aerobatic pilots of the United States. Under his 
direction during the recent war it trained several 
thousand cadets of the Frencli Air Force and other 
air forces of the United Nations.” 

It may be surmised that Pakistan has secured 
financial aid from the United States for augmenting its 
Air-Power. Has the Government of India made any 
arrangements to secure American support to strength«<*\ 
its national defence, especially air-power ? If not, v^hy 
not ? Pakistan’s increasing Air-Power may become a 
serious menace to India. India must have a strox^ 
Air-Power. 


TIBETAN BANNERS 

By TINKARI MUKERJEE, 

t)y. Keeper, Government Art Gallery, Indian Museum, Calcutta 


Surrounded by Hugo mountain ranges or by impassab’c 
deserts and swamps on almost all its frontiers, Tibet 
with an area of some 470,000 square miles has for cen- 
turies maintained an art tradition of a very high 
aesthetic order. These physical factors are mainly 
responsible for the isolation of the country and have 
protected it from foreign exploitation. 



A portion of a painted banner representing 
King Asoka 


Tibetan art mainly finds expression in sculpture 
and painting. Tibetan paintings or Tangkas as they 
are called rt'present iconographically Tibetan religion 
and are hung up in all Tibetan monasteries and private 
dwellings where they are worshipped with the nuiiierv7us 
g^ds and goddesses of Tibet. “To what inner riches all 
these paintings bear testimony ! The most exalted 
spirituality set in a wealth of colour, of which the gold- 
shot given is like finely coloured duck-weed in a dark 
moat over which the quiet mid-day sun is playing.'* 
Like every art of the world Tibetan banners liad their 
origin in religion. History furnishes us with ample illus- 
trations of religion moulding the aesthetic sentiments 
of the people but in the east the effects of Buddhism 
on art are much more striking. In ages long gone by 
when there were no railways and when the mode of 
communication was not so easy as it is now, the com- 
munities of different religions used to send, for the 
propagation of their faith, preachers to different coun- 


tries with religious picture-scrolls and idols. These 
Tibetan banners, it is presumed by many, are the 
survivals of this ancient method of .spreading religion 
by painted pictures. Instances are not rare in the history 
of India sending out its religious preachers to China, 
Japan and the neighbouring countries where they 
finally settled introducing Buddhist thought and 



A Tibotun banner representing the wheel of Ih'e 


influencing iIk' art of the country they .settled in. Even 
today il 18 not an uneomniou scene to come across, in 
I emote Indian villages, artists spreading out their 
s<*rolls of pictures depicted in brilliant colours the 
(‘l>isodes of gods and goddesses and expounding them 
befon' their amazed villagers. 

Tibetan banners may from the point of view' of 
execution be divided into three classes : (1) Em))roidery, 
(2) Applique, (3) Painted. 

In embroidered banners the subject to be depicted 
is done entirely by numerous .stitches of embroidery. 
They generally take a longer time for completion than 
painted ones and require much patience and fortitude. 
It is a wonder to see Tibetan artists passing hour after 
hour in their arduous task, shut up in their cell with 
oecatuonal sips of tea mixed with butter. 

In applique banners the subject to be depicted is 
formed by sewing together small pieces of dyed cloth 
of various colours and shades in accordance with some 
preconceived colour scheme. In technique these banners 
resemble the famous Kalga works of the Burmese. 
Sometimes these embroidered and applique banners are 
set with turquoises which by their bluish lustre impart 
a peculiar beauty and tone to them. 
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The cloth used for painted banner is eitliPr canvas 
or cotton. Before painting is done tin' dotli is made 
wot and while damp, is stretclied over a wooden frame 
I'o keep it tight and projMn’ly slrelehed its margins an' 
stitched to the frame. A paste' of lime and Hour with 
occasional addition of glue is niadt'. The paste thus 
prepared is tlien smeared over the surface of the cloth 
stretclied on the frame and it is allowed to dry. WIk'U 
dry the surface is rubbed and slightly polidied by a 
stone and is thus madvi ready for artistic treatment. 



An applique banner depicting the celestial Buddha 
Ratna Sambhaba of golden yellow colour 

CouTttsy : Indian Museum 


Outlines of drawings are then made on it by a charcoal 
crayon which are afterwards filled up by brilliant 
colours in accordance with the colour scheme of the 
artist. The cloth is then cut out of the wooden frame 
and stitched with embroidered cloths all lound which 
are imported from C-hina and containing in most eases 
designs of dragons and flowers in wires of gold and 


.silver. The banner thus mounted is then stitched to 
two wooch'n rollers at the two ends. The four ends of 
Ihe wooden rollers in most cases are fitted with metal 
knobs embossed with some designs. “These banners are 
])ainled by n certain class of Lamas who kejit alive the 
Indian Buddhist art traditions in painting as well as 
in wood carving wliicli wore; introdiu'ed from Nepal by 
the Tibetan King, Srong-tsan-gaepo in the seventh 
century A.D. T)i(> Tibetan Bifddhist images in metal, 
cast or beaten, are not as a rule made by the priestly 
class, but by lay workers, mostly Nepalese.’^ The 
colours used in these 'paint mgs have a deep symbolic 
meaning and the artisls use them in full consideration 
of the qualities attributed to the subjects of then- 
paintings. 

The subject depicted in these banners are episodes 
from, the lives of gods and goddi'sses depicted in 
Laniaism which has been ch.aractensed as “a inieslly 
mixture of Sivaite mystici.sm, magic and Indo-Tibetaii 
demonolaivy overlaid by n thin \arnish of Mahayaiia 
Buddhism.'’ >So.iio1 lines pi'i'i-onages who made tln'in- 
sclves famous by then noble deed of seiving the faith 
also find a place here willi their wives who are con- 
ceived with then godly attributes. In this calegoiy 
come the kings and queens, ministers and religious 
preachers of "J'ibi’t attributed with godly qualities and 
are painted on the banners. The Tibetan King Srong- 
tsan-gampo by his serviee to the country has been 
canonized as an incarnation of Avalokila. His (.'hinese 
queen has been defined as “White Tara" and tlic 
Nepalese queen as “Green Bhrikuti Tara” and they 
are painted in these banners and ht'ld in groat Aeiie- 
lation. The gods of Sivaito and Taiitric cults brought 
fiom India have their places allotted also in tln'se 
banners. , 

The d(*nions and tlieir consorts who play a ver.v 
important part in Tibetan i^antheon are not less 
wor.sliipj)('d than gods on aecoinit ol their sapernatural 
power with which they art' attributed. They are jiainted 
\^ith their respective wea])ons in sucli a way as to 
inspire awe and they are offered homages so that then- 
wrath may not visit the Tibetan families. Astronomical 
and anatomical banners are also not rare and they 
bear testimony to the fact that the Tibetans in their 
zeal for religion have not neglected these important 
branches of science, yometimes those banners boar the 
impression at their back of the entire left hand of some 
incarnate Lama and they are considered specially holy. 

The most educative of these banners are those 
which depict the “wheel of life.” To those banners the 
Tibetans attach the greatest importance. They in a nut- 
shell liy to explain the Buddhist theory of the endless 
cycles of life and the causes and effects of deeds. An 
interesting account, of these haiimrs have bi'en pro- 
\ ided by Wadell as under : 

“The most, striking of the Tibetan thankas is that 
known as Hipa Khorlo or the cycle of existence. This 
depicts pictorial ly the causes and consequences of 
birth, death and rebirth. Like every thanka it 
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lias a symbolical iiiuaning and is met with as a wall 
]>ainting in the porches of most monaslenes and 
temples as well as a religious banner in the ])rivato 
chapels ol the people. All whei'ls of life are tlu' same 
m mam essentials iind differ only m minor details of 
dress, ('Ic., of the persons portrayed. TIk' Sipo-Khorlo 
is symbolical of the cycle of transmigration m which 
man must icvolve untfl he attains emancipation by 
devotion to religion and thus attains Buddhahood. 

“The Sipo-Khurlo is shown as a circle symbolii-, of 
the endless succession of n'births held in clutches of 
the God Shin.jp Chho-Cyal, the king of tim dead within 
whose power every membei* of the human race must 
eventually come. Outside the wheel of life are usually 
shown four Buddhas one in each corner of the thanka 
exi'inplifyiiig those who ha\e freed themselves fiom the 
• ‘Vcles ot r('birth Within the outiT circle of the wheel 
are two smaller circles The first of these is a smaller 
one within w'hich are shown a cock, a pig and a serpent, 
('.'ich of which grasps m its mouth the tail of that 
miiiK'diati'ly m front of it. These three' signify the 
three oiigmal sms-lust, mental darkness and hatred. 
So long as any ]iers()n elmgs to these, emancipation 
from the cycle of rebirths is impofsible. The second 
circle is close within the outer one, the two forming a 
band with a largo space between it and the centre circle. 
In this outer band are depicted the twelve causes of 
M 'births or Nidanas. 

“The space between the centre circle and that next 
to it is divided into six compartments by lines drawn 
from the centre the divisions thus formed showing the 
various regions in which rt'birlh may take place. 
Judgment, of the souls is done by the King of the 
Dead, Shiuj^' Chho Gyal. According to their merits and 
demerits m their last worldly lives they are sent either 
to hell or to a iiigher sphere than that in which they 
last, took their birth.'* 

These Tibetan banners do not give ii.s an insight 
into the life of the Tibetans, i.e. to say, they do not 
represent pictorially the Tibetan society. Moghul 
miniatures record in picture the court lives of the 
Moghuls but the case is quite different with these 
banners. Besides religion they do not presume to deal 
with anything earthly. Incidentally however some 
individuals or some scientific matter find a place in 
them but they are considered important in so far as 
they are connected with religion. Apart from, religion 
they have no value for the Tibetans. 

Ttiese banners with brilliant colours and executed 
in details have a peculiar charm. As has be.m pointed 
out by Vincent A. Smith : 

“The colouring is often rich and h.irmonious, 
shades of indigo blue in particular being combined 
with black in a very effective manner. Tlie execution 
of details, too, is often finished with characteristic 
Indian minuteness.** 

To the uninitiated these Tibetan banners appear 
as extravagances of imagination but to them who can 
properly understand their underlying meaning they are 


a source of never-ending joys. In fact, these banners are 
not the phases of “undeveloped aesthetic thought — an 
art lacking adequate power of expression— Vmt a deli- 



Au applique banner depicting the Sakya Buddha 
sealed in the altitude of Dhyana-Mudra on a 
lotus throne 

Courtesy : Indian Muneuin 

berite conviction based on a deep religious sentiment 
which feels the reti(;ence necessary in the presence of 
mysteries too deep for the power of man to realise.*’ 
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MAURICE MAETERUNCK 

By Prof. SUNIL KUMAR BOSE, m.a. 


“Nothing in tJiih world so athirst for beauty as thc' 
soul, nor is Ihore anything to which beauty clings so 
readily.” 

These words may be said to be the consecrated 
foi'iiiulary of Maeterlinck’s philosophical faith. They 
are also an attempt at a very difficult synthesis, that 
between philosophy and art. As a matter of fact, in 
Maeterlinck’s workvS, philosophy and art stand on a 
doubtful frontier and this also is certain that the gush 
of his philosophical passion produces the necessary 
creative impact upon the contours of his aesthetic self- 
expression. The pattern of his art is a configuration 
behind which the stuff of his faith is undergoing a rich 
imaginative transformation in terms of beauty. As a 
matter of fact, his art and philoaoi)hy are inseparable. 
Rut Maeteiiinck is not a doctrinaire philosopher of the 
stereotyped variety preaching truths from the height of 
itis sublime rationalism, in complete disdain of the 
simple things of life. He is rather a mystic, and instead 
of ratiocinating on the complex problems of life, he 
would rather let his thirsty soul be lit up by rov(*laiions 
of truth, by glimpses of beauty, by the riebneas and 
grandeur of simple living and simple things. This is th(‘ 
(lie to the understanding of Maeterlinck. This also is 
at once the strength and the weakness of his art ; 
strrmgth. because it imparts to his works a unique and 
original character ; and weakness, because it makes his 
dramas deficient in human conflict. But if we are io 
look for Maeterlinck, we must do so here and nowhere 
(dse. “We all live in the sublime. Where else can we 
live ?” “Beauty and grandeur are everywhere ; for it 
needs but an unexpected incident to reveal themt to 
us.” These are some of the truths which, treading 
along the twilight track of intuition, Maeterlinck has 
arrived at. 

But this equilibrium was not reached all at once 
but it came in the process of growth. This optimism, 
lilts fine spiritual balance, is a gift of time, an achieve- 
ment of years. Young Maeterlinck stood riddled by two 
elusive enigmas of the Universe, Death and Destiny. 
That is why in his earlier plays he staggers before the 
•shadow gf Death and is haunted by the brooding sense 
of fatality that seems to consume the very vision of 
lii'auty into its woipb of unredeemed darkness. Eclip8(*d 
by the awful shadow of stark Destiny, — love and beauty 
.seem but to be a fragile futility. Much later, while 
writing Thv Blue Bird, Maeterlinck makes the giant 
Destiny shrink down into comparative insignificance in 
the ing^jiring presence of Light (knowledge). But in this 
period of his life. Destiny is remarkably potent. But 
Irani! The Treasure of the Humbk, g collection of 


I'hilosophical essays, this tragic frustration of life 
yields place to a synthetic and serene I'lsion of beauty 
and tranquillity making life resonant of the murmurings 
of the Infinitude. MaeU'rlmck the optimist bursts out 
of the hard shell of the defeatist. 

To this Maeterlinck, life itself is full of beauly 
and vSignificance. To Wordsworth, the meanest- flower 
tiiat blows can give thouglits that do often lie too deep 
for leans. And Maeterlinck exc-laiins : “Plow truly 
wonderful i.s the mere fact of living.” To him the 
simplest and the most familiar things of life bring an 
apocalyp.se of beauty which nol only cures us n[ the 
drudgery of our daily mundane existence bul makes tlie 
inner core of our life a-glow with the light of sublime 
living. He says : “Our veritabh' birth dates from I he 
day when for the first time we feel at the deepest of 
us that there is something grave and unexpected in 
life.” Jake a noo-Platonist, he aims at driving below 
the surface, at pemet rating llu' veil, at attaining to a 
more comprehensive conception of beauty and the, 
spiritual satisfaction implied in it. The fine gra(;o and 
charm of life is in its mystery. Shrouded in my.steiy, 
things around arc beckoning to us. Maeterlinck would, 
therefore, dive beneath the dumb surface to hear tin' 
eloquence of its express! on l('s^ depths, ^^'e are such 
stuff as mystery is madi* of ; mvstery is, in us and 
around us, The mystery cf tlu' things, the wliisperings 
of our soul, the flickerings at the fronlieis of the snb- 
eonscious and the eonscious, these are what Maeter- 
linck would set out to explore and embody. 

Normally it is difficult to call this a dramatic 
temperament. A drama is a. hard, concrete, three- 
dimensional affair. It is not flux, fancy or a flash. It, 
is plot, characterisation and architecture. To bring such 
a temper to the building up of a dramatic material is 
not without the danger of a definite set-back in interest. 
But Maeterlinck, in spite of his mystic temperament, 
borderland feelings and vague realisations, has overcome 
the obstacle in an admirable way, and the manner in 
which he has brought the impact of his philosophy to 
mould his dramatic pattern constitutes his originality 
and achievement. 

Maeterlinck’s conception of tragedy however does 
rot follow the Aristotelian or Shakespearean grooves. 
In cybedience to his own imaginative urge, he had to 
develop something of a tragic theory. In an essay 
entitled “The Tragical in Daily Life,” he says that the 
province of the tragical is to reveal 

“how truly wonderful is the mere fact of living, 
and to throw light upon the existence of the soul, 
self-contained in the midst of ever-rcstless immensity; 
to hush the discourse of reason and sentiment, so 
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that above I ho tumult may be heard the solemn and 
uninterrupted whisperings of man and his destiny. 
. . . The mysterious chant of the Infinite, the 
ominous silence of the soul and of God, the murmur- 
ings of eternity on the horizon, the destiny or 
fatality that wc are conscious of within us though 
by what tokens none can tell, do not all these under- 
lie King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet ?” 

The function of tragedy therefore is to focus these 
mysterious suggestions into the forefront and to make 
th(! characters instinct with them. Moving incident is 
not Maeterlinck’s trade. To him an old man 
motionless in an armchaii lives a deeper life than the 
lo^er who strangles his mistress, the captain who con- 
quers in the battle, or the luisband who avenges his 
honour. Hence follows the theory of what is called 
‘static theatre’ which was Maeterlinck’s supreme pre- 
occupation in the early pait of liis car(‘er. "I do not 
know,” he says, “whether it bo true that a stata^ 
Iheatie i^ impossible. Indeed to it seems to exist 
already.” The essential stuff of drama h<'ing action, the 
idea of static lliealn^ seems at the first, instance to b' 
self-contradictory. But Maeterlinck’s achievement con- 
sists in this that Ik' has synthesised the appaiently uto- 
conciJable elements liy virtue of his imaginati\o power, 
supreme suggest nene.ss ami the gush of his silicons 
pas.sion. .\nd as lor action, it is more psychological than 
physical, at least, in his earlier plays In pio]K)uiiding 
Ills tragic theory, lu' has sigmficanlly cited prt'cedenls 
from the ancient, drama, siiecially from its accredited 
iimslor, Aeschylus, whoso dra'inas are conspieuous les.s 
by eventfulness than by sentiment, and a sense of 
fatality. 

In Ins earlier plays, therefore, Maeterlinck has 
» ^tablished type by itself in which, physical action 
being mimmi.sed, symbol i.'^ni and suggestion have become 
only means of comniunicalion Repelled 'by the 
theatricality of the stage, rev^olting against its over- 
emphasis upon grcKss action, ho has resorted to this tvpe 
(,f drama in which the theme is the state of the soul, 
and the dialogue is, not the loud rhetoric of the 
(ommonplace stage, but an inner dialogue, whose 
v chicles are gestures, pauses and suggestive setting. And 
symbols are bound to be the only language where 
Mlence reigns supreme. To approach Maeterlinck is to 
approach the very sanctuary of silence and solemnity. 
He does not believe that words can adequately express 
any significant part of our inner experience. “ . . Speech 
ic of Time, silence is of Eternity,” he says. With such 
a peculiar predicament, he naturally produced a drama 
like The Blind, in which, on an eerie island, in a 
mysterious wood, with stars gleaming overhead, a 
number of blind men and women under the guidance of 
an old priest grope pathetically to find their objective, 
symbolising man’s blind and erratic search lor truth, 
for the summum bonum, under the dictates of a priest- 
craft which is defunct. It is a picture-play with words 
IfS and actions melted down in the crucible of symbolism. 
In the earlier ‘play The Intruder, it is Death, man’s 
stern destiny, that waits inevitably at the door, ready 


to intrude into the inmost sanctuary of life, its sacred 
recess of love and affection. Members of a family sit in 
a gloomy room, talking in a matter-of-fact manner, 
revealing yet in their very accents a heaviness of heart, 
an aching anxiety, an impeding sense of fatality, on 
account of the suffering of a young wife, a membia* of 
the family, who is lying seriously ill duo to childbirth 
in another room. The dry matter-of-factness of tiic 
setting but deepens the tension that pervades the room. 
Death the intruder is at the door. A Sister of Chanty 
('nters to announce that the wife is dead. The plot is 
simple, the dialogue plain and the characters few. But 
the atmosphere is tense, the effect is piercing, and the 
tragedy is crushing. Though a gradual development 
from •iH'Ore pictorial presentation to a dramatisation can 
be traced in tlie dramas from Prtucess Malvin to The 
Scren Pnncesacif, still these pla.vs are mainly mood- 
’piclures. evocations and embodiments of ('Vanascent 
I eel mgs and fanenvs. 

Maeterlinck's genius however did not stop here. In 
tin* matur(‘r periods of liis life, he made sallies into 
newer and uncharted fields and dealt with materials not 
rormally affined to his temperament. With the progress 
of his mind, his theory of drama also underwent 
remarkable change, so that he modified it in the follow- 
ing teriiivs ; “You must not attach too great importance 
to the expression ; it was an invention, a theory of my 
youth, v.'orth what most literary thcones are — that is, 
rot lung. Wheiher a play be static or dynamic, syinbol- 
ishc or realistic, is ol little consequence. What matters 
1 .' that it be well-written, well-thought-out, human, and 
il possible', superhuman, in the dci'pcsl significancf' of 
the term. The* rest is mere rhetoric.” 

Monna Vanria repre'sont^ this chaiigcal attUudi' to 
life and art. and is (-('rtainly a marked departure in tone 
and technique. From the shadowy regions of the sub- 
conscious. from the mysterious corridors of drc'ain.s .iri<l 
fancies, Maeterlinck steps out into the world of con- 
crete affairs, into the white heat of human conflict. In 
the 15th century, Pisa having been beseiged by the 
Jdorentine army under Prinzivalle, a hired mercenary, 
Guido, the Governor of Pisa, sends for terms of peace 
from the enemy. Prinzivalle agrees to betray his masters 
and help Pisa on condition that Guido’s w'ife Monna 
Vatina shall come to his tent one night. In the interest, 
of the beseiged people, Monna Varma agrees and goes 
to his tent, but Prinzivalle proves the nobility of his 
love for the lady by honouring her. Pisa is thus 
relii^ved of the enemy menace. But Guido would not 
believe in the nobility and sincerity of Prinzivalle but 
condemns him. Monna Vanna pleads with her husband 
in vain. She, therefore, prefers to save her no'ble lover 
than stick to her ignoble husband. What is brought out 
in this drama is the richness of humanity set off against 
the conventional rules of conduct. Two other plays, 
Mary Mogdalcnv and The Burgomaster oj Stillcmonde, 
show with equal success that Maeterlinck is not 
altogether a solitary sojourner in the land of legends, 
dreams and fairies, that he has also a sense of realism 
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Unit yipidw to none in ils Krijiping povvor and that he 
has the mastery over tiie diftuaiJt l.(>chiiique of a 
dramatic action with a human conflict. 

Those plays art* naluralislic in their trend, but not 
all his later plays, not at least The Blue Bird and its 
sequel, T^he Betrothal. Tljc former has been the key- 
stone in the arch of his worldwide reputation. It is a 
children’s classic as well as an adult’s guide to moral 
and spiritual regeneration. Tyltyl and Mytyl, under 
the advice of Fairy Berylune. go out in search of the 
line bird, and having made very difficult adventures jn 
iniMginary and romantic; hinds, come back disappointed 
in their quest. The; thin veil of the story cannot c;onc(*al 
the* meaning the wntc'r wants to convey. 'Fhc* blue bird 
IS the symbol of happiness, which, though sought for 
in the distance, in the past, in the ])resent, can be 
found only about onc'self in little acts of kindness and 
love. But ultimately h)ipj)iii(’ss lies in quest and not in 
concpiest, Pi'rhaps one of the* most inlc'rc'stnig scc'iies jn 
the drama is the* church-yard seem* where* the childn'ii 
discover that “there are no dead,” and is comparable 
to one ill Tagore’s Fnh/iini in which the strenuous 
search for p]tcTnal Old Age ends ultimately in the* dis- 
covery that he is a myth and doc's not (*xist. 

77<c Bcfrolhnl is (’fpially interesting as a story and 
as full of a solemn significance*. The little* Tyllyl of the 
previous play is now 16 years of age and sets out once 
more*, under the guidanco of tlie same Faiiy Bervlunc*, 
in quf'st of his life’s mate, a bride. Tins ti.ne there is 
the giganlie figure of Destiny to Ic'ad him by the hand, 
but Light (knowledge) taking the Ic'iidcrshifi of the 


expedition, makes Destiny shrink into insignificance. 
The choice of the bride has to be made from among 
six girls. And then there is the Veiled Form whom Tyltyl 
can not recognise. Tyltyl has to go to the land of 
Ancc'stors and Childic*n to bo able to make the right 
(‘hoice. and at the emd, the Veiled Form is found to bo 
the Iiltlo sick girl of tho neighbour Berlingot in The 
Blue Bird and the* choieo tails upon her. 

Th( Blue Biid, in spite of the rich dniniatic 
m;ileiials incorporated within it. i.s a fanciful play and 

IS 1 he Betrothal, both being symbolical and 
allegorical. Yeats’ (^nunfes.^i CathUeu is a mystical ]day 
of the same type. Tagoie’s symbolical dramas are 
KM arkiibly successful. The (piestioii now is whetlK’r 
and how fai tli(*s«' play's can lx* ]mt on I Ik* stage* like* 
.•iriy otlw'r 1 ‘lav. Many ol Tagori's .-ymbohcal drama 
ha\(' boon staged with ri'inarkablc siicce'ss A drama like 
77/e /A/.s7 O^ice, having comiiara lively l(*ss of physical 
action * 111(1 h(*nig much sinij'lf* in l('\lur(’, lias often bf'i’ii 
.admirably j)rcs(*nlrd Even the rich and complicated 
poetry of The Red Oleander is cai’able of ri'presenl.a- 
tion. Of Mai'terlinck’s plays Tin- Bine Bird set up a, 
vvondeifnl record by bt'ing presented by the Moscow 
\rt. Tiieatie Maeterlinck thinks that “tlie theatre is 
the jilace wh('re most masterpieces die” Still it must 
}(' admitted tliat the symbolical plays are a class apart 
and that thi'V have their own t(‘r‘hnifiue of jiiesi'nlation 
a.nd own pociiliar aiuieal. From this point of view, their 
pr(*s(*ntation may uol appear altogether a vandalism 
.•'gainst the sanctity of art as jrany are disposed to 
think. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER IN EASTERN ASIA 

Bv G. L. SCHANZLIN 


Onf. of ihc most fateful decisions made towards ih<> end 
of the Second Wcrld Wai was the divismii of Korea into 
two zones of occupation, the Kiissiari and the \mciican. 
It ronnnitted the luiitcd Slates to a polKy of defending 
a portion of the Asiatic Continent again^-t encroaching 
Sovietism. What makes political thinking so vague in 
these day.s is this very fact of warring hc.iwcen two 
politico economic philosophies, persnnified as it were by 
two great powers. On the face of it the accepted view 
has it that the capitalistic half of the world, represented 
almost Foldy hy both Americas, and the conmunisiic half, 
rcpresenleu hy Hu.«&iu and her satellites, are engaged in 
a li^e or death struggle for global supremacy. All other 
interests, no matter how largely they may figure in actual 
reality, are subjoined in either group under the respective 
two slogans. Communism and (ilapitalism. All other 
considerations, military, political, economical, humani- 
tarian will have to wait for their turn till the one question 
is decided, which of the two systems shall prevail in Ajsia. 


llic wcL.lcm ( o'lc of rolitical etonomy, or the revolutionary' 
innovation which Moscow propjses and propagates? 

OuLside of a few South American epublics bordering 
on the Pac’fic, the chief nations looking out upon its broad 
(’..pause a e Russia, (ihina, and the Dnited States. In ih^ 
ca^es of the Fniled States and Russia it canmjt be said, 
that the part of their territories which faces the Pacific 
is the most important part of each. The vital seclinn of 
Rus-ia. the very s(*at of her power is still west of the 
liral Mounta'n.s, just as the corresponding poition of the 
American territory is east of the Rocky mountains. It has 
ftcome customary to think of the basin” of the Pacific 
as one holding untold possibilities for progress and 
development in every field of human endeavour, but that 
lime clearly is not yet. The Old World, Europe and 
Western Asia are still the field of greatest effort. Yet in the 
Second World War the Pacific has been next to the most 
important theatre of military action, and the shift in 
Balance of Power in all of that region hae been signi- 
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ficantly great. While no real peace is in sight neither in 
Europe nor in Asia, the situation on Asia's Pacific shores 
has been in clanger of being overloi)ked as compared with 
the struggle for position that is going on in the zone of the 
A|tlantic and the Mediterranean. The Mediterranean has 
become an important international oil region oC the globe, 
and the stiife of competition of the great powers runs high. 

Great Britain has been able to keep her hands pretty 
well free from other Asiatic entanglements. Hongkong, 
being an island, will be in no immediate danger from the 
secondary red flood of cornmnnisni, which has ^-wept over 
the greater part of China. Her. old policy of holding 
islands, like Malta, Cyprus, Soknira, Ceylon. Hongkong 
and others is likely to justify itself even in tlic air age; 
it has certainly justified itself in the last war. Even Aden 
in Arabia, although on the mainland, partakes of the 
advantage of an isolated position, slriiiigly hcl<l, bard to 
attack and easy to defend. 

Tt may have been wisp strategy on tlu* part of Great 
Britain to give up her eliicf territorial i>os.seysion in Asia, 
the great Indian L'minro. It was a step of tremcndoiu- 
imporlaiice in world conditions and power-politics and the 
reasons fur such u step were no doubt many or at least 
several. The fact remains that Great Britain ha'* at 
present no large leriilorial possess! ms in A'-ia to defend, 
.such as could easily be invaded. Sea power augmented 
by air power or vice versa, air powder supuleinented by 
sea power, will of neec-sity recpiire sliong bases, and 
wherever such bases are far enough away frtiin opposing 
bases ^’ Uialed on mainlands, they will he great assets. 

A i.ook was published in 1944, leases Overseas by 
George Welle", a l ook wliieli bus probably not received 
the uttent’on which it meriled at that critical period. The 
subtitle is “An Anierieun Trusteeship in Power." 

But tb» primiplfs lu'.d down by Mr. Weller, while be 
applies them largely to what he saw were the needs of 
America at that time of great opportunities, go far Jieyond 
any application for any pailicular country at any partuular 
time. He is strong in insisting on systems of bases in 
proper relation one to the other, for mutual support. The 
United States, by taking over tlie islands north of the 
Equaliir have taken the opportunity to extend .such a 
sy.stem of bases reaching across the whole width of the 
Pacific from the American wesl-coast to Okinawa. How 
far the zone of American contrtilling power extends north 
fff Okinawa, how many bases America will hnbl in the 
Japanese archipelago the future will show. 

As it happnes, by the partition of Korea, America 
has stepped in the shoes of Great Britain by having 


become responsible to hold and defend a section of the 
Asiatic mainland. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
distinguish between occupied territories, with definite 
time-limits of occupation, and territories, which have been 
clearly marked to become more permanent holdings due to 
strategic reasons, like the Carolines, the Marianas, and 
perhaps all the other groups of Micronesia. The larger 
islands of Japan, with Korea, will probably belong to 
the former group, the Micronesian islands to the latter. 

On the mainland the one great disturbing element 

has come into the situation by the rapid Communist inva- 
sion of the main provinces of China down to and beyond 
the Yangtse, covering the whole Chinese roast from 
Tientsin to Fuchow. Whether, or how this will affect 

the strategic position of America in tlit; northern Pacific 
remains to be seen. As the case stands now in mid- 

summer of 1949. the half of Korea, south of the 38 paral- 
lel, presents the only section of the roast of Easte n Asia, 
which is not in commun’st hands with the exception of 
the coastlines of the three southernmost China provinces. 
Kwaiig.si Kwangiung and par! of Fukien. How able 

the Chinese communists will prove to be at organisation 
of the liuire territory which their force of arms has g'ven 
them, remains to I)e seen. How fa** they will be willing 
to fit their commonwealth into the larger communist sphere 
of Russia itself, politically, militar'ly. economically ot 
ideologically, on all sucli questions and proldcms we pro* 
lalJy shall remain in the daik for ,M)me lime to come. 

Curious liglit has been shed <in Russian methods of 
expansion, by the Look of James F. Byrnes, former 
Amer.ean Si'cre’.ary of State. None of the many per-^nnal 
accounts by prominent Ajmcrican leaders during the war 
pciiod has shed as much light on the psychology of 

Russian slnlcsmen notably Molotov, as Byrnes’ Speaking 
Fuinh'Jy, Ha peis, 1917, iii that mosi enbghieiiing chapter 
14. ‘"What Are The Ru'*s ans Af'er. ' The intrigue - which 
preceded and led to Hitbi’s attack of Flussia, have b(‘en 
brought (Jill by Mr. Byrnes in a fashion that is exceed 
ingly frank and candid. Theic is iio pu^^sy fooling or 

mincing of words in the account. 

As regards the division of Korea, however, Mr. 
Byines is extremely reticent, and one can only wonder, 
how Mr. Ajt-hesoii, the present successor of Mr. Byrnes, 
will handle the ticklish p-oblems which have arisen out 
of the concessions made to Russia at that lime. It is to 
be hoped, that economic consideratioiib, the needs ot 
hungry millions, rct...-.nable and rational thinking and 

planning, on Loth sid.-^s of the “Iron Curtain'*, will undo 
some or most of the insane situation.s which war created. 



CULTUftE AND HDtCATION IN TflE U. S, A. 

By VAJUBHAl PATEL b.a., m,a. (Columbia) 


“ Culture is aciivity of ih ughl .nd icceptivcneas to 
beauty and humfn eei ng Sc apd of in oiiouiion have 
nothing to do : il A ^aereiy weil-.nl rmtd man is 
ihe most useless l ore on God’s ejrt.i. Whai we s»h uid 
aim at pioduc.ng is men who possess lAJth vultuie and 
expert kao*/.'edge in some specml ditecliou. Ther ex- 
pert knowledge will give them the gr und to start Lorn 
and their culture will lead them as deep as philosophy 
and as high as ail.” — Prof. Whitehead. 

What is Culture ? 

Matthew Arnold once desc J>ed Culture as an 
acquaintance with the heat that has been known or said. 
Faking a broad^^r view, we may say that culture is the 
(labil of mind of people which perceives and estimates all 
matters with reference to their bearing on social values 
and aims. Thus the culture of a nation is a mixture of 
popular philosophy, tradition, history, myth and legend 
and it is not possible to draw a line between any of 
them. Evety incident and story and moral in them is 
engraved on the popular mind and gives a richness and 
content to it. 

In order to have a proper understanding of the 
culture of the American people we will have to study 
their history, the pioneers and the revolutionaries, the 
“rugged individualists” and the stalwarts of free enter, 
prise, the aristocracy of paper and patronage and the 
builders of Four Freedoms and Peace. We will have to 
examine their basic ideals and governing concepts, their 
hopes, fears, aspirations, their literatui’e and philosophy 
and all other activities of life which are conditioned by 
these ideals and concepts. 

An Appraisal op the Culture of 11.S.A. 

The culture of U.S.A. is dominantly an Anglo- 
Saxon Christian culture. It is in the process of synthesis, 
involving many confusing and some conlilcting tendencies. 
There is not yet sufficient unity with respect to ends 
and means. Such a blending of peoples, cultures, ways 
of living^ as it is in IJ.S.A; would hardly be otherwise. 
The reason is, the U.S.A. is not only a New World, 
but a Young World 

American history is of a short span. 

“The life-time of an American 90 years old at 
present would have spanned several great eras. In his 
childh5od he would have heard bis parents tell stories 
of hardships during America’s war for Independence. 
He would have seen with his own .eyes an A,incrica 
of forests and ^Idcrnesses, transfoi 1 ii 0 ll'iBt;n a yitotld 
of machines of electrical and chemical int^Uons. and 
of great cities. He would have witnessed' diiploads 
of poor but ambitious men from Europtey cross the 
Atlantic and rush ashore to release their bomidless 
energies, clearing forests, digging mines, building rail- 


roads and high-wayS) constructing factories, founding 
great cities and accumulating huge fortunes. The 
machine was h st used to .lave men’s labour, but it 
soon d(d things impossible for human hands.” 
— lang, Ci.uig Jvun Meet the U.S.A,^ p. 47. 

It is indeed amazmg to find the nation of fariners 
growing so rapidly into a gigantic nation of workers, 
lue pioud .noustriai America did not appear until the 
end of World Wa: I. In 1860, urban pjpulalion made 
up 19.8 per cent ol the nation. Thirty years later it 
was still only 35.1 per cent, not until 1920 did il reach 
the hall-way mark, with a percentage of 51.2. 

Positive Factors 

During the course of this thorl history of their 
amazing growth we find that until the end of the 19lh cen- 
tury the culluie of I'.S.A. was that of pioneers. Their 
life was moulded out of individual initiative, ambition, 
courage, daring and great physical and mental hard- 
ships, The pioneers of necessity made ihe'r own culture 
to fit the conditions under which they lived. From the 
very beginning the quantitative measures of values 
assumed a definite place in the mentality of the people. 
As Adams has very tersicly pul it : 

“The concept of bigger and better things, the 
size and wealth came to be u symbol of success and 
the sense of qualitative values was lobl in the 
quantitative and I he spiritual in the material.”- Adams. 
James Truslow, The Epic of America, p. 216. 

Thus the trontier remained a dominating moulding 
force in their life. Similarly the political and social con- 
cepts were also evolved by these pioneer conditions. 

Their “democratk; ideal assert.-^ the worth and 
dignity of the individual human being and the fundi 
mental moral equality of all men. If proclaims a fadli 
in mind and reasoning, m the capabilities of ordinary 
people, and in the indiffinite perfectibility of human 
society. It also believes, in material security for all, 
equality of opportunity for persijnal grow h. icisonibL* 
equality of economic condition, general participation in 
the process of government, safety of life and libeity 
of person, access to the sources of relevant knowledge 
unfettered exchange of ideas and opinions, freedom cof 
thought and conscience, and rule by majority of 
deci8ion.”-~Count George S., The Prospects of AmerU 
can Democracy, p. 319. 

We. find this faith proclaimed in an imperish^le 
form in that ^blime document, the Declaration of 
pendence. True, this charter of deinocracy has been 
greviously violated, hut it is a matter of common knowJ^e 
that in times of stress, the American people jreturn 
almost instinctively for inspiration and guidance, ^^t 
is^ important is the commitment to and striving for d^^- 
cratic goals. Therefore, the Declaration stands today as 
one of the most deeply cherished spiritual possessions of 
the American people. 
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then higher educeiioa. The elementary school enrolment 
increesed faoni 1(M)00,000 to 24O00JD00 between 1900 and 
1930. But then It declined due to birth-rate decline and 
immigration restrictions. Now it is fairly stable. The 
educators are concerned to see that children get train- 
ing appropriate to their development in a unitary and 
integrated plan of education. 

We find phenomenal rise in public liigh schools within 
the last 40 years. High school enrolments from 500,000 
in 1900 to 1000,000 in 1910 and 2000000 in 1920 and 
over 4,000,000 in 1930 and approximately 7,000,000 in 1940. 
Formerly the high school education was dominated by the 
college programme but now we find the ticnd definitely 
toward providing a common background of outlook and 
knowledge and experience for alJ. There provision 
for individual differences in interests, alrdities and needs. 
They are met through (i) guidance, (ii) diffeienlialed 
schools, (iii) differentiated eiinirida, (iv) diffeieniialed 
methods, (v) differentiated slandardb and (vi) co-operative 
work study plans. We find today the core-cun i in ulum in 
many schools. Theie is a tiend general education 
movement. 

Aims or Euucatiots 

Today the traditional aims of education are le-inter- 
preted in the light of new conceptionb of human nature 
and of democratic bocieiy. Educatois realise that 
education must rely on a fiindimenlal democratic 
philosophy of society, curriculum should bo 
built and carried out through demociatic methods of 
study, discussion, co-operation and aimed at a definite 
social programme. Curriculum thus shaped by the 
needs of society and interests of pupils, from the point 
of view of culture it is apparent that education must stress 
the vital connections between the si'hools and the cultuie 
of the surrounding community in laiger society Prof. 
Counts says: 

'^Fundamentally and comprehensively considered, 
education is a process of inducting the young and 
immature into the life and culture of the gioup—Into 
its ways of acting, thinking and feeling, into an ajipro 
priation of its material and spiritual possessions — its 
folk-ways and mores, its institutions and social arrange- 
ments, its skills, knowledge and appieci aliens, its ails, 
science and philosophy. Thiough this process ihc 
individual human being is formed and a particular 
society is perpetuated. — Counts. Geoigc S., The Pros- 
pects of American^ Democrary, p. 296. 

This conception of education is a piogrebsive and 
enlightening force in society. In this connection it is 
pertinent to mention the principles of the new education 
or the progressive education. In this age of scientific 
lealisih^ under the intellectual democratic leadership of 
John Dewey, a new and progressive outlook for American 
eduoation is formulated by educators like Kilpatrick and 
others. It attempts to devise a theory of education that 
can adequately assimilate the new social and intellectual 
utittk of the present day. It is apparent tliat an ade- 
quate theory of education must take into account the 
beat evidapioe that has been presented by modern science, 
social sdeni&e* and psychology. 


. Homan nature^ according to '•modem soiencfi^ is 
viewed not as something fixed and eternal from all timesi, 
but as a mode of reaction developed in and throvidt tha 
surrounding culture. This new conception of hitman 
nature and individuality has led a tremendous movement 
at all levels of education. We find that a scientific and 
experimental attitude has largely permeated the educa- 
tional practice in U.S.A|. » 

These principles of New Education demonstrate the 
truth that (i) Eduralion is life, not merely preparation 
for life, fii) Subjcct-ipatter is a means and not an end, 
(iii) Kespert for the dignity and worth of individual 
per«ona]ity is the first lequisile of good teaching, (iv) Pupil 
participation in proposing (hoo.sing, planning and execut- 
ing and evaluating is the second requisite of good teach- 
ing. (v) The funciinn of the sihool not only to transmit 
the euhuie but also enrich the culture through more 
effective living of its gradual es, (vi) The biandirds of 
‘-ueiTSs and promotion hhould he ‘staled and applied in 
terms of pupil giowtii in knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
coiiipeience in social living lallie' than in terins of mastery 
of a prcbf ribed subject matter. 

1 think that one of the ( ontrihulions of education in 
U.S.A. to other countries of the world is this scientific 
study of education 

Necatim CttARAi iliiistk s OF Eddcmios in D.S.A. 
Theie are ceitain fundamental defect^ in the educa- 
tional practice in D.S.A. wliich w(' must lake note of 
in this connection. The piogiamme of cnDrmous inequalities 
continues to fxi^t still today in the quality and amount 
of education available to vdiious groups in population. We 
find that the aveiage expcndiluie per pupil in the whole 
country in 1940 was $80.00 but the expenditure was less 
than $.‘>0.00 in nine southern Stales, more than $100.00 
in eight other Stale'^. Mibsinippi had only $25.00 less 
than one third of the Nation’s average and less than one- 
fifth spent by New York State. Great inequalities are 
.still apparent in the provisions of educational opportuni- 
ties for Negro children as compared with White childien. 

Then there is the lack of proper balance between the 
centralised and decentralised control and support of edu- 
cation. Educational Policies Commission of N.E.A. and 
iProblems and Policies Committee of American Council 
of Education deplored centralizing trends of Federqjl 
Government and its tendency to control education but 
they insisted that the Federal Government must participate 
in the support of education. 

There are certain other unsolved problems in Imlh 
theory and practice of education in U.S.A. but this if 
not a place to go deep into the matter. Similarly it is 
needless to discuss here the type of higlier education which 
remains least affected by modern trends so for. But I 
can’t help quoting here a good passage from Froi Counti* 
one of the best books, by way of general criticiam uf 
the educational practice that is available there vis-o-uia the 
culture of U.S.A« ; 

**WhiIe the school has taught children the medbaiiics 
of reading, it has not taught them to underataad whit 
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m tfa« newspftp«r« and magaziotie. While 
Jt lute ae^iuaittted them with many important facts 
about American hiatory, it has not given them az^ 
intelligible picture of the nature of democracy and its 
thgnging forms during the past several generations. 
It has burdened the minds of children with endless 
details of governmental forms and practices, but has 
failed to^ give them an understanding of the under- 
lying forces in economy and society.^ It has required 
of them scholarship of formal and academic type, but 
It has not given them practical insight into tlic 
social ord^r, nor sense of responsibility for partiri 
paling in its democratic guidance. It has Vaught them 
to salute the flag and take oaths of loyalty to ihc 
Constitution, but has prepared them to understand 
neither, fn a word in spite of its many and genuine 
achievements, it has failed to give to the rising genera- 
tion that penetration into American history, institu- 


tions, culture and society essential to intelligent citmen^ 
ship. In the Hoards and spelling of William Manning, 
it Jbas failed to give its charges ‘knowledge* necessary 
for a free man.” — /bid, p, 248-9. 

But this should not make anybody pessimistic about 
the future of education in U.SA. The reason is, they have 
in their heritage the source of a great education. They 
have unsurpassed faith in the work and power of learn- 
ing. They nurtured that faith at every stage of their 
growth. Tlie founders of the Republic notably Franklin, 
Je£lerson, Madison and Washington believed that their 
strength depended on the spread of enlightenment. Hence 
lodiy when they are confronted with diflicult personal and 
social problems, they are inclined to turn to education 
as an unfailing solution. 


INDIAN EMBASSY TO THE VATICAN 

By P, 0. PHILIP. 


Fotnieily Secretary j National 

Iniua has been decbircd to be a Si rular State ; and 
the constitution, so far adoi)ted, i,s based on Die high 
principle of neutrality to all religions, and at the same 
lime of absence of antagonism to any religion. But it is 
difficult to reconcile with this declared policy the action 
of the Government of India in appointing an envoy to 
the Vatican and in return receiving in New Delhi the 
Pope’s Nuncio with the status of an ambassador 

If Great Britain and some of the countries of the 
British Commonwealth have ambassadors at the Vati- 
can, it is because they do not profess to bo secular 
states. The status of the Church of England iia the 
established Church and the legal right that the British 
Parliament still has to veto certain ccelcsiastical actions 
show that the church and state in that country are not 
separate. The United States of America, by constitution 
and usage, is the outstanding example of a modern 
secular state which, at the same time, guarantees 
religious liberty to all its citizens and treats all religions 
alike. Soviet Russia is at the other extreme a blatantly 
yqpular state which permits religious organisations to 
exist or function only on its own terms. 

India will never become a secular state like Russia. 
Nor will she adopt the pattern of Great Brhain which 
itt spite of its democratic form of government still shows 
favours to one form of religion, ^ namely, that 
ropresented by the Church of England. India with her 
many religions *has before her the model o; America 
which maintains as a state strict neutrality to all reli- 
giona — ^Protestantism in its various forms, Roman 
Catholicism, Orthodox Christianity, Unitarianism, 
Judaism, Oriental Cults and also Agnosticism and 
Atheism, In fact, there is much in common between 
the provi^ons made in the constitution of India and 
the YKUfiesiK^lulixtg clauses in the constitution of IT.SA. 


Christian Council of India 

The constitution proper of UB.A. merely provided 
at first that “no religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” The First Amendment to this enacted 
160 years ago declared that “the Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
lirohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The effect of this 
Amend.iieni has lieen understood throughout American 
liistoo'. m tlic words of Thomas Jefferson, as “erecting 
a wall of .sei)aralion between church and state.” Church 
as cluucli was left outside the jurisdiction of govern- 
ment. It was (o stand on its own feet, independent, 
free, .^(if-supiiorting, flourishing or perishing in the 
l>ioad domain of liberty. 

The principle stated in the First Amendment 
forbid.s the making of any law, and therefore the 
taking of any executive action which involves the 
interlo(king of the official functions of the state with 
the official or institutional functions of any Church. 
Accordingly, any kind of aid from state funds to 
educational or other institutions conducted by any 
religious body is denied. But in re(!ent years, with the 
immigration of large numbers of Roman Catholios 
from the predominanlly Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe and Latin Americ^a "and with the organised 
activiticB of the political side of the Roman Church 
centred in the Vati(!an, efforts arc being made to 
nullify the principle of religious neutrality of the state. 
Through propaganda and political lobbying, they try 
to effect breaches here and there in the wall of separa- 
tion that now exists between state and church and 
finally to bring it down. The main conflict is now 
around the question of giving support from state funds 
to Roman Catholic schools. The Roman Catholic 
approach is along two lines of asgument ; first, that 
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^'separation of church and state'’ is not a constitutional 
doctrine, but only a "shibboleth’' of recent origin 
derived froiu< the vicious secularist misinterpretation 
of the constitution and the First Amendment ; second, 
that Roman Catholic schools are "public” schools in 
that they do the educational mn'k which ought to be 
done by the state and should therefore share in the 
benefits of any Hjjpioprialion of stale funds for public 
education, ll is nol i>o«siblc in lliis article to go into 
the argiimenls and counter-arguments advanced in this 
campaign, vigoiously carried on by the Roman (^alhohc 
Church and opposed with equal vigour by Protest anls, 
Jews and others. In tlic course of tins conflict bonu 
important pronouncements have beem made by the 
High Courts of some of the sLiIo'n of tlw’ USA and 
by its Supreme Federal ('ourt on .1 few of tin' ismks 
raised on the idace of pJi'ate fleiioiniuatioual schools 
in the national system of ('ducal ion 'i’he subject is of 
«uch great practical impoilaiui' in India jum at pi(\scut 
that it deserves to be studied (arefully 111 all ilv*- aspects 
by those who have the jespoiisibility foi shaping h(‘i 
future educational policy. 

In this article, it is jn'ojiosfd to (i(al with onl> oiu 
specific <iUfhliou lhal slcnns ftom the widei issue ol 
separation of church and state. It is the appomlment 
made in 1940 by the late President Roosevelt of an 
envoy to the Vatican. It liappeued as an outgrowth of 
the policy developed by him during tht' la«'1 wai und(‘i 
which he appointed a number of men as his ])(‘isonal 
representatives with the rank of ambassadors to vaiioiis 
positions, sucli as the Flynn mission to Ansi i aha, and 
the Murphy nns*^ion to occupied (iorniany. The sending 
of an envoy to the Vatican lia< aKo been consideied 
by the American juiblic as a sh'p taken by Poosi'vclt 
before the 1940 election I’oi nifku’TKing Roman Catholic 
votes. The plea put lorward juiblicly, howevcT, w’as 
that on envoy to the Vatican would be of hebi during 
war in enlisting the nioial support of large groups of 
men of goodwill Ihroughoul the world. He was able to 
evade the constitutional reciuirenient that ambassadors 
shall be appointed “by and with the consent of llie 
Senate” by making financial provision for the mission 
to the Vatican, as for other special missions, from' a 
general fund set apart for use of the Piesident in secret 
diplomatic activities and for winch he does not have 
to give an accounting. 

Ab soon as the establishment of this ambassadoishij) 
to the Vatican was known, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, representing Protestant 
and Orthodox Churches with a membership of over 
27;00(>/]00, adopted a resolution protesting against a 
procedure which gave to one Church “a preferential 
etatue in relation to the American Government.” Scores 
of ’C&Urch bodies passed similar resolutions. It was said 
ixx 'l^ly to such representations that the appointment 
lllllll temporary and would be given up as soon as peace 
The promise was not only not fulfilled, 
fetit Truman ' continues the arrangement to 


JLXL organisation called Prpleataiitc and CHher 
Americans United, was recently formed tinder infiuential 
leadership for challenging the aggressive course pursued 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy in undennining the 
wall of separation between church and state, especially 
in mattcis of education. Some time ago, it issued a 
manifesto in which the following statement occurs on 
the cnbjihsy to the Vatican:* 

"An ambassadorship to the papal head of the 
church, repiescnted at the time it was set up as a 
temporary moaBui;£', has been in existence for seven 
years. Pivsidcnt Truman, in 1946, assured a Protest- 
ant d( legation that it would be discontinued at an 
early date. But the poweiful political pressure which 
the hieiarcliy is able to bring to bear against the 
tulftlmenl of this promise plainly makes it necessary 
that a stiong and determined public o})inion shall 
eApi4‘^N ilM'lt 111 huppoil ut its luJfilment. 

“We aie nut deceived by the disguise under 
which the ap])oiiitee to this ambassadorship was 
labelled ab the Piebidciit’s personal ambassador. The 
Pope himself made il p( i leetjy clear m the extra- 
ordinaiy eeK'nioniai by w'hich ho loceived the incum- 
bemt that his piiseuco at the Vatican marked a 
distinct deparluie from oui gov(‘rnmcnt’s long- 
estiiblishc'd policy. We held that this ambassadorship 
conslilutt'b an iiileiloclviiig of the fuiictionb of the 
chuieh and state winch is contrary to the pnmilde 
of their complete separation. 

“Protestants and Other Amc'ricans United, 
speaking on behalf of an aroused body of American 
citizens, demands that thib un-American ambassodoi’- 
ship to the head of a church b(' abolished. We resent, 
on behalf of all non-Roman churches, the privileged 
access to ihe ear of tlie state which this relationship 
creates. As patiiolic Ami'i-icans, we call ui)on all 
our fellow citizens who eheiish tiie principle of reli- 
gious liberty which is implemented by the separation 
of chinch and state’, to join us in condemning this 
unconstitutional entanglement of a particular church 
with 1h(" American •-tale and m demanding its promj)! 
abrogation.” 

Tin-, acute contro\ ersy in America over the e»ta- 
blishment of a tempoiary ambassadoj’ship to th(' 
Vatican and the leasons behind it should receive the 
careful "tiidy of Indian public men. 

The sending by India, a secular state, of an 
embassy to the head of one leligious community alone 
cannot be understood. Why is the Government of India, 
idedged as it is to strict neutrality to all religions and 
vigorously opposed to communalism in all its foiTns 
showing this special favour to the Roman Catholic 
religion alone among the numerous religions of India " 
Our Government docs not certainly concede the claini 
made by the Pope that the religion of the Roman 
Catholic Church is the only true religion. Does it then 
accept the Vatican and the world-widje Roman Church 
as a theocratic-c7^w-secu)ar state whose influence in 
world politics is still a force to be reckoned witht 11 
so, is not India going back to a conception which pre- 
vailed in Europe in the Middle Ages and which progres- 
sive modern states have long since discarded? 
Indian public will welcome a clarifiqation of the policy 
of the Government in this matter. 



SANSKRIT AS THE STATE LANGUAGE OF INDU 

By Db. ROMA CHAUDHURI, Mjv., DJ>hil. (Oxon) 


Tufii Constituent Assembly is soon going to discuss the 
knotty question of a suitable State language for India. 
In this connection, the claims of the rival provincial 
languages, like Hindi or Hindusthani and Bengali, are 
being put forward by their respective protagonists, 
generating, thereby, a great deal of unnecessary heat 
and vehemence, which are best avoided in these days 
of inter-provincial rivalry and strife. It cannot be 
denied that Bengali, by far the richest and the sweetest 
of all provincial languages, has the i)riormo8t claim of 
being adopted as the State language of India, jf a 
provincial language be so selected. But it is absolutely 
foolish to hope thtt Bengali, the language that is being 
driven out even from those places where the iuhabitanfb 
are pre-dominant ly Bengali, will ever be selected as the 
National Language of this vast sub-continent of ours. 
The more realistic view would be to clioose between 
Hindi or Hindusthani, and a iinuorsal language that is 
not confined to the narrow boundaries of any one 
province, but is Die eommou bond lad ween all tho.-e 
iiiovinciiil languages. 

The name of Sanskrit suggehts itself al oner a>. the 
only language that can take the place of English, tlie 
present universal languagi’ of India. But the great 
distinction btdwoi’n Sanskrit and Englibh is that 
tfanakrit is most intimately connected with almost all 
the provincial languages, while English is not. Almost 
t li the provincial languages have evolved out of 
^’anskrit by a natural, gradual process ; and hence 
Sanskrit has been rightly calk'd the eommon ‘irraniiy’ 
of all thofee languages. A very large majority of tht* 
words of Bengali, Hindi, Mala>alam, Telugu, Kanuresc, 
Mahrathi, A.Msamese, Guzarati, etc,, are purely Sanskrit 
woMs or derivations from it. Kules of grammar, 
tTonunciatiou, etc., are in most cases borrowed (of 
course, in simplified and ehangod forms) from Sanskrit. 
'Fhe expansion and development of those languages 
depend entirely on San.skrit, as proved by scientific and 
technical terminology, coined in those languages to suit 
the demands of time. Sanskrit is an immensely 
expansive language that contains within itself infinite 
•Potentialities for future development. 

From a single Sanskrit word or root, many new 
words can be easily coined which are grammatically 
correct yet sweet in sound. That is why, the Paribhasha 
Committee, appointed by the West Bengal Government, 
have rightly largely drawn upon Sanskrit fer formulat- 
ing a new system of technical words for use in different 
departments, tVe believe that the same thing has been 
done in the Hindi-speaking provinces. Thus, Sanskrit 
the life-blood, the essence, the fountain-head of 
almost all the provincial languages. But English being 
HU entirssly foreign language has no such essential con- 
nection with any of those provincial languages. It is 
i^ally jott artificially super-imposed outsider, > and 
tiie-genefal laws of aasodation) some 


English words have come to stay, perhaps permanently, 
in our provincial languages, English can never, from 
the very nature of the case, remain, for good, the State 
language of India. If it be so adopted, the provincial 
languages are sure to suffer, as they are doing today. 
For, even if more attention be paid to them than 
before and their status raised in those provinces, yet 
iib according to the general psychological law it is 
imposbible for u.s to attend to two different things 
simultaneously ; soon either one or the other is sure 
to suffer and deteriorate. Take the case of English and 
Bengali, on the one hand, and Sanskrit and Bengali on 
the other. KngJi.sh woid.'^, gm.iimar, pronunciation, etc., 
me entirely different from those of Bengali ; so that 
i> IS really learning tw'o different, unallied languages. 
But, Sanskrit w'ords, grammar, pronunciation, etc., as 
pointf'd out above, aic' piat'lically identical with those 
of Bengali, so that it is not learning two entirely 
differc'ut language^, but only a major language and its 
local derivative. So, in learning Bengali, we simul- 
taneously learn a gi'eat deal of Sanskrit, too ; and 
i ter t'lrsa. TIow niueli more time and energy are saved 
h('ie than in iIh' previous case will Or te.stified by 
touche's and educationists who liiue seen studen^t| 
flounder so much on tin' rock of English as to be 
totally beri’it of any eneigy for B(‘ngali. But those who 
‘‘tudy Saimkiit can w'oll masti^r Bengali in no time and 
with the <l('gree of (*ffort. Wlial is true of Sanskrit 
tind Bengali is equally true of Sanskrit and other 
]M'o\mcial languages. 

Another great advantage of Sunskni is that it being 
the uni\ersal root of almost all the^f* provincial 
languages, to know well that particiilai provincial 
language, the mother tongue is to know also other 
piwiiK'ial languages, no less. One who knows Sanskrit 
well, naturally possesses working knowledge of all thost* 
Saiiski it -derived languages, like Bengali, Hindi, etc. 
But this is never so, it goes without j-aying, in the case 
of English. In this vast sub-continent of ours, consist- 
ing of as -niany as eleven provinces and no less than 
fifteen major languages, this is an advantage that is not 
to b(‘ laughed at. 

Learning all those filteen languages of all thofc 
eleven provinces is really a formidable task, yet as We 
are a unity in plurality, — a federation of distinct 
cultural groups, it is essential for us to know at least 
Hometliing of tin' languages of each other, for, through 
this alone, intimate cultural contacts are possible. 
English, from its \ery nature, has failed to bring about 
.such an inter-i^rovincial linguistic and cultural contact. 
But we are very blessed to possess a universal language 
like Sanskrit which can help us in inter-provincial 
affinity and intimacy no less. And, finally, when all is 
said and done, English is a foreign language, and 
however much we may need English in the present 
modern world, our State language must be our very 
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owDr-A language that hae been bom and evolved in 
India, with a vocabulary, grammar and acript of its 
own. What a pitiable sight it would be if we Indians, 
the herald of the very first dawn of civilisation, have 
r.ow to declare an entirely foreign language and an 
entirely foreign Bcripi-~imposcd on us through the 
exigencies of history— as our own permanent national 
language and script. Even if we had no such rich, well- 
developed language like Sanskrit and no such scientific 
script like Devanagari, it would have been absolutely 
necessary for us to evolve one. For, admittedly language 
and script are two of the greatest manifestations of the 
culture and civilisation of a nation ; and hence to 
adopt a foreign language with a foreign script as our 
own permanently, would amount to admitting that we 
are not civilised enough to evolve a language and a 
script of our own. But when we do possess this wonder- 
ful boon in the form of Sanskrit in Devanagari script, 
we fail to see how the question of English could arise 
at all. 

We do not, of courae, deny that English has, to a 
certain extent, served the purpose of unifying this vast 
country of ours with different languages, scripts, 
religions and customs. It cannot also be denied that 
EngUflh has become the world-language today. But sfill, 
although we have to go on learning English for cultural 
and diplomatic contact with the modern world yet 
under no circumstances should it be elevated to the 
status of our State language. 

Let us next consider the claims of Hinduslham oi 
Hindi. In this connection, we shall do well to diaw a 
clear line of demarcation between the three types of 
languages with which we arc confronted in India, mz , 
the Mother Tongue, the Lingua Franca and the Stat( 
Language. The mother tongue is the language (or 
should be) of the vast majority of the people of a 
province and as such, ordinarily, it has little value from 
the standpoint of intcr-provincial or international 
contact. The lingua jmnea, on the other hand, is the 
medium of every day inter-provincial contact — ^it is a 
eq;>oken language, a naturally evolved mixed jargon with 
its slangs and distortions, with its numerous varieties, 
with its ever-changing rules of grammar and vocabulary 
— a language of Bazar, so to speak. But the State 
language is the vehicle of higher cultural inter- 
provincial and international contact — it is a written 
language with tmore or less fixed rules of grammar and 
vocabulary, with more or less purity of stock, and 
though not absolutely scorning a few foreign word^, it 
for even guards against being reduced to the level of a 
mere borrowed language. It is, thus, the language of the 
nation's Courts and Parliaments, of its Universities and 
Senates, of its international assemblies and learned 
gathering8,^-a language to record its laws and consti- 
tution, to express its philosophy and culture, to voice 
its viem and opimons before the world congregation. 
Further, preferably, it must have a rich past and a 
richer futitrn— the former will enable it at onee to claim 
an honoured place in the world-federation and attract 


foreignm towards it ; the latter will eneble ii'do 
develop and expand further, adapting itself to the 
chani^ needs of time. To take an example, Bengali 
is our mother tongue ; Hindusthani, the Ungm /imea } 
English, the State language. The question of these tkree 
types of languages arises in our case because We are a 
vast federation of a large number of provinces, each 
having a quite distinct language and culture of its own. 
But in England, e,g,, these three are practically 
identical, and the matter is much simplified. 

Now, we easily see that Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
alone can be such a State language of India, as it was 
in the past. Those who claim Hindusthani as the State 
language on the basis of the majority of its speakers, 
forget this simple distinction between a common 
language or the lingua franca and a universal language 
or the State language. Hindusthani may at most be the 
common spoken language between the different 
provinces. But how can such a hybrid, nebulous chang- 
ing language', with its numcious varieties from mouth 
to mouth, fiom place to place — from Bihar to Kashmir — 
be the universal written language or the State language 
of the whole of India ? 

It may he contended that Hindusthani has to b 
developed and reformed first before it can be accepted 
as the State language. But our contention is that as we 
aHB fortunate enough to possess an already perfect, 
well-developed, universally acclaimed universal language 
in our midst, there is absolutely no point in wasting 
our time and energy in trying to evolve a more perfect 
language from the present imperfect one. Practically, 
its whole structure will have to be changed, new words 
coined, fixed rules of grammar framed — and that is an 
immense task, needing much time, money, .energy and 
scholarship. But if we can so easily avoid all these 
troubles, is it not rather unwise to face them ? This U 
more so, as it will unwarrantably elevate a mere 
provincial language to the status of a supra-provincial 
State language, thereby creating a feeling of bitterness 
in the rest of the country. 

Under the present circumstances when inter- 
provincial wranglings have assumed such a serious form, 
we think, it is best to -avoid further conflicts by keeping 
all of them and their languages on precisely the same 
level. That is why, we would not even recommeixJ 
Bengali, by far the richest and the sweetest, the most 
vital and 'progressive of all the provincial languages, as 
the State language of India. For, we know that it would 
create so much bitterness that any ultimate gain there- 
from will be practically lost. 

But Sanskrit alone stands apart ; it is not the 
language of any one of the province^, yet it is the 
language of all, being, as pointed out above, the paet 
root and the future seed of development of practically 
all of them. We are sure China and Russia, who were 
faced with the very same problem*, did not possess such 
a wonderful well-developed language, the n>ot 0^ 
essence of all the laoguafEes of the diSerent proviMM^i 
the es^easioii end tevdation of aB tbrir IWoNNit 
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oultiir^ i m laanuagfe tlmt 10, at the Mme time, univer- 
ddUy aeoleiiDed as the riehest aad the sweetest as the 
ttioist rigidly seientihc a&d vitally vigorous, as the most 
axteiest yet ever-fre^ laxiguage in the world. Otherwise, 
they Would have never rejected it on the funny plea 
of its being ^'dead'^ and out of date and what not. Of ail 
the nations of the world, we alone are blessed with such 
a peerless, universal language, still, we are persistently 
rdFusing to use it for the benefit of our free motherland, 
and striving to borrow from an absolutely foreign lan- 
guage like English, Arabic or Persian. What an irony 
of fate 1 

We do not think it is at all necessary to dwell, on 
the one hand, on the manifold merits of Sanskrit ; 
and on the other, refute the charge that it is a “dcad*^ 
language and to leMVf* it means going back to the 
Dark Ages. Fur, these aie loo well-known to be 
lepeatcd. But i\hat siirpusis us is that even a single 
Indian would daie to call Sandciil “dead”! We do 
not know wliat exactly is the connotation of the term 
“dead.” Ih'obably, it UM'uns a Ungingi* that has ce.ised 
to be spoken. But in that case, Sanskrit has never 
become ^‘dead ’ in India. In e\oiy ]»roMiK'c, tlien* are 
ciuite a few who not only ran, but actually do speak 
in Sanskrit. Furthei, the iu(‘ie fart lhal a language 
has ceased to be spoken for the tuuo being, is no 
argument foi its being rejected us ‘‘dead.” For, 
speech, after all, is a matter of habit, — \^hat is spoken 
today may cease to be so tomorrow through a change 
m habit and vice verm, Persian and English were not 
s)>oken at all before foreign conquest, but came to be 
so later on. If under foreign pressure, wc could learn 
a totally new language in those less progressive days 
of bondage, ^why cannot we learn our very own Sanskrit 
in these far more progressn e days of freedom ? 
Sanskrit was replaced by those foreign languages, not 
by our own sweet vill, but by foreign conquests 
alone. Is it not fit that as we have revived our Asoka 
Pillar and Dharma Chakra, we should revive {Sanskrit 
as well ? Further, as already pointed out, the State 
language is never the language of the masses, but of 
the intellectual few, and those few can easily learn 
it as their forefaihers did Persian and Arabic. 

^‘Dead” may also mean a thing that has become rot- 
t.e., has outgrown its use, its claim to continued 
eldstence and consideration. But even the most 
vigorous champion of modernism will not, we think, 
go to the length of denying the present-day utility of 
Sanakrit. As pointed out above, the development and 
expansion of almost all the provincial languages 
depend entirely on Sanskrit. And, it is needless also 
to point to th^ priceless treasures that Sanskrit con- 
tains, treasures of Philosophy, Religion, Ethics, 
Literature, Science, and Art, that can never giow dim 
with age or lose its pristine purity. 

"Dead’* may, again, mean a thing that has 
become "static,** lost its power of growth and 
re^ptoduetton ; its imer potentiality and vitality. But 
^ ooimotation as well, iSandtrit oaxmot 


be labelled as ”dead.” For, even though generally 
neglected as useless, Saxiskrit has never lost its produc- 
tivity. Original works are still being produced in 
{Sanskrit and Journals edited. Sanskrit dramas are still 
staged and highly appreciated. Mantras and stotras 
are still chanted in Sanskrit. So, when has Sanskrit 
m India become "dead”? 

Sanskrit is the only language that has stood the 
test of time, the ravages of foreign conquest, the cold 
contempt of people at large. It is the only language 
that has survived the vicissitudes of a long, chequered 
hislory of thousands of years. How can such a 
dynamic language be ever called “dead”? 

Other objections against Sanskrit, such as, it is a 
too difiicult language to be learnt or be of any use, 
too, can be easily be disposed of. “Difficult," after all, 
ij a relative term, and what is difficult today may 
cease to be so tomorrow through the simple device 
of taking it more seriously and paying more attention 
to it. Learning of Sanskiit has become now-a-days 
rather a matter of good joke than something serious 
needing attention and industry. If this attitude be 
changed, there is no reason why the study of Sanskrit 
should be more difficult than that of other languages. 
Sanskrit is such an accommodating language that if 
its rules of grammar, etc., be simplified and shortened, 
(o suit the present humdrum existence of ours, that 
would not m any way affect it at all. 

Just a >vord about another common objection 
against Sanskrit being adopted as the State language 
of India. It is said that to impose Sanskrit on the 
Muslim minority would be inconsistent with the ideal 
of a secular State. As against this, it may be pointed 
out, first, that the fundamental idea of democracy is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, so 
unless a measure curtails the fundamental rights of 
self-development of the minority, it cannot be rejected 
on the mere ground that the minority objects to it. 
Secondly, adopting Sanskrit as the State language no 
way imposes a foreign religion and culture on the 
Muslims and destroys their own. Their own languages, 
Urdu, Arabic, Persian, would, of course, be given full 
opporl unities for development and expansion. Even 
during the age of strife and suspicion, when the 
relation between Hindus and Muslims was that 
between the conquered and the conqueror, the Mus- 
lims in some cases patronised and enriched Sanskrit 
literature. Emperor Akbar, Sher Shah, Shah Jahan, 
who patronised Sanskrit literature and Data Sikoh, 
Mohammad Shah, Abdur Rahman, who themselves 
contributed to it amply prove this. So, why cannot 
they, under improved condition of perfect equality 
and fraternity, accept the universal language of India 
as their State language? But the most important 
thing^to take note of here is that of the total number 
of X^ian Muslims, not more than one-third speak 
Urdu or Hinduathanl, the rest speak the regional 
languages like Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, etc. So, if 
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Sanakiit be the Slate language, no additional injuatice India. For, Bengal has ever been the cradle of 
will be done to them over and abovf» the Hindus. revolutionary movement in India. This is more #£> 
Primary and Seoondaiy ednoation, of course, will because Bengal has also been one of the foremost 
bo imparted through the unother longue. But University contributors to Sanskrit learning. Bengal hag 
edimtion and that at the Centre should liavo the proud honour of being the land of one of the greatest 
Slate language as the medium. There will also evolve of Vcdic Seers, Dirghatanas ; the groat founder of 
in course of lime a hnouo franca (like Prakrit in the ancient Samkliya^ Philosophy, Kapila ; the most 
Ancient India) or even in a democratic State, pledged famoub cominentotar on the 'logical Vaisesika Philo- 
to mass education anci adult fnincluse, the Stale sophy, Sridhara ; the greatest author of the Mimamsa 
language is ne\er exactly the l.insiuage of the masses, PhiJosoidiy, Bhavatleva ; the most famous exponents 
for the .simple reason that s])oc(‘b from mouth to of Navya-Nayava. Nu^ ya-Smriti, Tantra ; one of the 
mouth invariably distoits a language in such a way most well-known medical writer, Chakrapani ; the 
that its purity of slock or fixity of form is lost, making gu'atest Jyjical po('t Jayadeva and so on. So, let 
it totally unfit to be the umveisal Stale language Bengal ])m^e anew the truth of the 'prophetic fitaie- 
It ifl fit that Bengal should lake the lead in this uuuit . “What Ihuigal thinks today. India will think 
movement for making Sanskrit llie Slate language of lomorro\\.“ • 
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PUBLIC HEALTH POLICY IN INDU 

Bv Captain K.. B. ROY, m.b tCal.) dj\h. (Cal.), i.m.s. (Retd.) 

At the outset let rac point out that for the purposes of epidemics in India have al^^ays Iiccn irated hack to these 
our ronsidcTUllon heie wc shall lake the meaning of the partic’uJai souices; an outbreak of diolera throughout 
Horcl Public Health in its lileial sense and include all the tnuiUiy aflei some fan or fesUval at Benaies or 
aspects of activity of the Govcinmcnt that directly oi AHuhabad oi some ollici place in these endemic areas is 
indirectly aileet the healtli of the public At present llieie so eomnion that it goes completely unnoticed by the 
is practically no general policy dppli(abl(‘ to the whole of public .Some districts of Biliai, some pails of Bombay 

India in any aspect of public health activity ; and I shall Province and some paits of Madub Pro\ince are mich 

try to show that llieie is urgent need for such policy in endemic spots foi plague; and there is no doubt that it 

our countiy. Jt may lie said that undti the pn sent Govern- is horn these parliculai spots only that plague spreads 

inent of India Acts, Public Health is a provincial subject to other parts of India in epidemic waves; it is more than 
with a few restricted matters only bting under the direct probable that the outbreak ol plague in Calcutta, after an 

control of tlie Centre; but the same argument also holds interval of more than 40 years, in April 1948 was a 

good for other subjects like education internal affairs of diiecl imi>orlation of the disease from the neighbouring 

the provinces (Home affaii'!), and yet tliai has not Province of Bihar, though since then, due to various 

jvevented co-ordinaird general ull-lndiu policies being icasons, Calcutta itself threatens to develop into an 

formulated and enfniced for these sub|cei-, to the bene endemic plague area. Tuberculosis of the lunga is 

fit of the whole country. highly pievalent in all the towns and cities of India and 

The first thing that sliikes the nmul of any public from there is spreading to the rural areas. Examples 
health worker in this countiy is that the whole country like this can be multiplied by any public health worker in 
is more or less uniformly unlieallliy and disease-ridden India, and yet we are still waiting to see even the beg^- 

and that the major causes of death au pi act cally the ing of any •ichemc to prevent the spread of a communicable 

same in all the provinces, rliough the mculence of parti- disease from one province to another, even though “pie- 

eular diseases may vary irom inovince to province and vention of interprovincial spread of diseases’* is one of 

from lime to time; another very important fuel is that the subjects under direct control of the Central Ministry 

there are particular parts of India whicli are well-known of Health. 

as the borne of particular diseases in the endemic fo'm Ajnothrr very important subject that is in a com- 

that particular disease is present at that particular pletely chaotic state due to this lack of all-India policy 

spot more or less throughout the year) ; and it is also is the control of the quality of foods and drugs sold to 

well-known that the spread of a disease from such an the public. In this matter India today is more backward 

endemic spot to other parts of India or even to other than India at the time of Emperor Asoka; as is welh 
parts of the world is a common occurrence. The lower known from his rock-edicts, there was more effective 

parts of the Gangetic valley and some places in Madras control of adulteration of food in India at that time 

Province show the incidence of cholera cases practically than we have at present. Where other civilized countries 

throughout the year: and almost all the major cholera cf the world are trying to give almost cent par cent 
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^ iM yf AAi itt 9MM0I iw^c^lSttM ^ IWM 
#tl(| Wt*> All i^e ttt Mtaale^ll Ka», 
4»/mil& «lf lie Muniutwl Aat of (In* ‘Ug tcrwm lk« 
fikHat)»y, «te<, fo&tam may provigiom for food 
And ysi to teil the truih, as w il 
|pi tha itt09t unobservant member of llie public 

H absolutely no control ovci drugs and there is 
|4iaotleally no control over foodstuffs so far as their 
jqfttality i.s conctnud The mam reasons lor tins sute of 
affairs are : (1) Ihe kw prescribed legal standards for 

foodstuffs vary fiom piovmce to piovmee the mustaid 
ell that IB Considered b( lo /r slanda d m Bengal will pass 
the stand&rd of Bihar (2) Praiicnlly the only all India 
Acts under wliicli the sale of btlovv standard foodstufls 
or di uga can be punishtd at ull aie ibc scclions in the 
Indian Penal C dc deal ng wi h tin ohciiceH of 
^Vuisance^’ and ebeahng , and w t) out g ing into the 
details of thest hgal pioMsious 1 i in tell ibe it der 
that It 19 next to impossibi to an^ conv ct ons in su(h 
cases under the pic-jent laws (3) Iht various Municipal 
Acts about food and drug eontiol hive betn Iramed 
aCco ding to the whim*' and fancits of the local Icgi^a- 
turcs. lo give an example of tlu futility of these Muni- 
cipal Acts under the Bengal Municipal Art it is the 
local Mumeipahty oi Dstrni Boaid at the i< commend 
ations ef the H< alth C ffiLer who i" m ciupk^te of that 
body, who are u^jponsibk foi imLiatmg prosecution for 
any contia\cntKm of Ihosf food iiul diug laws , and it is 
a well known fact tlal under tlu c\ sling conditions th< 
local bus IK smen arc uiuilly the most influential mem- 
bers of these lonl B dies, the tonscqucncc is that llio 
Health Officer thuds it best to tu n a blind eje to these 
CCntiravenliona, both for the stability of his job and albo 
fer the peace cf his mmd Obviously the position is not 
ao bad in Provuictb like Madia*^ wbcie all Health OllKers 
Oovernmeiil rmpkiytes (4) All laws for the contiol 
ol the qual ty of drugs in this country, and there are 
very few of them are rendered n n effective by the 
dbsancc of legal standards for the drugs and also by the 
ahsaxiCe of proper mach nery to enforce these laws \t 
many of the drugs manufactured bv cither Indian 
fomgn manufacturers and sold 4n this country would 
aepderad the manufactuiei and the sellei liable to 
of imprisonment in any other civib/ed country 
of the foreign manufacturers in order to evade 
atrict Drug Control laws of then own countr es adopt 
iiiovice» to prove that the diugs are for consump- 
4|l {udia or some other equally unfortunate country, 
4oVice la the stamp on the bottle Tropical 

/ OM of tlw noanttanulaUoiM of the Hetltb 

i|ijA4 l>e4^|ofiii|eot Committee ^%er« CommittH;) 

, % 19tt bjr tlM SteOk CKwininMRt of 

lHai ^iS lp wi «fcM A» juMmi 



A (Ml fMiiik'XI DliMtktt. Mottaii.'fniii 

bm the ^im mi m 4 &i^ mm «dBder. Wilif 

proposal soundi wy ifwoiijljMe even hr^ui m mvm 
sense po^nt of view. Apart bm thv «f perscmal 

difficulties ahotit co-operation berween ihtidldal cl^ela 
in One distuet each thinking his own apltnre to be the 
most imp Ttant this dual system can Ubf tU any 
impiovement in the present condi ions Tv |||we au 
example of the present arrangement (U lht| 

Provincial Admm strative Chief is one person— iho DliAa- 
lor of Health Services, but when we go down thtV tdeiS 
aichy the po iti n is completely confusing; die C|^ 
buigeon is a Government servant and is .n sole 
of giv iig ticatmrnt to the people, the District or MttUicd^t 
Pal Htalih Cfiicf'r is an employee of the Looal Do 4 y 
and h duty is t rdy to e,ive ad ilcC to hiS supetibro about 
the i iipiovtn eat of heahh of the local populat on and 
then time is the Sub d vi lonal Health Officer who 
a Govt Dinrnt employee hut whose duties and xesponali* 
bil lies art n wheie well definid, thus here we have the 
vtry intrresiing «itiidiion that giving treatment 10 iho 
people IS the respons bilitv of a qualified medicaii manu 
but the respons biiity for keeping the people 
aher all is the more important task, devolyeO on dm 
Chaitman of ihe Local Body who is usually a Hon* 
me heal man Ihe le^uU of this tnple control at tbo 
iKiitoni even though iiommally uniued at the top, ts all 
to( apparent in the state of health in the X^ovmoe, In 
(futiasi lo this is the setup in the Province of Madiaa; 
tint pioMnci hvs the most progioasive and conproheu*- 
sue PuIiIk Hcalih J aws in the form of Ma^taa Consoh- 
ditcd Public Ilf jilth Act 1939 all the Health Offioeitt arg 
Goveininent civanls but the old system ol dual Cont^l 
wj h all it<' diawbacks continue there. 

In the matter of medical education and Covcruniant 
ncogn lion of mtdical degrees the present a tangemcnta 
art txiieimly confusing In sime Provinces like BCngi^l, 
ih( Prov ncial Govenimennt s bent upon produciul^ a* 
ni iny d( i ors at* po^=ibh in ^he shortest lime by *upg!radias|;’ 
of ail imdieal schools however ill-equipped by $taft}ng 
Tacuhies’ of Indian System of Medicine and oduW 
\arioiis ‘Systems* of hcahng the sick by start n|t 
^drifts of classes in the medical colleges, some other Ih^ 
smee-f like Bombay or Hnited Provinces follow a mono 
steady policy, ihe result is that a prefix ol Ot^ W Stb 
common as sparrows in India today and is no criMpPSdh 
of the minimum husic medical qualificat on of ihO |9nrs0il 
using It The Madros Government has a Wlotui tyatein 
whereby the doctors practising Ayu vedic 
Dr (lud ) before ther names II fhi^ 
is n )t brought lo an end soon^ a tjbno^ |4ay whoh 
a foreigner will be startled to m 
(Homo), Dr (Ind-), Dr, {0*) otot ibi ^^jrMod*^ 
Rfsllsters. 

It is mk M pt^ ikm t« idao diteotlf m 




pQiitfible ka the unsatisfeetory recerda of the vatioua 
iuetitutes for medical research that are maintained by the 
Central and Provincial Governments m this country. 
There la no dearth of medical talents in India who are 
capable of conducting medical researches oi the highest 
ordeTy but this talent is wasted at present because of the 
following reasons (1) Iherc is nobody to give them 
proper guidance and (2) there is no dirangement to 
give them adequate imancial aid while they art thus 
engaged In other cauntrus, pioblcms for rtstaith are 
usually set by the Govtrnmtnt of tin country ur by 
mtmbtrs oi the publu eg businessmen, this ensures 
that most of the rcscdiclics are of immediate pratical 
beiieiit to the ouiiuy lln Dm i lor of a if starch 
institute IS person illy responsible for »,iving jiropci 
guidance to the students But in this (ountiy both tin 
factors arc often lacking, many of tin 1) ri( oia oi 
research instituteb coniine tlnii flnlv dutus lo signing 
ofiictal papeta or ut most to (Ulivtnng nomc loutine 
lectures to an audience of simJLnt^ oi tin puolu Ibc 
financial arrangemciits for ic starch art tven non iinsdlis 
factory Ihe Indian Rcbcarch l^und 7 Vsso< idiion js piac 
Ucally the only agency thtough vvludi the (government 
of India tries to entourage medical lescaich in this 
counl‘'y, but this organisation has become too ofTiLial in 
its outlook, and the lesult is the routine natuic of the 
work turned out by students woiking under this land, 
the scholarships arc inadequate in amount (Rs 200 300 
per month), and t o much resuicltd m then btopt bo 
far as the Provincial (>ovcin mntH au (onctriifd ihc sliu 
of affairs is even worse, thiy nio>tly txptd ihu 
medical febearch should In cirritd out tiiiui with ut 
any financial help at all or at most a sniJl alli^antc 
of Rfc 100 - lor so should <lo 11 is my wo k of fi.mlamcmal 
mcdual importance hi<n turned out by any d the 
nuinetous mtdical tullipts that arc in (Xistcnte in India 
for the last 100 years ^ \nd \ti India has givm hiiih 
to a number of most bi illiant medical men oi whom iny 
country in ihe woild may hi proud 

One very recent txample of (onfusid thinking on 
the part of the Central Ministry of lit dih is lU striding 
of Indian medical men to 1 uropt and Amciica ioi iughtr 
training I cannot speak of oihci professions but so far 
as medical profession is lonifmed in all its aspects, the 
training in the best medical colli ges of India is in no 
iway infcnor to similui training in any other pari of the 
world, another veiy obvious fact is that the public 
health problems of India aic t tally dlTerent from those 
in Europe or America, what is the earthly use of sending 
Btudenta abroad to leain sptcialibcd surgery of the (hi1d> 
hood when we can not picvtnt 160 to 200 children dying 
from ^niple prevcntible diseases wjihin one year of Inrth 
out of evfery 1000 children born in this country^ If only 
th^ auil^ties were dear in their mind that what India 
wgttts ll/very good medical men and not merely vain 


propaganda about foreign qnaSoatioiuii the mn^lSr 
spent in appomting some of the teadera cd med^ 
thought from Europe and America to eeme diain for 
post-graduate study in the leading univeraities of th|a 
country, would have served the purpose much better in 
that many more students would have been benefited, 
and also those professors would have been able to teach 
about conditions as they exist ii) this country. Is it not 
a pity that so mucli money is being spent in sending a 
few sLudciitb abroad lo gel foieign tiainmg, when the 
Ministiy of Ikalth lias no scheme whatsoever about how 
all this iitwl\ acquired kiu w ledge, for whatevoi they 
arc woilh is ,.ojug to be used foi the benefit of the 
country' It i a sad commeuLary on the aimless policy 
cf the aiilho It (s that uliiJc they ha^e not yet thought 
of a single scheme whcichy the general pracUlioner, the 
baLkhm of llu me deal piofcssion in uii\ counuy can 
uncJeigo a pcnodnal icIrcNin t uisc foi his own benefit, 
uch as 1 aviilahh in In^^hnd and Arntrrca, they are 
hcnl upon hiving a few do/tn hi^hlv qualified special- 
ists l)y stnding ihrm lo fuui,^n coimtritb 

1 th nk I li ive piodiKcil ciioUr^h evidence to bhow 
that lilt formiliUon of all In i a polic c in public health 
mat 111*, is ill urtjCiU and tsstnlial matur leaving aside 
aJ] legal qii l)]d< s ahou Jh vine lal Autonomy in a tast 
but closely kmi counin like India what cun he the func- 
tion of a Ministiy at the (.tnt r taept that of co ordlna^ 
ing the actvjties of the Provincial Minisuus and formu- 
lating genera] p licies for iheir guidance^ h n, a pity 
that when the A\oihl flealih Gig iiusition is tiying to 
(ooidinale the public health ndiMlies in all ihc countries 
in the world w'uii tin t id of niy c ominun c able 
disease iion ni coiinti) ij ano licr makes the formei 
a culpiit in tlir bar of wojid OiHn oa the (ovcrnnunl of 
Tn lia I JkIknc in Idling things 1 r as they are India 
too h ck\ arci in pubic health matters to let pobtical 
cxptdeinics allow lo hinder piOf,iess 

India Ins become independent since last 21 months, 
and 24 months is Ji long lime in the life of a nation that 
IS irjing t rise Germany and lapaii have risen f om their 
ashes in last 2 lo t ye irs in two years’ time England 
his tuined her^lf from a wai-wea’-y nilion without food 
and without finiiucs again into a firsi alt World Power 
What IS lucking in India is the* appieciation on the part 
of tlu auhorilKs of the basic importance of having a 
heal by popiihlion, how can the fiimer grow more food 
when 3 days in a week he is down with malaria^ How 
can the indusir al woiker put all hs heart in the wotk, 
when hr oi some member ol Ins family «s suffering fioxu 
tiihcuulosis^ How can a nation gel respect from the real 
of the world when its people are known t6 be devitalised 
with e hr one chseu'^^cs, when the homeland of that nation 
IS known as the hot-bed of all kinds of diaeasea that 
are synonymous with filth, poverty and neglect? 
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Out can hardly open a newspaper or a magazine now* 
a^ays without coming across a reference to the acute 
food problem or an appeal from some top-ranking leader 
for public cooptiati n The public art being asked to 
grow more and eal less The Prune Minister of India 

has pskrd the people to treat tin ‘■ilualion as wax 

erne gcnr> Duiing llu li^'l six uion 1 s then have lecn 
numerous onfeiejres on food ml agneiilhire and \isits 
by einirent frui i^n exieils as uhjsa ][ ^ lo lu hoped 
that all th H Jalued f<\(»-ih em pul of ih^ 

Governmenl indicate i led a^^ ' e nin^ o i ,oii nre 
of the pioldem and a d Kinun te n o iind i le 1 and 

permamni solution of lius nosi djfieuU Imi lu ent pio 

bltrti Let me rce ill win l I w ulc thue years a^o in 
this connection 

“One hopes that the inlfren (m a^Tj ultnu) is 
not just a passing phase the laltsi hoi by hut has 
come to stay and the url a i population tin Go cm 
ment as wdl as il in r lh,,en sia will not sink back 
to snug (oniplartiuv < ncf the present ciisis pisses 
by Oi the next ensis will lome as a cyclone withr 
out warn ng i inoolmg ill moor ngs and carrying 
everything hefoif n luyond the poss hiliiy of iijmii’’* 

My hope did not male lal sc With tlu a tainmint 
of mdependtmt the cuUiyatoir who swctis from < irly 
dawn till sunset was again ic legated to the liackctround 
Let me hope, now at length llu ical place ol ihc (ulii- 
vatir in the economy of the roiinlry i ill lx it o>,nis<d 
ind he Will be gi\i n at hast is miuh alUnlioii as the 
mill-owner and llu mdustiial 1 boui though Ic any iiol 
rt lit to lockout-, or strikis On h m deptn G iht iilu- 
mate fate of India 

If official estimate^ ran he rtlud on tlurt is no 
reason why West Bengal though the most ihukly popu 
luted province in the (Iniou and including laige ateas 
of rather poor soil cannot be made self suiru u iil in her 
fo<#l supply in the near future It miy howtver bt 
n cesaary for some lime yt t to dej end on iht G nut imports 
to feed the industrial population, most of whom conic from 
outside the province and au mami} whr it consumers 
Moreover, wheat md pulses can be grown more o onomi- 
outside than within the province, and it will be 
cheaper to impoii them growing thobo crops wlich are 
inoie suitable to her soil and climate Wcgt Benga siioul'* 
dien be able to balance her food economy within a 
reasonable time Attention should therefore be concen- 
trated on the increased production of ncre and extension 
of subsidiary crops. It will be necessay to prepare both 
loug^teim and shortterm plana, although the immediate 

* Cstt ^ la# JIM, pp* 74. 


concern must be with the latter. Ajmong the long-term 
plans the most important a^e 

1 Replacing the piesent fragmented, uneconomic 
hold ngs by compact economic family units 

2 Large scale irrigation projects 

It is now accepted by all who have studied the 
sub'fft that the gicate i obstacle to any substantial 
impi vcmciu in the p esent sysum of agriculture is the 
wistig involifd in workui" fiagnien^cd uneconomic 
ho]dnc‘’ This has icsulicd eern apart fiom the lack 
of inicnsi on llu pari of the cullivatoi as a mere tenant, 
III lov*. n even dircfti n from ploughing till the disposal 
« f tlu pro uj{ c ! Ills dg in is 1 1 gc l> due to the present 

s\«^itm of 1 nd nu c This should be abolished and 

replaced by a s\stcm which will lesio c the land to the 
jc ual tillci® of llu oOil and illow an economic unit for 
cich family 

It lus been demonstrated bith by experiments 
and exp( fence iha the yield of iice can be nearly 
doubled by the timely appluaton of water, wh ch is 
\ny often wanting in the most crucial peiiod Ihis can 
i)f m St economically supplied through large projects, 
SI (11 s tlu Dinodir \ ilky and the Mor project, both of 
which will ]n\olve large expendituie and take a long 
lime to milun Aci rding lo the Prospectus of Agricul- 
ture for ^ cs/ B(ng(tl published by the Sccretaiiat of the 
A1 n sin of Agncnl I r( tlu ana se»ved by Government 
aid pjvit( canals j*. only 2 6 pir cent of the ciopped 
arc I ind tint by t inks and ot'ur sources which must be 
in th( lulUK of gimsswork mother 10 5 per cent or 

13 I pn cent o’" the t Ual cropped area for immediate 

immist nliamc must then foie be pitted on olher 
nu ihods I he (iijtf among which arc 

1 In casing the cioppcd area by reclaiming un- 
cultu)aid( estate and extension of double ciopping 

2 Helping the cultivators t » oht un the max mum 
yield fion the soil by the practice of simple scientific 
methods, eg , hy using inipro\ ed seeds, manures and 
tools and protectinf ciops fiom insects and other poat^ 

Accoiding to Di Burns ♦ an increase of 30 per cent 
in the yuld of piddy cm be obtained, 5 per cent by 
tho usa of irnpioved seeds, 20 per cent from ma{iU70s, 
and S per rent from protection from msects and 
As a matter of fart the writer has frequently obtained 
increases of over 20 per cent on wide areas ftoiii the 
use of improved seeds alone, when properly usnd It 
wotfd also appear that there are large possibilities o£ 
extending the irrigated area by executing small irrigation 

• T^cIMogied pPtuMuiM of A$riauUurot in 
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IKDojdoiir^ llaf mM tfso lt4p m 

tW ^it vitWi;«^s by opening up sUtc^d kh^ Aud 

rliv^l. M A comv^tyve animate a 10 par ceiit marease 
ixlay bia expact^d by the use oC improved aeeda and 
l^auiirea tod another 10 pa cent by irigation projecti* 
1R|*fc would mult in an increase of 7,08080 tons of 
^Ifein T*ce per annum over the five ^^ears average of 
8& 40,400 tons given in the Prospectus. An inciease of 
anolbei S,SOO tons may be eypecterh according to the 
same source, from the reclamation of new areas As in 
rice wheat may be ctptcted to t'lve an extra yuld of 
S 160 tons over (he annual avnagf of 2^>800 tons 
would raise the total of ceieaK by 7 18 740 tons apart 
fiOm the inrrcnsr from pulse and otlui Mibidun ciops 
£n hiS Radio broadcast ol lb< 18tli ]iil\ ilu ilon’bV 
Mmlstei of rjv*il Supp^fq s‘atcd r! if th< ^ai onin^, 
IS maintained according to tl < pu*' nt r( ih West 
Bengal would need to impo t 4’iOfXX) tons of cf reals 
annuany) hut to help India to Ik come If milb ont this 
should be reduced to two Luf' lit fintlei miied i)i t 
the Agruultwie Depirtncni hoped to jn ic i^c ilu food 
pltiduciion l>v 2^ 000 tons within tin nt\t tv^o years 
ie„ by 60000 tons of \us rm and loO^XlO ions of 
winter nee and Rabi crops If ar, po nted out ci lici 
in this note bu’k of tin whe u and pulse icquiKiicrts 
aie imported from outaidc tluic is no rcison why these 
modest expectations should not be icali'*erl and Wist 
Bengal should not be practically stlf-^u^h( le a if not m 
two years at least in the nenr futuic 

All this, however postulalts iln fulhlhnuil of one 
indispensable condition Ilu valiu of all these stlunus 
lunludmg my own deprnds on Ihtn successful execution 
rather than on the paper cstinniis ihii is on the culu 
valors using the seeds and innnurcs for the puipost 
fat whiOh they an i&siied ( oinpl imls an even now 
persistent that the seeds an not available in lime they 
do not fulfil the pionuse hcif) om In a Kccni 1 ilL at 
the Royal Asiai c Society Mi S K Do I C S 
tgry to the Minist y of Ag culiuif h i ported to hm 
staled that the cullivitois aic uni illm^ lo piv for the 
sm^ irrigation char ts or ilu hill pm. f the ailihiial 
manures, and that it is not possible to conliiuu to Siipp’y 
them free or at itduccd rales nu’c ,n ui\ jr du (o<-i of 
the general tax-payer This is a cleai mduaiion that 
the cultivato s still remain nm nvintd j he nmiks 
of Sii John Russel the Biitish igiicultural cxpeit 
made over ten yeais ago, \^ou d apptai lo ht m i u» 
today as when made ‘‘The new stUctions and \irictc« 
which represent the h ghest acliKvcmtnis o the ^ndun 
Agricultural Science ( arc only used to a very limited 
The ryot* continue unaffected by tlie enormous 
made on their behalf/* Ihis shows that a inimn- 
«tfon IS still nece'isaiy among the c ultiva ors in tlie 
^*Iadia/’ as 80 aptly put by the the immortal 
pMv h^ home in the village but her office in the 
SiS'e h/sve ;so Jong concentrated on the office 
atod uegluptisfd home* The process must be reversed, 


i 

loa UMa 

-«IQitg«i turn be rMwoUated. fhH Mt9| Ml fl# «nllir H 
iiKimsed food predadiHoo, but in Mcyinl Mil IwMl* 

The past lailurfft of the €row More Fo^ 
and other similar schemes, have bOen due hrgi^ iO 
want of expert supei vision and want ot mass eontaal 
It is necessary to conduct demonstrations in the cultiii^^ 
tors’ fields on a ^.^lde scale to convince them of tbe 
superiority of the Tccommendcd methods and to eanilpe 
that the seeds and manures are used for the purpose 
foi wh ch they arc issued It is only then that the 
paper estim lies w 11 show a( tiial results This would 
ic quire an efi ciciK it Id slaff trained not only in the 
s icuf f but tlu ail Ol aj,n(ulimc woiKing under the 

(loK RLipcivi ion ol ( ho lia>t j slake and faith 

111 iht buccfs^H of the work Ihc sum nor d rcction 
^lio iJd ils M 111 I h h mils D iR only then that the 
^iihoid nalc ! uT on whom will ]< the idlimale responsi- 
hiliiy of tin smit il c\f(uh n of tlu schtrii can be 
111 pjud wilh ih n (f j \ ( n 1ms sm and infect the 

<uja\iio I hi ] 1(1 n cull or i^ miih r <“0 fo dish 

1101 rons(i\ii ( 1 IS fuipiciiil) dfpeltd, he knius a 

, ood tl iiig wit 1 he .L'^ Ji Iln whoh l)i pailmental 

iridchmrv imiM If Jv uu f 1 ind ^,(ai(d for ntensive 

wok m the \ ili cs if sub 'sn ul te^ultb arc to bo 
ache ved ^ol onI\ tit pulrlu 1 lu lit Department it- 
self, niu^t woik os if 11 ) an cmeigcnty 

Rfhullb on such i mi'-s sc h cannot however be ob- 
tained b\ oflniil iffoit^ ilont , non official co-operation 
should be abo ei li t< 1 It s j her unfo lunate that 
tl)f onr depaitmci whi h is (nn.diu/, wiln the welfare 
of the Incest ‘•(c ion of th( jijiulilion s lalher out of 
toiieh with the puldic Lsecpl nre pnss nfeufnees the 
piihin line little knon l( rlfro of its «icfiMtios The 
Prosp((tu^ vj AmidiJluic jot It ('-t fienga/ published 
ovn M\ months )^o itti eled liltk atlontion except fiOm 
a few specnlihlM Jt is m led ihat agricultural com- 
iiiiiee^^ consi^iinp ol officj ds anil non officials should be 
oigdiubeel in everv llni n, Ihana Sub divis on and Dia- 
tiKt Ifeadejii irif rs culmmal in a eenlul organisation 
at Cahiitla It will Ik ihm ehiiy lO examine the pro- 
a nines h>i then k^]k ive areas advise the department 
al out the i uUlity ^ ncl help the stiff to establish contact 
will the cultivatois Fin officials should he ch sen JiOl 
only fiom the h lie ulhin but irom alked depalt- 

inents \on-offiLi 1 niunbers must Inve actual contact 
nith rural rond riou> It is ( n'y by a close coordination 
ol an rffic till (’X’)f t SefF woiking m co-nperation With 
offiiers of ssUr clepai ments and with non-officials that 
the confidence of the culiivaiois can be secured and ^Jie 
suet ess of such schemes assured All p obletAs affeOting 
rural life must 1 c viewed as a whole and attad^ed 
^simultaneously under a eo ordinated organisatioti. Aiso- 
eulture, industry, education, aamtat’on must be treated 
as links in a single chain to diag India tout pf the 
picseni morass If one link toapa, the whole chawi |triil 
break 



Hr B. IL FAEASiC^ 


heiimg to the Indo^Bmmm stock 
Tbi^ rmogmo i^^ividual libMy» social equality and 
ui^V^mal fratei’Hity They lead a jo>ous and happy- 
go«)uohy existence, free and careless as the birds of 
the air. The Burmese "girls enjoy a measure of free- 
dom which their Western up-to-date educated sisters 
also envy. The run-away marriages arc very common 
there Ihe Burmese couple ^an very ta'^ily prove 
theh’ mairnge m couit by oprnly living logo her as 
husband and vifo Ihty rui dn otc( c uh olhoi b\ 
mutuil (ousont Mam g( is nol a idigioiis ((rr nopy 
among the Buimt'^c With lh( in the imniigo is a 
puicly worldly hu‘«in(^s like (iitfimg into j) utm riship 
Most of tlu Huimf^o ninnig(s ui doiu m seen I 
without anj slum of pomp oi d si 1 iv iuo oi thicc 
hnnds will la fall d fpii t]> to the liou l ind the 
man and woman will cit logcthfi md thus bfcoue 
husband and wih T Ik in ik d IIk gul dots n >( 
change even aftci bdiothal lluic is nothiiu to i 
stranger to istcrtaiii wlulhoi slu b( in mud oi not 
01 who^f witc sh( i \ Ihirrn in fill is ti(( to nuin 
any youth of in\ nationilitv if tlujr bf lo\o Ic 
tween tlu two blu ( ui divoicc hnu U there be luy 
reason to do so and this sh can do 1 a / aiig to the 
elder of the \ilhige and j) ittiiig be foie hi p her 
grievances If hri loinphints an just, they arc nc\er 
refused A mmud Biinm woman is nioi fiee and 
indo])eiide nt than inv 1 uiopi in luh e m ii m the most 
advanced ‘^labs 

Housewitls Lue 

She ke/ps her i>iopeit\ ns her own Mairiagc does 
not confer upon the husband an\ light oi title ovci his 
wife’s propoity, either whxt she g< t-. as dowi> or whit 
she earns oi iiihcnts subscc]u< hII-n it all rein u ns hci 
own as does all remain his own But nominally the 
piopeily aiquiud afbi the iii image is held jointly 
All the money and possession which she bungs with 
her on mariiage aie kept caicfully sciiiraU foi the 
benefit of hci childitn oi hens ind she i irrics hei 
propeity away with hci if hhc is divorced besides anv- 
ihing she may hivi iddcd to it m the mtdirn by h i 
pwn trading or by inhenline'c With u-> muiiige 
means to a girl an ulUi busking of hei old ties the 
bcgmmng of a now life of a ni w iesponwbilit3 Not 
so with a Burmese girl Slic is still to herself enjoying 
kl'<‘ ^qual rights, liberty and pnvilcgcb as she was used 
to enjoy before Lvery Bui man house is a miniatuie 
form of mct'ly decor it ed girdm well inanged and 
fully furnished with sent ns, fuimture, etc They aic 
'^ery fond of flowers which they fiv m their haii and 
sandal dust at their faces Looking at their sense of 
decorhtioti one is apt to remember the stones of faiiy 
tales. But like nature when they get angry they are 
fieriCie tha n evep the woist thunderbolt Tliere are 
veiy imahy rotuahoes played out every day in the du^ 
^de Mif wat), in the deep shadow of the palm grovesi 


m the lununoua aaghts by the riverside, romances 
end sometimes m temble tragedies Social difierexM^ 
are not so great as with us and the barrier is easily 
ov ercome It is often heard that a fair damsf^l of a nch 
aribtocralic family is permitted to marry an ordinary 
poor man if there be a fair share of love between the 
two 

SlMPUCETT AND QAimT 

Nothing 18 fuithfr from the Burmese than the 
be ling of ft\clii‘>iv eiu >s With us when we have madq 
i little mon(;y wc kcoj) It to be a next egg to make 
nioif fiom Not o a Bin mm, he will spend it He 
dots not c iif to add field to held or com to com The 
m( H fi(t tbit hr ha money causes him no pleasure. 
\ir j(\ ii> woith to him whit it will buy Riches have no 
itrirtim foi him, when his patch of paddy land has 
b (11 1 C ipcd his only (onicrn is to pass the time and 
tint not i vin difinnlt in ittei when he has plenty of 
rill loots nd b(tcl nuts He piefers remaining free and 
p) I to Ik ng Ixjimd and rich The Burmese give in 
(hiiilv ill niou in iiopoiiion to their wealth than any 
othd p j 1( ll IS ill given stiaight from the giver’e 
hdiii When lie docs nuke a large sum of money be 
spends it til foi sciint pious woik and rejoices in the 
tliouglit lint this will mict with its reward in the next 
woild 1 i dunk ind be ruirv H the maxim of this 
ii(( lh(u u( mnutncrtble rest-houses and monae- 
lei 1 C s in Buima ou emnot go 100 yards along any 
10 id witliout finding them They arc free to all Any 
stiuigfi iriiy vv ilk into the monastery and have his 
shelUi then 

ThMALFS Le\I> BrSlNESS 

Atiording to the faith of the race, every Bnrman 
IS to bt(omt a monk once in his lifetime He must 
v\c ii V How ft 11 mints hive his ho id, give up all his 
(ormcction with monr> nd women and lead the austere 
li i ot » BiJihnn(h n begging his food from door to 
dooi Ji lies too often adopt such disciplinary life. 
HurniM vnvvs ire alw »\s somewhat limited They are 
loo pinny wise for big business The small retail trade 
giving i penny hoic and i pinny there just suits them 
snd tlu / have nbnost made it a close profession Most 
of the utail dciltrs lure ire Burmese girls and women, 
detint snd tiesh m thtir white jackets with flowers in 
then Imr lluv sie voiy swec't in their talk with their 
iiHtomci ind show him then goods evem if he shows 
them no inebnitiuii to bin They are* more jnduslnous# 
astute and cartful in all their dealings All court cases 
rtgirding dispute -5 about money or land are mostly 
conducted by females They are more business-lkfi 
thai their males m this respect All Burmese lodies are 
adept at rolling cheroots Both sexes are proud of the 
length of their hair and it is not uncommon to see it 
leecbmg below their knee and down to the ankles Both 
m«»n and women are in the habit of adding to its size 
by mterweavmg false tresses. Now-a-days in many 
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BunaeM j!ia06$ ktib «inle and famale crop i»ir 

m the tip4CHdate W'estem fadwoti 

A li^ark^k tmit of the Burmese character is 
the|r tisturillmj^ss to mtcrfore m other people's affairs 
ChatS Wfifht commit suicide in Burma and no one would 
Stp|> him It 18 his own look-out, they would say "If he 
Whnts to die why should we pi event him ? What busi- 
ness IS It of ours Suppose if any man drifts down 
from Bhamo to Rangoon in a log, no Burma boatman 
would tty to pick him up unless he calls for help If 
a stmiLir case would }ia\o aijiearcd m India he would 
have been foicibly sivcd cveiy mile of his jouiney 
The Burmese boatman would onl> liugh at him and 
ask htm humoioiisly how ho h gcltiiis on WIku is the 
Indian boatman would hiK him <Mit in a bo it saving 
him de^jpitf himself Never belirvc loi a mouunt tbit 
thw IS cold-ill art Nowhon is Uiru any mm so 

good-liouUd as a Biniin so u Jy to Ji< Ip ?o hos 
pliable, so ihariUbk in *101 and thought It only that 
he has anothir wnv of lool m/ i* thi ( Ih n^s to whit 
wo have The Buinirsi lu fond of lih ml full oi life 
Ihey aie accubtonud to take every sort of animal food 
NoMrthelobS thin comp asion tow uds aniu vis goes 
very much futher thin n meic icluitvmc to kill thorn 
In his refusal to take life he slurts with the Umdus 
Hus perpetual c 11 e and tendiiniss lo all living cicituieh 
IS all his own Theic att men in Burma like India who 
nake a regular living by i itching birds and selling 
them to the pious that they a ty gam raoiit by betting 
them flee Crafty biid-cat( hcis xie abh so i ji to disable 
the bud without doing it my mdtml 01 visible haim 
that they can catch it igiin numcdiatcly after their 
t( udci -hearted customei his gonf his way 

Food 

TTie staple article of lood is jdain boiled rice which 
IS plied up 111 a heip on a huge jdittcr lound about 
winch the housfhold in mge llumscvlcs sitting like 
pltmon on tbcir heels 'Ihe cmiy which is taken with 
it IS placed m little howls and eidi om of the party 
hafl hls own plate md Inlps Inmstlf Iiistexd of epoon 
they use sticks m then meals Alter rnc \ls everyone 
femokea — men, women and children 

Pawna Dances 

A Burman cannot hwe moie than one wife The 
daughter ha«i got cquil nght with her bi other foi tho 
ancestral piopeity The Buimtsc really rctogmsc 
univem) brotherhood Tlnrt is no daik place m ihur 
life where the light cannot roatb Ihcy aie very fond 
of dance Pawnt dime hero is very famous There is 
10 nation on the face of the earth so mad after these 
tW Bnrmans Their nnse of humour is m no 
way inferior 

Pagodar 

Tho i|iiountty is full of pagodas (the Burmese 
texnpta?i^» They are always full of people with fine 
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precepie of their faith, ttyiing io brii^t ifito th4r teavtl 
the meamng of the teachmga tfi the iiord ^ 

whom those wonderfid pagodas form the 
Buddhism greatly helped in spreading liuliafi idaato aNl 
was an important factor m the evolution of vshat ii 
known as the Indonesian culture 

Violent crimes are very fref^iuent here It w moetly 
due to the glowing poverty of the masses It is Vmy 
difficult to get proper evidence in criminal cases beoadse 
the witnesses do not desire to interfere with another 
peibon’s karma 

Water Festival 

Water festival (Tugola) is a well-known annual 
cclebiation m Burma It mnrks the epoch of the 
Burmese New 'ieir It commeiKcs generally here by 
tlu fiist or Mtond week of Api! and lasts for three 
days This fcslival resembles ve’V miu h like oui Hindu 
fesliv il Holi in which young boys md giilb jom fieely 
m thi owing watti on one luothci It has got also a 
religious signifiicanec attuhed lo it because thousands 
of people go to the p igod is and put water at the feet 
of the imigc of the Loid Buddha 

Fond of Music 

Burmans as a raee aic very proud of music Ninety 
pti <cnt of the ])cople know music They have 
numerous miisual leetbsoncs You will not find a single 
boy or giil who does not know how to dance Th6 
Burmese daneos aic mostly public and aic attended 
iiways by a large number of 1 idles ard gentlemen. 
I hose dimes aie cvieidingb beautiful and show 
woiideiful skill 

Ihe art of Burma is mostly m the forms of the 
Indian seulptuie and architecture 

India and Burma 

Indian infliienie m Buima may have started in 
c uli( r tunes some belli vt during the Maurya pciiod, but 
the antiquities so far uneaithcd point to its emstence in 
the fifth (ontuiv of Ihe present ei i In IVome, ThatoU, 
md Taquing are well-known centres of liuddlust culture 
in Burma contamiiig Vaibhnavic and Shaivic sculptures, 
Buddhist stupas and big buildings m the traditional 
Gupta style ^ 

On the Thbeshou) of a New Acqd 

Burma, radiant with the lustre of the religion of 
the Loid Buddhi, lavi&hly endowed by nature with 
resources of various kinds, having a climate equitable 
and salubrious, appears as it were to attract those who 
go there to remain there for ever more It is just like ^ 
paradise on earth The new freedom wave of the Bast Is 
still mg the Burmese also Once reputed to be a vcty 
peace-loving people they are seen today stirred up wi^ 
the surging wave of patriotism and the new Vision of ths 
twentieth centuiy 
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Tm of 0 pvopetly omkSmA lodm For^ 

61$/;^ mk bAtify be ^Ye7*^|^MUilsed il m want to 
ioSlotr n oiiieeMfol foreign pohc^ in our Intemattoaal 
reletipHi. Our foreign eemce is less than two ^^ears old 
and baa no traditions or past experience to guide it 
In this respect we have to start with a clean slate 
Although our foreign service may be said to be the 
successor of the Indian political service, the latter had 
a very narrow sc ope of activities, and had no freedom 
to act as the diplomatic service of a modem aUtc 

Diplomacy has been dtlmcd bj bu Lrncst butow 
as “the application of intelhg( ucc and tact to toe 
conduct of ollitiil ichtioiib between the Governments 
of Indcpeudint btates Thus it is ncccs&aiy that oui 
diplomatists should be mltlligcnt and 1 ictful men The 
problem, thcicforo, la to recruit such men for oui 
foreign fell vice Ihe otlu 1 pciaonal qualities neccbsar> 
foi a successful diplomatist m tiuthfulncss piecisiou, 
adapt ibilil>, good Uiniti modcslv, patience and 
loyalty to ones countiy ihcs( quali ks are so essential 
tliat Without them the othci qu lihcations of the 
diplomatist will be of no av iil Ihis brings us to the 
question whethci the pcisonal qiiih lea 01 the mental 
qualifications should be tested hist This is a debatable 
point In Enghnd fust tiuie is an interview by a 
belection Board as i i^^ult of which the noimjatim of 
candidates takes place In our countiy there is no such 
prclirnmiry inteivicw But even in Lnglind progressive 
opinion IS in favour of abolishing the preliminary 
mteiview Moreover, there is statistical proof to show 
that this svstem liis favoured the aiistoeratic class ^ 

Coming to spmhc problems m our foreign service 
we find that* this yc irs reiiuitment is to be made fiom 
thf ige-group of 21-25 but list jears rcciuitment was 
made of candidates between the ages of 21-2o This 
shows that the Government have not finally fi\ed the 
age-hmits In fact, the ag<-li^iils piescnbed this ycai 
are quite suitable for 4ie purpose and should not be 
changed now 

The candidates for the Indian Foreign Senicc are 
exammed in the same subjects as the candidates for the 
Indian Administiitivc Service and m fact many othei 
Central Services The list of tompulsorv subjects con- 
tains thiee subjects, t tz , English essay general English 
and general knowledge and the optional list contain 24 
subjects oui of which two, viz, World History and 
International Law can be offered by candidates for the 
Indian Foreign service only In this matter aho there 
is scope for improvement In the first place, those 
Bubjecte which are likely to help the candidate m the 
discharge of his duties should be included in the 
^llabus Some of these are International Relations, 

I Hetman Finer Thu Bruuh CivU Service, p UO But NicoUon 
*«y» diet Bi jtrttaielple the Selection Board ' take no account of birth, 
•coeat, edueatlon, ot ineome 1 they ere luppotod to ooaeidet only 
aii4 soHahillSy*’* wd k* ibiaki that Ale priaelple in awhi- 
*• I TBi MriM CM 4^41^ U. 


latemationAl Boouomioe^ Theoxy and Fraotice of 
Diploma^, Modem European History and Biplomatio 
History of U,S.A< It will be argued that the object of 
competitive examination is to test the candidate in 
general subjects of study and not in specific subjects 
which will be taught to him during probation But 
there is gieat weight in tlic aigument of Willoughby 
who makes i distmotion between the training of 
persons foi entrance into the Government service, and 
the tiiiumg of ofheeia after Ihoj have entered Govern** 
mtnt suvue Ihc foimcr he tlimks is not worth while 
foi the GovcriMjcnt to do who can entrust this work 
to Umv ( isiticb ** 

1 ven those subjf(U win h have been included m 
lh( svilibus ol this veil's tvaiiunation i iz , World 
History Intcjuaticual Law and Foreign Languages 
have Iceri kept 111 the optional list This does not seem 
to be iiupi In th s (unneilioii it should be noted 
thil till V llou'^ Lidiiii Univtisities have started 
couisob m DipJonu^ ind International Affairs to 
cquii c 11 did lit s ioi I ore gii Sdvicc and advantage 
mi 3 bt Uktn the Government of the spicialized 
knowledge of su ii ( indiditcs on a fur basis Moreover, 
ICC 1 ui tint nt iiUeht be n idc with advantage from the 
age gioup of dO 45 tiom ilu liberal professions on the 
basis of in inttivicw onl> " 

The lules for piobatiuu \ ovidc that the candidates 
will be givti lliKL montn tinning in India then they 
will be sent ibioul foi JS months uid finally on return 
they will bt given a fiiithcr tisinmg in India But 
dining piobitioii iry tunning inbiuntion bhouid be pro- 
vided in only those subjcitb which ( iiiiiol be taught m 
the Umvoritics In this connection Willoughby says 

^o milUi how well giouDckd in employee 
iinv li in th( gciuiil subject to which his work 
relates tl eie l^ much foi him to kirn m respect to 
tin pirtiiulir dutub of hib position’* 

Another uigcnt problem is that of classification of 
our loicign Srivicc jcuouicl Without a piopei classi- 
fuation sv Itm the question ol cli teiramation of salaries 
cannot bt stpatalfd fro n pcisonil consideratioUb 
^Ol^lctlmf Ago i si tement by (he Mini*Jtcr foi Exter* 
nal Affu s in the Dommiou I’aihimcnt disclosed that 
the sal UK b of oiii Ainbassadois in vaiious oountnea 
were not based on am ehwhiition hystem Bui one 
of the in m piituiihs of '•iliry di teimmition is that 
of compensating a position lalhtr than an individual® 
So far as the woik of our foreign service is con- 
cerned it should bi to pursue real political phenomena 
and rot to run after political nui xges Although we 
should try to steer clear of * entangling alliances as 
far as po'^siblc, it should be remembered that m the 

2 Principles of Public Adminiitration, p 2M S 

3 Heccntly «uch a leform haa been tugytsted for the Brlu»h CivU 
Serv ee by a ipeiial committee for the Fabian Society 

4. Prltuiplee of Public ddmmutrakon, p, 244, 

$, iPrUcipka «/ PuUk ddminittnthni p* SM, 




bpmJb it is not poasOile lor India 
tp roBu^ iiKdfii|eil a« it waa for the U.S,A,^o{ 
dnyn. We hkve to take sides in 
Sn^bp^ ff ' W survivaL 

‘ our representatives abroad should be 

i^l^h^ted to cultivate the art of simple living and high 
Aiiddng which is consistent with the genius of our 
QOuntiy and not to si^end the money of the poor 
Indian tax-payer lavishly. There should also be an 
interchange of personnel between Iho forcisn office 
and th,e foreign service to promote gi-eater efficiency. 
Flxpdiy, the problem of foreign service is that of 
^presentation coupled with efficiency. The first element 
implied in democratic Government. But there is no 

: 0 : 


dpubt at prsvmki; we 

author ptiy remarks in conitecl^ 

icMtRgn servioe : 

'Tt is not democrau^on aione wmon. w 
foreign service needs, it is also modemi^tion «od 
rationalisation; not only should the service beooM 
more representative of the sovereipi people but it 
should also correspond more effectively to aaodem 
needs.’” 

These rermirks arc applicable to our foreign service 
also. But there is no cause for despair as our foreign 
service is still in its infancy. 

Decumber, 1948. 

6. r^icolsoA in Robmaon’e Itnlish Civil Servant, p. 56. 


MIDDLE EAST— THE LAND OF TENSION AND RIVALRY 

By jlAKSHMAN YATI CHANDOKE 


hllpUB East is a region of sun-baked desert, bleak 
mountains and dry treeless steppes. But strangely 
enough this land has both in the past and the present 
usurped for itself a very prominent place in the hi.story 
of the world. The two most important movemcnis of 
the middle ages — Islam and Crusades — ^started in the 
JViiddle East. Here fought Alexander the Great, Suhii- 
man the Magnificent, Julius Caesar, Pompey, Mark 
Antony^ Chengiz Khan and Tamerlane. Today also thiwS 
jpegion is no leas important and all the big pow('r.s are 
keenly aware of its key importance. 

Oil 

In the present age there can be no greater mis 
fortune for a weak country than to be rich particularly 

minerals of great wartime ^'alue. According to the 
latest astimatesi U.S.A. produces C5 per cent of the 
total production of oil in the world; Venezuela produces 
IS per cent, Middle East 7.5 per cent and Russia 
7 pof cent. The remaining 7.5 per cent is produced by 
fe^veral countries. A glance at these figures will con- 
.yihc0 a reader that both U.S.A. and Russia are 
probably producing more than their actual require- 
Ji^ehtk. At any rate U.S.A. need not prowl about the 
Wl^tl for grabbing oil of other countries. But the 
trouble k that even if countries like U.S.A, or Russia 
4o not noed any foreign oil for themselves, they arc 
migbldly interested in ensuring that this oil does not 
laS into the hands of their potential enemies. 

The most important deposits of oil in Middle East 
am fon^ in, the Tigris-Euphrates Valley and in the re- 
'^on of the Persian Gulf. Existing oil-fields are scattered 
the countries of Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
.^eikhjj^ms of Kuwait, Bahrein and Qatar. Exploration 
wd are proceeding in northern Iran, Western 

Palestine and Transjordan. Large 
this precious mineral also occur in Oman, 
Hadramaut and southern part of 

peninsnia. 

A BntUh Oompapy is hoiding a bkl oonoMioh on 


the north-oast of tlio PcTsiau Gulf in Iran while just 
opposite to this a huge concession has been recently 
obtained by the Arabian American Oil Company, from 
Ibn Saud, King of Arabia. The latter Company is 
jointly owned by the Standaid Oil of Now Jersey, the 
i::>ocony-Vacuum Oil Company, the Texas Co-mpany and 
the Standard Oil (Company of California. The Arabian 
Ainencaii Oil Company hold.s concessions over an area 
of about 400,000 square miles. It employs 10,000 Arab*? 
and hi 4 S a local pay roll of $000,000 per month m 
addition to payment of an annual royalty of $21,000,0o0 
to Ibn Saud. 

In between these exclusive American and Britisli 
interests, there is ihcj Anglo-American equal interest in 
the oil deposits of Kuwait ; wlalo in Iraq the oil 
companies are owned jointly by the French, Dutch, 
British and Amernain group.s. This same international 
group has obtained for itself concessions in Syria, 
Transjordan, Palestine, Lebanon and Cyprus. Tire 
Russian Government have obtained a concession from 
the Iranian Government near the CaKspian Sea. Accord- 
ing to the terms of this concession, 51 per cent shares 
of the company will be owned by the Russians and 
49 per cent by the Iranians. The total production of 
all the Oil companies of Middle East is estimated at 
900,000 barrels per day. Further it has been estimafed 
that Ibn Saud receives annually $21,000,000 as royalty > 
Iran $31,000,000 ; Iraq $7,250,000 ; Bahrein 
and Kuwait $2,000,000. 

A vast network of pipelines has either been built 
or planned across the expansive deserts. Th^ l^iao 
Petroleum Co. is building two I6*^nch lines from 
Kirkuk in 'addition to the 12rinch line which 
in operation since 1934, According to |ilane, 
by the oil company, one new line runmug W 
was to be laid by 1949 and another to waa 

scheduled td be completed by 1951. A Trans-A^)»ian 
pipe-line known as ^*Tapliiia^' of 31-ittch pipe^ 
be ^Sa 1 |lii ^Arabiav to port ka 
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This wiis to be completed by the etui of The 
progrte of these projects lia$ beet serio^ly hampered 
by wid^pread political troubles. 

STRAmac Imk>Rtako£ 

Be^des oil, the strategic importance of Middle East 
is ai^other factor which makes big powers interested in 
thie region. It is an important cross-road of world air 
and general comimimicatrons, Unking India and Far Eai^l 
with the eastern Mediterranean. 

British Policy in the Middle East 

Of all the groat powers BriUiin was tlio first to 
enter Middle East and establish lior liogeinony tin re 
H€>r interijst in this region at first spiang up from bei 
commitments in India, Ceylon and her Fai Kuslern and 
southern einx^iro. Gradually tins interoht dev('lop('d inifi 
an anxiety for Ihi; safedy of the Suez Canal, the vital 
life-linej of tho lirifish Ejnj)iri'. AlUiough British rule 
in India has cinno to an end, the Medilerr.iinan and 
the Suez Canal still K'Hiani ]iii])orlaut links in .her 
empire defences and coinnnmications. 

Until recently Britain was sidlifieully stiong to 
safeguard her int.erests in the Muldh Eu•^l . Sin* believed 
in the theory of duide and rule and througli hei sinister 
dixiloinatic manoeuvrings kept (he various Moslem State's 
of Middle Fast at loggcT-heads with one another. But 
now Britain has cirievged from Worltl War 11 a war-toin 
and weak nation. Slie can no longer succe... dully m(‘e( 
the Russian thteat in that region single-handed Hence 
she IS now interested ui fostenng closer lelations among 
the Arab States and build a stabh' socu'ty organizeii 
in some sort of confederation to stand a bulwaik 
against th<‘ Russian ponet ration into Lius region. 
Britain’s security dc'peiids on stability and peace in tin* 
Moslem WQrld, upon free access to and Iran.^al through 
the land, air and water ways of I lie Middle* Kasi 
British oil holdings in this region are (‘veu more Mlal 
to Britain than American holdings can be to U.S fo? 
the simple reason that while has vast resour. e-. 

of oil m her own country, Britain has to depend on 
Middle East and other parts t)f th(' world foi lier rua ds 
of oil. 

American I.\tekests 

U.S. A. was the last to enter into the arena of 
power-politics in the Middle East. She is today the 
Ijpggest producer of oil in the world. Her production is 
about 9 .times tlie oil-production of all the Middle 
Eastern countries put together. Therefoie h('r motive 
in Middle East is chiefly to use her influence to keep 
Russia off from getting this oil, the latter being the 
potential future enemy of U.S, A. American interest 
at present chiefly centres round the oil of Saudi Arabia. 
America has already embarked upon tlu* lilroiiomHi 
Recovery Plan for Europe. For re-stabilising the Euro- 
pean industries oil is required. Sending oil from U.S. A. to 
Western Europe would be uneconomic and, further, from 
the military point of view inadvisable. Therefore why not 
^tch oril from the Middle East and use it in Europe 
and thUis deprive Russia also from getting thih oil. This 
would indeed be a very wise and shrewd proportion. 


Following the lino of policy U.S. A. has dumped 
millions of dollars in this area. Already her floaiudni 
assets in Middle East amount to over a billion dollars 
in oil alone besides her vast investments in commercial 
airlines ax^d in other business enterprises or educational, 
philanthropic and religious missions. No overall esti- 
mate is available but one can safely presume that the 
total figureis must be very high. 

Two of the American oversea.s airlines have ba^es 
*iii Middle East ; tho Pan-American Airways has in 
Syiiji and the Tran.s- World Airlines has in Saudi Arabia. 
Moreover, in the “cold war” with Russia, Middle East 
IS just as iuij>oilaiit as it wfis in actual War with 
Germany. Tlui Dhahran airfiidd used by TWA and 
uth» r inl.eriiational airlinoa, is now being separated by 
the American Air Force under an agreement with the 
Go\criimcnl of Haudi Arabia. Further, until tho new 
mrlu'ld lli'llaha can be sulhciontly enlarged, Dhahran 
ba.'Jt* i.>^ tho only airfield under American control which 
IS iK^aicsr tu the lluKsian industrial areas and from 
wIk'ic they can Ix' successfully bombed by U.S, A, at 
a sliort riotic(* No wonder therefore that the American 
GoV(‘iuuienL iiru anxious that their use of this airfield 
should nt)j b(‘ uunecossarily hazarded. Those and similar 
other inioiestb explain the presence of U.S. A. in the 
Middle* {'last uicna. 

Motives of the U.S.S.R. 

So\'i(*t Russia IS at present probably the chief cause 
of troulde in the Middle East. Her principal aim is to 
upset the present structure of oil concessions as far as 
po.s.sibk‘ and to m.ake it more favourable to her. Tho 
So\ i('t Uiimn is anxious to gain a foothold in this 
region for its own reasons of strategy and concept of 
M‘(*unly. Furlhei the ports of tlie IVrsian Gulf can offer 
tin* Sovu t Uiiiou facilities of a fiist class sea outlet 
which mav be oi>eii all the year round unlike the Rus-jian 
ports wluch rrunaiii frozen for 3 to 9 months in a year. 

Russia possesses some advantage's o\^er her competi- 
tors Unlike Britain and U.S. A. Russian territory 
touches a few eountrios in tin* Middh* East. This 
ad\antag< of proximity is vci\ usr-fnl in brow-bealiug 
nnli-Riissiari element in this region. Secondly, the 
presence of a huge number of contented Moslems within 
Ru.ssi.a j.iilJs the Mo.'^lems of Middh* East nearer to her 
:»nd mak('s iheni conscious of the cultural and religious 
affinili('s Thirdly, iheie are a good many Moslem youth 
orgnui>auons und artisan groups who see in the 
Russian system ti pi-omiso of a fuller and happier life. 
Both t*<*onomic as well ;is political conditions in Middle 
East arc* very unstable. And it has bc'en proved beyond 
the shadow of doubt that chaos whether it is political 
or economic always fights on the aide of Russia. The 
tnitli of this dictum has been amply proved in France', 
Italy, China and Indonesia. Despite all this, however, 
the current attitudi' towards Russia in Middle East is 
one of fear. Tliis is chiefly because tho Sovdet Union 
has seriously damaged her cause by over-playing her 
hand in Iran over Azarbaijan. 



WOMEN IN THE BRIHADARANYAKA UPANt^HAO 

Bt SWAMI OMANANDA PURI 


Accobbikg to “the orthodox Hitiduisru of tlie pael 
fiovenleeti hundred years or so, woruni arc not pernutted 
to study the Vedas. But in I fie Vedas themselves we 
lind nothing which prohdjils women from being 
from learning from the and from slud>ing ami 

practising the highest and subiimcsl llimgs as set forth 
14 Vedanta. Here is a story typical of that aee To 
restore the spirit of sucli stones would not be U) go 
'back. It would be for the w'omen of India today, to 
go very much forward and to lak(* a wi^’ld-le.id. I^ov\ 
here is a story of Gargi, “a lad^^ plnlo'iopla r who ftlands 
out as the most outstanding ]>ei‘,-ui»ality among liie 
I>hilosophk’al interlocutors opposing Yajuavalkya/' ' 
Gargi, the daughter of A’achakmi, w^as urandiv 
bold. In the presence of an assembly of learnetl 
Brahmanas at the court of King Jaimka ol \ ideh.i. sIm' 
so keenly pressed the mighty sag(' Yajnavalkya wn(l» 
questions, that at last ho had to hold her back, lie said : 

not, (I Gargi, push youi enquiry too fm, 
lost your head should tail off. You aie leasoning 
about a deity that should not be reasoned about. 
Do not, O Gargi, pusli your eijqiiiTv too far.” 

Thereupon, we are told, Gaigi, tlio daughter oi 
Vachaknu, kept silent. It wn.-, perhaps, only a d(\ice 
to hold her off, since oveiybody was leasoning about, 
and has reasoned about, the same tiling, from th(‘ great 
Shankuracharya dowm. So eithei Yajnavalkya meanl. it, 
and Shankara is in the wrong ; or lie didn't, and s:p;)k(' 
thus because he had to get breathing and thinking space 
from the onslaughts of this girl. It -may, ol cour.se, have 
been a device on the part ot the gn ai teacher to maki' 
her go further. He knew' liie shy rxcitalnlitv oi woin-'U 
(he had had two wives) and may have thoughi that by 
stopping her then, she w’oiild reiurn lo the encountei 
in a calmer mood, and get the best out oi him late; 
on. Be that as it may, Gargi jnoved irro’,)rossib'e- but 
not impudent, as is the case with so nuinv modern^ 
She did not keep quiet very long JShe '>i()lved u;< In ‘I 
and made steam and watched her oppoi tunny. 

Women are supposed to be imj-alient Bui uia\bc 
they only see things quicker than meii—when ihey c/o 
sec— when they are not too taken up with .sex and 
maternity and cooking a lot of uiineces.sary stuft to 
spoil people's stomachs. Anyway, Gargi bided ijci 

time ; and later on, she rose up in the assembly and 
it out,” so to say, with Yajnavalkya. iiiusL 
glpriousb'. 

time, she had prepared her reception before- 
hand by Ottering the BraUmanas. On the previous 
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* FrofOiiOr & K* Sbaatri’s Jntroductum to Swanil Madli«vaiiandA'f» 
Enilidb of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad and Sbri 

SluudutreeheTya'a Conmontery. 


occasion she had not-, it appears, done in this resfpcct 
all that IS oxiiectcd of a mere' vronian. Her behaviour 
had not suggested abjectness. *5110 had not grovelled. 
^That, loo, may iiavc bc'en an additional reason why 
she was snubbc'd ; for f(‘w things anger most men— 
(wcii ‘wuoo’ men - so mucli as a woman who does not 
knuckle uutlia to tlii'iii. Out' would like to be able to 
know ju.st what jiassed thiough Gargi’s mind when she 
was iniccnuuoniously shut iii). Vnyway, hoi second 
< -say succeeded. 

‘Beveled Jhahmaiias !” she inii»lo‘ul. And Sliankani, 
111 id- c()ni’nen1:iry, lemarK,- : 

“Having prc'V'Jondy bemi wariu'd liy Yajnavalkva, 
she had dc'^istcd ie-st Ix'i lusui slionld fall off. Now 
she asks the pel mis, -ion oi the Brahmaiias to inicr- 
rogali.' him oiua' mnic Ttiscied Jhahmanas, please 
listen to whal 1 say. 1 ,“hall a,sk him, Yajnavalkya, 
two moie (iuestiuiis it \ou will permit it. Should he 
answer mi' those, none' of you tan ever ]»ossibly 
beat him in doscnbmg Brahman'.'’ (O how clever 
and how giuiolul ! A clialloiigi', wliidi she knew they 
dearly loved ; au<l, iuoi<‘()\ (‘t‘. which tlu'y simply 
(50uld’ not ri'fuso without jiutting liieinsolves to 
shame. And such grov ( lling, (_) Biahmiii-conquering 
Gargi I). Inevitably : “'I'hus addressed,'’ continues 
.Shunkaru, “Bk* Brahmaiias gave her the i>i'rmis*ion : 
‘AB^. O Gargi’.” 

W(' obsene that not one male interrogator had had 
to go through this farca'. Sh(‘ asked her two questions, 
describing them as shining ariowvs, and received superb 
answers. 

It Is. nutewollhy that some of the higln'st teachings 
on the Inllnite wore given to Gargi and also to 
Maitrcyi. tli(' wife of Yajnavalkya, in this Brihad- 
amnyakd Upotashud Yajna'/alky'-a had decided to 
divide his possessions betw'ocii his tw^o wives and lo 
depart to lead th(' life of Sannyasa. Maitreyi adored 
him ; yet in this episode we (an disiiover no trace of 
sorrow or despair in this splendid woman. On the 
contrary, she seems to have given her husband the 
highest form of encouragomeul by talking over tb? 
matter at length, and keeping that talk on the plane 
of in-inciplcs, not piTSonalities. One cannot help 
wondering if the human woman collapsed when he 
finally departed for the forests ? But, whether she did 
or not, she had backed her man to the very last ditch, 
and hud let him go, like the heroine that she was, 
without oni' hint of a bursting heart. 

“If all this cartK wdth all its gems and jewels 
were mine without dispute, should I beconHie an 
immortal ?' So Maitrcyi questioned Yajnavalkya 
when he offered Wealth to her at parting. Aid 
Yajnavalkya answered : ^No, thou could’st only live 
as the wealthy live, and die as they. "Wealth orings 
not immortality I’ Then Maitrcyi, ‘What shall I do 
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willi that which makes me not immortal ? Tell me 
what thou knowest bringe assurance of eternity’/"* 

—and he told ^ her. He poured Out upon Maitreyi 
that spiritual torrent and shared first wiili her the 
(.cstasy of God-knowledge whicii later he shared with 
all. 

It is cleaily evident, not only from the questions 
put by these two women of ancient India, but also by 
the quality and scope of the answers wliicli were given, 
that there was no doubt at all in the minds of the 
creators of the Upanishads, that the women oi ihose 
tiiiK’s ^ere capable uf studying and uudei standing tin' 
most exalted and abstrus(‘ siuritual probhmis. dlu' ban 
on the study of the Vedas by women eaiin^ iiiueh hiter, 
(but Jong before the Muslims came) wtaa, Im ])ur- 
I OSes of Ill'll and a\'arie(' and ('Xploitalioa, vvoaien's 
higlier beiinis had, as lui as jjossiblc, to be damned 
lack, destioyetl 't'hey \ven‘ alJow('d de\otion-l but 
little intelligent religion This ban iKVf'i .ame from 
the As it to. (^•(‘(mtuate the peit’eet eqiialit\ oi 

the sexes. ''OUie of the gieatesl ol this gieate-l 

ol' iJie npani-had.^ wa're givaui to -iiav. lavishh 
showeicd upon — W'oriu ii. 'Die ih'f/L(ifi<fiaiiifah<( U /.rmuiliail 
eontains among its iuicdess treasiin"-', k n tdatmu'' o; 
iIk' supreme niy-tieai exiieiieuee, given out to two 
woimm, directly and without po-bcUveeiir. This 
Tj'aiiisiiad, wiites Trui S K Sha^'rl, is L‘‘f‘ “:’ieaiesl 
in the sense that tlie illiniitalile, all-emlnaeing, 
U>‘olut{', .-('If-tumnious, blissful reality — the Ihilial, oi 
lhahman, idi’nlieal with tlie ACmvn, euristitute.^ it** 

I heme.” 

In the Kast„ it lias been tlie inimemoi lal <.us'Ui\i 
lor the questioner to dra-w out the teaeber. so (hat, 
areording to Ids or lier true natun’. will Ik' tiu' kind 
(*f teaelimg imiiaried. Botli Clargi and MnituM received 
.'•uf’h teaching as might b(' expected to lake them into 
th(' highest path of Sdiniyasa, or, mdisa). .*s niighl be 
imparted to Sannyasiiifi and ShMnkaraclmi.\ u. who is 
supposed to have banned women from l^cmnyasa. 
iliough I could never find a conclusive jiruof of it — does 
not comment adversely. On the contrary, lie ‘'draws 
“Ucnt.ion to the value of renunciation {Saimynsfi) as 
the means of true knowledge*’ (Prof. S,. K i^thaslri) ; 
and h(' does itr (TI.iv.5) w'ithoui, the smalle.st hint that 
this path is for men only. He rejoices in Ahijnuv alkya’s 
alTeclionate outpoming of sublime teaching to the 
beloved Maitreyi. Brahman is to b(' known by her ‘by 
the realization of the Self, my dear, through heaving 
(a leaelier), reflection and meditation.” It is hard If) 
understand how the later commentators could have 
ignored this attitude of Shankara’s, or that there could 
have arisen ths myth that Shankaraclmrya wa^ against 
the liighest development, for those women who are 
<‘apablp of it, i.o., Sannyasa, and cveiy step that leads 
lo it. His greatest commentary is admittedly that on 

* * Bb«g;)ivi^ti Th« Science uj reaca, 1904, ji, 2, 


the Brihadaranyaka Upanisbad, and the greatest tcachr 
ing» in that Upanishad arc gi.ven to two women, 
fchankara’s attitude is as clear m daylight, except to 
thof?e who prefer to keep their eyes closed. 

Gargi had magnanimity, real bigness. She had been 
snubbed in public, at the court of King Janaka, before 
an assembly of scholars, by a great man. She had had 
to eat the dust, in order to get hearing. But in spite 
of this, she rose up after her questions had been 
answ^ered, and said : 

“Kevored Brahmanas, listen to my word. You 
•slioulfl consifln yourselve.s fortunate if you can get 
off from him, Yajnavalkya, through salutations, by 
h.ilutlng him You must never even think of defeat- 
ing him, much les.s, (try to) do it. Why? because 
uew'r shall 'iny oni' of you beat him in describing 
Ihahmaii. In d( scribing Brahman he has no match.” 

One wonders if King Jaiiaka may have put her up 
to snubbing thfvse learned men. (“The book, the whole 
book, and notliing but the book,” as Sir S. Radha- 
Ivjisliri.’in wultily puts it). 

Loveable was Gargi ’s brave command : “Listen to 
my words !” Loveable, her defence of the Master, 
wlicthor it was ne(‘ded or not. A woman can be at her 
very bc'^i vvlien .she discover.^ or defends genius in a 
man. She evinces the lioness quality, and will face 
anything to defend hum. A .striking instance is that of 
the Brahmani who was Sri Rauiakrishna’s Guru. When 
.die fir-t came to him, everyone thought him mad. He 
was ill and miserably perplexed ; ridiculed and spurned. 
But, she recognized him at once for what he was, and, 
in the teeils of opposition and derision, insisted on 
establishing, by means of ffie judgments of two of tho 
greate.st Shu^Uris of tliat day. Oiat he had, not a few 
of, but nil tlie sign^ oi an Avatar. She raised him out 
of the dust. She encouraged him, can’d for him, and 
mothered him freely. W'hilst it is true tliat for many 
yoar.« slu' was liis Guru, sh(‘, in turn, was also his 
disci] )le. 

Wdnai Garg], like this modern Brahmani, had shot 
i‘er ariowfi in among the assembly, "'fhen Gargi, the 
daughter of Vachaknu, kept silent.” W’e, modem 
women are m a pitiable state as compared with our 
sisters of those ancient times They shot their arrow's 
with unfaltering aim ; hut few of us shoot arrows at 
any real target. Most of us ean only talk and talk to 
no purpose, prattling and chattering hideously, and we 
don’t know when to stop. Most of us are strangers to 
silence and the things of silence ; so much so, that 
w'ere a modern Gargi to try to speak to us, the chances 
are that her quiet vone would be drowned by ours, 
which too often are raucous and rasping like .corn- 
crakes, like saws, like sick factory sirens. If wt had 
natures like Gargi’s. our voices couldn’t sound like 
that. For sweetness of voice means sweetness of soul. 
Among other things she teaches us how to speak, how 
to defend an instrument of God, and how' to kee].) 
.■Client. ^Superb Gargi ! 



oENEiUL ADMmsmArmH 

By PHOOL SINGH, mx^„ wic.*. 


T*^ 4ili^^p«rity »n iHe seaks <>f pay of the services 
at apd the lowest rank haa resulted in wide^read 

di»iati«ibK;tioil^ Thoae on the lop were already getting 
liiore than, they tiesorvt;, while the lower ser>'ioes w^re 
under^led. On the top of it the former have been able to 
aeeure easy increments. There liave been huge expansion 
of, offices at certain places unwarranted by the amount of 
work to be done. 

Each head of the department tries to expand the 
staff under him; for the bigger the staff under a man, the 
giT-iitcr is his importance. 

The wholesale exit of the British officers from the 
Indian services has provided easy lifts to senior officers 
which is almost a wind-fall to ihi'in. Tims the Chief 
Commissioners, the Commissioners and !.('»? of today are 
D.Ms. and S.Ps. of yesierdav. The Siil> Inspe,;tors have 
become S.Ps. and Deputy Colleclorn have risen to the post 
of D.Ms. Most of thorn never dieaim of oiriipying their 
present position. 

The coming info existence of new departments has 
opened another avenue for unearned iniToment for some 
of the officers. A new mctliod of adding to the income 
of an incumbent in the form of personal allowances has 
been invented, 

A (practice lias developed of late according to wh^h 
Government officers are often asked whether they have any 
objection to being posted to any particular job. Such 
things were unknown under the British rule. Government 
officer, s have a contract of service, and should have no 
objection to being posted to any job for wliicb they are 
fit, and which can be deemed to be f o ntr acted for. any- 
where except for foreign scivice. Such an enquiry 
naturally amounts to inviting further terms of .servire and 
should be done away with. 

Thus, whUe there have been huge increments in the 
pays and other amenities of some of the Ijig officers, others 
that have been down-grailcd still continue to enjoy their 
former pays and amenities The case of secretaries and 
joint seorctarie.s is the casef in point. Formerly they 
used to discharge the functions now allotted to the 
ministers. Now they have no such fiinctioiia to discharge; 
and if the pay goes with the responsibility, their pays 
* should be reduced. 

Tho«e who have got easy lift.s should not grudge a 
cut in their salaries, provided it still leaves them with 
substantial increment. 

The personal allowances should lie done away with 
in so far as no additional risk or inconvenience is caused 
to their holder. The practice of securing the consent of 
particular officers before they are appointed on a parti- 
cular^ job should also be discontinued. EVcryliody should 
be bii^ug)iit to his contract of service. An I.C.S., fox cx- 
an^le, should not get more than Rs. 2,250. But Commis- 
flionerfi at PB^nsent get Rs. 3,000l- per month. Their pay 
ahtfultf ha reduced to the maximum that they are entitled 
to, 

Tha time has come when a scrutiny should be made 
ituo tW working of all the departments. It will be found 


that some of the departments should be 
Itiere are many posts the incumbent of wbiCT l^c 
nothing piuticular to do. ; Definite duties afeooj#* 
assigned to ♦each post. There is considerable overlapping 
of functions. Functions of each department and 
officer should be defined. 

But the chief defect lies with the fundamentals of the 
present system of adtninistratioh. There are at present 
two executive heads of each district S.P. and D.M. This 
leads io duplication and sometimes friction, Tlien again 
the D.M. is not only tke Collector and Dy. Commi^ioner, 
but aho the Magistrate. 1 think all the executive power 
should ve«t in one man ami oil the judicial power should 
ve t in tin* other, while the colleelions of revenue can be 
eni rusted to a ‘'malh'V offirer. This arrangement will 
result in one nio/e heueht As things stand at present 
the appeals bom j deputy collector go: — (1) to D.M. (2) 
to (Commissioner, (.''») to the Bo.ud of Revenue (4) to 
the District Judge. The resi.dL is that there is confusion 
and chaos everywhere If my sugjih'stions were accepted, 
the Board of Revtnur wjH go. ami so the Commissioner. 
The- non-jiidirial funriion o( llu* (Commissioner should he 
condiined With tho'-i' of th(‘ l).l.(7., and should be per- 
forined by one man insit-ad of two. The District Judge 
will replace tin Dishiei Magi-^trate. So all the appeals 
will go to one man only. All the magistrates doing ca?c- 
w'ork shall he subordinate to the Disiiicl Judge, and the 
Depul) Cominis . loner, the Executive Officers of the Dis- 
tiicl will liave under him, the S 1) ()s and the Police. The 
S D.O. will not do any ca^’ woik. 

There are varimis sourei of revenue ami the collec- 
lion" aie ma le ]t> si'paiale agen(•M‘^ lor each departmenl ; 
lor example thcM are Maih Tehsildai'^ that cidloct irri- 
gation dins. Then llicie is an agency of lar.d levenuc. 
'Fliere are abo agencies for eolleeliori of income-tax and 
sales-lax and the like. Ml lliese agencies also need 
siinpl fi^ ation and some of them will a<lmil of amal- 
gamation. 

Then theie are other departments knoivn as nation- 
building depHrtnieni.s : the Distiiet Board, the Rural 
Development Board, the Agricultural and the like. They 
also need looking into. The functions of some of them 
overlap (ach other. The rationalisation of thebe depart- 
menib is neees&an. The likely result will be an amalga- 
mation of some of the departments unto one head— lli^f 
Development Boaid (ffiairman or the District Board 
Chairman to look after that. There are other departments 
which are of a technical nature, and therefore do not 
admit of being placed under a non -technical head. But 
they also neetl looking into, and some of the functions 
allotted to these departments can be performed by cota- 
inon men who are consequently less expensive. Some of 
the functions assigned to these departments are already 
akin to the functions of some other departments. For 
example, the Deputy Revenue Officeas of Canal arc doing 
case- work which should properly have been done by* the 
magistracy. The collection of Canal dues as 1 haVC 
mentioned above can be combined with the Land Revenue* 
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iiiKswfTcd. So (‘nliciMii f>f hook- reviews 

ENGLISH 

INCIDENTS OF Cl ANDH LI rs LIKE : By Fifty- 
jour contrdiidor.'i. Fdded by CharidrafirklKir l<]inlcln. 
Vora and (b)., Fulilt.sfu Lid., d Kidhodi vi Road, 
Bo^nhay Pp. .r/v-f,V^4 R^i. lo-S 

The coiitnbniors, who h:i\i' rf'ialial ]>er.*,onal le- 
collections of iiiiulenls from Clandhiu’h life, lune taken 
care to avoid fiilogie^ and Ih' stiietly faithful to facts. 
Although a uiiifnrni lit<'rar\ ((ualil\’ ‘•aTiiiot he preserved 
in a hook of this kind, yet eveiy pu ( c of writing hears 
the stanp) of siiicentv. ['lu* incidents de,.cnhed in the 
book hoar l('slimoii.v to llir' e-^iMhally humm qiialitio 
of MvM hat Ilia (liiiidhi. 

Bui tlie levii'Wi'r i- liowevor inclined to fee] that 
one aspect of Jus cliariuMer has r(M.cuc(l les^ than 
ude(iuat«‘ altfuition. 1 hn is with r^^gurd to IIh' charact''i 
of MLihiitma (landlii as a democrat, guiding the 
destinies ul the Imlitiii Nation in wav and in i)ea(*e 
Imder such circum>taiic('s, il was indeed an educalion 
to see him (i(*alnig with coni vary opinions and hostile 
gronjis wnlh an amindaiice ot iialieiicc' and n due regard 
for the other man’s point oi u(’w It was ^penally 
during the,\(‘ ciitical time- that one realized how 
Clandiiiji was, aliove all, a worshipper of TruHi, w’hich 
laid hee.oiiie idnilieal VMtli hi n for Ood. 

LlbKAllY .^^D I*TUO,Ma{\’AT10N : Hu Mhimdra 
Xa!h tinsu. I'h'.AJ. .Puhlialii'd by U 

(th<mli, ,?6‘ Piiiiddniayt telnet, <\dn(tift ]04S. Pp. 

MUSEUM METHOD AND THE I’ROC’ESS OF 
CLEANINC^ AND PUESERVATKJN ; By Mou ndra 
\(dh Basil, {tnivvisity of (\dcutla. Pftd. Pp. 

J 'rices not mentioned 

Those tw7> eminently useful booklets wall bi' wel- 
comed by those wJio are iiiteresled in th(' presiTvation 
of oooks and of museum sp^cllnens. Mr. Hasu gives us 
u series of practical Ksuggestioiis , and, as he is not in 
dis.favour of indigenous methods, he has succeeded in 
combining modern chemical Usdiuique ivith a few old 
leftpes, which have the additional advantage of being 
easily procurable at a low^ cost. 

In the first booklet, the Dewey Decimal Systeiirii for 
'■Idssification of books has also been described ; so that 
'dirndl libraries will find this part very helpful if they 
do not wish to go in for more elaborate manuals. 

Ntrmal Kumar Bosb 

NATIONAL'PLANNING COMMIITEE SERIES 
(River Training and Irrigation) : Published by Vora 
and Co., Publishers, Bombay 104'i . Pi'i'Ce Rs. 6. 

The National Planning Committee appointed 
severij^l Sub-committees to report on multipurpose deve- 
lopment of running water. One such was on River 
f’raiping and Irrigation. Irrigation is undoubtedly the 
most important aspect of our national economy because 
it is witih irrigation alone that the country may look 


and notices is published. 

Editor, The Modern Review. 

forward to any consistent agricultural budget. Other- 
wi.se it. will purely be, s it has mostly been a gamble 
wdih the monsoons. There principally been three 

ways of irrigation ]>rac1ised .‘-o long, by means of canals, 
tanks and wells. All combined, only about 12 per cent 
of the ciilUirahle area in India mj. irrigated. Though a 
portion of the irrigation undertakings would always be 
in the n.'ituro of protective works against famines, and 
h(‘nce alw^'iys remnin unremuneratjve, yet fhc major 
portion of it has to be nmde remunerative a.s far as 
])Or>sihle ; and, at the same time, a.s cheap as practicable. 
This means that the problem of irrigation has to be 
linked u}) with other 7)roblems like flood prevention, 
navigation, power gf rieration and recreation. This entails 
<levelo])menl of miiHipiirpose schemes combined with 
irrigation. 

Tli<i ditTi rent aspect.^’ of this undertaking have been 
discu-ssed in tlie lopuit iiy a body of experts presided 
over by Nawal;) Ah Nawaz Jung Bahadur. 

Kanancopal B\r,cHi 

INDIA'S NATIONAL ANTHEM: By Prabodh 
('haniiici Sen Published )o) the SantiSiketan Ashra- 
t/iika Satiyha by tht J*urvasa Ltd , 13 Ganesh Chandra 
Arouo. i'alc'iHd Pp. 46'. Pnee eight annas. 

Tlio.se who grf'W under tlic insinratiori of tlie 
.Swaile.-hi and anli-raitUiou days aud renewed their 
spirit wjih a new realization of the glory that was 
India and the slKime of iioiitical subjocUon as in the 
L(ind( - Matnnnn song, found it dillicull to join in the 
contiovei.-y tint lia.s uunecessanly, I think, been 
laiM'd o\er llie National Anthem question. 

'Jlic pre.sen4 booklet re\ives this topic, and in 
th(‘ pre.sein mood of the country strives to get a 
vi'i’dicl in ia\our of the Jana-Gfina-Mana-Adhinayaka 
song of Rainndrauath as the National Anthem of the 
Indian Union. Ev^r this purpose the. author, a noted 
scholar in Bengal spf'cializing > in Bengalee literiitme, 
has devoted the major jiart oi the booklet to removing 
the impression that Rabindranath’s hymn to “the 
Di.spon.ser of India’s di\stiny” was really intended for 
Emperor George V on the occasion of the Delhi 
Durbar U911)l Ilow the Anglo-Indian Press helped 
to creato this impression as part of a settled plan 
of imiierialisl. grandeur, how the unfortunate coinci- 
dence in the time of this Durbar and the composition 
of the hymn played its part — all this has been exp 9 Bed 
by the author by reference to all contemporap' 
publications. And the malicious story stands dis- 
ci edited. Those who knew Rabindranath were too 
angry at the time to be able to di.scredit it, the poet's 
sensitiveness would not allow tliem to publicly scotch 
it at the start. 

This tlio present author has been able to do. But 
the lie has had such a good start that even today 
British publicists are seen capable of wallowing in this, 
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fiijly game. Probodh Chandra Scn'a booklet will, we 
hope, put an* end to their "occupation’^ of slanging 
!hiu^ Indian. Then will it have served its pui-pose. 

S^URJKSii Chandra Dkb 

INDIA’S POPIT1.ATION— FACT AND POLICY : 
By, S. CkandnuickJ^ara. John Day Company. Pp. 118. 

One of tiio gvc\.'f fuutroversial questions is whether 
India is ovei-pojnilalcd am) an a consequence must havj‘ 
famines periodically, qius sliort study on a great ques- 
tion supplies D jc fiicis and tiaures on which answers can 
bo based. 'I'liough the tacts Jcive been presented witfi 
some {iiiiount of clf'arness, there are evidences of Jack 
of clear thinking in ana]3\sis. For example, dtading with 
sox-proportioD and scanaty of fcmiales, tlu' author say.> ; 

"The ratio between males and ti'inales in the age- 
group 0 — 5 is fu\ourablc to feirndes, but is gnivelv uusei 
by early inarriagi's, because of two iindesir.Ll>lc iealures 
of Indian demography. One is (lie tirritic maieiiial 
mortality, and llie other, the ban on widow lema. nag'- 
(p. 25). 

One (.an iimhrstand iii«' "S d i.f maternal 
mortality ; but liow Ihe rcsfrntion oa wido\\ I'em.'iiTin^re 
can affect the sex-juoporlion ? 

The statistics huv'e been ))ns.'ii((d m a lailier nu(h- 
form without any word of cuuiioii a- fo how kh- (liev 
fire Htric.lly (‘omparabh' wjlh ('aeh ollu-i ai p 4S 

Religious comjiosit ion of tlie Ind'aii popidah'on ai tic 
different criivsuses siru'e ISSi lias been gnim but it )ia< 
]:ot been stated that, in 1941. I la' ("lumeiaiion is by 
communities. Thus niany Plituln Saiitals liave been 
recorded under Ti’ibaK. iini IIksc au' ininoi l)leijii'^b(‘s. 
On the whole, the hook i'* easy-nauling ami pre-eni'- 
l)j(^ problem clearly. 

The most valuable part of (he book is dial dealing 
with a “national population ixilic,'’.” .lleu' llu' poinK am 
enumerated with care, and suggi'stions given a.^ to how 
we can intelligently forrriiilate il. U is a ilioughi- 
]>rovokjng chapter. 

IXSlDF PAKISTAN : By A'. L GaaUn Rajlamal 
rubliraitnuK. Ltd, DiJhl B}). JSn B)tr( U^. 5. 

Kanahya Lai Gaiiba \v(dl-kiiown as a forceful 
writer. Tlis IJnde Shatn a.-, a re.ioin(ler to Miss 
Mayo's MofJtcr Iniha, was an “out and a\va-y the most 
(ffc'ctive nqdy.’' His II, IL oi Ihs Iligliiies^^ wrecked 
the case of the rcacUonaiy^ Pijiices ij^ the Si^cond 
Round Tai)](' (^unfenmi e, Tlic ixjok under ri'VU'W wras 
publislu'd in March, 11)48. In i1 lie tlnows light on the 
disillusionment of the Muslims in the If'adersJiip of the 
League, tlie internal scramble lor i>ow('r in Pakislun, 
and th(' background of the move to ('sUibhsh tlu' nih* of 
the ShaH/Jl tliere. In the light- of iiis ob.-orvalious, 
Khaja Nazimnddin’s selection (JoveinoL-Gi'THwal oi 
Pakistan seems inevitable. It sJiould adoiu Ihe library 
of every stmh’nt of Indo-Pak relatioiiwship. 

J. M. Datta 

PAPj'iR^ IN ^;OCIOLOGY (Silver .lubilei^. Memo- 
lial Volume) : Edited by G. 8. Ghiii'if(\ N. A 

Thoothi, K. M. Kapadia and, G. Sabnis. School o) 
Economics and Sociology, Vrnvrrstiy of Bombdij 
Page's' ISO. Price not mentioned. 

The volume contains ten contributions from the 
}»en t)f p(.‘rsons of eminence on different topn^s whi'di 
are interesting and instructive. Dr. (Miss) A. F. 
l)astur in "The Sociologist and Planning" invites atb'iu 
lion to ihe cultural and aesthetic aspects of towui 
planning. Mr. N. A. Engineer in his "Parsis — A Short 
b‘(>cio-Kcont)mi<‘ t^tndy" throw's new light on^ the 
economic make-up of the Parsec community. “Socio- 


logy in Maratha" is a special study of the 
contributions on sociology iSamaja Shastra) in 
Marathi literature since 1810 by Mr. D. V, A 

similar study of the subject in other languages, 
such as Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, will be of interest ; 
Dr, (Mrs.) liwati Karve’s essay on “Personal Names 
in India” makes a comparative study of names in 
diffcn^nl- provincoA of India except Bengal and dis- 
covers a umfoniiity based on names of gods and 
godd«‘.ssps of ffiridu mytholo'gy. "Hindu Concept of 
Peace" ia the I heme of Dr. N. V. Moorthy’s essay* 
The writer iighily\snys that the Hindu conception of 
s-oci(‘ty IS liiisc’d on VMniasram.i and real peaceful reign 
of Dlinrmma.iA'n is' fiossible wlien there is self- 
lealizution ol lli(' individual by vcndizing the Infinite 
‘‘''oul {Porontdl m(i) in mH firings liy living a life of 
def]it‘nljon in accordance willi ,‘^ucIj a self-roahzation. 
Ihich a canf'’])t not (juilr liki' tlic Western concept 
of Peace as undia r’l > od in niodein Europf' and 
America and ji- -aicii linar na'lhod of dialing with tho 
IuoMmo is (bnVren: au'l di.-'liuct from that of the 
iiindie. < b il.i othf'r o.^.os “Malevni'.y Service in 
Homiiav’' lo All \ A' Nnvonia “A Note on 8ocio- 
lo<jv and Sof-ia! A\'oti: lu ihi'dand rndav" bv Dr. AI. 
N Siiniva«‘, .aic inlonnati\e, “Tradilion of I'olk-dances 
in Wi'^^lern ludi.i" liy Piof. AI R. Majiimdar df'serves 
spe' al meij!u»n as (lie learned wiiWa’ lias made a 
-'rdv of the /I'n a and (lie Garbn dances in lus 
arli.'le H( CIO'- instances and autlioi il i(\s from iSariskial 
l('x}s' of lie' mjddh ag(‘s in su]>p()rj. of his lliesis. 
Sli'(]<-Tii- of Soe;oIog\ will lind (ins vol’iuie mtiTestiu.g 
aii(i ]n-lru'*ii( e 

K. B. DriTN 


oBst'inth: UPJdGiors iTi/rs \s back- 
GHOUNT) (Pr P>KNGAL1 JJ l'Kik\TrPF : ^ By 
Itlmsan JJos Gujdo, '1/..4.. Phi)., Ltctui'cr, ('(dcutta 
L „/?u // }si! ij of ( fd. Pn'rr /ij.s’. 15. 

<hd Bi'iigali Idciauue was iininarily ivligwnus in 
(i.ai.'ici, (IfMliug diieiily oi jndiua-tly with llui nb"',, 
I .''s and leiii'ts ot tli(' vaiiou.s enlls’ of pc^jmlai' 
Jiiiuiui.'iii 'ric old sc-riptuivs contain scanty i('fereuc(' 
In Djeiii and llc-y nri' little knowm to tl»e nveragi 
ediKated man or woman oi IIk' presinit day. It i'' 
therefore exlieincl>’ ditiieiilt to follow old Bengali toxt> 
in many }dac(,';. tiiucf' Di . J)a>, Ciupla’s attempts at 
throwing liglit on .some of these cults wall bt'. specially 
wi'homi* to aii loAers oi old Bengali literature. He ha' 
.selecti'd thiei' of ilu' most inqiortant of these culls, c.g . 
Saha.U 3 'a, N.blia and Dharma, and given detailed jrn 
format um a)>out their origin and cliaract eristic foatun'^’ 
willi particular refcreiua' to their ideology and 'pliih' 
sopliy. He has inciclentallj’ di.scussed lu a separate 
section Uni cosniogonical and cosmological theorjps 
sjuead over different parts of Bengali literature draw- 
ing at lent ion to tlieir essential .sinnlanty in the ini(Jst 
of differences in details. The appendices give account-^ 
of the old literature on the Natlui^and Dharma cub' 
willi a note on the ('uiginatic language of the old and 
iiu'diovul jinets wdio wrote works iierliiining to the 
different cults. TJmse cults though ‘obscure’ to tlu 
educated world of today do not lack in populaptv 
among sections of the people backward in education, 
('lose miiinacy w'itli these people especially those who 
are iii tJie. know is expected to Vie iriimeiisely helpful 
in realising the secret and traditional interpretation <d 
tlieir practices and sayings found in their litori^tui’c 
4 he learned author of the present book has worked 
hard in ransacking old literature for presenting thesis 
(ulks in their true perspective as far as possi'ble. Ih’ 
will be doing a service to Bengali literature if he follows 
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u{) hie investigatione aud ijoucentmtes on thft d<!taila of 
the rites and practieee rof erred to in various old Bengali 
texts relating to these cults with a view to elucidating 
thorn and moving tllfe curtain of obscurity hanging over 
them* 

CHIJVTAIIARAN CHAKIiAVAnXI 

PBYCHOLOCY AND DISORI'jDRS DF SEX 
PSYCHOLODY : A. A^ Dvb, A/.Se., 

Ftivamui bij !}r» i} Ho^c. VMi‘<h*'i} htj Thr 
licadcrs' Corner, Cah'uKa. Price IP:. P--S. 

The autlior 1i;i.n hUceeeded le di\vAi'e: tlii' id((*n(inu 
of all, ]nii'ti(’ulai 1\ of I la- an ih m! j)r:M hi lonc/"' 

to 11 k‘ nifiTJ 3 ^ of .sex-htr^ dii.l \ 

an^ found lu alJuo>,{ e\orv iTidiudn.d and can-ic r-cuue- 
iinies unmaa\ssavv troiihloN iiiid v. ornes to laMidu '. 
Though lu^'dieal but ’ ,m'( uis on the whoh' lo b<‘ l)n’- 
pondorant W'ry u'liablt- |'.s 3 ’eholoii:n'al desenpiioiK have' 
bi'en given. The h'\ i('W(T IV els lhal fioni lln- )) yc'ho- 
logU'yl ])oinl of view (‘haeti'i^ XI 11 ‘nnl XXVl eonld 
ha\a' .been mkh^' f'!,d)oi'Ml(‘d mid iiiihfi, d mI! with m 
Chapb'is IX Mini \1X niiglii been .t lilUe nioir 

eoin);i e,.,^,e(‘ 

The book ri'aikv mu (‘X'- Ih ul ni(i odiiel ion to 
s('Xologv nnd 1 am siiM' it will imd u wide ciuulalion 
^JVie wi lier has lhroiii:hont main) aim’d v. ide ,t>eiologn al 
OUllool: winch has tsieall^ ineiea.>e(l liu' valii'' ol the 
book d'lH’ i"<l('X and illm-ihatioiv- at IIk' end will jiio\e 
le be (>i anal li''lp to tin' I'r'adei's 

S. (' MiTn\ 

KENCAH 

T-IANDH iRTFNdE DAU • JPj VrumdUo Kumar 
('Jfuudh uri. Ibd)li^}i( il In/ Phonift PraLu.sumi. 'Jo be Iwd 
id * I). M. L/firuiy uud Kul yuluuu lUndr Shdb C<d''u(iii 
Pri(‘i‘ lie. I. 

Tins *Slioi‘t diania of about filly i'ag("^ is a new 
f'XpeiniU'nl Tnlikf' hi" ollna two pla>o //<■ /hi Puma 
Kurif and i>ah C Sirapuo, in llm diaina tiit' 1 denied 
.voLing ant hoi dtails with tvpes lathei than with in- 
(liMdiiid cliarai'ti'rs Al^K).'^l all the eharaetei^ exeejit 
lUThaps .\nama and, in a li’^^er degree. Mamala are 
obsessed with eeilain ideas, and earii of thorn judges 
things uol 111 th(‘ larspertivc of fads I nit by tin' 
standard of his ]>('! notion or fad Ala mala,, the Inaoino 
soinouow^ cumos to believe that she is helping her poor 
sisters of the village in dislres.-t whereas Iluv art’ kd 
lo a real daiigoi' Here llie aulhoi ereaUs a tlnilling 
dfuation. In this situation .Anaiila, the hero, appeals 
in his true light as a young man of courage and 
strength, and by forcing Mani da not, to proeoial furilK'i* 
with her philanthropic woik, becomes a sort of a 
saviour. 

SaILLNDH M vIUMlX \ L VW 

HINDI 

BHARATIYA DARSHANA : By Bedadeva Cihi- 
dhyaya, MA.. Sahitjjacharya, icdh a Fim irnrd by 
^ahamahopadhyaya* PandiL Gopimiilt Kuvmij. Saicdn 
Mandir, Berimes. Price Rs. 6 . 

^is is a history of Indian philosophy in Hindi 
dealing with all its important branches. In a s^all 
compass, the author has succeeded in giving a goorl idea 
‘ about the literature and tenets of eacli system He has 
i ^5 this connection consulted various works of Indian 
;md foreign scholars on Indian philosophy. The book 
i;. divided into sixteen ohspters. Besides the six orthodox 
f^ystoruB, others like the Cliarvaka, Jaina and Buddhist 
^ystems have received special treatment along with 
^aishnava and Sakta systems. One chapler has been 
devoted to the Gita philosophy. 


The hook will serve as an excellent guide to Indian 
tliought. Pandit Upadhyaya’s objective way of approach 
will help the readers to a great extent. The select 
bibliography at the end will be helpful. The omission 
of the name of the History oj Indian Loyic by Dr. S. 
C- Vidyabhusana therein seems to be due to an 
unfortunate oversight. 

, Anantalal Thaktiu 

BHAR.AT MEN YAH AN AIJR WAHAN : By (b 
A. Poukluirst. Translated by Rama Mckrotri. MacnulUi'n 
Ci). Lid., Caliuttn. Pages bclvM'en /6‘ arid S2. lllus- 
liattil. Price helm ill tdnve annas and five arid a hcil) 
annus each. ,>,» 

A siiiij)ic, inL(.*i(>.sluigly wiitLcii and easily readable 
Iraiidalion jii Hindi of th' publisher's well-known 
'erK's jn English, enlitletl ll(ir and There, dealing in 
bijcf with the hisifjr 3 w;////-gcography-c//m-cultiirc ot 
the leading ciIks in, and different parts of India. The 
."i.x jfcf'j’.ed for u \ lew, cover in tliis way 

Lucknow, Kaslii. Agi.i, Ka-diinii and U. P, The serms 
will delight the heaiu-, of chililicp, in the lower classes 
ol our schools, as al-o those of the adults, who ha\'e 
ju.-l been initiub'd into literacjy 

S'rRIYDN K\ A’l'.DADHYAN AND A'AIDIK 
In AKMA-KAND MEN ADHIKAR ; By Dharmadeoa 
\ }(J i/uyucliiisj/ul / Sarrndt'sJu): Anja Pratinidht Snbkn, 
Kaya Pmzai, Delhi Pp Price Re. 1-4. 

A wa>!l-r( atoned, documented thesis, based on the 
V<(lac, lh(‘ Biidrinutuis, SmnPs and history to prove 
that (lie woinni nf .airicnl India (■n,)o.ved and eXfreiseO 
l!ie rigl.l lo paiiicipate in Die study of the scriptures 
and in {hf* penfo! niance of s.u'iificial iites, A triinip-card 
ag.iiu'^t I he oill'odox who ai(> op})ost‘d to equality 

W( UlK'll 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

P\K AT SHADHl • By Modhnv M. Chnudhud. 
/v/s. /'/> SO, Pnci .S7.r annas. 

i'oiPeci tons and pieMu^i's of different eatable sub- 
slancev and articles pieparr'd on A.viirvedic pHricijdes 
(onlcii)ul(' to g.-iK-iiil liralth. They aie like drugs but 
plei'.anl lo iM'tr^ kaglil^’ formulas foj’ Die preparation 
(it -lull u-''iul (p(nv.s’) confections aiy* ^i\en here — 
an u-' liil compilation. 

IsHETINAN MfTL TATvVA (Parts 1 and II) : By 
\fitrl(uid Shiru Hiunha Pandya, B A , B.Se. Pp 110 
I jch. Prnc IP . 1 each. 

The first ]»{ut of the Elements of -Vgrii uhiire relates 
to soil, waD'i- and miplenu nts and Die >ecorid to tilling, 
leanUM' ard s(‘ed All Diat is ne('('^sfiry to know" about 
agricultiiri* is M'vy weU "ct out bv the wTiter, m the 
.small coini»ji.s.s of tliesi' two parts and therefore they 
me sure 'o h(‘ of great Usclulnes-s to tillers of land and 
others iiileiested in the I'lroblem. 

GRAM R.\(1IANA By Ravishavkar Mahanij. 
1947. P). 2S0. Price Re. 1-4- 

In Bochasan in the Kmra djstrkt there is an Acade- 
my called Vallaldi Vidyalin'n, for imparting kiKWiiYlge 
as' to how to srrv(' villages. Ravishankar Maharaj, the 
pioneer and the acknowledged leader of this band of 
servants, gfue these addresses on the subject. They have 
been collected here and furnish valuable reading to all 
who ire devoted to the cause. 

K. M. J. 
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Need India Starve ? 

India is a land of unlimited acrch* and 
unliinitted resources. It is blessed with a varied 
soil and climate capable of producing eveiy 
imaginable kind of food i)roducb under tlie sun. 
F. VV. Corbett writes iiii The Indian hUa'ieic: 

One has only to travel a few milts b> road or rail 
to realise the vast amount of Jniid l>in'; fallow. Ah far as 
the eye cun reach, acre after acre ol land jnay he .‘•een over- 
grown with shrub and weed. \nd. where shnii) and weed 
planted by nature can glow, ioodsiulls planted and tended 
by man can grow. All dial is required is dn‘ application 
of wate% rnanutc and iahour, and lo tlcclde what crop 
is beat suited to each area, and (‘ven to each plot ot land, 
and then lo push on wiUi all ilie vigour at our eoiiimand. 

First of all llie land lia> lo be prepaieu lor cullivation. 
liere also, there is no nectl to sit with lidded hands an<l 
wail till tractors and IuiI1(.Io/(M's and other modern appli- 
ances are available. The value ol tratlois and liiilh 
dozers tor rerdaiming land for eullivaiion is fully appre 
dated, hut to wait till they aie available while millions are 
on the verge of starvation would be criminal folly. The 
almost unlimited, and as yet unuldiscd lesoinces of man- 
power in India should he utilised to ihe lullest extent 
to reclaim as much land u.s possible and to bring them 
under cultivation by the oriVnary use of manual labour 
until such lime nieclianical ajipliances are available. 

Next to preparing; the land for cultivalion 
coiiu's the (juej^tTon of water-supply. 

Here also tlieie is uo need lo wail idl out grandiose, 
spactacuJar mulLi-purpo-e niigatninal ami hydio-eieclrie 
schemes, with recoid-brcaking dams and lliuusands of 
mile:» of canals conit' jdio operation ten to tueuiy years 
linncc. Inii'*»rdiaie anion is necessary, end we ran lap walci 
lor our immediate lu'eds in h '^s sjM'cia ular ways and in 
smaller quaniilies b r each local aiea along onr rivers 
and waUT courses, accoidiiig to the emihgiiralam of the 
land, het tis rake om- ol oui laigei livers, the (hidavaii 
for instance. This livei rises in tlu' Wesicin (ihauts 
Hear Nasik close to lh<" 4iai'ian .sea. am*, after flowing 
almost half way acMisb the peninsula, tmpiies ilseU inKi 
the Bay of Bengal. Tlundn-ds ol litile sli earns and 
rivulets flow into it. to make ti one of llie laigesl and 
widest rivers in I-nrha, Miuli has been spoken ah ml the 
Rniniipadasagar scheme on tliis river mueli ink lias been 
sjjilf, much heat generated, and yei, much water flows 
under its bridges, anti usele^sslv into the sea. Thi- pro 
jecl cannot he completed in less than 15 or 20 vear- 
lime. Meantime, need the people .starve, the land-, it 
flows through lie fallow, and its immense waters be emptied 
uselessly into the sea? 'We need not wait till the little 
and rivulets swell the river into a mighty stream. 
We can construct .small dams and water regulators in 
these, streams and revuleis before they reach the I'iver, 
and divert the water at suitabh* intervals to form a series 
of small tanks. We can continue the process along the 
river by the provision of a series of small dams and 
regulators, and the drawing off of the water at suitable 


intervals lo form a 8<Ties of tanks and lakes each capable 
of irrigating a few ihousaiid or a few hundred acies of 
land. 'Hiis will give us a seri<‘s ol small tanks and lak^s 
on both side.s of the riviir and running parallel to it, and 
will .approximate lo ilie ancient system of irrigation 
prevailing in India, ami iiair.s of winch arc coming 
lo light from Imic; to tiiiio. Ternpc'n tures will be lower- 
ed, the ‘ub-soil water Icvid lui-ed and trci's will grow 
ab>ng the banks ol the lakes thus preventing erosion and 
inducing more lainlaJI. lJul the uuin advantage is that it 
will give us onr immedialr needs of walei. 

This doe- iioi mean I hat the Uamajiadasagar projer. 
and other .similar large-stale projects should be aban- 
dtun*d, Tli^v may he eatnctl out iu their tuin. but what 
is immctlialely needed is a biillier supply of water for 
nniuediale piodiulion of more lood. 

Next in ini]n)rl:)nce to water conies manure. 

lleie al‘‘0, ihete is no need lo impoil artificial inaiiure.s 
which ale in shoit woild supply, .and e,l which we can 
gel only a limited quantity. Nor need we wait till our 
own fertiliser lactoiics conu' into production three or 
four years hence. Even a .score of sucli laclories 
when ready will not he aide lo -iijiply all India's neials in 
maiiurf;. Forliinately, India has (aiough of orgaii^.c mamue 
lo nu'ct all her irnnipdiiite in'oris, and a considi'nihlc pro- 
portion of lici iiiliire Tieeils if luMy and propej ly utilised. 
This valua'idc icsource of hers is far more exlen ivt^ than 
is geneially believed. 'Ihe term “coniposi memvie" has 
<mlv rcc(*iiliy spiurig into juoniini net*, l.nt iho’e is nothing 
new about it. Oiu agri< ulluralisis jii the fi dds and our 
gardi neis in the tirliari areas hav(‘ been aei usl im d to 
making and Using coiiqiosi maniue fiom lime imrru- 
moiial by rollecting all the refuse, garbage, dead leaves 
and flowers cie., into p.is or l»y plougbing them into 
tber lieJd?. But only <i fraction of tlio availal le material 
lias liillicrl.) been u.sed, and the valuable jcfuse of our 
lowii.s has hilluTto gone to waste or been d'jslioycd at no 
blile e.isl, All tlial is n’quired is In train ace. siom, help, 
and encourage the jieople in eveiy village, orchard and 
farm lo eonseivc and preserve this manuif' tor its own 
use and foi the Use of the mdghbourhaod. 

The lujxl iniporiant eoufeideration is labour. 

It lb idle lo Ruggesl that with 320 millions uf people, 
bcventyfive percent of whom are agriculturists, we cannot 
provide the labour to pruduce our *own food. There arc 
niillirms ot men and women unrmployed or partially 
emplo,ved in the country. During the war we raised over 
two and u half millions of fighting men alone from among 
our rural population, and perhaps tliree or four times 
that number for the production of munitiony and war 
materials — all for purposes of dcslnieli^n. Cannot wc 
raise an equal number in organised labour battalions to 
perform the essentiai non-agricullural operations aa indi- 
cated above, in order to bring the land under cultivation 
and to provide the water etc,? The ordinary agricullurit-t 
can then be left lo do the actual prod'ctiori untjkix piopcr 
supervision and guidance. 
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Mao’s Harangue 

The New Review observes; 

.Fit>r months the^^J.S.A. State Depaiimenj^ remained 
at a Jo8B as to what to do about China; they were wait- 
ing ‘until the dust settle.’ Recently Mao Tse-Tung, liie 
Red Boss, did his best to help; with a few explosive 
phrases he tore ihroiigh the dusl cloud. He proclaimed 
to the world: ‘We belong to the anti-imperialist front 
headed by the U.S.S.H., ‘and we can only look lot aid 
and genuine friendship lioni that Iront and not from the 
imperialist front.' Some American businessmen had 
fancied that Mao would go to Washington and London 
with his hat in hand for loan®. AIuo denounced iheii 
alleged philunlliropy : ‘Wesiern capitahslb wani to make 
money and hankers need interest to relieve their o\mi 
'• rises.’ 

Western politicians had hoped Mao eould be be 
friended Mao disillusioned them. ‘We a]».'> oppose llie 
illusion ul a third road ]\ol oiih in ( hma hut in the 
whole world, witlioiil cxceplo n one leans eithei to the 
®ide of jjni»eri.alisni ,n’ to the -.ide ol ."ocialisin, NeiMialit\ 
Is a camouflage.’ Mao is no agiariaii d’lnociat as he 
was systematically clesciiiied liy young liopt iuh. Ill 
legime is. and in the hniiiediale luliive witi uniliniu* to 
be, a ujv'talorship. lie (onl(‘s>,e<l he had been in l;it\l b.\ 
Russia: ‘The Red ii(’^o!•ll!ion in (Jniia vs nijil hav*- hren 
impossil)lt wilhoui the In Ip ol the l'.S.S.J{ ami it hiL" 
been helped by the siifiport ol tin* ’‘masses" in maiv- 
I ouiitiies ’ 

III* suinnii'd i/f) hi- vii*w^ on th, Wn^i m a -.-iiiiie 
ohich he lioiT'iwed tioni Mos< o\n and clothed in (ilnmse 
hisliion: ‘You havi |o i Iioo-.. h<*iv\Mn ihe alieinal'vc ol 
' iljing the tiger oi being eaten uj) hs il.’ And he old 
lol say a thing about hears 

In the meant line. Lhiaiiii; K.ii-'shek w<‘nl (Uil of hi-- 
( nii'i eiireiin M' and Mev\ la Alandia With tlie eo- 
ojieiation of Pubident Koiniilo he pi«pa?ed a < onfercncc 
of Asian count lii's that would foini tn\ anli-ctumminist 
iroril and possibly a Paeilii I’.icl lie Tetnrncd to China 
m a snpreinr ell.iii a r.iily.in.' all natnniah-l gioups foi 
.. last ditch ^itand. 


Secret Talks 

The same Uevieu' (ib.^crve.s- 

The Finance Ministers and vxiieri^' ol the Empire 
}-athered in London to disen.'S ialU lom what to do about 
the dollar-sterling tussh* d'he sleiiing aiea was short 
of collars or of hard ciirrcncics; those* countries bought 
too much and sold too little; the remedy was looked for 
Ol the slogan : buy less and sell moie, Thv knotty point 
ol the solution lies in tin: wavs aiul means of applying 
’he remedy. 

It would he out of piaee tt» d "^eus., the ph.n wliuli 
l a* been chosen and is being pui'-m d snnt war b\ 
Britain and by the countiies which follow in her footsteps; 
itisicrily, restriction on coji.sumprion, priority to rt-cquip- 
I uieni, mainlenance of the pouml ^lerling, cxtcnHvc con- 
tiols, etc. The results so ohlainetl make a poor show 
wlien compared to conditions in the 11. S. A., Belgium 
tfid Switzerland, where a contrary policy had been adopted; 
b'^d the men and feed the machines, adjust prodvetion 
'''• I lie con8umer’s*nceds and whims, proviilc lor rc-cquip- 
after having provided for consumption; and as far 

possible let prices find their level freely, ard if 
n't‘d be, adjust your money system to the real coudi- 
lioiis. 

it even looka evident that the first measure for 
‘ onomic recovery is the re-establishment of a sound 
Currency. The recent cases of Italy, of German Bizonia, 
Austria illustrate this law. But Britain seems obsessed 


with the BBOoitity of the pound and with the efficacy of 
slate-*controlled austerity; probably she will succeed in 
her attempts, but the method may postpone me dale of 
her success and increase the sacrifices. India’s Govern- 
ment has chosen to follow in the same direction; one can 
only wish success will soon he apparent, since it is hard 
and futile to surmise how things would have turned out 
if another method had been followed. 

What is more inqioiLanl than a survey of financial 
aiiangenients is the elementary lesson of the after-war 
Cl isifl. We allude to tlie fimdamcnial fact that the wealth 
of a nation is after all made up ol the properties and 
laboui of Its iiaii 'nals Whatever be ihc lianking arrange- 
ments and cuiicncy regulations, trade treaties and con- 
\entions, iiUci nation j 1 Lonimeire is on u barter basis. 
Wlial natural it^ouiccs Indians own and what iliey get 
>ut of the-e lesouices with ihen labour, manual and 
technical, whether they base it in India or whether they 
send il home fiom aiiroad. that much makes up the 
nationaJ wealth Wbeliier it he gold, silver, jute oi 
cotton, etc., law materials coinnuidities and services must 
he exehanged In-iwcen the nations in course of time, even 
j 1 the flow of trade Js many-hianched and circuitous, 
(aiirciicy in''lriimcnls. Hade icgulalions, etc. measure aiul 
lacihlaie idatious; they aie hut the means, not the 
jbieels of transactions. 

1 ndoubtedly jn.-luinu'iU^ of transaction and payment 
h.ive their iiujKUlame. to measure and regulate business, 
to djsti limit* the hurdt'ris in linic and space. They especi- 
all\ fostei the necessary psschology to set the nationals, 
a-payitig And jtay llie> mu-l foi what they get from 
oul-iidix d’he noulilc «d the governments is usually to 
pick the gioup of national- that will pay in the la®t resort: 
tlie pat>t g(*ncralion (a® in the ea^e of devalued money 
01 capital levy), tlic fnluie generation (which will pay 
the inleresis on piescnt loans), the lapilalists (by taxa- 
ti<ui of profits;, or the labour (by lowei rwd wages), etc 

iJltimalely payment is aUays nude out of tlie wealth 
of the nation and when payments ‘should increase, pro.- 
duclion of wealth must follow a parallel rise. Increase 
of weallii < dn only t mm* lioin incieased efforts. 

Alas! at present Indian capital has giown morbidly 
shy and labour i® deliberately remiss. The cull of easy 
money and leisure has swept aside the old ideals and 
threatens disaster. The only salvation out of our economic 
distroN- lies in woik. more work aiid alw’ays work; in a 
crisis there is no escape from this iron law. 

Such is the lesson that should be inculcated to the 
jn'iii-in-tiif-strei I .m- the VicluriaiLs called him, the one 
who has liocuino the nuiu-in-the gutter, but whom with 
democratic euphemism, we call the common man. 
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The Camiiionwealth 

111 the course of an article on the above 
subject in The Hmdiu<tan Reincw Joseph Vernon 
i?Urtado observes ; 

In 1931, tlie Slatule of Weslminsier was passed. It 
introduced fundameutHl rlianges in tho legal status of 
the Dominions. 

It was enacted that the Doniitiions sliould have power 
to repeal or amend Acts of the Imperial Parliament, in 
so far as they form part of the law (if the Dominions, and 
that no law of a Dominion should be void on the ground 
of repugnancy to an Act of the Imperial Parliament or 
to the law of England. Secondly, tliat the Dominions 
sliould have full powers to make laws having extra- 
territorial operation. And, finally, that no Act of the 
United Kingdom, passed after the c ummeiicement of the 
Statute of Westminster shall cxl(’nd to a Dominion, unless 
the Dominion has consented to its enactment. The legal 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament was not abolished; 
it could be exercised with the consent of the Dominions^ 
The Crown, also, remained the one effective bond ol 
Empire. 

In Foreign Affahs, the Dominions gained the right to 
make treaties without the consent of the United King<k>m 
Government; and. on the villiei hand, a Doniiiiion was not 
hound by a treaty made in the name of the Oovni, which 
it had not ratified. 

Curiously enough, ihe queshon vvheihei the Crown, 
as the forma! head of the C'.ommonweallh, can he Inuh 
at war and peace, had not heem answered During the 
Second World War, Ein* romaiiied neutral, and formal 
cieclarations of war were made on diffeient dales hy 
members of the Cotninonweallh Canadi declared wai 
seven days after the United Kingdom on September 10, 
1039. On Septembci 3, the Au^>lralian Cabinet approved 
a notification that a slate of war existed with (b'rmany. 
On September, 6, the (iovei nor General of .South Africa 
issued a proclamation notifying a state of wai with 
Germany. 

After the outbieak of the Second World War, requests 
to set up an Imperial War Cabinet came to nought. Two 
important meetings of Prime Ministers weie, however, 
held in 1944 and in 1945. on the eve of the San Francisco 
United Nations Conference. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
acted as a Supreme Court of Appeal for the couits of the 
Dominions, was one of ilie rao'^i impoiiant links of the 
Commonwealth. “The Sovereign, the Sovereign of the 
Lmpire, Jiad maini-d llio preM-aiiv.- of iiisticc.” say« 
Viscount Haldane. 

It was argued by some that the Judicial Committee 
was a limitation of Dominion autonoinv. But, as against 
this opinion, the Impel ial Conference of im had clcaily 
stated that “it was no part of the policy of Mis Majesty’.s 
Govemroenr in Great Britain that questions affecting 


judicial appeals should be deteimined otherwise in 
accordance with the wishes of the part of the Empire 


primarily affected,^ ^ , 

Again, since by the Statute bf Westminster legisla- 
tion repugnant to Imperial ^cts was no longer invalid, 
it M as possible for the Dominions to abolish appeals to j 
the Judicial Committee. 


There ha« been a strong body of opmioii 
among Dominion grt:»ates>ncn that the machinery 
of the Commonwealth should be strengthned. 


Though the need was everywhere recognised, no 
Dominion would readily agree to u structure that in 
fringed in the slightest degree upon the autonomy of any 
member. 

The new concept r)f Commonwealth relations that ha-' 
now emerged has been so wide in structure as to com 
piehend complete independence and equality of tin 
partners. 

The system of loose collaboration that the Common- 
wealth implies stood the lest during two world wars, ainl 
proved an effective inslrumenl for stemming the tide of 
internaliunal aggression and exploitation that had 
ihiealcned to sweep the world. 

Today the power to wage war is the power of 
industry. To be able to marshal the industrial resource" 
of such wide tracts <*f lenilory as those included in the 
Commonwealth is no mean factor jn .sliuping the courst 
ol vic tory or defe.aL in war. 

From the standpoint of mililaiy defence, the ability 
to set up bases, widely dispersed in various parts of the 
world, is a stialegic asset lliul cannot be over-rated 
No doubt, it means greater effort and unremitting vigi 
lance to safeguard the life lines of communication. But. 
ultimately, they provide a means for attack and encircle- 
ment that can seriously affeei the result of a conflict I 
between World Powers, ' 

It is, however, not so much as an organisation foi 
waging war, but as an instrument for preserving peace, 
that the Commonwealth has a right to be. Th© same 
('eonomic resources that can be mobilized for purpose^ 
of war can be used to piomote peace 'and prosperity 
Such a large section of the population of the world thut 
it represents, with such immense pf»lentialitie9 for indu^ 
trial output ami erection of military bases, can act as an 
effective cheek upon aggressive teneVneies of individual 
Powers. 

The Commonwealth of Nations is a political striK- 
lure that may pave the w'ay for the setting up of a woihl 
oiganisalion on a more stable f(»oting than either llic 
l,eague of Nations or the United Nations Organisation. 
Ultimate woild unity ean only he attained through tin* 
( ohesion of nations into large groups, like the Common- 
Wf'allh to meet at a higher level in a World Organisation 
that will ensure peace and prosperity to a world usorely 
in need of fioth. 
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A Masa Literacy Campaign for India 

Dr. F. C. Laubach, who is at present work- 
ing under the World Literacy Committee, New 
York, and has visited India three times during 
the past twelve years, writes in The National 
Christian Conned Tteviev' : 

J have visited Calr»tta,« Allahabad, .lubbulporc, Nag- 
pui Madras and New Delhi. I worked in all these 
; (ities more than ten >ear 8 ago. Now theie is a vast 
t'hange, a new spirit, the ardour of a stupendous crusade. 
One feels the sheer powei of India, with a va.st popula- 
tion tmly exceeded by that of China. Ti is wonderful to 
realize" that the new India ha^ at her helm men of high 
integrity and world vision not excelled Ijy any other nation 
ju the world. One’s imagination flies inJo the future, 
and one sees India a stupendous power in the family 
of nations, breathing upon the whole of mankind the 
spirit of Mahatma Gandhi, tlie man who showed us. 
lietter than any other man of modern times, the way to 
jw*ace and human brotherhofKl. Something of the spirit 
of Gandhi seems to surround every Indian T have met 
Ills soul goes marching on 

India has decided that liei new govoinment shall he 
democratic. Naturally 1 am (iitlm^iastir about that 1 
believe that the democratic lorm of government is tin- 
bc.st. But I also know fiom lalher bitter di.silbi‘'i(m- 
ii'ent that it alst) the most difficult and exacting form 
o| all governments. It retiuiies a high standard of inlelli- 
t'cnce and integrity, not on the part of a few', but on the 
fiart of the eominou people. Democraev means that the 
people rule and the authoiilies are not rulers'., hut public 
‘•ervanls. Therefore democracy rises as high as the level 
of the majority, hir the majotity rule Ml who vote 
11111*11 he enlightened if the government is to he good. 
The present governnienl of India secs this clearly and 
lia,s determined to lift the masses of people up to 
literary and then to enlightened citizenship as lapully 
iis possible. 

I have he|ird a great deal of rather hazy talk in 
India since arriving this time about education and litc- 
Mcy being two difleienl things. Some people think we 
can educate India with motion picture*? and public lec- 
tures and leave the masses unable to read. I am enthu- 
-iastic about visual education and am working on it 
But I warn you who may be misled by a new and untried 
thing, that it has very grave limitations. It can supple- 
ment literacy but it cannot take the place of literacy. 
The ability to read and write was and will remain ibe 
foundation of progress and of democracy You cannot 
tell liow good a candidate is or what his purposes are 
hy looking at his picture in the movies. It is fust as 
cnsible to say that now we have motion pictures wc shall 
no linger need to talk, because we can send picture.s to 
<'oc another. 


No country has over yet been educated by 
education alont* and India Itad bolter 
not base her liopcs on that. 


Moreover, the hope of eliminating poverty rests more 
literacy than «pon any one factor. We help people 
I*' help themselves. They must be able to read how to 
h*Jni scientifically. Even when they look at pictures they 
be able to read the captions on these pictures, 
the questions of better seeds, better farm implements, 
l»cuer fertilizers, better buildings, keeping accurate 
t^ccounta^ which have made the American farmer the most 
prosperous on earth, — all this depends upon literacy. 

. There are many motion picture salesmen who will 
*r>ster this idea that die documentary films can educate 


without Kteraty, because selling those films is profitable 
business. But if India yields to that high pressure sales- 
manship and tries to omit literacy she will fall in her 
great experiment. 

“Bui.” says one man, “literacy is not education.” 
No, but it is the beginning of educalion. Starling lo 
ward GalcuUa is not arriving there, hut we have to start 
before we arrive. Literacy is starling toward oducaiion. 
It the meaim to education which every educated person 
rcadine this, employed to become odneated, and you know 
it. Do you want your children lo remain illiterate and 
depend uj)on motion pictures? T have seen Amencan 
rliihlicn who liecamc motion pictiir<‘ crazy, attended everv 
da\. and thev became peculiarly shallow The motion 
piciiiic craze can become a di&case. Educators say that 
wr learn, by doing, not merely looking on. The inraion 
])Hluir. nhrn ovenlone can make mere observers of 
people. 

I say this lo answei that (peihaps small) group who 
think literacy is now superseded by films. I have s-i:;! 

I his in private to people who thanked me for clearing up 
a point which had bothered them 

Besides, the experience of ihe la^l thirty years has 
taught us how to make adults literate swiftly, pleasantly 
and inexpensively It is being done m lliree-fourihs of 
the countries of ihe world, and no longer a lhr<»ry or 
an experiment. Wc eaii make adidt*? literate far faster 
and more cheaply than chihlrdi. W(‘ dep<*nd not so 
much upon money as upt>n capilali/ing the patriotism, 
the religion and the pity for misfortune that wc find in 
ctliu-aled people. 

WIktc IlK'ro Is om)\tg;h ])ii1ri()tisyii or rcli- 
"ioiLs fervour, it. is possible to mobilize the vast 
majority of educated people into volunteer 
armies to teach one tit a time in their homes. 

While in England a few years ago T heard one rt‘- 
lurned mi^.^ioniiry say that “each nnr leach one” in Ind'a 
had been a failure. T think we did not t(*n years ago 
ktv'W' how 10 make easy lessons in the Sanskrit alphabets. 
We do know how to make them now. Moreovc'V every 
Indian now has a reason to feel intense patriotic fervour, 
and to work hard for literacy, and f ►r his counirv. Never 
in any country have T seen such magnificent determina- 
tion among the educated people to liquidate illiteracy as 
I find in India this time. You have all the patriotism 
and more than enough to make “each one leach one” 
succeed now. If every literate person in India will teach 
one a year, this eountry will lu' wholly literate in five 
years. 


Competitive Examinations 

For General Knowledpre, Drafting and Precis 
Writing (English & Hindi) General English, 
Essay, Translation, Questions and Answers of 
past P. S. Commission Examinations and in- 
numerable other subjects, do not fail io c onsult, 
revised XII (Aug. '49) Edition of ‘A MANUAL 
OP GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AND OFFICE 
COMPENDIUM' hy Tripurary Saran of U. P. 
Secretariat. Pages 1150. Price Rs. 11/- 

T. S. SRIVASTAVA 

71, Molviganj, LUCKNOW 
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You are Ui earnest. You do not want nty praise. 
You want to know what my experience in fifty countries, 
helping literacy campaigns, has to offer India in hw vast 
undertaking of teaching one-fourth of all the illiterates 
on earth to read and write. 

The fiist fact tliat we late is that it is indeed a vast 
undertaking, and will cost a tremendous amount of 
money. We have a double problem, for we plan to teach 
all the illiterate adults as well as the children Fortu- 
nately. India will face this double problem but once, for 
after she lia.s once ma<le her adults literate they will 
lemain lit ci ate permanently. This adult piohlem must 
be faced once for all. 

Moreover, the problem of leaehmg t.hildren is jiieatly 
timplified when parents are literate The cliiMren < 
illiterate parents do not go to scheool repulaily. Afiei 
they finish one or two years, they arc likely to foigei 

what they learned because there is nothing to lead in 

llu'ir village. I'his is ncailv a dead loss. But when iho 

parents are literate the ehildxMi rie\ev forget. 

So we are undertaking the leathing adults now. 
knowing that it will forever hetealfe' lighten the la^k of 
educating children. Fiu llierinoic, the iin-oines of edueated 
people are Jaigei than the incomes of illiterates, so they 
(Mil afford lo pay ta\e^ and nppitit C'.en [letter ‘-choals. 

The first thing to (*xamine is our lesson material 
The stories should he wiiiicn with --oiiielhinp close lo 

jieniiis if ihej are lo li" inte!(‘sling. 

No })ains should be ,s]mred to make every 
primer ns easy and swift and pleasant as possi- 
}>le for the adult sfiukrit^ 

My experience during the past quaitei ('cntury tca'dies 
me that we must not regard an adnlt as lilerale until 
he has a vocabulary of about thousand w’ords. This 
means tluit at least two books should be studied after 
the primer, building upon the v()C.ibulary of the first book, 
adding about ten new words a day and repeating these 
words often enough for the new literate to become well 
acquainted with them. Thus, in a few months, be will 
have a thousand words. The fir.si liook is prepared to 
teach phonetics. The second book, for vocabulary, 
ought to answer probhins of great iulere.'^t to the adult. 
He ought to get sati'^faeiion out of leading every page. 
Articles on health, agjicultnre, Tood, care of children, 
water, cattle, and everything with Avhieh the adult comes 
inlo contact, will keep iiiin fa'^einaied, while he is 
aequirnging tlie first thousand words. 

Then comes the important quesiimi of simple read- 
ing matter so that the new literates will continue to 
read. Millions of people forget all they learned because 
they do not keep on reading. Ollier millions read vieious 
or inflamatory literature, which mal.e'. I hem worse than 
when they were ilUlerale. So this nuiiter of furnishing 
ei;«y. interesting and helpful lilrmturr for the new 
literates must l»e attackiid with great vigour. 

Indeed, providing good literature for new literates 
is three-fourths of the problem. It is a permanent 
piobletn. The masses will hecome lilerale in a few years, 
i.'Ut I hey will eontiniiG all their lives to need easy 
literature > adapted to the level of the mastics A few 
leaders are aware of that, but 1 do not believe the 
majority of educated people realize that here is an 
emergency in which all of them should take ixiii. I 
must speak with feeling on this matter, for I am 
desperately in eameet about it. From my observation it 
is evident that this simple liieratiire simply does not 
exist. Then we must mobilize our forces without delay 
to see that it begins at once. What forces? 
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Every department of the Oov«nuiiaat of 
India* should prepjae infonnaition which will 
meet the need of the new literates. 

What knowledge does the Departineiit of Health 
(« that all the village people ought to know ? 
i'his should he written in interesting, simple language, 
linn preferably in the form of a story. Then an Editor 
wliti has a genius for nuking faevts alluring and who 
knows the techniques of writing within the limited 
voiahulary, should rewrite this material in the basic 
toCfibulary. 

Schools and cwlli ges everywhere should be mobilized 
(o furnish good reading mailer. * Every school with 
cididieu over ten years of age ought to have a wall news- 
jiaper All articles prcpaied in Uie writing classes foi 
adults should bf' pasted on the wall. Some of these 

artit'Jc's would lie good enough to be foiwaidcd to the 

dcpailrneni of aduli education. I'lie Department of Edu- 
cation should begin a small but eaieJully piepaicd news- 
containing at tides of great ini ere- 1 to adults. Every' 
lidull should he piTsuaded lo subscribe for that paper. 
It will keep the new literate reuding and eveiy at tide 
he reads will improve his mind and help him to live 
end enjoy life more ahundanily. I r<'commend that you 
secure, the .scivues of the itutsl hnlliani journalist in the 

W'Oild, even if he dfunamU a higli salan'. This news- 


paper must be written fascinatingly. In my judgement 
this is a necessity if you hope to make literacy a 
blessing. 

Then, we must have a great many small,, cheap books 
on the semi-literate level. I recommend that a school of 
journalism be developed for preparing writers trained 
in this special field. We need an army of 100000 writers. 
Right now the pen is mightier than the swoid. 

The communist*; realize the enormous importance ol 
simple writing. They aim to inflame the masses with 
their propaganda. Mao Tsc Tung, leader of Red China, 
said, ‘“We must have an army of writerfe, and ibis army 
of writers is as important as the army at the front, u 
truly powerful weapon for smasliiitg and annihilating the 
enemy, li must he a literature for the workers, hir the 
peasants, for tlie soldiers.” These are the words of 

Mao T.se Tung, and we must become as keenly aware of 
the great powei of the printed page us the Communists 
are. or tliey will defeat us with ilic pen. I appeal to 
you who aic reading this to ofIe*r y'Uir help as writers 
the Government of India. 

Millions will doubtless learn to read in tlio next ten 
ycais, but if literacy is lo j)rove a })lessing a liundreil 
iboiisand of the best people inu^'l pledge themselves to 
write newspapers, magazines and books for the new 
liteiates. 






Ittflian Stales: A Study of Their 
Constitutional Position 

The roncludinp: porlion of the ihoupht- 
provoking arlide under the above eaptinn b\ 
Harnam Sing;h, which appoaml in the Paliflrnl 
Ftcience Quart^rhi, March 1949’, roprodiicc^d 
here to diow the true colours of the const it iiiiorud 
po^^ition Oif the Indian Staleys: 

India was declared a DnminioTi of tl-.f Tlriti^li Com- 
mnnwealth on AugU‘^t 15 1947. with the option of ‘receding 
from the Cornmonwealtli ofJer a '-p^rifi^d period of one 
year. The portion of the Staler hod once again under- 
gone a change, more signifu'anf than eve» before. Thev 
had the ehoire of joining either of the Dominion? —India 
or Pakistan -into -wliich the of'untTv had been divided. 
The majority of the prinees have put in iheii lot with 
one Dominion or the other. 

The contention of the Nizam o( Hvd('rHl>Md and hi? 
supporters that the States had a legal right ui indepen- 
dence was not valid They based their arguments on the 
thco'’v that the mutual rights and obligations ereafed bv 
treaties and agreements -were between tbe States and the 
British Crown, and as such were regulated bv the doe- 
trine of paramountry. This dortrine of direct relation- 
ship with the Crown became important after the pro- 
Tumnoeraent of the Brillsb Government on \ugiist 20. 
1917— a p’clude to the introduction of the Beforms of 
1919. The position was taken up hv Sii Ce«lir .Seotl 
the counsel for the princes, and bv the P»utlei Com- 
mittee on Indian Stales. Dr A B. Keith, .supporting the 
point observed: “Tt is important to note that the lela- 
lionsbips of the Native States however conducted are 
es.sentially relations with the British Crown an(i not with 
the Indian G<»vernment. and that this fact presents an 
essential complication as regards the establishment of 
responaible Government in India.” 

Tn© above-mentioned position taken by the Nizam 
and hi» supporters does not conform to the facts. The 
original treaties and engagements in most cases were 
made between the States and the Government of the East 
India Company^ The East India Company first got its 
power through royal charters, and later by acts of parlia- 
ment. but the officials of the government (which was 
carried on in the name of the East India Company) made 
all the treaties and engagements on behalf of the Com- 
pany and not on behalf of the Crown. 

The Oueen, in her declaration of November 1, 1858 
(n'ferred to above) on the assumption of responsibility 
for the Governance of India, merely look note of the 
treaties and engagements and accepted them “to he 
scrupulously observed.” As the Government of the Com- 
pany was transferred to the Crown (acting through the 
Secretary of State for India and the Governor-General in 
Council with the help of other officials, and responsible to 
the British Parliament) the Crown also accepted the 
duty — among others-— of recognizing the treaties and en- 
gagements eitisting between the East India Company and 
the Indian princes. It was. so to speak, a corollary to 
the transference of power from the Companv to the 
Crown, and, since the Government of British India has 
been transferred to the Indian Dominion, the Indian 


Govermncni consequently assumed ^he same responsibility 
on August 15. 1947 as* the British Crown assumed on 
November 1. 1858. 

From the above observations, and a study of the 
g'owih and operation'- of the doctrine of paramountcy 
the rontenlion that paramountcy resides in the Crotra 
i^. not tenable After the transfer of the Government of 
the East India tlornpanv to the Crown, relations with the 
.Slates had been oondueied by the Governor-General in 
Cf>uncil through the political department of the Govern- 
meni of India and various local governments, and, except 
in important cases, witliout consulting the Secretary of 
Stale. As a lesiilt of the aetions.of the various Govemors- 
Gi neral in Council, who developed the concept of para- 
rnountev. what was in 1858 a delicate noo.se developed 
about a eenliirv later into a tight rope about the necks 
of the princes — the loose rtid of wbicb was always held 
})v the Governor-General. 

Therefore, it follows that it was the Government of 
India which was the I’ammouni Power as far as the 
Indian State? were conecfned, although it was the King 
who liad the p.itamotuil authority-- not because he was 
King of England, hut beoau^e it was in him that the 
(Government of India was \(‘''ied. All acts of the Govern* 
meiit of India weie done in the name of the (.'.rown in 
v\b:cb the slatute had vc-led the goveinmeiil of ihu country. 

That the Government of India was the Paramount 
Power is borne out. al?o l)v the fact tlial .several of the 
Siatr- paiti inl >ui<‘ to ilte (Goveniiueul of India, the amount 
of such tribiilev being credited to the revenue of British 
India. The pruiccs of India had nothing to do with the 
King of England, althoiigb they were b 'und by certain 
tit" to liitn a." sovorc'ign of British India. 

The whole confusion arose from the fact that 
the Crowm of India and the Crown of England were 
possessed by the same person. 

It will therefore be leadily admitted that the rela- 
tions of the Indian States had always been with the 
rulers of British India; if at one time those rulers were 
the East India Company and later the Crown, today they 
are the Government of the Indian Union, and they have 
inherited all the assets and liabilities of their forerunners 
— including the powers and privileges appertaining to 
para rmuin lev. 
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Asmrt ^rom the legal consideration, it is the fnnda- 
inental duty of the Government of India to secure peace, 
order and good government within its territories. What 
would be the position of India if all the States were to 
become sovereign independent states? A situation would 
arise which would make the Balkan problem seem a 
simple one, India, in that case, would be a hotbed of 
intrigue and warfare among the native sovereigns, and 
a situation similar to that of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries be created. It would be, in 

other words, a negation of the freedom of India, and 
any rule of action ad«opled by the States creating that 
state of affairs could not hold ground. Even if— for the 
sake of argument— the Governnfent of the Indian Union 
did not inherit the right, among others, appertaining to 
paramounicy, it would he necessary for the welfare of the 
country for the government to assume it. The growth of 
the paramountcy of the Government of British India 
oyer the Indian States was necessitates! by historical 
circumstances, and it would he historical circumstances 
again which would compel the Government of the Union 
to assume and continue to exercise the same poweis 
The fundamental aspect of paramountev — that is. the 
security and defense of the rouniry — still remains; and 
any governmcfit which assumes authority in India and 
is responsible for the defense of ns territories cannot 
blit assume the right's and duties implicit in the doctrine. 

In conclusion, it might he said that the Biitish 
Government of fndia and not the Grown had the light 
of paramountcy prior to August 15, 1947, anil as such 
the Government of India assumes the same inherent rights 
of paramountcy over those Stut(‘s wliicli have so far 
not joined the Indian Tbiion, The police action of the 
Government of India is iustifieil liy law as well as by 
the practical necessity to protect the people of Ilyderabad 
against the unruly elements of the Razakars and the 
Communists. 


Gt&ndiii Mmuorial in Waflhin|^ton 

Washington, June 23 : — Erection in Washington of 
a monument to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi was 
urged Wednesday before a subcommittee of the tI.S. 
House of Representatives, 

No opposition was expressed at Wednesday’s public 
hearing on the resolution which has been submitted in 
the House by Representative Emanuel Celler, Democrat 
of New York. 

“It is not that we would thus immortalize Gandhi.” 
Celler told the committee. "‘He is already immortalized 
far beyond what a simple monument can do. It will 
bespeak, however, .our friendly feelings toward India, 
whose beloved son he was. It will tie closer those bonds 
of sympathy and co-operation between the two countries 
which already exist.” 

Sirdar J. J. Singh, President of the India League 
of America, with headquarters in New York, also testi- 
fied. He said a Gandhi memorial would foster and 
greatly enhance the friendly relations between India and 
the United States. Passage of the proposed legislation, 
Singh said, “will release a tremendous flow of goodwill 
from the people of India for the people of the United 
States.” 

The resolution (which is not effective until approved 
by both the House and Senate, and signed by the 
President) would authorize the India League., or any other 
suitable organization, to erect within five years of passage 
a monument to the Indian leader, to be paid for by 
public subscription 

Wednesday’s Icrlimony developed the fact that plans 
call for erecting a monument on a plot of land several 
acies in size. As now planned, it is to be a small 
building which would house Gandhi books, manuscripts, 
mementoes and picture*.: of his life and times. It may 
also include an auditorium for exhibitions, musicals and 
ballards typifying Indian life. 
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jCeUter said mt oebple of the United St^t^s, through the 
\ Gandhi would "'express to the people of India 

' our recognition of one of her sons and leaders and at 
‘ the same time mark our appreciation of Indians emergence 
' «S' a leading democracy of the lEast* and our desire to 
5ve with her in peace and accord/' 

Celler said the monument will he a recognition of 
line values which the world stands in much danger of 
j\:fesing today. “A monument to Gandhi's memory,” the 
lA^ongressman continued, ""would stand as a constant ro 
r^ddnder of what man's goal ought to bo. We are all so 
rjhusy building armies of hale and instruments of destiuc- 
); tion; surely, we can pause to pay tribute to the most 
/potent force for pfjace in our time. 

""Mohandas Gandhi lived 78 years, and within that 
apan he brought healing wisdom to all the peoples of 
^the world. 1 think it is particularly fitting that our 
country, which has taken its place as the most respoR' 
,sible of nations for the keeping of the peace of the world 
ahould take the hist step in marking and emphasizing 
.‘'^ndhi's contribution to peace. Ai a lime which is 
irbifbled and confused and vvhen no simple answers can 
be given, it would be most seemly for to pay tribute 
:tef this figure of simplicity and goodwill.”! — f/S/5. 

S. Educationist Say« More Literacy Will 
Advance ^‘Poinl Four” 

Washington, Augu^i 1. — Teaching more people 

thioughout the world to read their own languages is an 
effective way to advance President Truman’s Point-Four 
program, says Dr. Frank C. Lau'bach. one of the world’s 
> foremost specialists in adult education. 

Dr, Laubach. a native of Pennsylvania, spent years 
in the Philippines directing schools and colleges. He lias 
^travelled extensively in India, the Near and Far East. 
Mexico and other Latin-Americaii republics, conducting 
literacy campaigns. 

His “Laubach System” of instructing illiterates to 
read is credited with making 6,000,000 persons literate 
in recent years. He is a prolific writer and one of his 
beist-known booki; is, Ivdia ^hall Be Literate, published 
ip 1940. 

The Inier-Ameriean. Educational Conference under 
' UNESCO auspices^ now being held in Brazil, will consi- 
d«r among others the ""Laubach System” for rapid teach- 
ing of reading to illiterate persons, 

' Dr. Laubach has just ulurned to New York after 
ajx months in Asia and Australia where, the New York 
fimeit reports, “he i aught many thousands of illiterate. 
'4Uid often primitive, native.^ to read in nne week.” Also, 
'the Times editorially commends Ids campaign against 
lilUeraoy throughout the world. 

The miesionary-eduoator is now aged 65 — and most 
of hie adult years have been spent in leaching and on 


'Irlpft 'ia Sdudi-oiiit A^a, the 

Amexicaa* 

. Dr« Laubach was born in the small town of Bontmi« 
ih Fennaylvania, and adlf lists that os hia home. 
though his offices (Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian literature) are in New York City, he i« abroad 
most of the time. 

After studying at Princeton and other ins^tfit^na, he 
went to the Philippines in,I91fii as a missionary^ and 
spent four years in jungle oiitpoits. From 1922 to 
he was dean of Union College in Manila, and sinoo 1930 
be has been Director of ‘*Folk School#” in remote parts 
of the islands, but also has spent much time in world 
travels. He conducted ^ literacy tours in India and the 
Near East in 1935; in India and Africa in 1937 gnd 
1939; Mexico, in 1941; and central and South America 
in 1942 and 1943. His writings include Moro (Philip- 
pines) folklore and books about India. — ^USIS. 

New U. S. Method to Reduce Frozen 
Food Costs 

American bcientifcls are experimenting with a new 
method of processing food iluil promises to bring frozen 
foods to consumers at low^er cost. The method is a 
combination of dehydtaiion and ireeziug, and is called 
dchydrofreezing. The Uniteci States Department of Agri- 
(ulluie is testing the xnocebs. 

In dchydrofreezing. some of the water is icmoved from 
the food to reduce its weight and hulk, then the hiod ib 
frozen quickly tn preseive its fresh flavour. It is stored at 
freezing temperalures. To prepare the food for eating, 
the user cooks it in water for a short time. This restore's 
it to its original size and weight. 

Tests in the Department’.s laboratories show the food 
retains its fresh flavour and nutritive (pialitias after a 
year’s storage. 

The proce.ss of dehydrofreezing is said to cost more 
than ordinary fieezing. However, dchydrol: ozen foods 
take up less room in storage, and can he transported by 
train or motoi liuck inoic clieaply than forzen foods 
because they weigh only about half as much. 

The lower packing, blorage. and distribution costs in 
dehydrofreezing should result in an over-all ' saving of 
20 percent to the user, the Department estimates. 

The process has been tested on a number of fruits 
and vegetablea—apples, apricots, cherries, peaches, peas, 
carrots, and potatoes. 

In one experiment, peas were dried in hot air — 160 
to 2190 degrees Fahrenhfit to 50 percent of their normal 
flesh weight, then were frozen and stored at 19 degree n 
lahrenheit. Alt the end of a year they were thawed and 
cooked. Tasters said the peas had lost little of their 
original flavour and were about equal in quality to ordi- 
nary frozen peas. — USIS, 
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Devalimtiori 

'ilio outjH' al mo.^])lj(T(‘ of llio etaiiilry has become 
K'usi folk)wirijj, l.lu' decision of the Nelivu Cubinei to 
deA’alue I lie rupee in consoriunce ^vIth I, he devuliialion 
of tlu‘ Biilisli pomid i^U'rhn^ There is a widt* diver- 
^('iicf‘ of opinion {im(jn^>t lh(’ accepted authorities on 
Indian ecoLioniics and finance. We append mjra a 
Minimary of the views e.Npres^ed by the two schools 
of thought. Leaving aside the ti'chnioalitios of the 
Measure, we find that in the (iuait<M's where optiinisin 
prevails, there is considcTable faith in Uie ability of 
I he (Government of India to (?nforce controls and 
' ill ( k,> against disiuptive activities, such as speculation, 
i'L-u k-inarkeling and illicit tiafiic m prohiliiled arti- 
'i'S The otlier side Ui\s stress on the govcrnmcnl’s 
pocir n^cord in thi' past in such matters and they argue 
tiiat wherea*s we shall lose luaivily in imports from 
hard currency areas, whatever httie hopes of gain we 
i:ave. by the expected impetus to home in'oducUon and 
' Xport, it will all be nullified by iht' uudeihaiid activi- 
ties of the black-marketeers and the lising tide 
"f disaffection in laViour which is guided by leaders 

^'1)0 are either totally blind to the larger interests of 
ili(‘ Nation or are in league wdtli the forces of dis- 

ruption. 

The sil nation has become further complicated — and 
intensely so — the decision of Pakistan to retain 
present dollar value of the Pakistan rupee. This 
s only as it should have been expected to be. 

Pakistan has all along been following a policy of 
'dtritioii wdth regard to the Indian Union, and no 

"uc in his senses could have believed that Pakistan 
'"'Jiild lose a chance to make a taclical gain at the cost 
' f India, even Ijhough it be a major strategic blunder 
as it might well be — as seen from the long-term view- 
I’oint of economics. The plain truth is that the growing 
^' iision between India and Pakistan has culminated 
u an economic war, precipitated by India's decision 
Hi keep in step with the British Commonwealth. 

In all seriousness this means a show-down and it 
be carried out logically to the bitter ©nd, as 


in a war, if the* people of India and its administrators 
have the brains — and the guts'— to do it. This is fur- 
ther an occasion vliorn the mui h- vaunted solid.inty 
of the British Commonwealth should be put to a test, 
as well as the true relations of the Tniman-AttJee group 
vis~(i~ru India. 

Stringent economic blockades should be imme- 
diately (‘uforced wdlhont any knock-kneed shilly- 
shallying. At the same time an immediate setthunent 
of accounts must be demanded from Pakistan, which 
desires to retain the cake W'hile consuming it. Conse- 
quences be whatever they may, the challenge must bo 
taken up without letting snivelling sentimentality to 
stand in Uic way. All (‘ounsellors foi’ a))pens('meiit must 
Ixmceforward be regarded as active onemies of the 
Indian Union. We have failli in the country’s nationals, 
ami wo believe they w^ould stoutly back the Govern- 
ment, come what may, as m a war, if only Pandit 
Nehru and his colhaigues would face tlie situation with 
courage and decision. 

Pakistan has issued llie following communique : 

“The Government of Paki.stan have given most care- 
ful consideration to the vsit.uation arising out of the 
decision taken by the Government of the United King- 
dom to devaluate the pound sterling and similar action 
taken by a number of other countries. After wnghiri'.? 
all the relevant factors the Government have come to 
the conclusion that it would be in the best interests 
of the country as a whole not to devalue the Pakistan 
rupee. 

“In arriving at this decision the Government have 
taken account of the intrinsic position of Paki.stan*s 
economy and the interests of producers of exportable, 
raw materials, and hav^e paid particular regard to tlic 
need for reducing tlie general cost of living and the 
maintenance of condilions favouraiile to Ihe country’s 
development. They are convinced Diat the conditions 
that would justify devaluation do not exist, in Pakis- 
tan. ^Devaluation is regarded as a remedy m cases 
where there is a deep-seated disequilibrium in a coun- 
tay’s balance of payments o? where a country has an 
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was essential to fix that new rate at a level 
that we could hold. 

“The Government decided — and we told our 
American and Canadian colleagues of this decision on 
the first day of our arrival before starting on any 
discussions or consultations — to reduce the dollar ex- 
change Value of the pound sterling. 

“In the last few days we have settled w'hat the 
new rate should be and now I have to tell 30 U of 
that decision; it is that in place of the present rate, 
fixed in 1946 of four dollars three cents for I ho pound, 
the rale will m future be two dollars eighty cents to 
the j)oiind. 

“We can always lot the rate go up if events prove 
that w^e have goiu^ down a bit too low. 

“Another reason I have already inontioned. Wc 
Inid to increase our power to earn dollars. That’s the 
only permanent solution for our ditlicultics— to earn 
more dollars. 

“We must either earn more dollars or spend less 
— to get a balance. Merely to cut down our spending 
and do nothing to increase our earnings is a policy 
of desperation and not one that w'e could adopt. It 
would deprive us on a large scale of essential food 
and raw materials and so reduce our standard of 
living. 

“No, W'e must devdse better way than that. Wc 
must sell more goods and sei'vice.s for dollars. This 
is especially important now before the Marshall Plan, 
with its dollar aid, comes to an end — as it docs in 
1952. By thru wc must stand on our own foot in the 
mailers on dollars, and we must earn enough of them. 
Unless we do, it wdll moan low'cr standard and wide- 
spread unemployment, 

“We hav^ so far since the end of the second 
World War prevented the heavy unemployment that 
threw a deep shadow over so many of our homes in 
the years between the two wars. We must not run 
any risk of large-scale unemployment. 

“So we, in the sterling area and the dollar coun- 
tries, must try and create conditions in which the 
sterling area is not prevented from earning the dollars 
w^e need. This change in the rate of exchange is one 
of those conditions and a most important one. 

“In a number of ways we have given direct en- 
couragement to our industries to earn more dollars, 

“Wo had a good deal of success all through 1918 ; 
the gap betw’cen our dollar earnings and our dollar 
payments was gradually closing. 

“Recently, however, that tendency has been 
reversed. . Some of our export prices to the dollar 
market.s have been loo high, and in a number of cases 
those markets did not bring a good enough return 
to encourage our manufacturers and exporters to ex- 
pand their dollar export. 

“It was pretty clear, in the light of the experience 
of the last lew months that without a marked reduc- 
tion in the dollar price of our exports and an increase 
in our sales pressure we were running a most serious 


risk that our dollar earnings would not be high enough 
to maintain the flow of essential imports so as to kcej) 
up our standard of production and of living. 

“In the old days, this reduction in price woul-i 
have been forced by creating uuemployiuent an<l 
bankruptcy. The unemployed would not have needc'l 
any imported raw materials, for they had no work, 
nor would they have boon able to buy much food, for 
they had no wiiges. 

“That w^ould have reduced overseas expendituii 
And when enough, people were un(!mployed, fea 
and misery wouid have nuidc it, possible to cut down 
the general wage levc'l, and baiikniptcy would iiav- 
forced a cutting down of olher industrial costs. In 
that way our goods would ha\e ln-come cheaper arul 
BO wc would cx'entuiilly have got a greati’r voluuif' 
of sales. 

“There can be no question of tliis Govemmem 
accepting such n policy." 

Pandit Nehru on Devaluation 

The following is the full text of the broaden f 
fiom All^lTldla lladio, b 3 " Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, on the devaluation of the rupee : 

“I am addressing you tonight more especially 111 
regard to tlie situation created by the de.vahiation 01 
the pound and tiie rupee. This news must liave conic 
to you rather suddenly and many of you must have 
wondered what all this meant and what effect it wdl 
have not only on our national economy but on you* 
ow'ti doraeatic ccoinomy. I'his morning you 
have read the Press communique issued by oui 
Government. This communique slates tin; reasons fo: 
devaluation frankly and fully. I should like to ad'l 
some words further to explain the position to you. 

“Although the devaluation came rather suddenly, 
it has been known for some time that owing to increut- 
ing trade deficit with dollar countries and the depletion 
of her gold and dollai reserves, Great Britain 
would have to take some such action to redress the 
position. The able loaders of Great Britain haw, 
after careful thought, announced their decision. W'c 
are of course interc,stod m the iwosperily of their peo- 
ple and we hope that the action taken by them will 
have the desired rc'sults. 

“Wp have also taken similar action in rcgartl" to 
the dollar value of the rupee. Why did wo do 
It was not because of our dollar difiicuHies or an.v 
Budden emergency that connitlled us to take tlmt 
action. It was not because* of any pressure by the 
British Government. Indeed, they did not e\oii 
recommend any course of action to \is. We are coi i- 
pletoly independent in matters of currency and exchansc, 
as in all other matters, and it was not at all in luiv 
sense obligatory on us to take the step that wc hnve 
taken. That step was a matter of free choice. 
choice is often governed by circumstances and we 
to take this^ new circumstaXW-Ps of the devaluation 
the pound iato account. 
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“The sterJing area is importaut to us in our inter- 
laiioiiaj economy relations. A groat part of our inter- 
national trade is with this area; most- of our export 
markets arc also in this area and it is importaut Uiat 
we should not only maintain but iinprovo our export 
position. If wo had not taken parallel action m revising 
the dollar-rupce ratio, the puces of our goods in our 
principal export countr>es would liave risen immediately 
and that would havf' affected our trade interests and 
all those engaged m the work of ijroduction in our 
country. 

“The denaluation of the pound, Ihen'forc, made 
tile revision of the dullar-iupce ratio almost unavoid- 
abJe in 1 h(' inteicsls of our own country. Incidentally, 
our i'.\l*orts tu liard cmiiucy countries will also bo 
stiinu laird by tin' nt'W rale of exchange. 

“You must be chiefly interested, how'ever, in the 
effects of this d('Valualion on our interual economy 
and, more especially, on the intcanal pner lc\el and 
the cost of living Judex. Alany la'oplr^ hav'e already 
(■.xpresM'd views, differing from one another, and these 
ai'e likely to cuiiliise the jmblic and create a ]Jsychology 
which may be detrimental tcj the economy of the 
couiiliy and tend to biaiig about a silual.ion which is 
uui warranted on facts. 

“There is no reason whatever why tlie general 
level of piicos and cousequmitly (he cost of living m 
Has country need go up. because of this devaluation. 
This, it must be clearly uuderslood, lias no aignifii'‘ance 
so far as the inlonial value of the iup(‘e is concerned 
or 60 far as its value in the sterling area is concerned. 
The cash which any individual may posse»ss or his 
bank deposits will not be touched in any manner. Nor 
will the purchasing power of tins money be affected 
except in regard to some commodities which come from 
the dollar areas. 

“It is true that as a result of the devaluation, 
imports from the hard currency countries will become 
dearer. But it doe-s not follow and it is absolutely 
wrong to draw Ihe inference that the general level of 
prices and consequently ihe cost of living m this 
eountiy will go up. The main items which enter into 
the cost of living index are essentially of indigenous 
origin. For those which are import t^d we deiiend mostly 
^on the sterling area countries and for these there will 
be no change in prices. 

“For the same reason, cost of jiroduction should 
not rise. It is true that certain articldfe like non-ferrous 
metals have to be imported from tlic dollar area. Bid 
their effect on the cost of prodiidlon of any article 
imtcring in the cost of Jiving indi^x w'llJ bo negligible. 
There is the ^iucstion of cost on plant and machinery. 
Most of this comes to us from the sterling areas. It 
should be possible to switch over even more in this 
respect from the dollar area to the sterling area. 

“The major items in the cost of living are food 
5 >nd clothing. So far as food is concerned, we have 
already completed our programme for imports from the 
dollar area for this year and therefore devaluation will 


have no adverse effect on the cost of our food imports 
or on our food subsidies. For the future, we shall avoid 
as far as possible, importing foodstuffs from the hard 
currency areas. Indeed wc arc going to try to avoid 
importing any foodstuffs- 

“As for clothing, most of the countries on which 
we depend for cotton have already devalued to some 
extent. Here also, therefore, there is no reason for any 
rise in prices. An important item for the rural popu- 
lation is kero.senc oil. This again is obtained from the 
sU'Hing area. , 

“In regard to bullion, prices w'ere already consider- 
ably higlier than those corresponding to the revised 
value of the rupee and are not related to world prices. 
Tlierc is no reason why they should go up any further. 

“Tliore IS, Therefore, no reason to apprehend a rise 
ill the cost of Jiving. Indeed wo cannot afford any 
further ri.se in niternal prices of our basic commodities. 
Any tendency on the part of these prices to rise will 
have to be countered by ihe exercise of regulatory 
public authority. In spite of the devaluation, there is 
no ground for thinking tliat there will be no room for 
a reduction of the ])rice-levcl. (lovcrnmcnt will con- 
tinue their endeavour to bring down the present prices 
to a more reasonable level by encouraging the increase 
of production and by rationalisation of production. 
There i.s con.sidj'rable scope foj- this, in our industry. 

“So far as the miun articles of our exports to the 
dollar area are couceriK'd, namely, jute, jute goods, 
oil seeds, manganese, and tea, it is neccssaiy that what- 
ever benefit we might gi't by iJe\aluation should not 
be lost by prices being pushed up. Already thcie has 
been a cenain amount of price resistance which was 
affecting the volume of our dollar earnings. There is 
no inherent justification for any rise in the prices of 
those commodities and any speculative actiqn will be 
detrimental to the interest of the country. 

“This also applies to the cost of goods already 
imported from the dollar area and lying with the im- 
porters and tradm’s. Any attempt by the.se people to 
raise the pric(‘s of these goods or to hold back these 
goods in the hope of getting higher jTi'ices will be anti- 
social and an exhibition of a, seffi.sh acquisitive men- 
tality which pays no heed to the good of the nalion 
and the people generally. There is oven less justi- 
fication for the prices of any other goods to be raised 
symi>alheti(;aJly. 

“I should like, tlierefore, to appeal to the busi- 
nessmen of the eounlry and to the people generally 
in this matter. For them and indeed for all of us the 
interest of the nation and of the masses of our people 
mii.st be ))ai amount and profiteering by a few at the 
expense of the many and to the detriment of national 
economy cannot be tolerated. That would indicate a 
conqdeio hick of patriotism and a disregard of the 
national intcresl. 

“No Government can stand by and allow this dis- 
regard to go unchecked and the Government of India 
will take all accessary steps to check any such tendency. 
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To the publie I would make an appeal to refuse to pay 
anything more than they have been paying hitherto. 
It is ultimately on the co-operation of the p. blic 
generally that we have to reply in checking the anti- 
social activities of a few. 

' “The revision of the exchange rate is only a pallia- 
tive and not a remedy for our economic difficulties. 
That remedy will have to seek out deep-rooted causes 
and remove them. The a(^tion that we liave taken 
was called for as a measure of adjustment to the 
situation wliich laid been created for us and which we 
bad to lake into accoimt in framing our economic 
policy. 

“We have to be v^igilant and we have to work and 
we have to see to it tliat the predatory instincts of a 
few do not come in the way of the nation’s well-being 
and advance. 

“1 have often told voii that the question of food is of 
basic and primary’ importance for us. Indeed all our 
economy depends upon it and if wo solve this problem 
of food, as we are determined to, it will not bo difficult 
for us to get -over other hurdles. Therefore, it becomes 
moat important for us to concentrate on food produc- 
tion in every way and to avoid all wastage. 

“I am glad to tell you that the prospect, in regard 
to food is good, and wo are making considerable pro- 
gress. Even more is needed and I should like all our 
Provincial and State Governments, all our local author- 
ities and local officers, our agriculturists and the people 
generally, to push ahead with this matter of food 
production with all their might. 

“Fortunately the harv(\st all over India pyomi-es 
to be good. Fortunately also we have discovered large 
quantities of water in Ilaii)utana Desert and oul of the 
sand of that desert food will come to us. We have 
already decided to imt an (Uid to all imports of nco 
in futur(». Wo fixed a dntc, the end of 1051, when no 
more food will bo imported. 1 hoi)o and believe that 
that date can be brouglit much nearer. To that end 
we must all work. 

“So. in conclusion, I want to tell you tliat (his 
devaluation shoidd not affect our iirivate lives and 
your domestic economy. We have our ('conomic diffi- 
culties and we have taken you into our confidence in 
regard to them, because with your lielp and co-opera- 
tion we shall most certainly overcome them There 
is no need for any anxiety, but there is need for our 
facing the issues firmly and with confidence and our 
working hard and our preventing anti-S( 3 cial i>ractice^. 
Our difficulties are a challenge to our manhood and to 
our sense of patriotism «i,nd disciplined co-opera^ i c 
effort. I feel sure that we shall face this situation, 
a .7 w’e have faced many more difficult situations, with 
courage and calm confidence. Jai Hind.” 

State Acqumtion of Property 

The Controversial Article in the Cou^fiftition on 
State acquisition of property had to be moved In the 

Con»Utuent by Ptindif himweif who 


explained that the approach made in this Article 
“protects both the individual and the community.” 

Pandit Nehru said there were no other Article 
which had given rise to so much discussion and debate 
as the present Article. In the discussions many 
eminent lawyers had taken part, and naturally they had 
thrown a great d(Jal of light, so much light indeed that 
conflicting rays of light had pro<Juce3d “a- certain measure 
of darkness.” 

But the questions involved, he added, were relatively 
simple. It was true there were* two approaches to the ‘'0 
questions, the two approaches being individual right, to 
propel ty and tht' comiiiunily’s interest in that property. 
The resolution, he said, tried to take into consideration 
fully both these rights. 

First of all, Pandit Nehru as.sured, there was no 
question of any expropriation without cump,'n.sation 
.so far as this eonstitution was concennal He said it was 
true that the indnidual could not ctiine in the way 
wlieii the chosen reiaesontatives of the people coii.'^i- 
dered a thing (luite essential for the progre.ss and safely 
of the State. 

But, Panditji said Uiey had to kot'p this in view 
tliat fair and equitable compensation was to be paid, 
d'hey had also to remember, he added, that equity did 
not apply only to individual but to the commuuil,y 
also. No doubt conimunily could over-nde ultimabdy 
the right of the individual. But no cominuuity could 
injure the interest of the individual unles,s for urgent 
and irn])ortant reason. How to balance all these ? He 
said they could balance this to some exlonl by legal 
methods, bul ultimately tlio balancing authority should 
be the sovereign leislature of the country which could 
keep all the various factors, public and political factors, 
into consideration. 

He said it was true some members might critici.^e 
this rtesolution because of certain piinciple.s over- 
lapping, bec-iuse of lack of clarity in woids here and 
there and of phra.ses. That, he said, to some extent was 
inevitable when “we try to biing together a large 
number of ideas and put them in a number of phrases. 
This Draft Article was the result of a great deal of 
consul lation, was the result in fact of attempts 1,o bring 
tog(‘thor and compromise the various approaches to this 
question.” 

He said, ‘T feel that attempt has in very large 
measure succec(|od. It might not meet the wishes of 
every individual who might like to emphasise one party 
more than the other. I think it is just compro.idsc ; it 
does justice and equity not only to the individual but 
to the community/’ 

Explaining the various clauses of the‘ Article, Pandit 
Nehru said that normally the judiciary did not come 
into the picture. Parliament was authorised to deter- 
mine the compensation or the principle of compensation. 
The Judiciary, he added, only came to see if there was 
any gross abuse of law or if there had been a fraud in 
tho Cunstitution, Normally speaking a Parliamont* 
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rcpTcsenting the entire nation would not do any fraud 
to the nation. 

With regard to other ulausca ho said he need not 
say much because the clause relating to bills was now 
pending before the Legislatures of States. It provided 
that as soon as the President had assented to that law 
no question should bo raised in a court of law with 
regard to the i)rb visions Mf that enactment. He said the 
matter had to go to the President so that he could see 
whether in a hurry the Legislature had done something 
which it should not have done. , 

He said that the tremendous debate they liad ou 
this Arliele was pia’haps due not to thi.^ .\rticle but 
rather to otlun' conflicting opinum which was m the 
ufiinds of th(' niomhcrs and po^slb]y many outsiders He 
s.iid Ihey were passing through a tremendous ag<‘, an 
age of trausition. Ne\ ertheless platitudes had to be 
jej)ea1ed and n'liiembcMed h'st “we forget lhat and lose 
ourselves in dilficultics and ensis.” 

T}'(‘ Prime Minis! er said . “When wc' jiass through 
a great age of trsnsitiou, various syslems, (‘voii the 
system of law', ha^'e to undergo changes Tiie very 
conception of property whuii seemed lo us uuchanginj; 
lias eharigtid.” Pandil Nciiru then analysed how the 
^■oiieeiilioii of jiroperty from lh(' ohl age* when )>roperty 
e.xisted in human being lo the modern time — had 
undergone changes. Todiy, lie said, llu're weie other 
kinds of proi'orty which wvvv more important than land, 
'i'oday the piop('rty w’as iiuaisured in terms of securities, 
credit. 

A man VMlli less prop(Tty but more credit, he said, 
could do niuie than a man with nion' iiroperty but los-? 
Cl edit. Again, Panditji adchnl another change liad taken 
place. Now’ instead of owning small shares <aimplelely 
man began to owui large shares partly and, therefore, he 
ta'cnine eo-sharer of large' property and got the benefit 
of that although he w'as not the master of it. 

The modern tendency, he said, was for monopoly 
and ultimately property was limited in a few hands. It 
however, he said, did not apply to India because they 
laid not grown in that direction. But the industrially 
d('vcIoped countries had developed that tendency w'ith 
the result the old idea of property and free enterprise 
did not apply because in the ultimate analysis a few 
I'crsons who possessed large monopoly could crash out 
a^ittle shop-keeper. So the old conception of individual 
ownership of ])roperty suffered from moniipoly tendency. 

So the (luestion, Panditji said, was how to protect 
^lie individuals today. The State had to intervene oven 
h) protect individual right lo property. But the matter 
'vas not so simple, because the individual might lose his 
light completely by the functioning of the various 
•oreos today both in capitalistic and socialistic direc- 
boris. This was a large question and one could consider 
1' at length. He said he wanted to place a hint before 
i.s House because he was afraid that this House might 
itself in legal arguments and might lose the 
revolutionary perspective and the fact that the world 
changing. 


Pandit Nehru said the forces at work were not 
static or entirely within the control of law or Parliament. 
If Parliament did not fit into the changing picture, it 
lagged behind and the revolutionary forces would go on 
irrespective of the law made by Parliament. 

Pandit Nehru continuing said some members and 
people outside were owners of land and naturally felt 
their interest would be affected by this legislation. The 
w'ay the land legislation was being dealt with today 
might appeal to them not completely right so far as 
they weie concerned. “But I think it is better and juster 
way from tlunr point of view than any other way that 
will come m the future,’' said Pandit Nehru. 

“It IS the old policy of the Indian National Congress 
lhat zeinindary institution must be abolished, So far as 
we arc concerned, who are connected with the ("ongress 
we will implement that policy hundred per cent. 
((^he(‘rs). No law will come m our way. No Jud^e, no 
Sujneme Court will stand over the judgment of the 
.^oveieign Legislature. 

Where the future of the community is concerned no 
Supreme Court will come in the way. If it does come 
in the way then after all the whole Constitution is a 
creature of Parliament. Hut, he added, notliing should 
be done against good of the whole country or against 
the (Constitution. Therehjri', if such things occurred the 
Judiciary might find out the fault and corrct-t it. The 
Judiciary, he ^aill, caiiu‘ in the nalun* of correcting 
the defects. 

Ho said, tli(’ House had decided to save Second 
Chamber. Why ? Pri'suinably they had decided so 
b(‘cause Ihc'y wanted to (‘hi'ck rapid Legislation of the 
First (dianibei which the First Chamber might itself 
regret. So from lliat point of view Panditji said, it was 
desirable to have people who would scrutinise the 
details, but not the basic principles. Ultimately the fact 
remains, lie Kiterated, that “the Li-gislature mint be 
supremie and must not be interfered with by the courts 
of law in such measures of social reforms.” 

In this resolution the approach made, said Pandit 
Nehru, protected both the individual and the com- 
munity. It gives final authority to Parliainont subject 
only lo scrutiny by the Suj»remo Court in case of some 
grave error or fraud in the Constitution, not otherwise. 

The text of the Art.ich*, as adopted, with agvcc'd 
amendments, is as follows : 

(1) No person shall be dej)rived of his property 
save by authority of law'. (2) Property, movable or 
immovable, including any interest in, or in any com- 
pany owning any commercial or industrial undertaking, 
shall be taken possession of or acquired for public 
purposes under any law authorising the taking of such 
possession or such acquisition unless the law provides 
for compensation for the property taken possession of 
or acquired and cither fixes tlie amount of the comr 
pensation, or specifics the principles on which. an<l the 
manner in w'hich the compensation is to be determined 
and given. 

(3) No such law as is referred to in Clause (2) of 
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this Article lliftcle by the legislatiire of a State shall 
have effect unlesa such law having been reserved for the 
consideration of the President has received his asseut. 

(4) If any Bill pending before the legislature of a 
State at the commencement of this Constitution has, 
after it has been passed by such legislature, received the 
assent of the President, ilie law so assented to shall not 
be called in question in any court cm the ground that 
it contravenes the provisions of Clause (2) of this 
Article. 

(5) Nothing in Clause (2) of this Article shall affect 
(a) the provisions of any existing law other than a iaw' 
to which the provisions of Clause (6) of this Article 
apply, or (b) the provisions of any law which the J^tate 
may hereafter make for the purpose of imposing or 
levying any tax or penalty or for the promotion of 
public health or the prevention of danger to life or 
property, or (c) the provisions of any existing law made 
or of any law w’hieh the State may liercafter make in 
pursuance of any agreenumt arrived at with a foreign 
Stale or otherwise with respect to property declared by 
law to be evacuee property. 

(6) Any law of a State enacted, not inorc than 18 
months before the comnicncement of this Constitution, 
may within three nionths from such commenceriicnt'l)o 
submitted by the Governor of the Slate to the President 
for his certification ; and thereupon, if the President 
by public notilicaiion so certifies, it shall not be called 
in question in any court, on the ground tliat it contra- 
venes the provisions of Clause (2) of this Article or 
sub-section (2) of Section 299 of the Clo\ eminent ot 
India Act, 1935,” 

Detention without Trial in Free India 

The Purl}' which was the strongc'sl critic of deten- 
tion without trial has now passf'd Arlicle 15A empower- 
ing the Executive to detain a poison without trial 
under certain circumslanctis. Tlio House accepted an 
amendment that a detenu should be told the reason 
for his detention as soon as possible and an oppor- 
tunity given to him to make an early reprcacntalion 
against the order. 

When the House resumed discussion on Arlicle 
16A relating to the executive’s power of detent on 
without trial, Mr. Jasjiat Roy Kapoor (U.P.) said that 
this Article was one more illustration of ^‘consorva- 
tism/^ which characterized the various other Articles 
in the chapter. The emphasis was more on the 
limitation of fundomental ri#?lits than on thoir grant. 

He urged that the cases of detenus be coinpuboiily 
reviewed every three or six months. As the .\rticle 
stood, once the advisory board agreed to a poison's 
detention for over throe months, he would bt* com- 
pletely at the mercy of the executive for any number 
of years, 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Madras) supported 
Pandit Bhargava's plea that every detenu must have, 
the right of at least one appeal. cannot entrust 

the safety of a person to a single individual. The 
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present Criminal Procedure and Penal Codes have 
been made to protect property much more than the 
person.” 

He supported Mr. Kapoor’s plea for a periodic 
review of the cases of detenus and said; “The Chair- 
man of the Drafting Committee has tried to imagine 
and make provision for all the hardships of detenus, 
but one thing is wanting: hn has not been m jail for 
M period of even three monllis at any time. 'J'hat is 
why he lm.s not given thought to some of tiio incon- 
venicnce.s that may arise.” He favoured a provision 
limiting the muxiiiium period of* dcti'iition to two 
years. 

Mr. Mahavir Tyagi (U.P.) (diaractc'rizod the Article 
as a “negation of fundamental rigid. s” and wislu'd that 
“Dr. Arnbedkar, along with the Drafting Committee, 
Juid had the experience of detention in jail.” 

If the Article was pa'^sed witlioiit amoiidmeiit, he 
said, a Government that would come into power would 
be ‘'totalitarian” in character. 

Dr. P. K. Sen, a former Judge of Patna High Court, 
supported Dr. Baksln Tek Chand’s amendment that 
a detenu should be told on wdiat grounds ho had been 
arrested. 

He said that as soon as a man was arrested, the 
matter should bo in the hands of the advisory board, 
which should at once inform him of the grounds of 
lu.s arrest so that hi* might know how ho stood. 

There miglit bo certain tilings which appealed to 
be rather against fundamental rigid s, he said. But, tlic 
Hous€ 3 should bear in mind lht‘ troublous timo.s not 
only in this country but all ov(‘r I Ik* woi’ld and should 
not suggest that theie was no place whatsoever for 
the Arlicle. He deplored the attacks on tlio Drafting 
Committee. 

Pandit Kunzru recommeiuh'd that a limit should be 
proscribed to the period for w'hich the St. ale could 
detain a man without trial. He complained that tlic 
(Constitution did not confer on the people of India 
all those guarantees of liberty that the people of Japan 
bad been given. The Indian Constitution in this res- 
pect was far behind the U.S. and Japanese 
Constitutions. It was necessary that the Constitution 
.should restrict the pow'cr of the executive to detain 
a person only for a certain maximum period, and this 
could be done without in any w^ay effecting the powi*' 
of the executive to detain a person in certain 
circumstances. 

Dr. Arnbedkar, intervening in the debate, propo.sril 
certain amendments to his own Article to meet some 
of the points in the criticism. He complained that 
some of the speakers, who were intoreste/1 in the liberty 
of individuals, assumed not merely the role of criticr; 
but of adversaries of the House. They had even 
advocated the omission of the Article altogether. Tha* 
way did not lie wisdom, lie ^aid. 

The main criticism related to the second part ef 
the Article dealing with preventive detention. H<‘ 
reminded the House that it had introduced an entry 
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in the Union and Concurrent Lists dealing with pre- 
ventive detention and asked those members in the 
light of the entry to consider the effect of dropping 
llio Article which he had now proposed. 

“The effect of sucli withdrawal,” he declared, 
“would be that prov initial legislatures ns well as the 
Central Parliament w'oyld be at completci liberty to 
make any kind of law with regard to preventive deten- 
tion. There will be no limitation upon the exi'rcise 
of making any law in this regard. Do the lawyer- 
members of the House want that* soit of lilx'rty boinc 
given to the jiroviiico? If they are to such 

pro\isiori, they shouhl have opposed the introdncfion 
of the entry in lists 1 and 3. We are trying to curbiil 
ilie power and put a Jirnilation on it. 1 am not doing 
.'Tiylhing woise You, the lawyer-nieiiibors. aie suggest- 
ing something wor.se.” 

(’ontnuiing. he dealt with two main criticisms m 
leganl to the proviso. In regard to persons arrested 
and ttetained under the ordinary law. as di.stinguished 
from the law dealing with pi eventive detention, a pro- 
Msion had be(‘n made that the aecu-^ed should be 
tiii'orined of 1h(' ground of arre.st. 

Critics, he said, asked him why a similar provision 
liad not been made in the casf' of iletenu.s. That was 
a legitimate question and ho was prepared to redioss 
I lie position. b(‘caiise he found oven under the existing 
laws enacted by various provincial ( Jovc'rnments relat- 
ing to preventive ciclention, a provision was made the 
iccused should be informed of the giound for his delon- 
iion. He was, tlierefore, prepared to add a now clause 
.dter Clause 3 of the Article to the effect that the 
authority making an order for detention should, as soon 
. 1 ^' might bh, communicate to the didonu the giound 
I'll which the order liad lieen made, ami an early oppor- 
tunity would be given to him to make a repre.sentation 
.'gainst the order. 

Secondly, members had suggested that (he permis- 
sible period of detention without inquiry or trial of a 
person should not be three months but 15 day.s. He 
>aid that nobody knew iiow the situation in the country 
would develop. Some parties would follow constitutional 
methods and others might resort to violence for carry- 
ing out their purpo.ses. Proliably the necessity of having 
Preventive detention might not be there at all, but in 
making a law they must take into eonsidernt.ioii the 
worst. Supposing a very largo number of people had 

bo detained for their illegal activities, it would not 
h(' practicable for the advisory board to dispose of these 
' ises within less than three months. 

The Drafting Committee felt that a lime limit of 
three months would, therefore, be iirescribed. 

Referring to the criticism about omissioa of 
vi'ference in regard to the procedure for the advisory 
hoard. Dr. Ambedkar admitted that it was true that 
^ub-clause A was silent as to the procedure. He was 
prepared to add a clause at the end of Clause 4 to the 
that Parliament might prescribe the procedure to 
he followed by the board in any inquiry. 


As regards the suggc.stion that detenus must, be 
given an opportunity to make a ropresonlalion before 
the advisory board, he .said that the wording “sub- 
mission of paper to the advisory board/* implied .sub- 
miadion of a statement by the accusc'd. Furlhci, 
Parliament might categorically say that the papers to 
be submitted to the advisory board should also mchidc 
(lie replies of the accused, lie explained that the right 
of defence meant right of cro.'is-exammation also. 

He al.so maintained that the que.slions of main- 
tenance for ileleiiu.s and periodical lovievv of their cases 
coiilfl be regulated by law. 

Taxation of State Enterprises 

A policy statement, with four-fold assuiance by 
I he Finance MiiiiHlcr, Dr. John Matthai on (ho quos- 
lion of taxation of Stale undertakings wa.s made ai 
tin* (Constituent Assembb^ during the course of a 
clebale. Thi' Finance Minister’s intervention in the 
debate, for the first time for sev'eral rnorillis, was 
neces.si tilted by a discus.sion on the proviso in (he Article 
relating to cxemplion from Union taxation foi pro- 
perly and income of a Slate, that it shall not prevent 
the Union from imposing any tax in respect of <a 
liado or business earned on by Uk' Government. 

Members from Travancore and My.sore expre-ssod 
apprehension that it w'ouUl cripple tin*, financial 
resources of thi'se indu.slrialised StiUe.s; and operate as 
a check to the progress of maii\ mdustries und^*r- 
laken by them. 

A lively debate also ensiu'd in whicii Mr Alladi 
Kiishnaswamy Ayyar wiiile .sympalliising with the 
observations made by members on behalf of Mysore 
and Travaneoie, asked them to look at tlie matter 
in lh(‘ larger perspective. Ho was sure the future 
Union (h)vernment w^oiild take a very favourable view 
of the situation m respect of these State.? and would 
ixtend all faiilitios to them. The present Article pro- 
vided sufficient elasticity to enable the Union Gcivcrn- 
ment to exempt certain industries and it was not 
obligatory on Parliament to levy taxes on tlio.se indua- 
tni's. But it W'a.s difficult to differentiate between 
Slates like Mysore and Travancore and olliei-, and 
lay down a general principle of law that no tax would be 
imposed by the Union on industries run by tlie States. 
That, he said, might lead to wide use of new' scliemes 
being started by the Province.? without taking the 
intore.st of trade and industry in general. He, there- 
fore, commended the Article as moved by Dr. Ambed- 
kar saying that it wms “consistent with the most, 
advanced principles of Democracy.''’ 

The Finance Minister, Dr. John Matthai in clari- 
fying the misapprtdiensions expressed by the Myson' 
and Travancore members said that there was nothing 
which the Central Government was more anxious to 
put through than industrialisation of the coiiniry. 
He a^ured lliat if it was found that operation of these 
provisions would have the effect of chci'king the pro- 
gress of industrialisation, it would certainly be 
adjusted. 
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The Central Government, he (lontinued, way at, 
the moment anxiout? to determine the repercus.'^ion of 
the present taxation structure on tlie dovolopinont of 
industries and to see that any check on their jjrogress 
and development was removed as early us possible. 

Referring to certain speeche.s in the House eaili(T, 
Dr. Malfhai said that the members proceeded on the 
assumption that there was an inevitable' conflict be- 
tween the finuncial objective of the Centre and of ihr* 
l^tatos. Refuting tliis assumption, he asserted that from 
the way things were .shaping, they were rather tending 
more and more towards a united struct uiv. In this 
respect their identity of interests was now ab.solutely 
completed. Jf. iheretore, it was found that the finances 
of a. State were in difiiculty, the difficulty would he 
owned by the Centre as well Therefore, if o}»era(ions 
of this provision were going to hav(‘ any unfavour- 
able effect on the finances of a Slate, necessary a<l- 
justments would certainly be made in tlie matlei. 

Most of the particular induslnes, to which refer- 
ence had been made, he continued, belonged to cate- 
gories of public utility, while recognising thal it was 
not an easy matter (o define the Icrin public utility. 
Ho. however, assured that it was no! thi' intention ol 
the Central Government or of the authors of this 
provision to levy any tax on induslnes whose object 
was to introduce se^^■lce of public character That, 
lie empha-si.sed, was clearly out of the .scope of thi^ 
provision. 

Dr. Matthui also slated that this liability lo ]>ay 
taxes on industual undertakings would b(‘ impost'll 
equally on the CVmtre in respect of those undertakings 
which might happen to be run by it Tho.se indu.strial 
undertakings, he .said, would be organised and tiianagod 
on the lines of public corporation, s and would be 
Inealed exactly on that basis. 

In this connection, he drew an analogy with the 
po.sition of tie,* railwi.y.s and .such other public under- 
takings, where a iiropoiiion of the surplus m the bud- 
get had to be ('ontnbuled to the general nAenuc.-. 
of the country. 

He, therefore, assured Ihe Houm' again tliat pi b- 
lie utility underiakiag.-< would be out side the seopi* o'" 
this provision and there would bi' no discriniiuatioii 
bet ween Ihe Centre and Ihe .Siale.s in re'^pect of taxe«. 
on industrial undertakings. 

Referring to the question of budgetary ditHiuIties 
in consequence of the tax imposed under this piovi- 
sion, he said thal as in the case of every federal 
Governtnent. it would be an obligation of the Centre 
to help the States, by mean.s of subsidie,s or subven- 
tions or by granting loans, lo promote' di velopmonl 
of public utility schemes or other projects of national 
importance. He ugaui emphasised the complete iden- 
tity in ihe objectives of the Centre and of the States, 
and said that any as, sumption that there was conflict 
between the respective interests, had no justification. 

Winding up the debate, Dr. Ambedkar said that 
after the as.^urance,s‘ given by the Finance Minister, 
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Dr. Matthui, nobody should entertain any kind oi 
doubt that the provisions of this Article would ad- 
\ersely affect the finances of any State. 

Tax on Newspapers 

A decision to place the taxation of newspapers 
beyond tlie purview^ of the provinces has been made 
by the Constituent A.^isernbiy, In the course of the 
debate on the .subject Dr Ambedkar said thal it had 
been proposed lo the Diafting Committee by some 
rnembois that the right to levy Salo.s Tux and Adver- 
tiaemeiit Tux on newspapers should be ineluded in 
the Tnion li.si rj/id that it should not be left open 
to the Provincial Leghslatures to enact any laws rcla- 
ling thereto Aftei JiaMiig carefully consulerod the 
matter, the Drafting Conuiiittee hud agreed to the 
new proi>o.sals by which powci to h'gi.-ilale in tin j 
matter of levying .any Sale*- Tax or Ad\'erti.semeui ^ 
'Pax from new.spapeis .should be ('Xfiiisively related in 
Purhamcnl and not in the Stale Jjegi.''laluit's Tin 
efl'eet of it would lie that the h'^'y of any Uix oil sale 
or advertisement containeil in a new.spaper will bt 
outside Ihe junsdictioii of the Slate h^gislatiire 

Mr. R. K Siddhwa and Prof. N G Raiiga said 
that new.spuper.s .should not he gnen any distinct ivi' 
treatment iii the miittiT of taxation 

Mr. De.shaban(ihu Gin)ta refuted Mr. Siddhwa’.s sug- 
ge.^lion that newspapers did not di'seive any di.-ihnclivi 
treatment in the couuliy. Alnio^l all the new.spaper- 
in the couiilry had suffered very much in the pa.*^' 
and. tln'iefoif, he emphasised, liny (h.served some (li>- 
tinetive treatment in the matter of taxes 

Mr. Gupta also .said lhal llie nu're fad that In 
and Mr. Ramnath Goenka had agu'od to the inclU' 
.Sion of this ontry in the Union List did not mean 
thal they W'ore in favour of ,Sal(’s Tax ainl Advertise 
merit Tux to be levied on newsiaipers by tlie C'entri' 
They would rather jirefer no tax being levied on 
now.spajiers. "J'hey were only making a i Provision m 
their Constitution that if at all uny tax was to bf 
levied on them, the appropriate authority was onb ^ 
the Parliament and nut any State legi.slature. Mr Deslm- 
bandhu Gupta also referred lo the propo.saI of tin 
Madrirs and Bombay Government .s to levy U> per cent 
and 6i per cent of tlie gro.ss revenue of the new.^* 
liapers by way of tax. If such pieces of luw'.s wcie 
enacted by Provincial Governments, he said, iiuni' 
newspapers would have to close down. 

He also rcfcired to the unanimous resolution of the 
All-India New.spaper Editors’ Conference held in Dclh> 
last month that the power to enact any measures t * 
levy taxes from uew.spapers should be vested rxchi- 
sivoly in Parliament. It was very essential he siii<l 
that nothing should bo done by the House, whi<l> 
would weaken the Press, as any measure which weaken- 
ed the Press would also weaken the democrat u 
foundations of Government. 

Mr. Ramnath Goenka said that newspapers weu 
not proud m having been able to put the entry in tif 
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Crnlral List. As a matter of compromise, ho said, they 
liiid agreed to this. This tax which had been con- 
fiomned even 150 years ago by the ad\'anced coim- 
mes of the world, should not have found a place iii 
the Constitution. He however, hoped and trusted that 
lh(' Ceniral Government would not implement the 

( lit ry and impose any tax on uewsjiapers. 

Dr. Ambedkai* repJ>Mng to the debate said that 
newspaper.'^ were very intimately eoniiectod with 

.Viticle 13, which d(‘alt with Fundamental Rights, which 
liM(l to be borne in mind while making any ])rovi.siou 
with regard to now^spapors. l^ndc'V Article 27, adopted 
by the Houhe, all matters of legislation relating to 
Kundu mental Rights had been left to Parliament., and 
j| was only a natural corollary that now.'-paper.s for 

ili(' piiiposj' of taxation should also come under the 

Coiilral authoiity. Thirdly, in view of the fact that 
uewspa))eis wei(‘ (‘Oiiuect('d with Fiindamoiital Rights, 
:iiiy lax that wa> h'vied upon them should be uniform 
viul "> 110111(1 not \ary fiom juoMnee to jiroMnce iSnch 
imloi'iiiitv, li(' .>ai(l. was po.'^sible only if ii wu^ left to 
raili;'ment. 

liy making this tiunsfei fioiu List 2 to Ll^l 1. 
tmaiice^ ol (Iw' ]iio\mc(‘^. Di . Ambedkar .said, would 
not be affected IJiuh'r a diffeient i>rovihiou the pro- 
\ mc('^ would al^'o g('l sucb .-•liare o' Sales T’ax on news- 
f>a]>('iN as iliey miglii l)aV(‘ gol if ihey tiiemselve.s had 
l<\i('d the tax. 

Political Developments in Assam Hills 

Wilting in tin J\\ public. Mi. B. Verma gives an 
a( count of ])oli(ical (1('\ eloimienis in A.ssam Hills with 
lelenuice lo the Nugas. He wiites : 

“Not even a year l»ack, (lie Pro-'S lu A.'>.'^am re- 
i'urU'd a sc'fisat luual ncwvs ab(jut an uliimatum by the 
Naga National Council or NNC a^ it is popularly 
ealJ(’d. NNC IS admittedly the most repre.sentalive 
(cgamsat ion among IIk’ Naga lubes living m the 
j'K ‘sent -day Naga Hills District Some of the more 
ciiicial ihalures jn the d«‘mHnds staled in the luemo- 
• anduin of lln' uliimatum were : 

(i) That Nagaland {i.i . the Naga Hills Di.stnct and 
>11 Ollier coiiliguou.'^ areas inhaliited by Naga trib(\s) 
shall have? direct link with Central Goveernment and 
uol with the Provincial Government, for a period of 
I' ft yeans; (ii) un elected Council of the Naga people 
di.ill administer all internal affairs of the Nagaland, 
while the Central Government shall be vested with 
powers relating to Defence, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
munications. The Central Government might maintain 
■>Ji Ai*my in Nagaland territories for defence purposes 
hv special agre<jment with the Nagaland; (iii) the 
C entral Government shall give to, and for the Naga- 
hmd, liberal financial aid for its programmes of econo- 
inic and social uplift; (iv) the Naga people shall 
^'‘cide after ten yoars the future relations of Nagaland 
With the Indian Union or any part thereof. 

The President of the NNC- made fervent appeals 
^0 the peoples and parties of the Indian Union to 


accede to these demands and piwti ther(‘by their 
bincerity and friendship towards Uie Naga people. 
The ultimatum, liow’cver, also contained a threat that 
in case of (he failure of Nehru Govxrmneiil to grant 
and fulfil these demands, the Nagaland shall dcclaie 
itself free from the Indian Union and shall consider 
all acts of suiipression of tin.' Naga people as ads of 
iiggrc.sMon by an unfriendly power. 

Tin? echo(\s of this ultimatum had hardly died 
down when the Mizo Union, admittcdb^ the best 
organised body among the lull peoples of Assam and 
the most rel)re^entative organi.sation of the people of 
th(‘ Lushai Hills, launched upon a civil resistance 
niovemenl agamsi the predatoiy oppression and tyran- 
nical exploitation of tlie tribal duels — an old institu- 
tion made almost heicdilar} by Britisli rulers and 
al.-^o mo.dly <*iicouraged by Assam's jiiescnt, ruling class. 
Tli(‘se cliieL^ now lia\e tlie right to M'tllernenl of lands, 
etc, and to assess and realise hou.se-tax and such otlu'r 
taxes, almost like the* landlords, 'I'he most hateful of 
ail this is that liu‘ chiefs are al.'^o entitled to use the 
tubal p('asants as iheir service-tenure peasants and 
(.'xaet unpaid luboui from tluun, foi u certain number 
of days, in (luar own liou.ses and fi(‘J(is. It. was this 
system of for('<\l labour wlucli became the immediate 
target ot the Mizo Union’s civil re^islance movement, 
W'hile then mam demand was an interim District 
(.'ouncil in ib(' Lushai Hills with elected representa- 
tives of I lie people to guide and advi.se the Superin- 
lendenl ol the Distnd in matters related to internal 
affairs. 

Followed then an oigy of repression of the word. 
tyj)e and a large number of the civil registers had to 
undergo se\cre imuishirienl at tlm hands of tlm 
Superintendent of the Hills District Many of the 
forcnio.''t h'adcis w'ere di'lainod in Assam jails without 
(rial loi an indefinite period. 

Next came the ma.ss resistance by tlie Naga tiibc 
of tli(' Mato aiea within Manipur Slab'. The Manipui 
anthontie.s had, all of a sudden, enhanced tlie. export 
dutie.s on products like potatoes, orange, etc., by two 
lo three hundred per cent in ceiiain cases. The Mao 
Nagas refused to pay these duties. As a result, the 
armed forces of the State strengthened by contingents 
fraiii. Indian Union, w'agcd what looked like a regular 
war upon them and suppress(‘d the r('Volt with the 
utmost, severity, subsequently arresting tlieir leaders 
including Mr. Daiho who is yet rotting in jail. 

Theie was a political basis of thi.s struggle also. 
The Mao Nagas had been agitating for transfer of 
4lieir territory — just on the border of the Naga Hills 
District — lo the proiiosed Nagaland of the NNC. 
During the la.st elections for the Manipur State 
Assembly they completely and successfully boycotted 
the elections and expressed their determination not to 
remain under the autocratic regime there. 

Tension was high also among the people of North 
Cachar Hills, but all indications as to the nature and 
extent of the agitation were completely blacked out 
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by Ihe Press. But tlie fiiet of the detention without 
trial of their young leader and many others did leak 
out to prove that all was not well in that direction also. 
And all this happened during the lost quarter of 1947 
lind the first, few nionilis of 1948 — just after the historu; 
advent of the “newly born freedom.” 

Briefly .stated, tJie background of these hill-dwellers 
is this : they had very little in coininon with the 
peoidc of the Assam plains, even in the past. What- 
c\'ei‘ casual relations did exist, w(U‘c mostly bellicose 
and imcordial. Coming from the Tibet o-Burman 
stocks mostly, us also from the Austric group in some 
cases, i'.g., llic Khutii. and the Guru, mutual relations 
between the difterent races and cvi ii tin; different tubes 
of the same racial group were veiy little oi none in 
days gone by. The British policy of exclu.sivi-m, 
foisted upon them and carefully pursued, widened the 
gulf all the more between the plains and the hills as 
well as between the different racial groups. Of late, 
and particularly after initiation of the ^'a^iou.•> so-called 
political r('forms in India. Ilu‘ different, lulls were being 
earmarked witJi singular nomenclatures like: “frontier 
tiacts”, “excluded” and "puTtially excluded” areas. 
Thanks to lJu' anli-lndiau propaganda of llu' “hill- 
('xpert” bureaucrats and ihe dilTcrent foreign Churches, 
the hill-ilwellers were led to believe that these means 
were being iininoN ised by the Imperialists for proteciiou 
of the hill people from intrusion, and even aggression, 
by India ; and the peojiles of the plains, on llie other 
hand, were sedulously fed with stories of tlie hillmon*s 
brutalities in order to make the ordinaiy folk instinct- 
ively shun the hi Ilmen like plaguc'. Thus, the imperial- 
ists succeeded in keeping the liillmen secluded and 
weak politically and even economically and socially, 
and thereby tiny safeguarded their own intere.sts in 
these fi'oiitier areas. 

The Bardoloi 8ub-Comiml (c(\ formed for investi- 
gating the question of tribal areas, have recommended 
that (1) each Hill District shall be a constituent unit 
of the Province of Assam, (2) every Hill District 
will have an elected council and elected-cum-approved 
(by the Province) Executive Oommittce of this 
Council, the Official District Authority of the Province 
being the virtual vetoing aulhonly, (3) the Hillmen 
wdll bo allotcd .seats in the Provincial Legislature on a 
population basis, (4) m the Provincial Ministry there 
will be one Hills Portfolio in charge of a Hills 
Minister with an Advisory Committee consisting of 
members nominated by the Provincial Government, (5) 
the District Councils in the Hills will have the powder 
as enjoyed by a Disii;ici Board in other Indian Dis-*, 
t riots and, besides this, they will be entrusted with the 
tasks of settlement, etc., of land, and may liave some 
imwers to control immigration and travelling into the 
Hills but the final authority in each question being the 
District Officer appointed by the Provincial XJovernment , 

The Bardoloi Sub-Committee’s recommendations 
have failed to satisfy Hillmen's basic demand for their 
right of self-deteimination, They have been stoutly 


opposed. In fact, Naga National Councirs ultimatum 
came as an answer to this Bub-ComiriiHcc’s recom- 
mendations. Negotiations however have continued.” 

The concluding paragraphs of Mr. Verma’s aiticl(. 
are also equally illuminating and deserve senou- 
attention: 

■‘The ai)i)arent calmness winch prevails today in the 
Hills is being very mistakenly interpreted as the hill- 
meu’s acquiescence to the present and the coming order 
of things: also mistaken is the tendency to dismiss 
tlic undcrcuncnl of prevailing tension in tlie Hills 
as worked-up agitatiUn of the anti-Indian forces ui 
wdiom the worst arc the Communists. Nor are tlii' 
reported military movements all over the Hills uow- 
a-day.H are mere preeaulionary measures against “possible 
infiltrations of tiic Burma rebels into this countiy." 
Tl^y have delinitely the dual purimse of encouraging 
the Burmese government cunqiiugn against the Biuaie.-L 
revolutionaries and keejhng down the hillrnen of Assam 
lor fc‘ai of then eventual resislanct against the present 
regime. 

That all i* nut well with these hiJlfulks is furthei 
exident from the hectic aiiti-C'oniiiiunisl, aiiti-Chmese. 
anti-Burmese and. of course, anti-yoviel propaganda of 
the diffoieut C'hurches working m tliese lulls— mosi 
notably the \^ elsh Mission, the Methodists, and tin 
llornan C-atholics. The liillimm Ji\c today beluud a 
real Iron Curtain and they ha\e now been made cone 
pletely inaccessible to Assam’s non-ofiicial i)ubli(‘, aiui 
Jess .so to anyone with progressive leanings.” 

Punjab Canal Waters Dispute 

The recent liiler-Domimon C'imferenc(‘ on th< 
distribution of c.anal waters iii Ka^t and AVest Puujal' 
has i>ro\ed incoiR'lu.sn e. It i.s reported that Pakistan 
may refer the case to the Inlernatjunal Court oi 
Justice. Tlie dispute is a two-year old one. Partition 
of India, resulted m tlie division of the highly irrigate^ 
province of the Punjab. As a result of the division, 
the Western portion, consisting of a vast Muslim popu 
lation, went over to Pakistan while the Eastern portion 
came to India. This physical division led to th 
tearing up of the economy of the Punjab. The irriga- 
tion works of the entire Punjab arc situated m Easi 
Punjab while the irrigated lands which reaped t)i' 
benefit of such works lie in Pakistan. Under normal 
conditions, East Punjab supplied irrigation water h" 
cultivation in W'est Punjab. Under the present polili 
cal conditions, this arrangement could not continu* 
East Punjab, a deficit area in food, having thousand 
of cultivable acres uncultivated owing to lack f 
water facilities, could not go on supplying water 
lands in West Punjab while it belonged to a differcJ 
country. In its own interests the Government 
Pakistan should have realised the undependability « 
relying on irrigation projects lying in another coim 
tiy for its water supplies. In May 1948, Pakist^ 
recognised East Punjab’s rights to diminish 
gressively the supply of waters to West Punjab Canal 
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ill order to use etich water for irrigating East Punjab. 
It. further consented to deposit, in view of the recog- 
nition of India’s ownership of the Sutlej waters, the 
Liniount of the seigniorage with the Reserve Bank of 
India. Government of India for its part conceded that 
it would not discontinue water supply suddenly and 
v.ould give sufficient time to West Punjab for tapping 
any alternative sources of water within the latter’s 
own territory for feedibg those canals. The agrcc- 
iijrnt in general was considered by Pakistan to be 
reasonable. 

This reasonabicnefts of Pakistan ha.-^ now di.-^- 
j,jrj){'ared and in the rc'cenl Conference held to discus.^ 
(liril.ribution of Canal waters, Pakistan has revoked its 
(uiIkt stand. Pakistan’s new cxintenlion is that the 
t^utlej w.'iters — just like tlio waters of the Danube to 
ilie Damibiaii countries of Europe — belong.-, as iiiuch 
lo Pakistan as lo India and that Pakistan is entitled 
lo full lights of llie us(' (u (he Sutlej waters. Eiirlher, 
as a (‘oi'ollary it ha.s cliiinied iJiat the Ciovernment 
v)J India, ought not to cul, regulaU*, or deny water 
sui'ply to J*akistau. Finally it 1ms dc'cidod not to make 
I'aMiK'iit of the i)roniise(l tlel)o.sit with the Reseive 
bank of India. 

This ivS not ail. Pakistan’s hou-ign Mimstei Hir 
Md. Zafarullah Khan enquired at. the liiter-Doiiimion 
( ’onference whether India would continue water sup- 
plies as bi'foie the Partition and would agree to a 
)i IVrene.o of the question to the International (.ourt of 
Justice. A repoit was also circulated some time back 
tlial Pakistan had ai>plied to AVorld Bank to reject 
India’s i)etJtion foi a loan to executi' the Bhakhra- 
-dangal i)iojecl.< in Ka.st Punjab as it would alb'Ct 
Pakistan’s water supidy and food position 

The Governiiieiit of India, so far ha.> ."tuck to 
tlie May Agreement and rcjiudiatcd all suggestions 
^^hicli eitlier run eouiiler lo the May Agreement oi‘ 
oue.slion India’s absolute legal and moral right, to 
iinakc use of its own waters. At the same time, in 
yursuance of its policy to placate Pakistan, it sug- 
gested that a joint Cominiesiou of the two Dominions 
b(‘ appointed for investigating the over-all water 
position in the Indus basin with a view' to ensuing an 
CMpiitable distribution of these waters. Pakistan's be- 
lated realisation of her painful dependence on Indian 
gators lias no doubt been painful and it is only 
natural that she should resort as usual to her bullying 
tactics. We wonder whether India will continue to 
stick lo the May Agreement. 

Hindi as State Language 

Hindi has been adopted as the rttate language of 
India. The script will be Devnagri but numerals wdll 
tiontinue to remain as at present. A last-inimile com- 
promise was reached over the numerals issue wliich had 
divided the party equally. The compromise has been 
hailed us a great victor 3 ^ The resolution runs ns 
fellows : 

301 -A, (1) The official language of the Union 

‘^hall be Hindi in Devanagari script. 


The form of numerals lo be used for the oflmial 
purposes of the Union shall be the international form 
of Indian numerals. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in Clause 

(1) of llii.s Article, for a period of 15 years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, the Enghsii lan- 
guage .sliall eontinuo to he used for all the official 
purpo.ses of the Union, for which it was being used at 
.‘^uch eommenceinent ; jirovided thai the President imiy, 
during the .said ponod, by order jiutliorise for any ol 
the official purpose.s of the Union the use of the Hindi 
language in addition lo the English language and of 
the Devanagari form of numerals in addition to the 
international form of Indian numerals. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Aitiele, Parliament may aftei the said period of 15 
years by law provide for the use of — (a) the English 
language, or (b) the Devanagari form of numerals, for 
.such puipo.ses as ma 3 ^ be specified in .such law. 

301-B. (1). The Picsident shall, at the exynration 
of five years from the commencement of this Consti- 
lulioii and thereafter at Uh' exinration of ten years 
from such commencement, bj' order constitute' a 
( 'ommission w'hich shall consi&t of a Chairman and 
Mich other inembeis repre'senting the dilfercnt languages 
specified in Schedule VH as tlu' President may appoint, 
and the oidei shall Lh'line the procedure to be followed 
by the Commission 

(2) It shall be tlie duty of I he Commission to 
make recommendation^ to the President as to (a) 
the progressive use of the Hindi language for the 
official purposes of the Enion ; (b) restnetions on the 
use of the English language' tor all or any of the 
official purjioscs of the Union; (c) the language to 
be used for all or any of thc' purposes mentioned in 
Artieh' 301-E of this Constitution; (d) form of numi'- 
rals lo bt' used for any one or more' specified ])urpose.'! 
of ilie Union; (e) any other matter refened to the 
Commis.Mon by the President as regards the official 
language of the Union and the language of Inter-State 
eommumeation and their use. 

(3) In making their recommendations under 
Clause (2> of this Article, the Commission shall have 
due regard to the industrial, cultural and scion Litio 
advancement of India, and the just claims and the 
interests of the rion-Hiudi .speaking arca.s in regard to 
the public services. 

(4) There shall be constituted a Committee con- 
sisting of 30 members of whom 20 shall be members 
of the House of the People and ten shall V^e members 
of the Council of States chosen respectively by the 
memher.s of thc House of the People and the members 
of the Council of States in accordance with the system 
of proportional repre.sentation by means of thc single 
transferable vote. 

(5) It shall bo the duty of the Comm ill ee to 
examine thc recommendations of the Commission cons- 
tituted under this Article and to report to the Preei- 
denl their opinion thereon. 
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(0) NoUvitliNlanding anylliiug (‘oiitainoil in Arti- 
<;io 301-A of this constitution, the President may after 
consideration of the rejmrt referred to in Clause (5) 
of this Article issu(‘ directions in accordance with tin' 
whole or any part ol the report. 

Cdiaptcr II — Hegioiial Languages, 301-(': Subject 
to the proiisions of ArLicley 301-D and 301-E, a 
State may by law adoj)! any of the languages in use 
in (he State or Hindi a> the language or languages to 
bo used for all or any of the official ])nrposes of that 
State : 

Provided that until th(‘ legi^latuic of tiu' St itc 
ol liei -wise provide^ by law, llu' language sliall 

(ontiniie to })(' used for iho^e olhcial ]>urposes within 
(he State for which it was biung used al the coiuiiionre- 
nienl of this const iiution. 

301-1). TIh' language for ilie lime bfuiig authorised 
for usc' in the Union loi official imijioses .^hall bc' ilie 
(Ificial language for cnmiuuiii<*atiou betw(‘en one htate 
and another State and lu'lween a Stale' and the unit.'' 

Pro\ iiie^d that if two oi mon‘ States agrci' ihil the 
Hindi language should be' IIk' oHicial language loi 
cominuiiicatiem be'twe'i'n ^udi Sla((‘>. lli.it languagf' may 
bei use'd for such coiiiiiHiuieatioii. 

301-K. Whe't'e on a eh'mand bting mad(' m that 
bi'haJf the Pre'>id(’nt is .satisfied lli<il .\ substantial 
I'loiiorlion of the jieipulal ion of a Slate ilcsiu's the' use* 
of any language' s)mke'n by them to be ie‘cogniz''d 1)\ 
that State', lie niav diiecl tliat siu'li languagi' .-hall 
also be oftieially i'('Cogniz<'d throughout that S(.»t(' oi 
any part there-of for such purpose' a- Ik' may si)e^rifv 

Cliajilei' JlJ — 3011*' (1) Not wil h'-tauduig aUNtluna 

I'onlaiiied iii the’ foi'e'geiing pie)\i>i)'n- ol this jiail. until 
Parliament b\ law olheiwi^(> ])io\id("< — (a) all procee'd- 
mgs m the Suprenu' Court and lu e\('iv High CViuil 

(b) the' aiillioritatix f te-xls— 

(1) of all Bills to ))(' introduced or ameneliiuails 
llu’ioto be moved m •'ilher House of P.uliaiuent oi 
in the House or ('itlie-r Henise (»l the h'gislalure of a 
State. 

(ID of all Acts i»assod by Paiiiame'iit oi the' Je'gi.s- 
lalure of a State and eif all ordinances juoiiiulgated 

by (lie President oi a Gove'inor oi a niler, as the 
('ase may be. 

(Ill) of all oidci's, luU'-!, legulation.- and bv(‘-laws 
issued under this constitution oi* under an> law made 
by Parliament or the Jegislatiui- of a State, .shall be 
111 the English language. 

(2) Nothmg in sub-clause (A) ol clau.'-e (1) of 

this Article shall ])revent a State from pre'scnbmg with 
the consent of the Pirsident, the* use of the* Hindi 

language or any other langnagi^ recogni''’cd for otti-ial 

•purposos ill the State for i>roce('ding!- in the High 

CVmrt of the State other than judgments, decrees and 
orders. 

(3) Notwilhslanduig anything contameil in .-.iib- 
elaiise (B) of clause (J) of this Article, wlion the 
legislature of a State has prescribed the use' of any 
language other than English for Bills, Acts, Ordinances, 


and orders iiaving the force of law\ and rules referred 
to m the said sub-clause, a translation of the sanic 
in English certified by the Governoi- of the Stale shall 
be published and the same shall bo deemed to be lh(' 
authoritative text in English under this Article. 

301-G. Dining the ]ieriod of 15 y('ars from the i-oni- 
mencement of this constitution, no Bill or amendment 
making provi.sion for the language to be used for any 
of the purposes mentioned in Article 301 -F of this 
conslitiilioii. sliall lie introduced or moved iii either 
House of P.irhaiiienl without tlu' previous sanction of 
(he Pre.'iidcnt , and the l^residenl shall not give his 
sanction to Ihe inti odiichon of any such Bill or tlie 
moving of any such ainendnienl ('Xcej)!. after he has 
taken into consideration tlie recommendations of the 
Commission const it uli'd under Article 301 -B of this’ 
constitution and llu' lepoit of (lu* Coinnutti'c rcfeired 
to in that Arlicle 

<3iaptei IV- '301-11. Enci\ pciM)n shall be ('nlitled 
to submit a reiM'csciitation loi ila- icdie-^ of anv' 
grit'v anc(‘ to aiiv otlicei oi ,‘mlhoiity of ilu’ Uiiiou or 
a Stall' m auy of IIk' langu.igfs used m IIk' ITmou oi 
III Ihe Stall', a- IIk' ease may be 

301-J It shall be the duly of the Union to pro- 
mote lli(‘ ^pi’(*ad ol Himli ami to de\(']op the language 
so as to s('j ve . 1 - a iiK'diiim of expression loi all 
the (‘lemeuls of llu' compositr' ciiIIuk' of India and to 
secure its ouTichira-nl by a-^mnl.ilmg witlioui inti'i- 
fering with it*' gi'iiiU". ilu' ioinis, slyh' and cxjui'ssioiis 
used in Hindustani and m the other laiiguagi's ol 
India, and di awing, wIk'K'M'i iieci'ssary oi de.sirable 
for its V ocaluilary pnin.iiily em S.-niskui ami sceon- 
d.iiilN on oilier language's 

Schedule Vll — A I As^anu'se. 2 Ih'iigali; 3. Kaii- 
miila ; 4 (iiJjaiati, 5 Hindi; 0. Kashmiri; 7. Malaya- 
l.iiii, S Marathi; 9 (Jriya ; 10. Punjabi; 11 Sanskrit. 
12. Tamil; J3. Telugu; 14. Urdu. 

Apparently, luiglisli will remain as Slate' language' 
foi (he next 15 yeais but a mo\ement has already 
bee'll launched to replace English by Hindi within as 
.short, a time a.s is physically jiossible wilh the haisl 
regard to liie ditiiculty eif the non-Hindi .speaking 
zones. 

We have notie-ed two .sets of Hindi champions. 
One group was cominised oi fanatics led by Shn 
Purshottamdas Tandoii who has resigned from th» 
Congress Part 3 ^ after the' compromi.se to acce'pt inter- 
na tioiiaj nume'rals. For the other group, the motive- 
force wms purely gre.ed for dominance, they are bent 
ui)on getting contrbi over the entire Central Govern- 
ment machinery through the medium of Hindi. This 
advance has already started and has become quite 
ajipaicnt in the .Vll-India Kiidio. We fear the same 
thing will soon be noticeable in other department f? of 
the Central Government as well. 

Dr. Raghuvira’s latest article on ihe case for Hindi 
makes a number of preposterous claims which have 
little relation with realities. He claims Hindi as the 
mother tongue of 15 to 18 crores of the Indian poiju- 
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lalion- In the Census Report 1931 Hutton classifies 
Hindi into two groups — ^Eastern oif Sankriiiscd Hindi, 
and western or Urduised Hindi. He gives the niim- 
|){'r of the former as 68,67,000 and that of the latter 
,m 7.15,47,000 making up a total of 7,84,14,000. This 
figure shows that Dr. Raghii viva’s claim is more tliaii 
(iouhlo of W'hat actually is the case. As regards non- 
Hindi areas, it can be* claimed w'lth all fairness that 
al least 20 crores of people do not understand a 
,-yllable of Hindi. It is understood in towns and cities 
i'lid not 111 villages. 

When the claim for Hindi us State langiiag( had 
h(‘('n s»'t up, certa.in principles had been put forward, 
nainoly, (1) an Knghsh-Hiruli Dictionary will bo pro- 
j).ii(m 1 whirh will give standard erpiivalents from all 
Indian tongues. Kvery Indian language of importance 
l.ii- ils (mil Diotionaiy of English words, a .siandaid 
lluidi-Englis'li (helionary will llirrefore be abh' lo 
.-viipjilv fhiis I lie Hindi (‘(luisaliail fur e\’er>‘ woid in an 
iinpurtaiit ]Uovincial language Thi^ lias nol Ix'en dune. 
Ih Ragliuvii’s /Vio/)/insn seems to ho an imitation ol 
\Mial had Ixam done' here in Bengal lialt a ('ontiiry 
ago and \\ l^ ('('11 am iliai al least CO per coni of 
Dr. KnglmMia’,> J^nrthhfna oi -.vnonyms will bo found 
nnacco])1af)l(’ (2) 1( was doeidod to change eortam 
iidieiiloiis asiK'ets of Hindi Cirainmni which indicate* 
iliat they aio not of Indian origin; for f-xanqilo, mous- 
tai'ho. sloin*, cU , uu' '^hown uiidor loinmim* gender 
and I la- gomhu' ot the verb changes. ThoM* grammati- 
ral idio*-yuerasios ^'iiun'k ol seiiiitio origin. 4’hov must 
b(> I hanged and tlu' Hindi graramai must bo bioughi 
m line with th(‘ grammai ol oilier Indian language- 
(3) That m all ('Xaniinations tor C«o\ eriimeiit posts 
the* canflidalf's will have to ]iasS examinations ui ^wo 
111 ijor Indian language's one* beinc Hindi. This would 
''epializo the e-haiices of non-Ilindi speaking I'andidate's 
with those whose’ mother tongue' is Hindi 

In their eagerness to get Hindi pas.se^el as national 
language, its sponsors havt faihvl tei fulfil .‘in>' oi the 
.assurances they had jircviously given to the non-Hindi 
pe'ople. This lash action may be inten-preted as thc‘ 
eagerness of Hindi tanatievs to rlevelop a Tlindi 
lm])erialisni for tlio benefit of tiu’ two Hine|i-s}i(‘akiug 
lirovinees and at thf* I'ost of tlu' rest This, lU'^lead of 
♦’educing provmeiid rivalries, may be the t.-ause ot 
aceentualing it. 

/\^o Appeals to Privy Council 

The Constituent, ^Assembly of India has pa.<se‘d ihe 
Bill to abolish the jurisdiction of Ihe Privy C ouncil 
<0 entertain appeals from the High Court" of India 
Tlie. jurisdictidn of the Privy Council will ce ise from 
Detober 10 when appc?aU ponding before it. with cer- 
tain exceptions, will be' Iranslerred to the Federal 
Court of India, as an interim measure until tlie 
Supreme Court of India comes into being \Nith tlu' 
commencement of the new constitution on January 
26, I960. 

The Bill was passed after 2i hours’ disemssion. 


Thw measure breaks the last link of British supremacy 
in the field of India’s internal administration. 

British Opinion on Kashmir 

"J’he? Bi’itish Liberal newspaper, Manchester Caoi'chun, 
make.-% out a case for Kaslimir Partition in the; following 
irianiu'r. The eagerness of Tones on this matter l‘^ 
well-known. 

Tlie 'jiluiis for a eonference* betw’eeu India and 
I’akistaii lo discuss Ihe Iriiee arrangemenis in 
Kashmir lja\e temporarily broke’U down. This looks 
bad. It .seems that India wishetl lo discii",s among 
other matters the ihsbiindim'ut of the Azad Kashmii 
Forces and tlie eontrol by the Indian \rmy of (he 
northern distnets of Kashmii, Pakistan lefiised to 
come to tlie' conferenec unless these matters \vcre 
excluded from the agenda. Tlu' Unile'd Nations 
Commission decided that in the cireumslances it w'as 
bf'st lo jK)."1]>onc' the conference. 

Iml/n’s claim in flu north may ircll hare .\(i med 
c..”cc.s-.s/rf' to }\ikint(in. I']xce|)f in tlie disliU’l, of 
J.ael.iki), already in Indian liands, Ihe torntorv is 
alinosi solidly Mej^le'in, Apparently India’s motive 
111 seeking lo exU’nd its contiol in this region is to 
proP'ct its tiaeh' loules to C'entral Asia 

Whalevfi may be tlie* Ihonghi aboiii India's 
case. Pakistan cannot be surprised at the demand 
being pul iorw’ard Air. Nehru in accepting the 
rcsohilion of the United \aljon> C’omini.ssion of 
\ugu."t 1948 — whieli IS tlie basis of the present 
negotiations — i (‘served India’s rights io disuus.s the 
tulure of the noillu in territory For the dispute over 
the' Azad Kaslimir Foicc.s. the* other caiiiiu of the 
breakdown of the ne'gotiatioii". it seems that th(' 
United Nations C’omnussion miisl bear part of the 
responsibility. Be'loie he acrejib'd the Aiigiisl ro.so- 
liitieni. Mr Ne'hrii ie^'cei\e‘d a letlew from the chair- 
man e)f tlie' commission ineiicaluig that the re.solution 
involved thf’ MiiunI elimnialioii of tlie Azad Ka.shmtr 
Feirees, 

Bill iIk' CommisMon doe's not se'em to liive said 
the -arne thing to Pakistan. The Pakistan (iovern- 
inenl lias pubhslied .an extrael fiom a letter of the 
(’ommis.siejn of September 1948 which reads . “The 
irsoliition does not contemplate’ the disarmament or 
disbanding of I lie' Azad Kashmir Forces" Thus India 
Mild Pakistan have, bee'ii divided liy a genuine mis- 
(•e)ncej>tiou as lo ihe proposals which each had 
.'iceepted. In its zeal to compose the quarrel the 
<\mi mission has bet ii all thinys /<; all men. The' 
Security C’ouucil ."lioiild take this ('X’liencnce into 
account when instruct iiig fiiluve' comniis.-.ions 

The leadei e-oulinucs • Wluit is to happen next? 
The Kashmir struggle is loo dangerous to be allowed 
lo drift on. There may now lie ;i revixal of the 
suggestion by some Kashmiri leaders that Kashmir 
.should be declared inde'pendenl of botli Dominion.s. 
Hu* how would it be governed ? If there w'ore popular 
elect ion <. there would lie a struggle between the 
Moslem (’onference and (he National ConfeiTnce. 
Inevilably the' is.su(’ betwTen the parties would be 
accession to India or accession to Pakistan. Thus 
the iiielejrendenee of Ka.shiiiiv woultl be .‘^hort-lived. 

The best hoi>e is for arliil ration over the truce 
arningemenls bv a nominee of (lie United Nations. 
Thi.s seems to be the gist of the message from Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Attlee to both parties. To the out- 
side world it seems more and more plain that there 
can he no sniisjactory end to the qnarrel except 
partition. 
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If there in to be a plebiscite it must be ]>iecc- 
moal, area by area. The difKtailty is to draw the 
boundaries. India’s (^laim to most of Jamiini is very 
strong, though the district of Mirpur, and perhaps 
also Riasi, would need to be excluded. India might 
be invited to guarantee not to interfere with the 
water in the river Cheriab whicli flows partly through 
Jammu but is Mtal to Liu* irrigation systems in 
Pakistan, Such an undiataking might be balanced by 
a promise from Pakistan to allow India to flout its 
limber from Jammu down thr* rivers (^himab and 
•Ihehun. One thing is cert n in. Any solution except 
compromise would not bo a final solution Neither 
.side will e\er acei'pt the conijilete victory ot the 
other. 

Again, writing editorially on the Kashmir dcadloek. 
the MancluMcr Guoidian (September 7) states: 

Mr. Nehru, in his s'pi'edi at .Allahatiad on Sun- 
day, said that lu' was surprised at tlu’ inbaa ention 
of President Truman and Mr. Attlee m the Kashmir 
di.spute. lie claims tluil Kaslimir is V-Ol of India,’ 
that it has been attacked by raiders and that India 
- is thus the victim of aggiOMon. ‘‘The whole world 
ouglit to uppK'ciate oui situation,” ho said, “and if 
we are wrong we should ]»e plainly told ."<o. It is not 
right to sidetrack the- K);jmc caiist' of the conflict 
Such a situation oJ)\i()Usly in:d;e> us resth'ss and 
uneasy.” 

Since Mr. Nehru sjaaks with sucli candour it is 
rigid that thi> i‘ounlr\ (Britain) diould speak witli 
('qual fiaiikiK'ss. It i" tlie way that fuc'uds should 
sjK'ak to one anotlua'. 

TIkm'c is a iirofoiuid desire hiae that the Kashmir 
dispute' should bo settled with .lusiioe to both suh*^ 
and with the miniiruim of laiicour left ladiiiul The 
t|iie.stu)ns whii'li must, tlierefore, bi' j>ut to Mi 
ISVhiii are these. 

If it is to be (‘onsiderod as beyond question that 
Kashmir is a part of India why did India accept the 
n'solutions of the United Nations (.‘omnnssion of 
August 1948 and January 1949? Mr. Nehru might 
well have advanced his pr<‘sont lhe.sis before his 
(lovernment accepted the re.solutions but he can 
liardly do so now. The January resolution lays down 
11i(’ following principle ; 

*J’1h' question of the accos.-^ion of the Stale ol 
Jammu and Kashmir to India or Paki.'^tan will be 
decided ihrougli the domociatic nielliod of a free 
and impartial plebiscite.’ 

If India IS willing to let the future of Kashmir 
be decided by a i>lebiscitr, was it well done to 
admit at this .stage the Kashmiri rejin'sentatives to 
ilu' Indian Constituent Assembly ? Should re.spon- 
."ible Indian statesmen assert iii dramatic siieeehes 
the unbreakable union of India and Kashmir ? 

To ask tlieae questions i.-^ noi to .say that India’s 
case for the acijession of Ka-slimir to India a bad 
one. It is to suggest that India is trying to jumi) 
the plebiscite which it accepted a.-s the means lor 
deciding Kashmir’s destiny. 

Mr. Ncliru at Allahabad slated that the people 
of Kashmir had ohallcmged the ‘^fwo-nation” theory 
of Mr. Jinnali. Though preponderantly Moslem they 
did not wLsh to join Pakistan and instead they sup- 
ported ilie ideals of Mahatma Gandhi. This may be 
‘ .so. Bur it must be proved. It can he jirovcd only by 
a ’plebiscite. If Indta and Pakislnn dn not loUsh 
Kashmir to be partitioned in n rough-and-ready way 
on the ha«t,s of population figures, a plchiscUe is the 
ordy eaUefactory allrmative. 

Mr. Nehru has not spoken his last word. With 
his world view of politics he will not pursue short- 


sighted national interests in Kashmir. If the break- 
down of the tJlHio plan leads to India making 
eonstniclivc proj>osals then good may come out. of 
a uituntion w^hich at the moment is disappointing. 

Bharat and Pakistan 

Bharat’s Prime Minister ha.s listed the three 
rnaltiM-.s that stand between Bharat and Pakistan 
living in amity. These are — Kashmir, Evacuee Pro- 
perty and Canal Wafers from the Ravi and other 
rivers. These arc outer expressions of a “disease of 
mind” to winch Pandit Jawaharhd Nehni referred in 
one of hi.s latest .speeches. British publicists, friends 
of Pakistan, have noticed this congenital characteristic 
of our neighbouring Stale. A waiter in the London 
w<*ekly. the Economist, has referred to “the feeling 
of frustration — (‘veii ot jealousy — which British obscr- 
leis haie noticed m Ivarachi.” He elaborated the 
theme thus : 

“Ah Nelli us grealno.^s and TataV .^lcel have 
mcri’asingly luriu'd the V\’est to Iridiu, .so Pakistan 
ha.s fell nLuffed, and West Punjab, onec so loyal, 
i.s .sulkily mgmg d(‘partun' fiom tlie CoinmoU- 
w'calth.” 

And it IS to ihi.s feeling of fiu.«'tration that they 
are tempted to tract' the l^ikistan Prime Minist^er'a 
proposed visit to Mohcov^^ And they arc being moved 
to entertain fears that the popular feeling in Western 
Pakistan that “Riis.sia i.s wulh us” — a typically Urdu 
new'.spaper head-line during last May — -may influence 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan to make certain commilmcnls 
to the rulers of the Soviet Union. The London New 
Slalcsynan and Nation, the Socialist Weekly, has been 
found making much of the “rumours going the 
rounds that Pakistan i.s arming for further hostiliiie.s 
in Kashmir.” It follows from this line of inter- 
lueting thing.s Pakistani by Brili.sh publicist, s that 
India should be persuaded to make coiico.s.sions and 
.sacrifice.^ so that the Jinnah realm may be kept inside 
the Anglo-Saxon bloc. 

Reading their commentaries one is led to think 
that the apprehended tic-up between the Communist 
and the Pakistani thre.a1ens to precipitate .a situation 
that President Truman and Prime Minister think can 
be controlled and canalized only by a deal over 
Kashrnir-Jammu. This is the inner source of t^*i? 
friendly advice tendered by them to Indian Union’s 
Prime Mini.ster that he should accept the recoin- 
mendution by the Kashmir U.N.O. Commission about 
arbitration by Admiral Nimit«< The acceptanctj of 
such an advice would constitute “appeasement” of 
the aggressor and the evil-doer. The Munich betrayal 
of Czechoslovakia by Chamberlain and Daladier does 
not appear to ha^^e taught the leading politicians of 
U.S,A. and Britain unuch. 

Thus has Bharat, along with Pakistan, become a 
piece in the chess-board of international politics. To 
the strategists of the throe World-Powers— United 
States, Soviet Union and Britain— Pakistan, however, 
has attained an importance that once belonged to 
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and Ptilesline when Britain was the dictator ol 
iMuves in power-politics. The writer in the Economic 
iiHS thus indicated the reason of thifit new alignment of 
forces : 

“The strategic crux of the Middle East;’ 
according to him, no longer Cairo, hut Abadan, 
I’ersia not Egypt, is tin' iM’ize; and so, .suddenly, 
bases in Pakistan seem to have bocoino more 
inil)oriant than those of Egypt or Palestine. Karachi 
IS two days’ steaming' nearer the Persian Gulf than 
Ab'xandria, and Persia’s vulnerable frontiers with 
Kussja would be better defended from Quetta than 
trorri the canal zone. Mort'ovor, in the Middle East 
proiKM’, il is not enough to have an ally and 
a treaty of alliance; one must also have a military 
mission and a garrison. As tlui Persians showed in 
1941 and tlie Arabs last year, the local ainuc.s, 
have neither the terhuiciana nor the officers to 
.sImiH up (u a ino<lern army. But PakistanV. Pu-ceb 
Icne Ifairnl. their liade the hard >vay in tM'o world 
Av;u><. and any Jlritisli officers, they fci’l. they need 
• an hold o]K’rji1 lonal command and are not con- 
Gni d to advisory futiciions in a mis.sion.’* 

Tn the liglii of this geo-]ioiilical interpretation, we 
'■iin understand the genesis of Anglo-Saxon ui1»'ro.*'t 
111 helping Pakistan to leadi licr goal in Kadunii- 
.1 (muni. The standing eomisel of sma esgivc British 
( Ihv ei iimeiits, (he London yV/nc.y, has been driven. 

■ licrcfuie, lo !)(' olTcrisiNo in jl.s sei ; ‘dridinn leaders 
inu'i' not. behaved well iii this alTaii “ opines the 
I'aper. We can only recall io the members of oui 
( loA rniment the words of John Pnight that il he found 
(ln‘ Ti7n(8 .sii[>porting he would be right in feel- 

ing that he had someliow goic> wrung. Iiidia'b public 
opinion f'\'('n today fecl< liho lln*^. Ami dciiving 
strength from this feeling, wi' art' sure Pandit Ncluu 
will be able to wilhstaudiiig the pres-uve-taftics of tin' 
iwo wailing power groups. 

Now, wc should turn lo tin' second issue bilweeu 
Bharat and Pakistan — that of Evacuee Pro['e'.ty. It 
illustrates again the strength of the debtoi when 
l>ressed by the creditor. The bare outline of it 
would emphasize this fact. The value of properly left 
by Hindu and Sikh “evacuees" in Western Pakistan 
IS about Rs. 1,600 to 2,000 crores; that of Muslim 
“evacuees" left in the Indian Union is about Rs 6 0 
crores (a erore is 10 millions). It is natural foi 
Pakistan to wish to grub the whoh' of Hindu-Sikli 
properly without any payment. Ein*. Ks. 1.00 J crorc- 
H*a tiny sum. In this account, properly left by Hin- 
dus in East Bengal, whoso number would be 3 to 1 
iiillions, lias not been included- Pakistanis in thib 
Province arc anxioivs to emulate the example of thou 
West Pakistan brothers; Moulana Akrarii Khan, Piesi- 
dent of the East Bengal Muslim League, lui'^ aircatly 
raised the cry that the properties of Hindu “refugees’’ 
hould be frozen. 

Those who think that Pakistan can Ix' appi'a^ed 
hy a deal over Kashmir- Jam mu do not know their 
Pakistan. Mr. Truman and Mr. AUlco can affonl to 
be philosophically generous because they have not yet 
been called upon to face the consequences of the l 0 '.s 
billions. 


Refugee Problem in West Bengal 

Srimati Mridula Sarabhai has in course of a series 
of articles published extensively in the daily Pi ess 
told us of her personal experiences of the various ways 
ill which Indian Unioii.s’ Prime Minister approaclc'd 
the solution of the 'problomb peculiar to West Bengal 
during his three-days’ visit to C:dcuUa in the .second 
W('ek of July last. The refugee ])rob1(;m in West 
Bengal apjiear.s to have ong:igf'd his time, and he is 
reported to have said to refug^'c representatives that 
“most of hi.s time in Delhi was taken up in trying 
to speed up the impleiiientation of tlie i (‘liabilitalion 
scheme. ..." 

He had now lecoininended to llu' Provincial 
Goiernments lo form autonomous Boards with the 
ueces.sary powers and authority to go ahead. Finance 
would also be i)lac('d at Ihcir di?qiosaL Even 
though the Provincial Governments were very ho.si- 
tant to part witli tlu'ir powers they had accepted 
his suggestion. Hi' inforrm'd them of a move to 
hand over the education of roUigi'c children to the, 
’ralimi Sangb. 

It must have been this hint from the Prime 
Minister that led A^Vst Jiengals Premier, Dr. Bidhan 
(’handra Roy, to appoint an “autonomous Board" to 
(ackle the refugee problem in this Piovince on the 
( ve of his departure for Europe on the 23rd of June 
last. High hopes were laisod by the news of this 
appointment., specially as Shri Satish Ghandra Das- 
Gupta of the Khadi Pratislan and of the Gsindhi 
Peace' Mission itj Noakhali liacl been persuaded In 
cccept a iiosition in the Board. But mischief-makers, 
(’entral and Provincial, planned to upset the whole 
j'urpose of this “autonomous Board." 

Eorlun.ilc'ly Pimdil Nehru was at Calcutta during 
ihis period; Ik’ set lii.s foot down firmly on tliis mischief, 
lalked to tli: Bengal Minister and the Central Minister 
Shri Mohanlal Saxena, lo some effect. And Shri Satish 
Chandra Das Gupta wxnt ahead with the. unravelling 
of “files" and the cutting out of dilatory tactics of 
the Departments. But the mischief-makers persisted 
in obstruction. And with Dr. Roy’s return the 
“autonomy” of the Board has gone, and officialdom 
I'-.a.s been left, to try their prentice hands in social ser- 
vict', unfamiliar though it be to lho.se who have 
been all along used to tlic methods of a “Police 
State." Shri Satibh Chandra Das Gupta has resigned 
from the Board, and the Rehabilitation Department 
has again become the hunting-ground of foi time-scekcrs. 

Surplus or Deficit ? 

This quj^slion is being holly debated in New Delhi. 
Shri R. K. Sidhwa, a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, appears lo have set the ball rolling by a statemen' 
i.s.sued on August 31st last in course of which he ex- 
pressed his opposition to any further import of food- 
grains by the Government of India as it will cause “a 
colossal loss to the nation." We reproduce below’ itr 
relevant portions. 

“1 have whole-heai'tedJy supported the Prime 

Minister’s drive for the grow more food campaign 
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(leapitc iny contention there is no deficit in the 
country. The reason is, if we produce more than our 
our country to that extent will be rich. 
Notwithstanding this fact, I am strongly opi>osed to 
the import of any foodgrain from now onwards. To 
wait till 1051 will bo a colossal loss to I ho nation. 
The following fij^res other than those (pioted by 
me previously will convince anybody ni a glance 
thai there is something voiy much wrong in ^Ihe 
Food Ministry. 

tons 

Crops in 1948-1949 .. 426,00,000 

Destroyed by worms . . 30,00,000 


Rationed areii. consuini'iion of food 22,77,000 
Kon-ralioncd aie.a .. 330,00.000 


352,77,000 


Surplus . . 43,23.000 

1’lu'se ligures havt' Ixm'Ii lejjnMluced from tlu‘ 
mon Lilly ahslracl of statistics published by the 
(lovernmeiit of India in Fobruarv 1940. 

From lh(' figures it will be set'ii that tlie siuplu'’ 
:i> per (ioviMiiiuent i'r'<‘oi'ds show.s a surplus of 
13.23,(XK) tons 1 jim allowing 20 I;jcs tons of gram 
eic., used for fodder and ti'ii lacN tons smuggling 
fioni tJie ^ur}>liis anai to .i deficit aica due to high 
I'Mcc'S jiri'vmiing in il»e d( licit riK'a Dedu<-t 30 hies 
Ions fioni 43.23,000 tons, il lcav(>s a net surpliiN ol 

13.23.000 tons during 1918-19. Y< ( 20 larr Ions were 
miporied from foreign countries at the total cosi 
of Rs. 130 (‘yores. 

WlnJe calculating llu'se tigUH’s horn Cuvernmeut 
slali.sties, J )iav(' talom foi the tiinc' lieing, 86 per cent 
as the adidt equivalent, as the Fo(»d Minis! ry has 
based all its calculations although, as I have said 
before?, I challenge the 86 p(*r cent as adult average. 

According to Govoriimcnl, wheat and rice aie 
the deficit items. T question the firopriety of the 
Govcrnmimt importing gram, barley and other such 
food grains Giain has always lj('('n surplus item, 3 ^et 
it is .\vsteinaticallv imporl(‘d in largo quantitioa 

In January, 1,0^7 Ions to the lalue of Rs. 772,683 
:it the rate of Rs. 25 per inaund was imported from 
Aden and depondenc.ios Similarly, in the montli of 
Februaiy 697 tons of gram for the value of 
Rs. 4,39,968 were importc'd from the above counlrie.^. 

It would be interesting to note that in undivided 
India in 1947 production of gram was 35,95,000 tons 
whereas under divided Indi.a in 1918, the crop instead 
of showing a decrease showr'd a sharp increa.se of 

43.10.000 tons (7,15.000 Ions incrensf> in di^idcd 
India in 1948 against undivided India) ” 

Shri Sidhwa has been pressing forward this thesis 
of his from long before. And wo have a ceitain feeling 
that the advisers and “experts” of the Central Food 
Ministry have been netlli'J by it So the official repbe 
to hi.s challenge has not taken long to come We 
find the following in a Fres.'? Tru^t of India mc'^age. 
d.Hed Now Delhi, Septimiber 9 

The spokesman who wa.s commenting on the 
^latement of a promimml non-official last k, said 
that with the f'xception of statistics relating to the 
consumption of food in rationed areas none of the 
other figures rpioted wa.s found in the inonlhly 
abstract of statistics of Februaiy, 1949, which the 
author had cluimed as his authority. 

The spokesman pointed out that even figures of 


consumption only related to 1948 which was largely 
a period of decontrol. While the Government's com- 
mitments in 194^ was only for 51 million people, their 
conamitments today were for 134 millions. 

On the basis of the figures of actual off-takes of 
foodgrains in the seven months of the current year 
and the estimated requirements for the five months, 
tJie spokesman said, total consumption would be 
7.9 million Ions against 2.27 million tons mentioned 
in the >statcinent. * 

The spokesman said that even before food con- 
tiols were introduced, India was a nett importer of 
foo(Jgranis to flu* extent of 1.5 to two million tons, 
"i'he ar(’a now inc.lndcd in Pakistan used to supply 
750, 0(X) tons of grains mainly wheat. The population 
of the country had also been increasing and according 
to the latest estimates of the Census Commissioner 
based on registered figures of births and deaths, th(3 
poiuilatiou was 337 millions as against 320 millions 
in 1941 At the average rati' of one pound of Ibod- 
grains per adult per day, the ve<iuireinonts of the 
extra 17 million pi'ople would be 2,250,000 tons 
The' spokesman said Gov’twiimcint could nol 
obvioUvslv roly on statistical calculations lor deter- 
mining tlu' quantitu's to be impvirled. ,‘\s othetwise 
the Oovernmoiit would ‘find its(df in the imsition of 
. I lie matla'inaticinii who in cros.sing a. river hist all 
his cliildien df'spite the fact that hi.s calculations of 
the avciage height of his famil.v and th(’ aveiage 
depth of ih(' river weie ,st:itislically correct' 

F.stiinaiiiig liidiaV farm ]) 0 ])ulatjoii at 70 ])<')• ceui 
and tlie adult, -('(]ui\ ali'uls at 86 per cent, the si okes- 
m.an .laid tills would woik e-ut to the aduH-equivaleuI 
of farm and non-fairn population being rehpi'ctii oly 
203 millions and 87 mil lion, s respect ny'lv. Calculating 
file roqunenienls of the faim population at, 16 oimce.s- 
per adult per dnv and lliat of the non-farm popu- 
i.alion at 12 ounces, the total r('qiuremenls came to 
43.6 million tons. The spok(*snian said that to this 
figure must be added the normal requirements for 
seed and wmslage It was al.^o not possil^lo to uso (he* 
whole gram production in cereals as excepting in 
parts of North India, gram was u‘=('d only as a pul.'^e 
or cattle fodder. 

The spokf'sman .said that while India had irood 
crojis in 1914-45 these had been followed by a series 
of bad liarvests due to drought and also heavy rains. 
The result had been a shortage of about three million 
ton.s in the production this year compared to the 
average pioduclion for the. three years ending 1942-43 
The spokesman said that the consumption of lh(^ 
farm population was based only on an ‘assumed 
aveiagi'* and not on any statistics of their actual 
consumption Witli a farm population of 236 millions 
in India, very nmall changes per head could result 
in large changes in the aggregate. Thus an overail 
incrrase in the daily consumption of one ounce per 
iKX’id w’ould involve a total increase in demand of 
2.36 million tons for tlu' farm ijopulatio i alone Thus. 

I he .s]>oke.sman ‘underlined the danger of allowing 
abstract statistics to rim nwav with practical 
considerations.’ 

'Phe imports of foodgiains an' baaed on cal- 
culable and known factors, such as internal produc- 
tion, internal procurement and the offtakes from 
lalioii shops. To attempt to feed the rationed 
popidalion on anv other ba.sis would be most 
daugeroiw'. 

Our own opinion in this matter is that if the 
.\hole country were rigidly and efficiently rationed, as 
'ij Biitain, or even if procurement became total all 
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A<jr the country then the deficits would vanish. To- 
by tlie cultivator is consuming— ahd also wasting!; 
[jirough hoarding— far in excess of hil requirements, to 
i1j(' detriment of llie couniry’s mterosls in general. 

Seraikella and Kharswan 

()ri September 3 last the liar Association of the 
High Court of Orissa pilssed the following resolution 
w liicli has been sent to the President of the ("Constituent 
Assembly, to the Primi' Minister and to the Slates 
Ministry : 

This meeting of the High Court Bai Association 
unanimously resolves that by n^a^-on of llu* gpiigra- 
■phical situation and oneness of the ecjoiioiiiif 
cultural life of the people of the Seraikella and Khar- 
svsflU States with that of the Province of Orissa an«l 
in view of the fact that the Dominion Oovermricnt 
while effecting meiger of tho-(' two States with 
Orissa, accepted the said i»riiicii)le and ui mow ol 
the legal position ai’isuig out of the said imigei 
thivS Association is of ojiimon that Ilc’ adruiuislr;j*ion 
of the said two States bt' rinaged with tlia*- ol th'* 
Province of Orissa before the pas ring of the new 
Oonstitutioii of India and that Hw merger ol )hos»‘ 
states with the Piovuna' of Bdrar Ix’mg agiinsl tlje 
'•onstitulioiial iiosifiun alieady accepPd Py the 
Covernment of India and being again-'l Hu wi'-he^ 
of the people of those StaU‘s aial deliinu'ntal to 
their economi<‘ and (ulhiiai lilt' aiul .jbo briiu 
against the interest of the coiiiiliy in geiier’al Hus 
Association urgi's upon tlu' (^tov^anment ‘d’ India 
to take iie('(',',,viry loi fin.i! nnagfa ./i' !!■(> (> 

'States wath Oiissa. 

The Bar Association’s lesoluduii aft^eits thai “oneues^ 
'1 economic and cultural life” as well as geographical 
i'ropinquity should have been determining factors in 
deciding the, issue as betw’een Orissa and Bihar. But 
’‘V its peisistcnc.c lu avoiding this principle in re- 
ionstructing tlie units of Hk' Indian IVderatioii, Hk* 
A'ehru Government has landed itself into a quagmire. 
Ihis will lead to further disasters. It is time to nwersi' 
diis wrong policy. 

hidia^s Second Line of Defence 

A Press Note issued by the Defence Ministry of 
die Indian Union envisages the formation of a second 
due of defence of its territories against external attack 
'u«l internal tumult. It will be known as the Tern- 
'orijil Army having a target strength of 7,80,000 
Regular recruitment to this force has begun in certain 
u’eas, although the official launching of the campaian 
Will begin with appropiiale cerenioni(‘s all o\cr India 
'hiring the first week of October. 

Apart from Us military sigmk.cance. thi' liai.un’i: 
uiiparted is intended to infuse military discipline in 
'he youth of the country and also to help their pl ysi- 
development by making tlie benefits of part-time 
'fulitary training available to them. 

The scheme envisages the raising of two types of 
units — ^rural and urban — which are already in the pro- 
'ss of formation. 


Unlike the pre-war Indian Territorial Force which 
was constituted of only a few infantry units, the terri- 
torial army will be composed of all arms in existence 
in the regular army, including infantry, armour, 
nihllciy, engineers, signal and service corps. 

Recruitment to the Territorial Army will be on 
a zonal basis, the country having been divided inly 
Hie following c'ight zones for the purpose : 

(1) The Pkist Piinjah, Rajput ana and Delhi, 
mcludina Biiiastlmn, the P.E.P.S.U., Himachal 
ihadi'.-'h, Madhva Bliaiat and Bhopal. 

(2) The U. P. including Vindhya Pradesh and 
the merged States. 

^3) Tlie C. P. and Berar, including the 
merged States. 

(4) Bombay and Kalliiawar, including Saiira.di- 
ira and Ha^ nim'ged Slates 

(5) Madras, Coorg, My. son*, Travancore.-Coclnn 
•Hid the merged Stales. 

(d) Hiliar and Orissa and the merged States. 

(7) West Bengal. 

(8) Assam, including Tripura, Manipur, Coo<‘l»- 
B'har and Kha.H Hill States. 

The Territorial Army will have two types ol 
naming : (a) recruit and annual training and (b) 
\oUintaiy tiaining on courses of insiruelion and atUich- 
iiK'nt to regular units. 

Candidal e.s for si leclion as ollicers, or other ranks 
must b(* betAveen the ages of 18 and 35. The uiiper 
ago limit may bo relaxi'fl in the case of ex-olficeis 
and ex-scivic(‘men and the. civilian candidates with 
spr'cial technical qualificatioirs. A naliomil of the 
Union of India by birth or by domicile, or any otht*r 
person, m w4io.so favour a declaration of eligibility has 
been issued by the Ministries of Home Affairs and 
Defence, and who is medically fit, can apply. Those 
applying for Commi.ssion.s as otticers and J.C.O.’s must 
posbe.ss tlie specified minimum educational qualificn- 
tions. Ex-S'^rv icemen will he absorlxal in as larg*' 
number as possible. 

Application forms for officers and J.O.C.’s with the 
necessary particulars, will be available after September 
20 from the headquarters of Army Commands, area*::, 
.sub-areas and recruiting offices Enrolment forms for 
enli.stmeiit as other ranks can b(* had from recruiting 
offices througliout India and from territorial army unit 
headquarters. 

Besides reinforceimmt of the regular army a.s and 
w'lien required, the Territorial Ann}’’, as a second lino 
of defence will look after anti-aircraft and coastal 
defence and in an einergenev, iclieve tlio regular army 
partly or wholly of it.s interiuil security commitments. 

Though a voluiiteei organisation, the methods of 
training in the Terrilonal Army will not only wfiden 
the general outlook and help tlic physical development, 
of its individual members but also infuse iii them, 
militaiy discipline. Every officer of the Territorial 
Array, when performing duty as such and every enrolled 
person when called out and embojiied or attached to 
the regular forces, will be subject to the Indian Army 
Act. 
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TJie Indian Governnient llailuays, according to a 
Hallway Board announcement, an; also raising opera- 
ting workshop and construction companies as pwt of 
ilic Government’s plana for raising Territorial Army. 

The public mind in India, has been prepared for 
lliis new duty for about 12 nionthH. And though wc 
would lKi\e ])refrrrofl conipulsoiy military training for 
iho youth of llie counlry a.s pai( of tlioir duty a> 
(‘ilizom, we vvehoinc this new move. In the case of 
WoHt Ihuigal wliere military traditions have been all 
hill killed ly British policy, wc arc convinced thiil 
xjuK' ^ort of cfiiiipiilsioii will he necessary. 

Race Relations in East Africa 

The Bharat 8eyasram Sarigha of Calcutta ‘^ent out, 
a Cultural Mission to Kast Africa— Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar — to forge fresh links with the 
natives of these countries and to strengthen the national 
consciousness of Indians resident in these areas. The 
latter have been there for more than half a century. 
The leader of this Mission, Swaini Advaitananda, hus 
ill com sc of a .specjch made at Now Delhi saul that 
since the advent of the Malan Government in South 
Africa, the condition of Indians and the children of 
the soil hus worsened as the evil example of South 
Africa has been encouraging the ruling classes of these 
countries to intensify their racial iind colour prejudices. 
These l.'itter are I'hiropean inteilopi'is, the miijoriiy of 
llu'iu Bnlibh, who have been luaintaiMug tlenr position 
tlieio on the slnaigth of guns, guii-iMwvdei ami bullets 
and the othei a<‘(*essori('s of 'Wesleiu civ ilizatiou 

The Brili.^li Government duie nut touch them, as 
they are aJraid that any intcrfei(*uec vvitli then’ unjust 
privileges will set the whole of white-dominated Africa 
ablaze. Tlie eondiiiou of things in East Africa can be 
illustrated from what has been happening in Kenya 
This has been described for us by Mr. Peter Koinange. 
the son of an African chief, who has been in India 
as a guest of the Indian Union. A graduate of the 
Oxford University and an educationist of eminence, Mr. 
Koinange has given expression to senliinenls that move 
nationalists in every ag(* and clime. In course of a 
speech at Nagpur Mr. Koinange told the world the 
story of European aggression in Africa in the light of 
experienci'S in his own couhIty. \Vc siinumuizc it 
below. 

In Koiiyii there were about five mtUuni AJucaufi, 
hlncty-onc tiwumnd Indians, twenty -nine thousand 
Europevns and about twenty-three thousand Arabs. 
With thc' end of the Slave trade the Aiabs had ceased 
to have anything to do with the social and economic 
life in Kenya. As regards the Indians, they owned 
much property in towms like Nairobi and mixed freely 
with the Africans. They had taught the Africans means 
of earning j living by semi-skilled trades, like shoe- 
mnking, tinkering and tailoring and so on. But they 


were unable to prevent class discrimination being 
practised against Africans in their property; for example, 
most of the buildiilgs in wdiich restausants of Nairobi 
were housed beloiif'ed to Indians but in these very 
hotels African.^ and Indians were not admitted except 
as servants. 

The very land which had belonged to the Africans 
had been taken away from them by means of an 
Euiopcan law which made all Kenyan landed property 
trown land by a stroke of the pen! On every Negro 
child’s education only six iiencc were spent every year. 

In the Kxeiaitivo C’oniicil whicli ruled Kenya there 
was not a single African mrmbei', tliougli, of the seven 
of the Council, oin^ was an Indian. In the Legislative 
Assembly the .so-called representatives of the Africans 
were all nominated mi'mlieis of ilie Civil Service,. 

Out of the five million Africans ihcie were liar<lly 
lialf-a-dozen graduates. 

Export and import fiuatilies were coiicoiilralcd 
m European liaiids and even the Indians could not 
trade except thiough these Europeans. 

The Indians, like the li^urupeans, had giowii licli 
on the soil of Afiiea but have not given bji'k anything 
to the soil winch liad made them rich, frankiy speak- 
ing. Commercial methods sliould have been taught by 
the Indians l,o the African.s; but they liad not done so, 
(hough they had taught Africans a few single trades. 
From ihc' Eurojioans the Africans had leanil of techno- 
logy tint the Europeans, self-styh'd leadin’^, had failed 
to lead the Africans property. Inslt'ud tlicy had merely 
exploit (*d tie* sons of the soil. 

It was to India that .Africans desiniiL education 
luiiK'd almost instinctively. 

The missionaries W'ith their talk of the Cliri.'^tiau 
Trinity had puzzled thf‘ Africans who had also been 
hint by the exploit, at ion which followed in the wake 
of the missionaries. 

This summary refers to matters that are not com- 
plimentary to Indians who have gone out of their own 
country to make good in material life. But thereby 
they have undertaken certain responsibilities, one of 
which is to identify thom.selves with the natives of 
the soil. It may moan losing certain of their national 
characteristics. But this is a price that they must be 
prepared to pa.y. Otherwise, thr'y cannot justify the 
slay out of India. 

NOTICE 

On aannint oj the Durgu Puja Holidays ‘'The 
Modem Review'" Ofjice and “Prabasi” Press will remain 
closed jrom the 28th September to the 11th October, 
WJfD, both days included. All b'usina.^s accumulating 
during this jxiriod will he transacted after the holidays- 

Kedab Nath Ciiatterji, 
Editor. 
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Thb object of this article is to (»al with some pro- 
blems of West Bengal and to analyse some hard facts 
in relation thereto. Certain views which I may have 
to express here, may hot be pleasant to some people; 
but it appears to me that lime has eorne when these 
views should be <'Xijres,sf'd in the interest of the wel- 
fare of the ntwly cjeated rio\infe of West Bengal 
and its people. Oet'asionally some amount of phim- 
s'pc'aking is nc'ca's^nry both lor ir moving a misunder- 
standing and for crr^ding a i)ro[ter perspective* for clear 
thinking. 

TiJK Kl'l ITOFh PllOBI.FM 

Refugees hav(' couk' inio West Jicngal both from 
Kildt-^^Bengal and from West Pakistan, altliough the 
mini I XU* of I hose who have come fiom EiL^t Bmigal 
is V(Ty much larui'r. 'J'he K'rugeo ]u-()l>lem m this 
Pro\ mcc, tlnaa foi i- imiclicallv the pioblem of refu- 
gees from Btuigal. Unfortunalc'ly, there has been 

a good di-al of loosi* I h inking ah-out this probhmi and 
its solution. J'Vir e\ami)le, it lias been lu'ld by so. no 
I’!a.st Ih'iigal hauleis, now m West Ikmgal, that the 
(juestion of (he i>iop('i rc'habililal loii of the East Ben- 
gal refugees lu Wi'St Bmigal should be oin* of the 
main issues at, the ensuing (h'ueral Election iii this 
Jh’ONiuco. It lias also becii held by sorin' ollieis that 
iiritil the refugee 'piobleni is so]\('d, (hme < aiinot be 
any pi'acc in this Piomuim' And slill others mam- 
lam the ab.siird \ lew IhaL (lie Congrc'ss High Com- 
mand h.ad made a de('laial ion befoie the partition 
of Bengal lhai if (lie entile lliudii mmorily m JCast 
Jiengal W('ie Joiced by ( iiv umsf .mc('s to migrate to 
the Indian thiioii, (lay would lx* welcoaied in IPf'.s-f 
Jli ngnl. * 

1 fail to see how tlu' (iin'’.lioii of rehabilitation of 
taisl Bengal refngix's in West Ih'iigal ('an legit imaU'ly 
be made .‘Ui isMie at th(i coming (lern’ral Election 
for tlie rec'onslilntion of tin' Piovinciai Lt'gislativo 
Assembly. Nor do T find any jnslification for the 
thix'.at. that there' would be no i)eMC(' in West Bengal 
unless the n'fugec* iirobhmi W('r(' solved. The East 
Jieiigal nTtigees now in W(’st Bengal, or those who 
speak on their behalf as shown above, should not 
forget the t'lemenlary facts that, strictly speaking and 
li^manitarianism apart, West Bengal has no more 
responsibility for those refugees tlian any other Pro- 
vince of Indirt; that tlie jiartition of Bengal, if that 
point is raised in this connexion, was only a logu'al 
forolKtry to the partition of India, and the same prin- 
ciple of self-determination whic.li had been invoked by 
the Musliiins for the latter, had also been invoked by 
the Hindus (‘oncerned for the former; and that even 
if every Hindu in East Biuigal voted against the 
partition of Bengal — and, as a matter of fact, many 
Hindus there had really opposed it — , the partition 
would have been effected, as it was actually done, by 
the vote of the members of the Provincial Legislative 
Assepa^ly representing the non-Muslim-majority dis- 


tricts. If any reader Questions the accut’acy of my 
statements, he may kindly go through the following 
extracts from the relevant official documents ; 

<I) “The setting up of a separate sovereign 
Stale of Paki.slau on the liiu's claimed by the Muts- 
lim League, wmiild not solve Ukj communal .lumonly 
problem; nor can we sec any justification for in- 
cluding wulhin a sovt'reign Pakislan those districts 
of the Punjab and of Bengal and Assam in which 
the population is predouiinaiit ly non-Mu^liiii. Every 
argument that can bo u.sed m favour of Pakistan, 
can equally in our vi('w be usi'd m favour of the 
exclusion of thi' nori-Mushm ureah from Pakistan.*’ — 
Eiom Parjigia])h G of the >Siatement by the British 
Cabinet D(‘l(‘gation and the Viceroy' dated iGth 
May, 194G. 

% Xc 

(II) “The Provincial Lc'gi.slativc; Assemblii's ol 
Bong.d and the Punjab (excluding the European 

members) will * each be asked to nmet in two 

parts, ouf' rt'piesenting tlic Miiylim u ajonly dis- 
liicts and the other the /(^st of the Province .... 

“I'lie iiK'rnbeis of the two parts of each Legis- 
lative' Assembly sitting separately will be empowered 
to vote whether or not the ih’oviric.e should be 
partitioimd. If a simple majoiily of ciihtr part 
decides in favour ol partition, division will take 
place' and arrangemicuts will be* niiieh' accoi’dingly." — 
Fiom paragraphs 5 and 6 of the tState’inent made 
hv His Majesty’s (Jovenimeait on the Method of 
Traii.sh'r of Powa'V in India, dal eel 3rd June, 1917, 
ami impulaily known as the* Mountbatten Plan. (The 
italic.^ .are mirs.) 

T1 10 following extiact. fi’om the pe'isonal nu'ssago 
of Hi.s Excellency Lord Mounibal le'ii, Viceroy and 
( Jo\ ( inor-Ce iK'ial of India, bioadcast on 3rd .lime', 1047, 
may al.^'O be' r(‘levant here : 

"To my gK'al n'giet it. has br'f'U i i']) 0 ''.'ji]>le to 
obtain agiee'ment e'llluT on llu' CabilU't Mission 
Plan, or on any olhe'r })]a.n that, would pre'servt* th(’ 
unity of India. But the’rc; can !)(* no que.^lion of 
cof'rcmg any iargt' areais m which one* community 
has a majority, to live* against their {sir) will under 
a Clovernm.mt in w'hich another community has a 
m.'ijoritv. And the only alternative to coerenon is 
jairtition. 

“But when the ATushm League demianded the 
partition of India, C\)ngr('ss usi'tl the same aigii- 
ments for demianding lu that event the yiartitiou of 
ec'rlain Provinces. To my mind thi.s argument is 
unassailable.” 

If I have quoted these extracts, I have done Po 
wdth a view^ to disabusing lh(> minds of some people 
of some erroneous notions in connexion with the ques- 
tion. of the last partition of Bemgal. It is no good 
holding out any tlin'at to the ]>coplo or the Govern- 
ment of We'st Be'iigal. There is no room for black- 
mail here. Nor should the claims of humanitarianism 
be strained too far. All this would only alienate the 
.sympathies of the native population of West Bengal 
from the refugees and make things worse than what 
they are to-day. The solution of .the problem of East 

* Tho word omittod U ^^tborofore’*. 
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Bengal refugees, as also of the refugees from West 
Pakistan, is a Central responsihility, and it is the duty 
of the Congress High Command and the Government 
of India who are largely rospoiisiblc for the partition 
of this country, duly to discharge it And the Con- 
jigress High Command and the Government of India 
Bhoulcl also, in their turn, make it quite clear to every 
constituent unit of the Indian Dominion (or Union, 
as the case may be), that if its people are enjoying 
to-day the blessings of freedom, it is largely due to the 
sufierings and sacrifices of the people of Bengal and 
of the Punjab, and that they must, therefore, bear 
their proportionate share of the burden of rehabilita- 
tion of refugees from East Bengal and Wc'st Pakistan. 
If they arc mean, selfish, and ungrateful enough to 
shirk this responsibility, they should be mad(‘ to bear 
it by the Central Authorities. Tlicii* should not be any 
policy of shilly-shallying in this matter. 

8o far as West Bengal is eonceinod, it has been, 
and will be doing all that it can But it should not 
be forgotten that Iheu^ is a limit to its cajiacily or 
resources. It is already overpopulated and cannot 
stand any further addition to its population. Besid('S, 
the problem of middle-class unemployment has become 
very serious here. Still, as already said, this Province 
will do all that it can for the East Bengal refugees. 
But to one or two things its people can never agree . 
They cannot agree, for instance, to the creation of a 
governing or master class* over them; nor can they 
noquics(^e in any attemih, at tluar political domination 
by some people who are not cither the children of the 
soil, or who are not really identifu'd with their interi'sta 
or with their joys and sorrows, but who are only 
maintaining a sort of parasitical existence at Calcutta. 
That is to say, they cannot agree to any kind of ex- 
ploitation of West Bengal, either wonomic or political, 
from any quarter whatsoever. In their own interests, 
therefore, the refugees from East Bcmgal should for- 
bear from one or two things : they should not, m the 
first place, behave towards the native population ot 
West Bengal in a manner winch would create in the 
minds of the latter a feeling of bitterness and disgust 
towards them. They should remember that, after all, 

• Wh«t I mean by thia will be evident lo any one who scana the 
liar of appoinlincnta to public officca in West Ilcngal and paitunilarly 
to its key admtntsiralive position — aince the 15th of August, 1047. Time 
baa now come for warning the relevant appointing outhoritieH of tho 
reaction of auch a policy of appoiutmenta upon the minds of the 
educated youtha of We«t BengaP-I mean tho aoiis and daughiera of the 
native population of Uio Province. Those who were allowed to opt out 
of East Bengal should have been niOMlly absorbed in the vaiioua 
•ervloas of the Government of India, and not allowed to crowd into 
the aervieo* of a ainall Province like West Beagol. If the Govorninent 
of India could not abaorb them all, it should have directed aume other 
Provinces of India — and poriiculurly the neighbouring ones to bear a 
•hare of the burden of absorption. The latter should not enjoy tho 
nweots of freedom without paying any adequate price for them. The 
policy pursued by tho Govorninent of West Bengal since the LSth of 
AugUat. 19*7, hos crtuiud a very difficult situation for the educated 
youths of West Bengal, and their discontent due to their unemployment 
la rising In volume and inSsnsity every doy. Those who are in power 
today iheiUd have ga iaafiaativo insight to ooe tbit. 


they are, and will always be, in a minority in West 
Bengal. If, therefetre, they cannot, by their conduct, 
earn the goodwill the said native population, it 
would bo rather difficult for them .to live in peace in 
its midst. The State cannot. help them much in this 
matter. That there have been serious lapses on the part 
of many refugees there is no doubt. As a consequence, 
there have been cstrangemtnts of feeling in many 
places, and this has made it difficult for many refugees 
either to engage a house on rent, or to acquire any plot 
of land for them. And it should be borne in mind in 
this ronnoxion that a single instance of ill behaviour 
on llio jiart of a refugee in one place would injure the 
mt,('resli< of, at least, twenty refugees in other jilaceB, 
a.s a result of tho circulation of exaggerated stories 
about such behavioui*. Secondly, the refugees should 
see that they arc not used as pawns in the sordid 
game of power-politics on which some East Bengal 
leaders have been engaged in West Bengal over since 
the partition of Bengal. Noi should they allow any- 
body to make any political caiutal out of their posi- 
tion or iiligUt. Indeed, liiose leiidt'i's, whether from 
I'kisl or from West Bengal, who do not do anything 
tangible eitlier for the amelioration of the condition of 
the refugi'os or for their actual rehabilitation, but only 
make a political •capital out of their plight, are 
not really tlioir friends, and the refugees should, in 
their own interest, beware of such loaders who only 
want to serve themselvo.s by making a political use of 
the refugee probli’in. What Ihe^se leaders will actually 
achieve ultimately, is tho alienation of the sympathy 
of the people of We,st Bengal fium the refuge(‘S. And 
the refugees also must bear in mind that no house- 
holder can permit a guest to bo the ma.stcr of his 
house, or to have a share iu its managmpent, unless 
tho latter has become, in the iiuvinwhile, a member of 
the hou.sehold, and thus identified with its interests, 
by tho establishment of some sort of social relation- 
ship with its other members. I attach a special 
significance to this point of idontilic*ation of the refu- 
gees, m mental outlook and interest, with the native 
})opulation of West Bengal. Any attempt on their part * 
to maintain a separate existence, aloof from the latter, 
would prove suicidal to their interests in the long 
run. 

That political use is being made of the re'^uge^s 
is not a fiction but a fact, will be borne out by the 
following incident within my own experience. A Noa- 
khali gentleman, now at Calcutta, had seen me at 
Dacca on several occasions in the past. He was, 
therefore, under the impression that I belonged to some 
district in East Bengal. Some time ago ho happened 
to meet me one evening in the house of a common 
friend at Calcutta. He took me aside, along with two 
young men who were with him. He then described 
to me in a very enthusiatic manner what he had been 
doing for the registration of East Bengal refugees as 
voters here, etc. He also assured me that he alone 
would arrange for the registration of, at least, a lakh 
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of refugees as voters. His political (motive was trans- 
parent. While talking to me, or lather disclosing his 
secrets to me, he, as already notd, appeared to be 
under the impression that I hailed from some place 
in East Bengal. 1, therefore, felt that 1 must first 
reveal to him that I belonged to West Bengal. As soon 
as I did this, his condition became as if he had seen 
an apparition 1 I notitfcd this reaction, and then very 
politely told him that what he had been doing was 
all right in a w'ay, but that it should be the 
duly of every one of us to . provide, first of all, 
food, clothing, and housing to llie poor and helpless 
refugees, and then arrange for their proper reliab* Illa- 
tion. Their voting right would come to tliem, as a 
matter of (*oiirs(‘, as soon as they settled down in 
sntiTe place in Wi'sl Bengal. I further told those 
gentlemen tliat if they were first anxious for the poli- 
tical riglils and privileges of the refugee.s, their 
activities would lie naturally liable to .susjuciun by 
many people in Wi'st Bengal, and lhat this might not 
help the cause of the refugees in the long run. They 
appeared to be eonvineed of wliat I said to them. 1 
may add that just at this lime hundreds of ucwly- 
arrivi'd refugees were lying at the Sealdah Station m 
a deplorable condition. 

PllEMIKHSiril* OF W'liST BeNGAL 
For some time past most unseemly squabbles have 
b('en going on in West Bengal, primarily o^c^ the 
question of its Premncrship, This matter has gone so 
iar, I veiy niueli regn't to say, as to affect the 
loyalty and neutrality of some members of the civil 
sei’Mce in the Province. Tliej’e arc — 1 ha\'c n'asou to 
Ijelicve, although it is not possible, for obvious reasons, 
to addiK'e^aiiy h*gal proofs in such matters — ^some 
elements m the Secretariat of the Government of 
West Bengal and in some of its other Departments, 
which are not n'ally loyal to the present Ministry 
in West Bengal; nor do they care very much either 
for the welfare of the people of this Provinci* or for 
their feelings in many mutters. These elements appear 
to be in collusion with some outside elements and 
carry on intrigues with them, and the latter, forgetful 
of the elementary decencies of public life m their 
ugly scramble for political power and position, have 
been encouraging ihe former in their disloyal activities. 
Even Btaio papers, it is regrettable to note, sometimes 
leak out of some Government offices. No good govern- 
ment is possible in a country, as every sane man will 
admit, unless its civil service regards every public office 
as a sacred trust, and strictly adher,es to the principle 
of neutrality in the execution of its duties. Our civil 
servants should, therefore, emulate the example of the 
members of the civil service in England, whose “ethos,*’ 
as an eminent English writer has put it, “is detachment 
and neutrality,” and who serve “the Government of the 
day, whatever its complexion,” with equal zeal and 
devotion^ It is, therefore, sincerely hoped that those 
elements in our civil service, the loyalty and devotion 
of which are open to suspicion and have, therefore, 


became a matter of some public concern, will soon mend 
their conduct ; otherwise steps will have to be taken 
either for the termination of their connexion with the 
Government or for their removal to such positions in 
which they cannot do any mischief. I must, however, 
hasten to add here that what 1 have said above, does 
not apply to all members of the civil service in our 
Province. There are many whose loyally and neutrality 
arc unqueslionable, and who are really anxious to do 
everything po.s.siblc for i)romoting the welfare of the 
native population of West Bengal. 

Coming now to the question of Premiership of a 
Province, 1 should, first of all, like to say that 1 must 
a.\oid making any reference to personalities a.s that 
would be bad taste. I must, therefore, remain on the 
plane of a principle in this matter. And the principle 
whicli T .should like to enunciate in this connexion, and 
which I would advise my eountiymen to act up to in 
the interest of stable and good government in every 
J rovince. is as follows : 

“Regard benng had to the jisyehology of men in 
politics, the PreniK'r of an Indian I^roviuce should 
lit a man of the ProMiifc — preferably one who has 
Ih'cii born and brought up in it and has a stake in it, 
.and some of whose ancestors, at least, have also 
li\ed in it Otherwise*, he* cannot have a genuine and 
imdivuied love and sympathy for its people ; nor 
call la* be rooted in their hc'arls. As a consequence, 
he cannot eommaiid their rc‘.s])f*ct, and confidence, 
and his actions and jaihcic's will be liable to mifiHfe 
coiisti uction at. cv(>ry stage* And tViis in its turn 
would mean that his adiinmstiat.jon would bo marked 
by a lack of vigour, iiiefficioiicy, and instability. 

“J''ui11h'i, 1 should like* to .state* that, in the 
(Iioiee of I la* Premier of a Province, the voice of its 
iialivc ’population must prc'V'ail. and that no one 
.should be imp()S(*d on it from above as its Premier, 
cillu'r directly or indirectly. Otherwise lus Premier- 
ship would piovc* to be* a ciisiiial failure.” 

I lH'h('\e (hat the Premier of every Indian Province 
except, recently, of Ea.st Punjab and, in 1947, of West 
Bengal, has been appointed, more or less, on this 
j)rincii)l(', and that this is as it should be. And when- 
ever a depaiture has been made from thi.s principle, the 
result ha.s not been very satisfactory. After all, an 
ado'pti’d son cannot have the same feelings of love, 
devotion, and reverence towards his adopting parents 
as an actual son will have low^ards his owm parents- 
This i.s an elementary psyehologieal fact which no one, 
having any regard for truth, can ignore. The case of 
East Punjab is somewhat peculiar and its analogy, 
therefore, is not applicable to any other Prov'ince of 
India, and even to West Bengal. There has been a 
wholesale migration of Hindus and Sikhs from West 
Punjab into East Punjab, whereas over 80 per cent of 
the Hindu population of East Bengal are still there. 
And even in East Punjab a new Ministerial crisis is 
brewing, according to the latest* Press reports from 
there ; and I shall not be surprised if the present 
(Sachar) Ministry soon goes oyt of office. It woula, 

iL 


* Attguit* September, 1949. 
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thnrcfore^ <bc a great folly to ignore the farts of human 
nature m Politics. I believe that, out of regard for this 
psychology of men iu Politicb that the King of England 
“asked Mr. Baldwin and not Lord Curzon to form; a 
Gov<?rnttierit'’ in 1922. In this pai'lieulur case, the point 
of psychology was l.hut under modern conditions the 
Prime Minister of England should be a member of the 
House of C'ommons, and not a member of the House 
of Lords, how('ver otherwise qualified or gifted the 
latter might be. 

There is also anolhc^r aspc’ct of the qiK'Stion so far 
as tin; JVovinee of Wf'st Bengal (or of E;i.st Punjab) i.s 
concerne<l. If its Premi(‘r hapi)ens to be a man of the 
Province in the s«'rise I have explained above*, he can 
(Ciiainly rcuulor a much greater service to refugees in 
it than one who is not such a man. His policies and 
actions in regard to the refugees are much less liable 
to niisinter]>retution by llie pr^ojde of the Province than 
those of the latter. Tliis also is a (jiu'stioii of 
psychology. 

Wl8T I>KVG\L PuoVINCIAL CONC.imSS ('^OMMriTKK 

The third important problem which has been 
seriously worrying, for a fairly long time, the minds of 
llic \aK(, majority of the native po])ulation of West. 
Bengal is the question of the present com]>osition of 
the West, Btuigal I’rovinejal Congress C'ommitloe (W.-B. 
P.C.C.). Tt is said that out of a total number of about 
^22 members wlio constitute the W -H. P.C.C. todav, 
as many as 149** are rc'ally from East. Be.ngal. This 
holid htuc vvitli some representatives of ('oiign'ssinen 
from VV'f’.sl Bi'iigal — aii<l anybody walli a little common 
sense can imagine bow this .may bci iiossiblo—^cau easily 
(■a})tur(\ a.s lias txam lla* ea.*«ie re(‘('ntly, llie Coiigri'ss 
machinery in this Province, reducing the overwlielming 
majority of tJie true ri-presi'iitatives of West Bengal 
Congressmen to political impotence and even nullity 
in their owm Province. Now', it has b(’en asked, I think 
V(*ry rf'Mbonably, what is llu* constitutional statu.s of 
tlicse 149 nieinlx'rs from East. Bemgal ? Whom do they 
r(?ally rejiresi'iit ? East Bengal is now a Province of i> 
sf'parate Dominion. Therefore, lliey cannot represent on 
the W.“B. P.C.C. any C^ongre.ss constituency there. 
Nor has the Indian National Congie.ss any .jurisdiction 
beyond the limits of India. Th'Sides, there is a separate 
Congress organisation in East Bengal. Nor. again, do 
these UKunbers reineseiit any Congress Constituency in 
West Bengal. Therefore, the fact is that they represent 
Wine but themselves — a proimsterous illustnilion, it has 
been rightly objected, of personal weightagi' not at all 
justified (‘ither by reason or by any jinnciple of 
democracy. 

There is another, very serious a.spect of this ques- 
tion : Many of those members still have their home in 
East Bengal or are maintaining separate establishments 
in East Bengal and West Bengal under different names. 
And many, again, have social and economic interests 

1— . » - - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Thi* nttinber han been given out in more than one atatement, 
any contrad lotion fjom «uy quarter. 


in East Bengal an^. derive a good portion of their 
income from there. While many others do actually live 
there during a considerable part of time cveiy year. 
And East Bengal is a jiart of Pakistan and we all know 
the relationship between Pakistan and India today 1 
How^ can these people w'illi such divided interests hare 
the same kind of allegiance to India, or tlie same kind 
of loyalty to West Bengal and its economic and 
political interests, as a bona fide native of West Bengal? 
►Situations may arise in which their concern for their 
social and economic iiU crests in East Bengal may come 
into a serious coiifbct w’ilh their concern for their social 
and e(‘onomic interohs ui West Bengal, Can they then 
imrsue the same kind of i)oliey m regard to economic 
and political matters in West Bengal as a true native 
of this Pro\in(!e? Tlu'y cannot, and it is not X’^yctio- 
JogicalJy possible either ! Can it be, therefon', sale or 
desirable to entrust to them any polithal powi'r in 
West Bengal till they have complet('ly cut off ."ll con- 
nexion w’lth East Tii'hgal as it is today, and tlioroughly 
identified them.selves wulh the int(’j('sls of the native 
po’pnlation of West B(*ngal ? The niaittu’ is not one of 
sc'niiment, l>iit of cold K'asomng We .-houlil not, also 
forget in this connexion that V(‘ry few of th(‘se P’ast 
Bengal members have any contact w'ltli the ma>ses of 
West Bengal. FewtT still own any hind or lioineslead 
here. They are, therefon;, neitlier rooted in the soil of 
the Province, nor l)a\'e they iniich stake in it. They 
mostly maintain a sort of parasitical existence at 
Calcutta or its suburbs. When such a group of men who 
are not ri'ally ehildri'ii of tiu' soil in the .seii.^i* of being 
born and brought, up Ik'io, ui’ many of w'lioin have, not 
leally made W<'st Ihuigal then' jxTinani'nt home, 
n'lioiincing all connexion whatsoev(‘r with I'ly.st Bengal, 
tries, through the grace of tlie Congress High Command, 
io acquire a dominating jjosition in tla‘ Politics of West 
Bengal, it naturally cuusos an unrh'rst amiable indigna- 
tion in the minds of its native j»opu]a.tion. 7'his indig- 
nation has already assumed an acute form, and is even 
producing a very adveise elieet ui)oii tlie attitude of 
the people of West Bengal tow^anls the East Bengal 
refugee problem as a whole. It had also much to do 
v/ith the defeat of tlie Congress candidate at the recent 
iSouth Caleuttii bye-election. Even Iht; ]>rinc,iple of co- 
optation of members either should not bo carried to 
an absurd length. TJnlcs.s lh(‘ t'Xisiing anomaly which 
has been practically imposed by the Congress High 
Command upon W.-B. P.tLC., and which is in- 
defensible in a democratic organization which the 
Congress professes .to be, is immediately removed and 
the genuine rejircscntatives of the people of West. 
Bengal acquire a preponderating and effective voice in 
the Politics of this Province, the Congress organization 
in it will not regain its former prestige and influence 
so far as tlie overwhelming majority of its native 
population are concerned. The Congress Working 
Committee, therefore, should revise its recent decision 
regarding the W.-B. P.C.C. and direct its immediate 
ro^pnstitutioii pn an elective basis, as required by the 
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latest Congress Constitution. If, however, it permits 
the existing undemocratic arrangcmoiils to continue out 
t.f its solicitude for some East BenaLl members of the 
W.-B. P.C.C., then I am afraid that the latter body 
will bo totally disowned and ignored by the people of 
this Province, and the Working Committee should be 
]iiepared for a big Congress land-slide at the ensuing 
General Election recently directed by it to be licld. The 
W'orkiug Cc)mmitt(‘e should bear iii mind that, for 
various reasons, tfie name of the Congress todaj^ will 
not have that gliiiiiour, prestige and moral appeal with 
II West Bengal elector as it had before. The *‘lamp- 
]»osl” theory wull not do now. 1 should, thendore, like 
le insist that. IIk' Congress WVnkiiig Comrmtieo should 
(hrect th(' n'constitution of llu' W -R. P.C.C. on an 
« liTfTvv basis b(’tme the holding of tlie GoiK'ral Election 
m the coming winter. 

J should like to take this opportunity of referiing 
to a matter in roniirxion with the ensuing General 
■‘^lection to the Provincial L('gislal ive Assembly 1 am 

0 liably informc'd that some would-be Hindu legislators 
iii'c' tliiding it extremely dillicull to obtain safe consti- 
tuencies for tlimn at this Kh'ction. Tlu'y are, thiTidore, 

1 hulking of appioacluiig the Cential anlhontn's at 
\(wv Dellii wnlh a usiuesl to lu'lp Ihi'in out of the 
vLiHicuJl^’ by “gei I'ymaiKh'ring'’ soine electoral districts 
with a large number of Muslim voti'rs pul in them As 
the next. (E'ction wall bo lu'ld on the basis of joint 
electorates, tliey hojH' that Hicy will Ik' able to win m it 
with th(’ helji of Mu dim votes It is smci'n'ly hoped 
Mail, nmlhei (In’ (io\ ernmcnt. of AV<v,L Rciigal nor the 


Central Authorities will countenance any sucl/gerry* 
madering. Once this process is started by the party now 
in power, it will be repeated by other parties when they 
will be in power, in total disregard of all electoral 
decencies and natural limits of constituencies. It will 
also lead to disproportionate representation of parties 
in our legislatures. We must not, therefore, introduce 
this evil process into our electoral system even if that 
means that some people cannot go to the legislature. 

Conclusion 

I have dealt above with some of the problems 
which are Avorrying the people of West Bengal today. 
Cvonsidoratioiis of spaci’ do not permit me to deal with 
others now\ Before, however, I conclude, I should like 
to say a word or tw’o to those w^ho are in power today 
in West Bengal or elsewhere in India. I would earnestly 
request them to see that their public conduct is above 
suspicion and not open to question oven by their 
political opponents. They should always boar in mind 
llio ad\ice of Disraeli that “the interests of the party 
can never require an improper appointment : an 
impiopcr ai)poinlment is a job, and nothing injures a 
l>arty more than a job.” Nor should tliey forget what 
Ih'ofe.Nsor Ivor Jennings has said in connexion with the 
working of the Cabinet Government in Englimd : 
“Nothing delights an Opposition more than a sus]>icion 
of a ‘job.’ It is as anxious for the chase as a liound that 
has scented the fox.” Lastly, they must always keep in 
mind the following dictum of Rousseau : “Nothing is 
more dangerous than the inlluence of private interests 
on public atTairs,” 
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SWITZERLAND FOLLOWS GANDHI 

By rriucipal g. N. AGAllWAL 


SWITZERLAND is wcll-kiiown for its natiifhl beauty of 
lakes and snowv-capped mountains. But 1 was fortunate 
'to be able to stay in this remarkable country for about 
tliieo wa.’eks and study its social, economic, political 
fiid educational aspects of national life. It was ex- 
iicnioly inteiest iiig to visit llie rural areas with their 
<lc^‘entralised socio-political organisation. 1 was so 
delighted to find that ISwitzerlaiul, besides being a 
Planning country, was also a good follower of the 
Hjc'als for which Mahatma Gandhi lived and died. 
Japan was a land of small-scale industrial organisaion 
fuid possessed very picturesque countryside. Bii.. it 
vent the wrong way and needed a Gandhi to raise it 
of the pihsent slough of despair. America 
■clrnired Gandhi, but was far away from most of his 
aleals. It was a happy experience to observe that 
'Switzerland liad lioen, perhaps unconsciously, following 
I Gandhi all these decades. 

It was, indeed, a great achievement for this small 
country to be able to keep out of the two world wars 
which shook other bigger nations to the very founda- 


tions. But this wvas not merely a matter of chance. 
The wliole atmosphere and outlook of Switzerland was 
at tlio back of this dignified neutrality. The Swiss 
people arc, by nature, a peace-loving and contented 
nation who have never thought of any aggressive 
designs on their neighbours. They are satisfied with 
their small country and its natural resources which are 
by no means- nch. Tliey are extraordinarily hard- 
working, honest and resourceful. Switzerland would 
neither dream of exploiting another country nor would 
tolerate the idea of some other nation exploiting her. 
They get up early in the morning, work hard the whole 
day in their fields, factories, and workshops and retire 
to bed much earlier tlian any other people in Europe. 
They JiaA^o a keen sense of art for purposes of practical 
life. They do not believe in art for the sake of art 
nor in art for the sake of life but in making life a 
piece of fine art. The numerous original typos of 
scientific devices they have introduced in their coun- 
try fbr making the life of the masses happier are very 
noteworthy. But we do not find excess of anything iu 
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their fives j they have been able to attain a balance 
in life which helps them to maintain an attitude of 
peace, international friendship and co-operative effort. 

Oandhiji always stood for decentralised democracy 
in the form of village communities enjoying substan- 
tial political powers. The constitutional structure of 
Switiserland with maximum of local autonomy to the 
twenty- two cantons and the minimum of central control 
by the Federal Goveraimmi is a living example of an 
old, experienced and successful Panchayat Raj. The 
Canlon Governments pre.ser\'e their local freedom in 
matters of education, agneukure, industry, public liealth 
and sanitation with the gn^alesL care This does not 
however, lead to chaos: it maintains unity in the midst 
of dnersity. The Federal Government at Berne has 
been allowed to exercise its jurisdiction in specified 
mattfU's of comuKjfn criincern like national defence, 
foreign fiolicy, transport and communictations and general 
policy of (iconomic planning. Tlie Cantons have well- 
organised district and village councils which manage 
their local affairs with great etliciency and consideration. 
The oleclion constilmuicK's are small so that the 
voters have every (jhcuce of knowing the candidates 
quite intimately. There is ample scope* for ind.rcct 
elections siiecially at tlie Centre. The Ministers are 
not members of tlie Swiss Parliament; they are whole- 
time salaried public servants (tontuiuing their office 
for life unless they arc ftnuid guilty of miscoiiduct . 
The election of the President of tiie Swiss Confedera- 
tion is only n matter of convenient routine; it rotates 
among the seven Ministers year after year. The pro- 
visions of “ndeu’cndum” and “recall” are the other 
remarkable features of the iSwiss constitution which 
help to maintain a living contact M-ith the masses. It 
is mainly owing to this kind of decentralised political 
organisation that I found the rural folk in Switzer- 
land very much alive to their rights as well as duties 
and responsibilities. Tlu' Swiss countryside is a living 
organism and not a <lo:id appendage to the powerful 
Centre. 

Economically, Switzi'i-land is again a tollowcr of 
the Gandhian pattern of economic planning. It is a 
country of small-scale farming and decentralised indus- 
trial production. Agriculture, like Jainiii, is done 
mostly by hand or with the help of horses and bullocks. 
Tho poorer farmers use cows also for ploughing th ur 
fields. The village cottages are the small factories for 
numerous types of handicrafts like spinning, weaving, 
wood-tcarving, toy-Trmking, iinetal-work and watch- 
making. Even the factories in Switjeerland are not 
ver>^ big or on a largo scale ; they are dispersed and 
not concentrated. Zurich is supposed to be the big e^ 
industrial town. But it is not congested and smoky 
like London or New York. Its population is only 
about 3,60,000, and since most of the factories u^e 
electricity in place of coal, the town is gay, clean and 
artistic, unlike othffr industrial cities. Berne, the 
Capital of the country, is a small, neat and quiet town 
with very {ew buses and trams. In short, the whole 
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countiy is a mod^ of cleanliness which follows out of 
decentralised administration, decentralised industrialisa- 
tion and a sense iof peaceful discipline. 

Socially, the Swiss people have learnt the fine art 
of living together peacefully with different languages 
and cultures. In Switzerland, we see a happy fusion of 
the French, the German and the Italian cuiture^. 
There is no rivalry between tHe three languages; almost 
evcT 3 ^body is well up in all the three. Public noticis 
are printed in three languages, the proceedings of the 
Federal Parliament arc conducted in Gorman, French 
and Italian without any bitterness or difficulty. The 
cleavage between the cities and the villages is not as 
inonounced as m other European counlncs. The daily 
life of an average Swiss man or woman is quite simple; 
there are vt'i'j" few cinemas or theatres, although ’‘fieviplc 
enjoy their folk music and dance. It is diiixull to 
find any restaurants open after nine in the evening. It 
is because of this social simplicity of Uie Swiss people 
that “tourists” do not find much attraction m this 
country. 

The system of military training is peculiar and 
novel. There is hardly any standing army in Switzer- 
land. Every adult has to undergo military' training 
for three months to bcigin with. He has, then, to 
attend a military canii) for three w^oeks every year till 
the age of forty-eight Tlie age-limit has been extended 
to sixty after the War. Thus every Swiss citizen is 
a .soldier; he is allowa>d to k('ep his arms at home, 
although nobody is supiiosed to use them except foi 
military purposes. PcTSons in public or private ser- 
vn*e continue to draw their usual salaries while under 
military training; the Government pay for their board 
and lodging expenses besides a small pocket allowance. 
The expenditure on the army, therefore, m Switzerland 
is comparatively small ; yet, in the times of tmiergency 
-they cun produce a well-disciplmed army of all their 
adult male population numbering about one and » 
half imllion.% Of course, women in Switzerland have, 
curiously enough, no votes and, therefore, no civic or 
military responsibilities. Although military training is- 
compulsory, I did not see any signs of ‘militarism’ in 
Switzerland. 

There is one point, however, which makes me ead. 
Although the Swiss nation follows Gandhian ideals m 
many respects, they waste about ten per cent of their 
income on wine. In addition to the wine produced in 
their own country, they import wine to the tune of 
about forty million Swiss franks every year. Approxi- 
mately ten per cent of their population suffers froon 
infirmity of body or mind owing to this evil habit 
of drinking. It is hopeful to know *that Blue Cross 
movement against the drinking habit is making steady 
headway in Switzerland and people are gradually 
reducing the quantity of wine consumed annually- 
Apple-juice under the name of ‘non-alchoholie wine” 
is gaining popularity day by day. The earlier' 
Switzerland frees itself from this curse, the better for 
the country and the world. 
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On the whole, Switzerland is a remarkable country the comity of nations. Both these countries, hand in 
from which we in India can learA a good deal. I hand, can, undoubtedly, produce a great culture worthy 
earnestly feci that closer cultural ties between India to be followed by other nations. Mahatma Gandhi can 
fuid Switzerland will be mutually J/eneficial. Swiizer- lie a common source of inspiration and guidance in this 
Irmd is small, but it is, perhaps, her smallness that great and noble endeavour. 

makes for her greatness. India is big, but it is, perhaps, _ . 

J\er bigness that has been the cause of her smallness in Camp : Zuiich 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


By PitoF. KHAGKN'DHA CHANDRA PAD. m.a. 


If tiic Uni\'<Thaj Declaration of Human Rights pt'o* 
liiiimcd >)y the General Assi'iiihly of the U.N. on 
December 10, 1948 is not to be a high-sounding doeu- 
inent only, it must he imi>leiti(‘nled. This, of eonrse, 
IS not an i asy task. For h('rc we pass on froini the 
DK'te stalomcnt of an idi'al to ils realisation in aclual 
life, from the n'gion of w^ords to that of deeds. 

Necessity or a Would-State 
Since rights alw'ays imply dutu's/ rights ])ro.claiined 
intiTnationally require for their iiiipleiiientauon® duties 
also on an international phme on the part not. only 
of each of the individuals, but also of the whole society 
through one or other of its organs. Let me illustrate 
rnv point. 

The Deelaration stati’s that “(’veryone has the 
light to life, liberty and the security of person’'.* If 
this right i!« to bo implemented, it is necessary, first, 
that the society through its state, its legislature, execu- 
tive, judiciary, and its police and armed forces mist 
provide for the suppression of all violent and fraudu- 
lent elements amongst us; and, secondly, that the indi- 

1. An «i«pr>rt of tin* rolation.>ihip brtwpun ii(;hta and dutic* 

■ apppaiB to Le rpeuttnised in thn Uiiivorital Dot larnlion in it8 Anirdo 

2 ') which also of the fact ih.it no ri(;ht fjn he ubaolutc, 

hut must be Bubjm.t to linutaliuTis ansiiiB out of consideration of the 
n^dits and freedoms of others, and of the rcquireineni^ of morality, 
public order, general welfare in a dcniocralu; society and purposes 
principles of the U.i^. 

2. The Declaration itself may be said to contain euggesir^ns 

regarding its iniplemeniation. It speaks of rule of Ian and of re- 
hellion, if necessary (Preamble, paragiaph ,d), of co-operation with tbe 
U.N, (Preamble, paragraph 6), of common understanding (Preamble, 
paragraph 7), of keeping the Dm.laration constantly in mind, of 
teaching and education, of progressive moanures, national and inter- 

national (Preamble, paragraph 8), of remedy by the competent national 
tribunals (Article 8), of a fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal (Article 10), of guarantees of nccessaiy defence 
«t a public trial (Article 11), of protection of the law (Aniclea 7 12). 
Of protection by society and the stale (Article 16), of national effort 
«nd international co-operation (Article 22), of compulsion in respect 
®f elementary education, of education to strengthen respect for human 
tights and fundamental freodom (Article 26), and of a social and 
iateriMtioiial order (Article 28). 

3* Article 9 


vidual himsrlf inii.si }ia\o a gonuine respert for his own 
life, liliorly imd socunly of person. No one would 
.suggt'st tluil, tlte life, liberty and the security of person 
could b(' ]>rote(‘tcd if the individual himself was bent 
upon commit ting suicide or on selling his liberty and 
security for a mess of pottage, or if in the society 
there was no slide or law, but only anarchy, 

Now^ because we art' thinking hero of the implemen- 
tation of rights on the wider scale of the whole human 
race, we cannot remain satisfied only with the institu- 
tions of national state.s and national law^s, making the 
rights justiciable only on a national scale, but must 
aspire for an effect iv(> world-slate and international 
law, making the riglits justiciable also m the inters 
national s])here. , 

Socialism 

If w'e caiefully examini' the rights in the Universal 
Declaration, wt* shall have further to suggest that the 
slate and law proposed for tlie wdiole human race 
along with the national state.s and national laws must 
lia\'e also a socialistic bias. 

A police-state for the world or a nation might 
protect us from slavery or servitude,* torture or cruelty,® 
recognise everyone of us everywhere as a person be- 
fore the law” on a footing of equality,' ensure our right 
to own property individually or collectively,” and pre- 
vent other arbitrary interferences.® But it cerlaiuly 
could not reulise for cveiw'onc of us the right to work, 
Jto free choice of employment, to just and favourable 
■conditions of work, to protection against iincaiploy- 
mentd^ or the rights to social security,!^ education, 
adequate standards of living,*^ rest and leisure/* etc., 
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Unless the functions of the different institutions within 
that state were organised under a scientific plan of 
socialisation of the major instruments of production. 
Tor without such socialisation no state can have the 
necessary means of meeting the progressive demands 
of the people. 

It is gejncmJly believed that only in the U. S. S. R. 
a systomatic as well as a successful attempt has been 
marie thronjfli “the socialist ownership of the instruments 
and ini'Miis of production’”'^ to implement such rights 
as the right to work/'’ the righ to lest and leisure',” 
the right to material security,^** the right to education/" 
Perhaps this is true, though I am not certain on this 
point in view of the conflicting reports we got about 
the U.S.S.R. It vseerns true bocaiiso m these days of mach- 
ine technology wealth in the absence of socialist con- 
trol has a natural tendency to concentrate in the hands 
of those who possess the major instruments of produc- 
tion. A few centuries ago when most of our productions 
were (airririd on the cottage industry 'basis, socialism in 
the economic sjihere of our life was not so much 
necessary. To-day it is indispensable. Speaking for 
anyself, the last half a century’s history of capitalism 
with its paradox of poverty amidst plenty lias convinci'd 
me that a wider and more far-reaching regulation of 
the viglits in land and cajntal is necessary so that our 
major rights may be implemented. 

Indeed, I even agree with the view tliat you can- 
not talk of freedom of thought, conscic'iice and religion, 
of opinion and expresssion, of assembly ami association®’ 
for poor workers and peasants when the printing 
presses, stocks of paper, radio si at ions and rmseling 
halls iirc the piivatc property of the capil-alist.s. The 
owner of a newspaper may not allow the iniblicat’on 
of any article or news item that does not meet with 
his apjiroval. A radio company may not allow any 
announcer to broadcast anything its owner does not- 
like. Most of the desirable jireniises for public nu'ct- 
ings belong to capitalists, and the rent they demand 
for them is exorbitant, and they may oven refuse to 
rent the premises altogether. 

Similar is the case with regard to such rights as 
those of forming and joining trade unions,"' of taking 
part in the government of the country, of making the 
government conform to the will of the people.®"' 

Those who know the normal life of the poor, their 
constant fear of the morrow, their haunting sense of 
an impending disaster, their fitful search of a beauty 
that perpetually ('hides, will realise well enough that 
certain important riglits may not seem worlhwliih* to 

35. Constitution of tlu' Union of Soviet S«irjali^t Ito[iubIics. 
Article 4 

16. Itid, Article 118. 12 

17. Ibid, AtUcIc 119 

18. Ibtil, Article 120 

19. Ibid, Article 121 

20. Univerwil norlarati 4 ;u of Human Bifthts, Article* 18, 10 20 

21. Ibid, Ariiole 23(4) 

23. UrU, Arti«l« 32 
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their possessors, and might even be eiechanged for aome 
sort of economic tecurity.^ 

The way to implement these rights is the way to 
socialism, that is, increa,ie in the functions of the 
state with a view to impro/ing the forces and relations 
of production. This is what the Soviet system in the 
U.S.S.R. is supposed to have done. If it is really so, 
it de.servcs iill the praises from us. 

But while praising the Soviet system for its socialis- 
tic tendencies, 1 must say something against its auto- 
cratic tendencies in recognising r'lnd encouraging only the 
Communist I^irty of* Soviet Union®* and suppres- 
sing all oilier political pailii^s counter-revolutionary. 
I do not think a people can n'alisc Ihcir rights to 
freedom of thought, upmiou and expiesMOU, of assembly 
and association, of genuine elections, mid of a 
government based on t.hc'ir will, if ihc're be the dmlatoi- 
ship’"^ of only one political iiarly. The English ami the 
Ainericaiis do not beJii'Vt' in any such diclat orship, and 
to me it seems that in this ropef t tlu'y have set 
up an ideal in regard lo the imjilemenlat lou of riglits, 
an ideal which wc should follow m national and 
international affairs. 

One Ma.n, One Vote 

If we arc sincere about tlu' implonumtation of the 
Declaration of Human Rights, many other reforms 
must be earned out sooner oi latei. I should like to 
speak h('re at least of two. Thi' pioixisi’d world- 
state, like our national slates, must b(' based, first, on 
the usual democratic principle of ‘one man, oiu' vob',' 
and, secondly, on the federal iirinciple of n'coguising 
the autonomy of every well-detim'd cull,nra.l group m 
resixict of its own affairs while limiting the saimj 
power when it dt'als with alTans lu which others also 
are involved. 

Pile U.N. could do nothing in ilui face of gross 
violation of fuiidairn'iital rights against the Indians in 
South Africa, because in the General Assembly the 
SouMi Afruavn Government received on raiial grounds 
the unreasoning sympathy of the Europi'an and Ame- 
rican Governments who predominate in the U.N.^ 
On a rough estimate it could bo said that, as repre- 
sented in the U.N., Europe with a population of 
about 440 millions has about 20 votes in the General i 
Assembly, AnK-irica with a poimlation of about 30a 
millions has got more than 20 votes, while Asia with 
a population of about 950 millions has oiiU^ about a 
dozen votes.® 

Of the Asian countries, only China has been 
given a permanent si'at on the Security Council. 

No woiidi'r that wlum Asian problems have been 
dealt with, the rights of non-white ** races in South j 

• Laiikl : Liberty in the Modern State. 
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Africa li^donesia, for instatico, the UJ7. baa some- 
times seezned . lihe « eqnapirac^ to lob or deeeive the 
peoples of the eastern hemisphere. I 

If the individual is really to hw entitled to all the 
rights set forth in the Universal Declaration, then in 
our local, national and international administration the 
individual sliould be recognised as the unit of represen- 
tation without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status."" For it is com in on knowledge confirmed 
by experience that discrimination in rci)rcscnlation 
means that the legislative, executive, judicial, j/olicc 
and military powers nuiy easily be manipulated to 
the advantage of tlie fortuiiain few. 

Jt; must not be supposed that I have any inten- 
tion to minimise (he fa(lors of diversity among man- 
kind. Piovisioii can bo c.isily made, if nccessaiy, 
through an additional (‘hamber, in all spheres of ad- 
miiustratiou, local, national and international, for 
proper representation of all diversities amongst men. 

FeDEIIALISM in A\'0Rl.n-G0VEBNMENT 
To emphasise these div(^it,ilies a large amount of 
autonomy may also be reser^'ed for well-defined groups. 
They may have for them the piineiple of ‘sovcrci'.;n 
equality'*"’ in matters of their inlernal admmistraiion. 
But where problems affect the whole humanit 3 ^ ulti- 
mate decision and action inusl be taken by the rc- 
prosentiUive organs of the whole liumanity and not by 
any singh' nation on the ])/E'jis of the traditional 
theoi’ 3 ' of sovt'i'eigiily or domestic jurisdiction,^’ 

That is to say, the ideal world-organisation, capable 
of implementmg the human rights due regard being 
lad to the (bfferonc(\s amongsl human groups, must be 
based on the federal iinncijilf' of constitutional distri- 
bution of jiowers between the Central Government 
of the world and its different units. It is only 
through federalism that we can reconcile everyone’s 
right to a nationality"’* with his right to a social and 
international order."" In the absence of federalism in 
international affairs the unrestrained powers of certain 
nations may lead to colonialism and imperialism in 
some shape or form, destroying many human rights. ' 
Obviously I have taken a more comprehensive 
vihw than those who speak only of national laws aud 
education for the implementation of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, or suggest that the existing General 
Assembly of the U.N., or an International Court, 

26. iJnivarsal Declnration of Human Rights, Article 2 

27. Charter of tho United Nations. Article 2 

20. Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Article 15 

29. Ibid, ArUcle 28 


Commission or Comaiittee on Human Rights would 
be sufficient, il only thfty received compUints regarding 
violations from nations, groups or individuals.”^ 
Such partial or haphazard methods may lead only to 
partial or haphazard implementation of the rights so 
solemnly proclaimed. 

A Political L.CJ^. 

I think “if man Ls not to be compelled to have 
recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny 
and opiiression,” “human rights should be protected 
by a rule of law,”*^ organised by the institutions of 
a socialist, democratic, federal world-state and similar 
nation-states. 

I believe this ideal is some sort of a political 
I..C.M. \vhich all tho nationalities of the world can and 
should at-cr])t for real implementation of the human 
rights. 

1 hope, once this political L.C.M. is accepted by 
world public oi)inion, the Charter of the U.N. and 
the national constitutions will be suitably amended for 
better implementation of the human rights. 

Role of tub Individual 

It should, however, bo roinoniberod that it is after 
all the individuals who will have to operate the 
machinery that may be suggested for the implementa- 
tion of their riglils. The better an individual is in 
his body, mind and spirit, the belter is he likely to 
do his duties relative to rights n^quiring impiementa- 
lion. It is said that during the recent troublesome 
days in the Inrlo-Pakistan subcontinent Mahatma 
Gandhi acted as a one-man boundary force for the 
protection of many of our rights. Rights are iinple- 
inentrd in any society not simply because there is 
a satisfactory social machinery, but also because there 
arc in it men who have tho courage to resist, men 
w'ho do not mind doing thcir duties even if it means 
the heinluck, the cross or the bullet. 

Tho more we have among ms men who sincerely 
cherish the idea that we all constitute a single ‘human 
family’,"" belonging to the same human race, speaking 
the same human language, believing in the same 
human religion, and having the siimn human cn’lilre, 
traditions and interests, the more ample will be the 
implement atinn of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.* 


.V), For Fundamental Human Rtght%, pubJishtvl by tlif Department 
of PuMic Inlnrinatlon, Uiiilcrl Nution?, pp. ii4-35. 

31. Univcraal Declaration of Iliitnan Rights, Preamble, paragruiih 3 

32. Ibid, Preamblo, paiagiuph 1 ^ 

* Thta casiiy la buiieil on a lecture delivered by the author at a 
meeting held undrr the auspices of tho Pulitica^ Science AaaocUtion of 
the Dacca University. 
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I? a« a grievous mistake to assume, as many have rather 
tpo hastily assumed, that the Indian National Con- 
gress, the acknowledged fountain-head of India’s free- 
dom movement, was a sudden efflorescence of the 
blessed year of 1885. As a matter of fact, the Con- 
gress Was a fundamental evolution of an ora of politi- 
cal activity in this countiy. The p(,nod belwetm the 
fifties and the early eighties of the last ceniury 
witnessed the stirrings of national cousciousnc'ss 
which gathered momentum and look tangible shape in 
the year 1885 when the C'ongrrtis was actually born. 
The activities of political bodies hko tJic Brilisli Indian 
Association in Bengal, the Bomba/ A.sdociaUon and the 
Poona Sarvajanik 8abha in the Wastern Presidency, 
the Native Associaliou us also the subsequent Maha- 
jana Sabha in the Madras rrcsidoiicy maiked the 
dawning of constitutional agitation in Modern India. 
But, none of the afforosaid Assuciaiions could claim 
to be the real harbinger of the Congress, for they 
were all of a purely local and provincial character, and 
v/ere usually mouthpieces of particular or sectional 
interests. The conception of a national movamient and 
of national unity, the notion of political agitation as 
a moans to national advancement rather tlian meie 
ephemeral amelioration, and, what is more important, 
the idea of self-government as the foundation of 
EAtional greatness wmre far removed from, if not wholly 
unrelated to the professed goal of these political 
entities. 

There has yet been no end to the controversy 
with regard to the immediate forerunner of the Con- 
gress, and a number of theories have been advanced 
to explain the genesis of the Congress itself. Accord- 
ing to one school of thought, the idea of the Congress 
may have been suggested by the Imperial Durbar hold 
at Delhi in 1877. Some people, however, believed that 
it was the groat International Exhibition of 1884 held 
at Calcutta, which may have inspired the foundation 
of the Congress. Again, the annual Convention of the 
Theosophical Society, which met at Adyar in 1884 is 
supposed by some authorities to have been the source 
of Uie necessary inspiration. Another plausible theory 
which has held the ground is that the Congress evolved 
out of the scheme of an All-India Association, mooted 
by Mr. A. Or Hume and said to have been blessed 
by the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin. 

Th^^se OKSSumptions are, however, not quite ade- 
quate; and not one of them furnishes a satisfactory 
eaiilanation of the inception of the Congress. The 
Delhi Durbar must have impressed many observers as 
the forum 6f an alkindia assemblage. Mr. Surendra- 
nath Baaerji who attended it as the representative of 
ll^e Hindti qf Calcutta was Mmseil «o im- 


pressed, as would appear from his own statement made 
thereafter. But, that a cerem6nial Durbar which met 
at the bidding of the British Viceroy could suggest 
the idea of a national assembly of India is hardly con- 
vincing. If anything,* the Durbar excited widespread 
resentment among the educated classes on account of 
the thoughtless extravagance of the Government of 
India at. the time of an impending famine. The 
Calcutta Exhibition was riK'rely a display of an indus- 
trial and scientilk character, and, as such, could •’la.ol 
have siqqilied political inspiration. The annual Con- 
vention at Adyar was a gathering of devout Theoso- 
phists and Iheir sympathisers; and. although seventeen 
among the delegates on their way back from Adyar 
met in Madias in the house of Dtwan Bahadur Baghu- 
nath ftao to take counsel togetlKT on matters of 
general public interest, they cannot be presumed to 
have irnliatid any scheme of a national assembly. The 
part which Mr. A. 0. Hume played in the formation 
of a National Union is well-known. But, we have it 
on tlie authority of an ex-Congress President, Mr. 
W. C. Bonerji, that Mr. Ilumc originally believed that 
it would be of great advantage to the country, if 
leading Indian jicliticians could be brought together 
once a year to discuss only social matters, and that 
be did not at first desire that politics should form 
part of their discussions. Besides, the Indian National 
Union wliich was formed in 1884 at liis suggestion was 
itself 7 )atierned on the National Conference of the 
preceding year. 

A close examination of the details of contemporary 
political activity in India roAcaLs the now-forgotten 
fact that the true prototype of the Congress is the 
Calcutta Indian Association which was founded in 
July 1876 with the object of starting a country-wide 
propaganda on the political aide and to form* a res- 
ponsible organisation through which the Government 
might be made aware of the advanced public opinion 
of the country. It differed from the existing British 
Indian As^sociation in all fundamentals. It was not a 
feudal and aristocratic organisation of the zamindars, 
but was in fact the first representative body of the 
educated and enlightened middle class. Its aims were 
frankly political, and, unlike the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, it propounded a definite programme of political 
propaganda and action, wdiich like the Promethean 
spark made the dormant embers of national conscious- 
ness aglow with a new awakening. It is indeed the 
work of this Indian Association which prepared the 
ground for the- National Conference in 1883, the 
National Union in 1884, and, last but not lea^t, the 
Congress itself in> 1885. It is a pity therefore our 
hjBtoriaos have paid aeant attention tOs ^ ;(tpi;.aad 
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develoFin«nt of a m^veiiaont whidh aoitioipated the 
Oo»0^ iby a ^eofcdoi 4 * 

The iadian Association caile into existence 
through the efforts of a galaxy oy popular leaders in 
Bengal, whose object was to inspire the people with 
a sense of national solidarity. The real master-mind 
of this movement was that illustrious orator-politiciun, 
Mr. Surendranath Baner^i, whose recent dismissal from 
the Indian Civil Service had made him a popular 
figure in the province. The first Bresidtml of the 
Association was Mr. Shyama Cli^ran Sarkiir, a disUii- 
guished jurist who was well-known as the author ol 
the V yavastha Dar-pan. His successor was tlic cquady 
distinguished scholar and educationist, the Rev. Dr. K. 
M. Banerji. Mr. Anauda Mohan Bose wIjo w.as tlie 
luhnCTw lodged louder of East Bengal was the first 
secietary to whose solfh^ss labours the Association ow< d 
in no small measure its lapid grtmlli and success. 
Among the other disliiigiushed ]tei>onaliti(‘.s who helped 
in the establishment of the Association were Mr. 
Uw^arkanalh Ganguly, Mr. Bumacharan Biiiorji, Mr 
Bhairub(;handra Banci'ji, and Mi. Jtigcndia ('haiidra 
Vidyabhu.san who wore all well-known as unh'fatig d>le 
social W'orkers. 

The Association launcln’d piopaganda of a kind 
winch was unprecodiuitod in l.he (ounlry 't he reduc- 
tion of the age-liniit for the l.C.H. Exaniiiiation to 
muetecn years formed tlie o('ea.siou for tho I'poiung of 
the first political campaign in Modern India on a 
country-wide basis. The Association organ i.scd a big 
public meeting at the Calcutta Town Hall to voice pub- 
lic opiiosition to that unjust moiesurc. That was the 
starting point of an all-India movement of wduch Mr. 
Surendranath Banerji became appropriately the chief 
spokesman. Ho was called upon to undertake a 
rountry-wide tour for the purpose of rousing iducab'd 
India to a sense of concerted political activity. He 
set out on his first political tour in 1877 when, un- 
deterred by the heat of a North Indian summer, he 
travelled all tho way from Calcutta to Rawal])mdi. 
delivering popular lectures in all principal cities. He 
organised and addressed largely attended public mecl- 
mga at Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Kanpui, Meerut, 
Agra, Aligarh, Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, and Rawal- 
pindi ; and such was the magnetic effect of his orations 
fliat he was heard with rajit attention at all these 
meetings. 

The lecture tour of Mr. Banerji was an unqualified 
success. Even educated Muslims were power fully im- 
pressed by his speeches; and no less than Sir Sf.yyid 
Ahmad Khan himself, the greatest Muslim leader of 
Northern India> came forward to preside at the Akgarh 
meeting, and even lent his support to the country’s 
demand lor a simultaneous l.CB. Examination in India. 
At the Lucknow meeting also which was held in the 
histoHo Kaieerbagh Baradari, the vast audience inclu- 
ded a fairly large number of educated Muslims. On 
jds my- bank to Calcutta, Mr. Banerji broke his 
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enthusiasts by reason 6i his impressive personality and 
forensic skiU^ The ridicule which the Anglo-Indian 
press poured on the leadership of the “Bengali Baba**' 
made Mr. Banerji all the more popular in the country^ 

Inspired by the triumph of his North Indian tour, 
Mr. Banerjea undertook his second hurricane tour in 
1878 through South India; and, it is hardly necessary 
to add that he achieved the .same resoimding success 
which had attended him in the previous mission. He 
travelled in the Deccau from Guzerat to the Southern 
Presidency, and addressed meetings at such centres as 
burnt, Ahmedalnid, Bombay, Poona, and Madra.s. He 
made his third tour in 1884 when he Kpecially visited 
Multan and oIIkt places in the Punjab. These tours 
proved to be a spectacular achievement; and they also 
unmistakably showed that the Indian intelligontsia 
could be })olitically organi.sed on a national level, if 
tlieie was requisite U'adership a.s well as planning. In 
other words, we discern the germination of the Indian 
National Congre.ss in the country- wide political cam- 
paign launched by Mr. Banerji and his Indian A.sso- 
ciation. 

The conLro\'er.sy with regard to the Ilbert Bill only 
furthor .stimulated the activity of the Indian Associa- 
tion The Bill itself was an innocuous measure which 
souglit to re move the iiieqiiilous racial bar attaching to 
the Indian Magi.slnuy in the trial of European 
offenders, but. it rai.sed a storm of opposition 
among the Europeans who did not like the 
abolition of one of their special privileges. The 
The wild propaganda of the newly-formed Anglo- 
Indian Defence Association naturally provoked a 
count er-pro] 'Uganda on the part of the Indian Associa- 
tion. A number of demonstrations and meetings wet'© 
hold in support of tho Bill, and the Indian public 
0 } union was arou.sed to an extent which was truly unpre- 
ccdeiit.ed. It was this agitation which opened tho 
ey(\s of the Indians to the utility of propaganda as an 
efh'ctive political wiiapon, and eventually provided the 
impul.se to create a national organisation. 

Under the auspices of the Indian Association, a 
National Conference was convened in Calcutta in 1883, 
which was the first effort of its kind in India. This 
Conference was a unique event in the history of Modern 
India. Its veiy name is significant, and is indicative of 
the pulsation of a new spirit in the political life of the 
country. It is worth noticing that the programme of 
this Confcience was almost the same as the one that 
was adopted by the first Congress two years later. 
As such, this Conference must be regarded as the true 
forerunner of the Congress of 1885. The Conference 
met in the historic Albert Hall in Calcutta, and was 
attended by prominent people — old and young— -from 
all parts of Bengal. The event had more than a mere 
provincial appeal, and it evoked considerable interest 
in other parts of India, particularly Bombay. It was 
altogether an unparalleled gathering, and the excite- 
ment it caused was truly unheard of. Distinguished 
f omigniem were aieo present at the three<-day sesskvAii 
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promment whom were Mr. Wilfred Blunt sad 

Mr. Seymour Keay, M.P. It is worthy of note that 
Mr. Keay was invited to address tlic Conference, and 
that when ho rose to speak, he was given a patient 
and respectful hearing. The chance association o£ a 
Member of the British Parliament with India's first 
National Conference is of more than passing interest. 

The success of the National Conference made the 
Indian Association a powerful force in the country. 
But, a new development took place at. this juncture, 
when that niaslerful figure, Mr. A. 0. Hume, appeared 
on the political scene and applied himself to Die task 
of directing the Indian agitation into constitutional 
channels. It was at his instance that the leaders ot 
the Indian Association foriru'd in 1884 the short -li\ed 
Indian National Union which invited represent at ivc.'i 
from all parts of India to meet in conforenco at Poona 
in 1885. This conference did not meet at Poona, and 
its place was taken by the Congress at Bombay. 

The Indian Association, however, did not cease to 
work in ita own way, and in 1885 it convened jointly 
with the British Indian Association and the National 
Mohamedan Association the second National Conference 
which was attended this time by delegates not only 
from different districts of Bengal, but from other pro- 
vinces os well. The Hou. Rao Saheb Viswanath 
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Mandlik cama from Bombay* and Hie. Ihe 

Maharaja of DarlJ^anga* represented the Bihar I 
holders' Association. There were representatives from : 
Assam, Allahabad, \Benares and Meerut. There wc^e 
in all about 200 delegates. The Conference met on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of December, 1885. It finished 
its labours on the 27th of December by passing aiui<iat 
tumultuous applause a resolution welcoming the forma- 
tion of the first Congress which was to meet at Bombay 
on the 28th of Decumber. After this the leaders of the 
Indian Association rightly incorporated their move- 
ment in that of the Congress, for there remained no 
longer any need for two parallel bodies with an identi- 
cal programme. 

The Congi'css was thus the culmination of the same 
forces which had brought the Indian Association jj^d 
its National Conference into bemg. The contribution 
of the Indian Association to the final consummation 
is manifold. It broke down the inertia of the 
educated middle class, and awakened its political con- 
sciousness by a country-wide propaganda. And, by 
organising a movement of concerted action through 
its National Conference and the National Union, it 
prepared the first concrete sub-structure on which the 
Congre&s inovcmciit was suhsequrntly built. 


HYNDMAN AND INDIA 

By PaoF SACHCHIDANANDA, m.a. 


Thovgti the liquidation of the British dominion in 
India was mainly the work of Indians themselves, the 
sympathy and goodwill of certain British public men 
and admiriislrators was not the least important in 
arousing our national consciousness. Evciii at the time 
the British power was being rooted in the Indian soil, 
Edmund Burke chainpioned the causi! of India and 
pressed his thundering eloquence and unsurpassed 
rhetoric to avenge the wrongs done in the cast. Later 
on Munro and Macaulay divined that it was the pre- 
paration of India for Bolf-govornment that should bo 
the goal of British administration. In the middle of the 
Ifith century Sir Henry Durand gave a soleraii 
warning : 

^‘Retribution follows misgovornment with an 
irem step and crushes with inevitable ruin the 
children and childrens’ children of an apposing 
nation. Strong as it may seem to some of our readers 
,thfs idea is prevalent amongst the millions . of 
India .” — Calcutta Review, Vbl. XV, No. XXX, p 3 B 
0851). • 

Towards t^e close of th^ I6th century, Allan 
OctaViaiDiv Biirine, Bradlaugh, Cotton and Wedderburn 
^dvooatA4 tko canse of Indian homo rulabnth in Ind i a 
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linked up wulh the early years of the Indian National 
Congress. It is in this illustrious trail of politicians, 
administrators and legislators that Henry Mayers 
Hyndman finds a place. Few of us in India know what 
(his ‘British fruMid’ did for us. 

In England Hyndman is remembered as a radical 
thinker and founder of the .Social Democratic Federa- 
tion in 1884. The impression which Marx's vigorous 
intellect made on Hyndman was enormous and proved 
indelible. He had read the French edition of Capitjjd 
and often visited its author to obtain further instruction 
by word of mouth. In the autumn of 1880 Hyndman 
called several times upon Marx who gave him informa- 
tion about the prospects of the revolutionary movement 
on the continent. With this information, Hyndman 
wrote on The Dawn oj the Revolutionary Epoch in 
which Marx's information was made use of in an anti- 
revolutionary sense. From that time Marx came to Uy6k 
upon Hyndman with suspicion. In June 1881', Hyndfiiah 
published his England jot All m which he embodied the 
essential doctrines of bis master x)n capital and labour, 
but knowing the prejudices of En^di^unen against Mobif 
avoided mentlonini bie .nibae or that of Im smpglivo 

.Ofliiaii .. . laKiAmmM f iWUwfl 
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IM o&mt i«na 31 y to bQtmd up with th^ l^te o£ bis 
book. L&ter ou^ Byiuitniu^ misttJce and in 

hi« next book The Histotictil of SocicLlkm he 

extensively quoted Marx and Engois. It is mainly due 
to Hyndman that Marxism found some footing on the 
British soil. For although Webb, Shaw and Morris have 
also been more or less influenced by the writings of 
Marx, it was Hyndman who became his English disciple 
and spread his views, in season and out of season, and 
for this he was dubbed as an ‘incendiary’ (Quarterly 
Review, Oct.-Dec., 1883, page 352} and even created an 
organisation which is based on the dociriraM of Marx. 
He was the first to unfurl tlio banner that had fallen 
from the hands of Chartists and leaders of the Inter- 
j-ational Workingincai’s As^ueialjon. 

' His leading ideas were the result of the teachings 
of Ivlurx, 'U Bricn ami Benjainiu Disraeli and all anti- 
liberal and auti'Capilahst Lluukeis and these ideas had 
been operating on au inLcn.'^ely English mind in revolt 
against commercialism. His organising activities began 
in 1881 when he had many meetings and conferences 
with various well-knowm men and women whom he 
thought to be in sympathy with his own aspiration or 
in revolt against official liberalism, lie met Prof. E. S. 
Dcesly, Helen Taylor, Jo.^eph Covven and several Char- 
tists and members of thtc Internal lo rial W'Oikingiiien’s 
Association. They finally decided lo form a new party. 
It was with this object in view that Hyndman wrote his 
England for All, a maTufc>to einljodyiiig the principles 
oi Eiiglihli democracy. It was wnUen with ability and 
verve and revealed the author a serious pohtirjian. 
On Jun (2 8, 1881, a confei'cncc of the founders of the 
now party took place and tlie Democratic Federation 
was born. Hyndman was aiming at llie creation of the 
proletarian movement for which he formulated the 
iollowung programme : (1) Universal suffrage, (2) trien- 
nial parliament, (3) equal ciecloral divisions, (4) pay- 
ment of members, (5) corruption and bribery of 
electors to be treated as criminal offences, (6) abolition 
of the House of Lords as a legislativt’ ibody, (7) Home 
Rule for Ireland, (8) self-government for colonies and 
dependencies and t9) nationalisation of land. Most 
prominent socialists of the country gradually joined its 
ranks, some among them being Ernest Belford Bax, a 
philosophical WTiter of much originality, J. L. Joyues, 
William Morris, a poet and an artist of renown, 
Eleanor Marx, daughter of Karl Marx. Among its 
working class members were James Macdonald and 
Henry Quelaf, editor of Jmtice from 1892. till his death 
in 1913, From January 1884, the Federation publ.shed 
a weekly paper Justice with its sub-title Organ of Socied 
Democracy. In August 1884, the Democratic Federation 
changed its name to Social Democratic Federation. In 
Febnaary, 1886, Hyndman was arrested for leading a 
iiocialist demonstration in the Trafalgar Square but was 
iicquitted on trial. When the Great War broke out in 
191i, Hyndman took a strictly patriotic attitude and 
inaistad that the party must support war efforU 
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man was an ardent stud^t of Indian economics. lEa 
was a strong critic of British administration in Iiu^ 
and stood for the oppressed people against the strong* 
His interest In Indian affairs was enhanced by hik 
acquaintance with Dadabhai Naoroji who by that time 
was living mostly in England. In his autobiography 
callt'd Record of an Adventurous Life, Hyndman has 
described his first meeting with Dadabhai. He had read 
D::dabli:ji’s great book Poverty and Un-British Rule in 
India and made constant indents on Dadabhai for 
statistics, reports and literature concerning Indian 
affairs. Botli of thorn held similar idows on the question 
of drain of wealth from India. lie was ke(?iily alive to 
the need for propaganda and himself contributed 
infornijitiv 0 and inspiring articles on Indian toj>ics. He 
ad^'ocaled siistainod clamour for freedom both iu 
England and India and stirred criticism even on the 
continent. In 1888, his articles on The Bankruptcy of 
India evoked much attention. As a token of his regard 
for Dadabhai Naoroji, lie wanted to dedicate these to 
him but for certain reasons the latter declined the 
honour. Earlier in July 1880, he himself wrote that he 
had been full of work on the subject of 'drain.' A year 
after while forwarding his England for All to Dadabhai 
in which he had applied his principles regarding 
England to the whole of the British empire, he asserted 
that in tlu' chapter on India ho did not mince mntters. 

About the emancipation of India from British rule, 
Hyndman held his own view. According to it, India 
could never achieve self-rule unless the labour came 
into power in England. Now realise how prophetic 
W’orc the woiils he used in 1882 : 

“Nothing enn be done for India until we have 
a revolution hero The upper and middle classes do 
not listen and wall not care. 1 am therefore striving 
to bjiug :d)oiit a revolution by peaceful means, if 
possible, but at a critical moment I should not 
.slirinh from force, jf we v.’Cre strong enough. 

“Tiie m?‘Hs of the people here ;ire in a deplorable 
h’I'iic ;,?k 1 vvniN'e. I so me limes fhink. than the starving 
Tvofs and famished labourer.s of Bombay and Madras. 
The charge of tlie rust of expedition to Egypt on 
Indian revimues i.s indeed monstrous. Yet what arc 
we ndormers doing? Ciljidstone approves, Harrington 
proposes, the whoh' liberal parly supports and 
Faw^cett has been bribed into silence. I can imagine 
nothing w^orse. What can they do when breeches 
pocket is arguing the other way. However we are 
working on to a great upheaval here. When it comeft 
India will reap the benefit too. Hpnestly, the cause 
of India has by itself gone back with the upper and 
middle classes during the last year or two. With the 
working class, it has made progress. To them and 
them only you must look for justice.” — Letter to 
Dadabhai, dated August 2, 1882. 

Hyndman realised that the Indian question evoked 
httle interest in the common people of England. 
Their interest could be roused by showing them that 
the same class, the 'Capitalists* Who ruined India 
also ruining the British working class. By^dman 
luwve all bis lile to this and tbM tto tno^ 
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By P. V. RAJAMANNAR, 
Chief Justice, Madras High Court 


Put for an accident Dtn’iprosad and I might have conti- 
nued to remain with a respectful distance between us, 
1 following with admiration his artistic career and he 
supremely indifferent to or filled with -contempt for the 
class of high officials of Government which unhappily 
included me. Though we had seen each other often at 
parties and meetings, it was at the opening of a small 
exhibition of painlings under tlie 
auspices of a recently started 
society of young men lliat w'e 
came into contact. I pn'sided on 
the occasion and declared the 
exhiliitioii open and he made a 
small speech and distributed the 
prizes. In my address 1 had made 
an appreciative reference to him 
which probably pleased him ; but 
it did not bring us nearer. After 
declaring tlie exhibition open we 
went round ioget.her for a closer 
view of the pictures. T was making 
comments on the ('xhibibs pcrluips 
aloud. This roused the curiosity 
of Chowdhury. My rcnmvks 
seemed to be a revelation to him. 

Strange that a Judge of the High 
Court should have so much 
familiarity * with the technical 
aspects of painting. T felt, he had 
been obviously convinced of the 
correctness of my approach to tlie 
subjects in relation to their 
treatment. The values were as- 
sessed more or loss in the right 
manner. This apparently ho did 
not expect. He then became pro- 
: fusely apologetic. I did not have 
the slightest idea why. My 
influisitivenoss naturally demanded 
an explanation. He paused for a 
wliile ; I could see the restraint 
on his expression and came 
out, “1 had been rude to 

you. Could you forgive me ?” And he continued, 
i‘‘You know I refused to co-operate with you in 
i judging pictures* because I felt legal codes have not 
much in common with what is required for the disci- 
pline in Art. Hence co-opting diverse laws seemed to 
nie an act of unwarranted intrusion w’hich is liable to 
damage the cause rather than encourage the talents 
1^0 grow.” I interposed, “Don’t you think there could 
be some exceptions as well ?” The question was abrupi. 
tod went home. The effect removed the aloofness ot" 


mere acquaintance. Affinity of views brought us 
-closer and we became friends. Ever since I have been 
discovering more and more of his personality which 
is so aggressively reflected in his art. 

This introduction is not intended to be a compre- 
hensive survey of all that ho is but an attempt to 
understand what he is. 



Gossip (wash and tempera) 

To understand Roy Chowdhury the artist is ulti- 
mately the same thing as to understand Roy Chow- 
dhury the man. As Ananda Coumaraswamy once said, 
“The artist i.s not a special kind of man, but every 
man is a special kind of artist.” Only a few men are 
very great artists like Deviprosad. What at once 
arrests the attention in his works is his amazing 
versatility. Versatility often tends to break on the 
rocks of hollowness and superficiality. But that is not 
the versatility which Chowdhury is possessed of. Hid 
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intellect is not afraid of responding to the most revolu- 
tionary of ideas and he has the courage to reject the 
most time-honoured notions of ethics or social 
rliquette if they appear false to.his reason. lake all 
really strong men, he is also susceptible to intinite ten- 
derness and delicacy in human relationship. In his 
art, likewise, he is master both of the bold and un- 
conventional stroke and of the soft, delicate and 
minute touch. 

The most significant thing about 

living. Life |M|H||n||||||m 

a process growth 

and 

change. Roy Chowclliury’s paint- 
duos tend 

He command a 

suited to 

diif('r(}nt he 

lionic in wa^cr 

H(' 

k(‘otily to the genuine 

Indian painting which 
a 

draftsmanship, 

medium and fineness of funsh. But 
})(' does himself deli- 

lierately as lh(' 

Indian artists do, from exploring 
and utilising tlie values of light, 
shade and perspective’. Nor does 
lu’ liesitate to attempt the threr 
dimensional efTect. His art docs 
not cease to bf' Indian bcicaiise 
these are the result of foreign in- 
fluences. In some of his latest 
works, for iiistanee. ‘Road-makers’ 
and ‘Foul Weather,’ he has used 

the palette-knife treatment in a i 

marvellous manner to produce a Hr ^ 

three-dimensional effect. Walter B' •> 

Pater in his famous essay un the H i 

‘School of Giorgione’ points out B- Vf k 

that although each art has its own if ., | «. 

specific order of impressions, yet i 1 h t‘ ', 

is noticeable that ie its .special I ) ' lif * 

iiiode of handling its given mate- ■ I I 

nal each art may be observed to 1 ' i 

I)asg into the condition of some I f 

other art by a partial alienation ■ • 

from its own limitations. The fact 
that Deviprosad is a great sculp- 
tor in addition to his being a great painter enables him 
to lend to the art of painting the characteristics which 
1^1 dong to the art of sculpture. 

There is both vision and design in pictures like these 
and as in all works of true Art, there is symbolism. 

P is this symbolism that gives the quality of poetry 
to them. Look at the road-makers ! They are not just 
men digging away at hard and unyielding rock ; 
they symbolise the pioneer spirit of humanity. They 


represent the struggle and the toil which have to 
precede order and civilisation. The artist has caught 
in his vision the eternal struggle of man against 
nature for a fuller life. But there is another aspect 
which also becomes apparent. These three men typify 
the neglected workers of the world, the people who 
with the sweat of their brow have suffered and given 
their strength and life so that others might enjoy the 
fruit of their labour. The arrangement of the crags 
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Dovqirosad Roy Chowdhury 

with the three-dimensional illusion skilfully sustained, 
the pose of each of the three men and the background 
suggestive of storm and stress — all go to build up a 
powerful masterpiece. In ‘Foul Weather' there is 
similar 83rmbolism, the poor folk compelled to drudge 
along life's weary way in the fye of adverse and 
inclement circumstances and environment. Here again 
there is the same sculpturesque effect. 

Deviprosad, who can paint pictures like these. 



THE AUSTRICS AND THE AWAKENING UJ? 


Among the peoples who still speak the ‘‘Austric’’ 
langiiiiRes the following arc the most notable ; 

Malaya : (a) The Semangs, (/j)*the Sakais, (c) the 
Berisis, (d) the Jakiins, etc. 

Jjidia : (a) The Khasis, (h) the Mundas, etc. 

Nikobor : (a) The Nikoborose. 

Jndo-Chma : (a) The Was, (h) the Palangs, (c) the 
Biangs, id) the Sainrehs, (f) the Kha-sos, (/) the Kha 
Taiiipiions, ig) the Sellings, (/i) tlie Nahnangs, (i) the 
Mis, (;) tlie Khmus, (fc) tlic Loinets, (1) the Charas, 
(m) the Laos, etc. 

Pacific-World: (a) The Australians, ib) the 
Papiums, (c) the ^J'asmaiuaris, {d) tlie Balaks, (c) the 
Dayaks, (/) Ihe Tiiiguiuns, (g) the Ifugaos, (h) the 
Kaliugav 0) tlu^ 111 m nous, (j) the other Polynesians, 
etc*. 

TirK Cultural Cottuston 

The eultiiral cohesion among the' tribes and peoples 
of the Aiistiic-zone is also remarkable and it bears 
inini(*nsc‘ cultural and judilic-al nossibilities in nt'ar 
future. Although there’ are foiiuidable differences 
bet ween the degrees of civilisation and culture between 
an Ifugao and Tinguian of the Philippinc'S, a Davak of 
Borneo, a Lao of Indo-China, a Khasia, of Assam and 
a Bengali gentlcauan, tlieie is a basic unity between 
llioni, which can be traced in the iiopulai cults, talcs, 
fetishes and (aistums This unity cannot be easily 
explained by wholly altributing it to tlie brave voyages 
of the ancK'iit Hindus in the Southern Sc'as. It surebv 
.Speaks of a gri’at ('thnic lioiiiogeneity ‘ bc'tween the 
pie-historic racc’s ]iai'ticularly of the Traiit-C. hinge tic 
India and thc' Oceanic world. 

Tilt; “Huata-Katha’^ 

Many of I hi’ stones of Bengali brala-halhas appa- 
rently seepi to be of Au^tric oiigiii. Their archaic and 
non-Aryan nature has been seddom doubted. Particularly, 
the stories of sn.ake-goddess Maiuisa have real Poly- 
r.f’sian character. This suggc'stion may not be far- 
fel-ch(’d as it may be indirectly supported after a 
perusal of the researclies of Prof. Pryzlu.ski.** According 
to the scholar, tlie Mahaliharata .story of Matsyagaiidha 
and .some legends of thc' Nnfft in Indian literature were 
“conceived in .socif’ties living near thi’ sea, the Rociotic,s 
of which the civilisation and social organisation were 
different from those of thc neighbouring peoples : the 
Chine.se and the Tndo-Aryans.” From this wo may 
arrive at the conclusion that the cult of snake or Naga- 
worshij) was associated with the Austrics, whose 
civilisation once spread with full illumination over the 
vast region from India to thc eastern limits of 
Polynesia. 

2. WjU it bo too hypolhrtical to connect these ICalingas (the 

Philippincg) with tiic great Kdlitifca tribe of the ant lent days, whu 
lived ia the Eastern ahorcH ol India ? PurKiler thovRht that these 
llidiait Kalingda, along with the Angun, VatigaH, Siihiuflo and the 
Puiidras hailed from tho sea (vido The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1008, pp. ; The Jouinal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal, 1897. Vol. I, p. 85). 

3. Perry : The Children of the Sun. 

4. Journal Asialigue, 1924 and 1926. 

Levi : Ibid, Appendix. 


The Othek Cult-similarities 
The other cult-similarities amongst thc Austric- 
speaking peoples is no less conspicuous. The pre- 
lust one megalithic cult of Oceania is still surviving in 
Manipur (As.sani). This is not a meagre example, as it 
clearly establishes the pro-historic unity between East 
India and the vast Pacific. Apart from this the archaic 
cults of tiger-worship, spirit-worship and snake-worship 
are prevalent m Greater Bengal and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula from ancient times. Thc peculiar cults 
of Phi in Siam, A^at in Burma and Dharmathakur in 
Bengal, have little difference between them. Some of 
the practices of the Talaings or Moris in Lower Burma 
boar great rcsrunblance with such iiractices prevalent in 
Bengal. Tlic former like some .sections of the Bengalis 
regard the serpents as their own kinsfolk. That is the 
reason why they do seldom harm them like many 
inhabitants of Bengal. 



A valiant Dayak warrior of Borneo 
Another point is very interesting, that is, the tiger- 
worship. This cult is peculiarly in vogue in Bengal, 
China, Arakari and Siam. In Lower Bengal, the worship 
of tho Vyaghia-dcvalas (tig(T-gods) like Sona Ray, 
Dakshin Ray, etc., is very remarkable. In Arakan it ia 
knovm as Taman.'^' In ancient China tho tiger had been 
many limes used as a sacred art-motif A similar cult is 

5. Ilex King ; “I'he ‘man-ligcra’ froii* Tamanthi” (The Wide-World 
Magazine, May, 1944). 

0. Binyon : The Pointingz of tho For Emit, 
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also in vogue in Siam, possibly, from historical times. 
Of course, some may argue that the tiger-cult is of 
recent origin in Bengal. But, here, we should be always 
aware of the archaic nature of the worship. 

The Present State 

At present the tribes and the nationals of the 
Southern Pacific and the Trans-Gangetic India are 
quickly advancing towards political and cultural great- 
ness and, thereby, they are foiling the Euro- American 
projects for global supremacy. The backward Pacific 
tribes like the inhabitants of Polynesia, Melanesia, the 
Philippines and Micronesia are also gradually arriving 



A Tinguian woman of the Philippines 

at the light of the modern age, which will surely one 
day enable them to save their fair islands from the 
encroachments of the so-called ‘^Democrats’’ from the 
foreign territories. 

The Tanaka Memorandum and the Awakening 
or Oceania 

The awakening of Oceania has been synchronised 
with the promulgation of the so-called Tanaka memo- 
randum in Japan, one of the greatest items of which 
was the liberation of the Pacific nationalities from the 
yoke of the foreigners. Of course, it may be argued 
that the so-called Tanaka agreement was the issue of 
tlie imperialistic ambitions of the Chosu Clan, which 
could produce such magnificent military geniuses like 
general Tanaka and Marshall Yamagata, whose political 


programmes added strength to the chauvinistic doctrineg 
of General Araki-and Baron Hiranuma. But, still, we 
should agree that the Japanese dream of Oceanic 
liberation was not fully a selfish motive for future 
mandatory over the Pacific, but a political ambition, 
which to a great extent breathed nobility. In that sense 
it should not be compared with the political plans of 
Cardinal Richeleu of 17th century Europe and the 
Atlantic Charter of the present age. 

The Result of the PAanc Wars 
The recent war in the Pacific between the Japanese 
and the Anglo-Americans has sent a tremendous thrill 



A gigantic stone-image of pre-historic Oceania 


into the hearts of the oppressed peoples of the Pacific- 
world. The Nipponese bombardment of Pearl Harbour, 
the sinking of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse anjJ 
the capture of a large portion of Oceania, and South- 
East Asia by the soldiers of Japan and India during 
the last war have undoubtedly dispelled the illusion of 
European and American domination of Asia and the 
Pacific, although the actions might have been unjusti- 
fied. Truly, the vessel of European imperialism in the 
Pacific has been wrecked on the submerged rock of 
East-Asian awakening. It is sure that the present pre- 
ponderance of the White nationals in the Pacific is 
only a matter of short period. It is bound to suffer decay 
and elimination. 

The Pacific peoples whose eyes were first opened 
by the cruel Spaniards, the Portuguese and the Dutch 
in the 16th century, due to their occupation of the 
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Philippines, Indonesia and other Oceanic islands, have Pacific along with the inhabitants of greater East India, 
become fully awakened by the l>re8ent relentless are pacing towards unity and progress, cohesion and 
struggles between their Nipponese compatriots and the revolution. Wc can never ignore this as the racial 
Americans. Thereby, the rise of ' Nippon imay be kinship and consciousness are great truths, and they 
fittingly described as the first Pacific revolution against have got always their final value. It is really showing 
the domination of the opportunist Whites. a great possibility, which is in no way stamped with 

The Future Trends the chimeric dream of the ‘Holy Romans' of the 

There is no room for doubt that the peoples living mediaeval Europe, 
in the Austric zone, f.e., the peoples of the Southern 

: 0 : 


RURAL PUBUC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In America the corner-stone of the U. S. public school 
system is a free and equal educational opportuniiy for 
all of the nation’s children, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. 

Because of this fundamental objective the U, S. 
public school s 3 ’stcm, supported by public taxes, is one 
of the largest enteriirises in America. In the U. S. there 
are 29 million students, 21 million of them in U. S. 
elementary schools, and more than a million professors 
and teachers arc required to instruct this great body of 
students. Total expenditures on U. S. public schools in 
1940 totalled more than 2,344,000,000 dollars. 

Because America is often regarded as an industrial 
nation with many liighly de\'elo])ed urban areas, it is 
a surprise to many people to diseover that U.S. rural 
communities and farm areas maintain 88 i)er cent of 
all the school buildings of the nation. These rural 
schools house more than half of America's school 
children and employ more than half of America’s 
teachers. To projierly educate tliesi* country children 
requires thousands of modern consolidated county 
schools and community centers as well as more than 
120,000 one-room rural school-houses. Each of the latter 
type of school is u.sunlly directed by a single teacher 
during the school year. 

Everyone of the 48 American states consists of a 
number of sub-divisions called counties. In most UB. 
rural areas the schools are under the general adminis- 
tration of the county in which the school is located, 
although every school district is under the direct control 
of its own board of local citizens. 

* In these rural school-houses U.S. children are taught 
the four main objectives of elementary education in 
America. Those are : (1) To learn how to get along 
with other people. (2) To protect and maintain one's 
health. (3) To learn wise uses of their leisure time. 
<4) To develop the skills and understanding needed to 
solve the problems of their homes, their communities, 
ond their own individual lives. The ‘'learn-by-doing" 
inethod of education applies with redoubled force to 
TJ. S. rural education, which is based upon the imme- 
diate problems of rural students. 

Distances are so great in rural America that one- 
sixth of all U.S. country students depend upon motor- 
buses for transportation to and from school. The U.S. 


spends more than 80 million dollars every year on 
school-bus transportation alone, and 93,000 bases, more 
than half of all the passenger bu.scs in America, are in 
the service of U.S. rural schools. 



In a small country school-house, a young boy 
from a nearby farm is about to enjoy his lunch 

During the U.S. school y('ar, usually from Septem- 
ber to June, those children of America walk on country 
roads with lunch boxes and boundles of books, or are 
driven in big modern buses to their schools. In remote 
area.s one encounters children riding on horses and 
mules. All of these children flock to these small but 
ably administered rural schools that dot the rolling 
farmlands, the deserts, the mountain regions, and the 
sub-tropical areas of the United States across 3,000 
miles of the North American Continent.— US/& 




THE ABORIGINAL tRlBES OF ASSAM 

*My Experiences Amongst Them 

Bt NALINI KUMAR BHADRA 

The adventurous life of these primitive people 
captured my imagination and a desire became atronaer 
hills T*^(. ^***y tf^ts at the foot of the Lushai day by day in my mind to spend a few, months amongst 

S^thpSn^ Tela.tives the different hill-tribes of Assam in their homeland, 

m the Longai Forest Office. It was a solitary place full situated at the top of inaccessible hills, with a view to 

know them thoroughly and study 
their manners and customs. 

A few days after, a friend of mine 
who was a co-worker of the late 
Swairu rrovananda, the founder of 
the ILamaknshna Mission in the 
Khiisi lulls, wrole to me a letter 
from iSliellfi, a village at the foot of 
the Khasi hills, to start as early as 
possible for the Kliasi hills inasmuch 
as my presence there was urgently 
required by the Swamiji. Im- 
mediately after receiving the letter 
of my friend I bade goodbye to the 
land of the Halams and reached 
Sylhet wherefrom I started for Shelia 
by boat. Ii was a long but pleasant 
river-journey. After reaching the 
destination I took shelter in the 
Lushai men and women taking rest by the way Sheila Ramakri.shna Ashram situated 

p , - , , ‘it top of a smpJl hillock 

of dense forests 1 he natural scenery 

of the locality enchanted me After 
a few mqnths’ stay in the Forest 
Office wh(‘n 1 was in close contact 
with those primitive people 1 was 
charmed by their simplicity and 
sincerity; and their manners ami cus- 
toms, festivals and rituals seemed to 
be highly interesting to me. 

There was a small bazar near the 
Forest Office. Now and then the 
Lushais, both males and females, iHcd 
to come down to the plains for pur- 
chasing dry fish and other articles 
from the bazar. There was no differ- 
ence between the dress and ornaments 
of both the sexes and there was strik- 
ing similarity in their appearance as 
well. It was, 'therefore, extremely 
difficult for a foreigner to distinguish 
between the males and females at 
the first sight. 

These adventurous people used to take shelter on 
the bank of the river Longai. They cooked ^heir food 
on the river^bank, at night they slept on the ground 
^nder the open sky and in the morning left the place 
carrying on their backs cane-baskets full of food-sttiff 
other articles purchased from the market. 



Lushai girls 


dress. 


not very far from the bank of the river Sheila, 
The Ashram was surrounded on all sides by judge- 
covered small hills, innumerable birds chirped all day 
long in the woods; far below, tlje river Sheila flowed 
with a murmurring sound. Here at last I got the charm 
of the solitude for which my heart craved so much, 1 
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made friends with the local Khasis and began to learn 
their language. 

Sheila was a sort of paradise in the jungle. 
But alas, 1 did not know that this paradise would, 
so soon, be lost to me. 

One morning Swamiji told me that he had a mind 
' to start within a day or two for Jowai, the district 
to^ of the Jaintia hills, on foot. He expressed his 
'•desire of handing over the charge of the Jowai Rama- 
'krishna Mission School, which was established a year 
^ago by him, into my hands and requested me to accom- 
pany him in his long adventurous journey. The beauty 
of the pine-clad forests of the Jaintia hills was calling 
"me and that call was irresistible, so, I gave my consent 
' to Swaniiji’.s proposal and one fine April morning we 
left Sheila for Jowai. We were throe — Swamiji, myself 
^aiid my friend Mr. Shome. 



Fanais — these agoriginal people inhabiting the 
southern part of the Lushai hills have been 
greatly influenced by the Lushais 


Our path lay through a dense forest. The greenness 
of the thick foliage of Che tail trees soothed our eyes. 
After crossing the border of the village Sheila we found 
ourselves at the foot of an inaccessible steep hill, 
about two thousand and five hundred feet high. A 
narrow path reached the summit of the hill in a zigzag 
course. We began to ascend the hill with utmost 
difficulty. When we reached Musta, a village situated 
2,000 feet above sea-level, we were almost exhausted and 
sat by the wayside under a tree. Not very far from 
us there was an enclosure surrounded on all sides by 
stone walls. After taking rest for a while wc went 
inside the enclosure which was very neat and clean. 
Some young Khasi boys were seated on the wall in 
playful mood. Swamiji called them aloud and said in 
their mother-tongue — wan hangne (come here). . Tlie 
boys responded to his cMl, came near us and having 
uttered 'khu Blei' shook hands with us. The signifi- 
cance of the term khu Blei is as follows : “May Blei 
(God) bless you.” The boys were dressed in sleeve- 
less coats and half-pants and their heads were covered 
with caps made of bla^k cloth. From their dress it 
Vw tb?tt they were Christina gpuv^te. The 


manner in which they greeted us was an admixture 
of the Christian ^nd their national customs. 

Swamiji told us that such walled places 
could be found in many villages in this part of the 
Khasi hills. The village headmen assemble here occa- 
sionally in order to settle village disputes, and on festive 
occasions the dancing ceremony of the village girls also 
takes place in these places. . 

At about five we reached Nongwar, a beautiful 
secluded village, and stayed at the residence of 
my friend Mr. Shome, who was in charge of the 
Nongwar Ramakrishna Mission School. 

Just before sunset I came out of the school- 
compound alone and wandering aimlessly through the 
forests climbed the summit of a hill. In front of the 
hill there was a deep gorge, behind which there were 
long ranges of dark blue hills stretching towards the 
blue horizon. Two waterfalls in the far distant blue 
hills, touching the sky, looked like two silvery ribbons. 
My heart was filled with joy to sec this picturesque 
sight in such a fantastic background. But I could not 
stay there long inasmuch as within a few minutes the 
setting sun disappeared behind the lofty peaks and a 
veil of darkness descended over the hills. So I was 
compelled to leave this lonely place and within half 
an hour came back to our shelter. 

Next morning we three started for Cherrapunji on 
foot. After crossing some uphill climbs we came to a 
village named Turna wherefrom the path turned off 
towards the right direction and ascended the top 
of a steep hill. No sooner did we reach the summit of 
the hill than we were simply aslounded with the grandeur 
and magnificence of the natural scenery idl around us. 
On the left side high ridges were standing leaning towards 
the sky. From the lofty peaks silver- white torrents of 
the waterfalls, coming down with lightning speed 
at the foot of the hills, flowed towards the plains with 
tumultuous uproar. Towards the south, far far below, 
the vast green meadows of Sylhet extended towards the 
horizon. 

The cool sweet mountain breeze soothed our body 
and our fatigue was removed within a few minutes- 
With fresh vigour and energy we resumed our 
adventurous journey and soon came to the vicinity of 
u village named Maumlu where luckily we chanced to 
witness an archery competition between two contesting 
Khasi villages. One by one the competitors were 
shooting arrows on a target from a considerable 
distance. As soon as a competitor was able to hit a 
target the big crowd assembled at the place, cheered 
them lustily with loud applause. Archery is the main 
national game of the Khasis. When the result of the 
competition is finally announced the members of the 
party which wins the day return home singing and 
dancing merrily, the lonely hilly path resounding 
with their wild cries. As soon as they reach the village 
the young girls come out of their houses to greet them. 
One of the competitors gives, a detailed description of 
tbe coippetitipu mi the (iris litteu^with rapt att^u^p^, 
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' Prom Maumlu the path was easily accessible. There dancing girl's head was adorned with crowns made 
Were no more ups and downs. After*walking about two eitjior of gold or silver. Tlic hairs of (3ach girl were 
miles we reached Chcrrapunji and stayed at the rolled tightly into a tail which was hanging down on 
residence of Acharya Nilmoni Chakrabarty, the her back. They were decorated from head to foot with 
founder of the Brahmo Mission in the Khasi hills. picturesque garments and costly ornaments. Their eyes 
Next day we left Cherrapunji for Shillong by were down-cast and their hands were swinging 
motor-bus and reached that beautiful hill-station in the rythmically forwards and backwards. They were almost 
evening. • ready for dancing. 

After a while the dance commenced. 
The girls began to proceed forwards, 
as it were on tiptoes with the slowest 
possible movements. This is called 
ka sJuid kynihei or the dance of the 
girls. Amongst the dancing girls there 
were some maidens of the royal 
family. Some female attendants were 
proc;eeding with them holding gold 
embroidered umbrellas on their heads. 
Some drummers seated on a high 
platform in a corner were keeping 
time with the dance by beating 
drums. Suddenly an old woman ap- 
peared on the scene and adjusting the 
hair-dress and ornaments of the danc- 
A Khasi archery competition ing girls left the place. 

Immediately after my arrival at 
Shillong I came to learn that 
within a few days the annual 
Nong Krem ceremony, one of the 
greatest festivals of the Kliasis. 
would be held at Smit, a place 
not very far from Shillong I heard 
that the dance of the Khasi girls 
was an integral part of the Nong 
Krem ceremony and I made up 
my mind to witness the dancing 
performances which would be 
held in connection with this 
ceremony. 

On the fixed date accompanied 
by a teacher of the Hindu Anath 
Ashram, founded by Lachlimi- 
Narayanji and some Khasi boys 
I star,ted for' Smit. On reaching 

Uie destination we entered inside Povv-blang or goat-killing ceremony at Smit 

a vast courtyard in front of the 

house of the royal priestess. The place was covered After an hour some Khasi males wearing warriors’ 
on all sides by strong bamboo fencing. A great costumcwS appeared on the spot Their turbans were 
crowd consisting of both males and females assembled decorated with black and white cock’s feathers, and all 
there. Males were sitting on one side and the females the garments they put on wore gaily dyed. On their 
on the other. In the middle of the courtyard about fifty backs they were carrying arrows and cock's feathers, 
young girls were standing in different rows in dancing They were holding swords and shields in their hands, 
pose. All the girls were fair-complexioned and some They began to dance in the middle of the courtyard 
Were exquisitely beautiful. All of them were clad waving fly-whiskers. At last; they were divided into 
in costly silk sarees and coloured jackets. They put several pairs and each pair displaying mock sword- 
on necklaces made of gold and coral beads. Long fight began to encircle the enclosure, 
chains made of gold and silver were hanging on their We spent more than an hour* witnessing the danoes. 
breasts. They wore gold earrings on their ears and In the beginning I was a bit interested in the 
hands were covered with silver ‘ bangles. Every performances. But at last it seemed to be eiriiemely 
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boring because the, dancing of the girls, the beating of 
drums accompanying it and tlie mock-fight of the 
males, everything was monotonous. There was no 
variation in the gestures and postures of the girls. And 
tjieir steps were so slow that any movement of their 
bodies was hardly perceptible. It became clear to me as 
to why some European observers had called it — ‘The 
Ant-kllling Dance. I could not but admire the patience 
of the girls who would perhaps eternally repeat the 
ckme thing. But human patience is limited, so I could 
not wait till the end of the performances and started 
alone for Shillong. 



Khftsi burning platform 


There is another ceremony connected with the 
Nong Krem Puja, and that is called the “Pam-blang’^ or 
the goat-killing ceremony in which goats are sacrificed 
for the propitiation of the Goddess “Ka Blei Synsar” 
(the goddess of fortune) on whose mercy depends the 
welfare of the kingdom. This ceremony is held under 
the direct supervision of the Siem (Khasi King) of 
Nong Krem. 

Jowai, the district town of the Jaintia hills, is 
situated at a distance of thirty-three miles from Shillong. 
The aboriginal people inhabiting the Jaintia hills are 
called Syntengs. These people and the Khasis belong 
to the same stock of the Mongolian race. 

One morning according to the Swamiji’s arrange- 
ments, I started for Jowai with two Khasi mail-run- 
ners. The path lay through deep forests and sometimes 
the steep hills seemed to be insurmountable. After a 
long tedious journey when we, reached Jowai at dusk 
I was more dead than alive. 

Next day in the evening I went out for sight- 
seeing. After visiting some important places when I 
came to the outskirts of the town I was struck with 
wonder at^the sight of the exuberance of the pine-trees 
there. Such beautiful pine-groves are nowhere found 
in th^ Khasi hills. « 

A few days after my arrival at Jowai I found 
the people bjisy making preparations for the coming 


Beh-dieng Khlam ceremony. The town wore a festive 
look. It is the .greatest festival of the Syntengs 
and takes place annually in the month of June at 
Jowai and other places in the interior parts of the 
Jaintia Hills. The term “Boh-dieng Khlam." means 
driving pestilence with the help of sticks. 

By the middle of June the festival is in full 
swing. There are small seclu(^ed houses, called *‘Ka- 
ing-Pujas" in different parts of the town. In these 
bouses public ceremonies arc held. From the 16 th 
June, both grown-up persons and young boys of the 
locality and the neighbouring villages began to flock 
together in different Ka-ing-Pujas and engaged them- 
selves in different kinds of work connected with the 
coming ceremony. They had to work hard but it did 
not seem irksome to them because there were adojquale 
arrangements for various sorts of amusements. When- 
ever I visited the Ka-ing-Pujas, I found everyone busy 
making toy-chariots with pieces of bamboo and coloured 
papers. Preliminary arrangements being over, one 
morning elderly persons and youths alike drank huge 
fjuantitics of rice-beer and being assembled in 
e central place of the town performed wild dances with 
grotesque gestures and postures, clapping their hands 
rhythmically and shouting at the top of their voice. 
W'hile the dance was in full swing some persons were 
busy cutting poles in the jungle. They brought home 
those poles and planted them in the courtyard of their 
houses. Being invited I went inside a Synteng house 
and saw that the male members were beating the roof 
of the house with sticks and praying the evil spirit 
of pestilence to leave the house at once. 

In the evening a large number of people gathered 
together in an open field with paper-made baloons and 
here again the males began to dance with great spirit, 
the womenfolk having been dressed in their best 
attires and wearing valuable ornaments remained on- 
lookers. When the dancing was over the paper-made 
chariots were brought out from the different Ka-ing- 
Pujas. Some young boys carried them to a stream, 
supposed to be the dwelling place of the Goddess “Aitaa.” 
Then followed another dance there in knee-deep 
water. 

While the dance was going on some persons 
rushed into the adjacent forest, cut down a long pole 
and brought it to the place. This pole, they be- 
lieve, is the symbol of U Blei or the Creator of the 
universe. After placing that gigantic pole across the 
stream, all the people assembled there climbed on it. 
Then a contest ensqed between the different parties for 
the possession of this pole. It is their firmi belief that 
the winning party will enjoy health and happiness 
during the coming year. 

A few days after the Beh-dieng Khlaxn ceremony 
one afternoon I was sitting on the verandah of my house 
when suddenly I chanced to see a funeral procession 
proceeding towards the burning place. The dead body 
•covered by a canermattress had been placed on a 
bier and four persons were carrying it on their shoulders. 
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The mourning procession consisted of a large number 
of people, both males and femaleiB^ who were accom- 
panying the dead body and carrying betel-nuts, cooked 
rice and curry and rice beer, etc., with them. Following 
the procession, I came to the funeral place which was 
situated in the outskirts of the town. There on 'a small 
elevation the pyre had peen prepared and the corpse 
was laid on it. Both oien and women, then, placed 
betel-nuts and silver coins on the pyre. As soon as a 
man set fire to the pyre one of the maternal uncles of 
the dead man cut the throat of a fowl and poured isome 
drops of blood into the fire. Then the fowl was roasted 
and cut into several pieces. An old man having 
pierced the pieces by a sharp-edged bamboo blade 
kept them in a corner. As soon as the corpse was 
burnt, to ashes the fire was extinguished by 
pouring water over it. The silver coins and the un- 
calcined bones were collected and wrapped in a piece 
of cloth. An old woman having taken the bones in 
her hnnd.s muttered some mantras and the relatives 
of the deceased placed betels and nuts on those bones. 
After this ceremony all went near a high monolith. 
Plantains, oranges, cakes and other eatables were placed 
on the ground and an old woman, regarded as 
the int-ennediary between this and the next world, 
uttered some mantras and poured large quantities of 
rice-beer on the ground. The maternal uncle of the 
decreased then kept the bones carefully under a fiat 
stone slab, lying on the ground. On enquiry I came 
to learn that after a few days these bones would be 
removed to some other place in order to erect a 
memorial stone over them. These memorial atones arc 
called “Ka-jing Kyn Maws.*^ At Jowai innumerable 
Ka-jing-Kyn-Maws by the wayside attract the atten- 
tion of the visitors. 

“The Khasis and Jaintias live in the same range 
of hills designated after their names. In the eastern 
part live the Jaintias (Syntengs) and in the west the 

Khasis Formerly the Jaintia Kingdom comprised 

not only the Jowai sub-division in the Khasi hills 
district, the present hame of the Jaintias (Syntengs) 
but the Jaintia parganas of the present-day Sylhet 
district and the Southern portion of the Nowgong 
district as well .'' — HiUrlribeb in Assam by Jogen Saikia, 
pp. 12-13. 


Both the Khasis and the Syntengs have got cul- 
tural affinity with the Mon tribes of Ajinam and the 
Khmer tribes of Cambodia. Hence the ethnologists 
have come to the conclusion that the Khasis and the 
i^yntengs belong to the Mon-Khmer tribes of Indo- 
China. There is linguistic affinity between the Munda 
tribes Sontals, Mundas and Karkus) and the 

Khasis. But as regards physical features the Khasis 
greatly differ from the above-mentioned tribes. In fact, 
the Khasis (and Syntengs) are Mongolians in appear- 
ance though linguistically they belong to the Austric- 
speaking Kolarian group. 

The system of matriarchy greatly influences the 
socio-economic life of the Khasis. InheritaJice 
passes from mother to the youngest daughter who 
inherits the lion’s share of the family property. 
Other daughters also get 1 heir due shares, but 
sons are not entitled to inherit anything. The 
Syntengs adhere more strictly to the system of matri- 
archy than the Khasis. After marriage the Synteng 
bride does not go to her husband’s house but stays with 
her mother as usual. Meeting between the husband 
and the wife is strictly forbidden during daytime. 
After dusk the husband visits his wife at her mother's 
house and spends the night there but he cannot partake 
of the food and drink in his mother-in-law’s house, 
moreover he is bound to leave that house before 
sun-rise. 

In the sixteenth century the Synteng Kings of 
Jaintiapur adopted Hinduism. They belonged to the 
Sakta seet and introdueed many customs and rituals 
of the Hindus in their kingdom. Gradually a great 
number of Syntengs were converted to Hinduism and 
“acquired equal status in society with other Hindus 
of the province of Assam 

In olden days the Syntengs and other hill-tribes 
of Assam came into close contact with us, but alas, the 
connecting link between the aboriginal tribes and our- 
selves have been severed for obvious reasons. Every- 
one interested in the country’s welfare should realise 
that unless and until that link is re-established our 
natiott-building work in free India will greatly be 
hampered. 




GREAT DANGER TO THE LIFE OF THE FORT AND CITY OF CALCUTTA 

By NRIPENDBA KUMAR GUPTA 


It is an irony of fate that the non-publication of the Parliament on 25.2.48, containing the questions and 
Radoliffe Map, demarcating the boundaiy line between answers, regarding the non-publication of the Rodcliffe 
the two newly formed provinces of Bengal, seems to map, wotild unfortunately throw no clear light on the 
have kept the citizens of Calcutta Or for the matter Bn|biect. On the other hand, from the trend of the 

interpellations and answers, it 



would appear that both the in- 
terpollator and the Hon’ble 
Prime Minister giving the 
answers, had no idea of the 
gross errors in the map in 
question and the evil effects 
thereof. It is really regrettable 
that there seemed to be an 
attempt to shelve the matter 
altogether. 

However, after considcraVdc 
delay, it has now betome com- 
mon knowledge that the Rad- 
cliff map, which has not been 
published even up till now 
contained gross misrepresent- 
ations relating to the place- 
ment of the river Mathabhanga, 
which could not but have mis- 
led the Chairman of the Bengal 
Boundary Commission himself 
in arriving at his conclusions 
and the result was the present 
wrongful award, causing great 
injury to the West Bengal 
State. 

It is to be noted that Cal- 
cutta is situated on the river 
Hooghly, and this premier city 
owes 90 per cent of its import- 
ance and magniffcance to its 
position as a river-port. The 
gradual development of Calcutta 
from its humble beginning as 
a trade-settlement founded by 
Job Charnock of the East India 
Company in the year 169C 
AD., to its present position as 
the first city of India, furnishes 


Relevant portion copied' Jrom the Map of Bengal ^^Compiled in Bengal 
Drawing C^ee in 1944,’^ and adopted as Annexure B 
Mark. — (1) The omisuon of the entire Mathabhanga-Chumi channel, 
(2) the fictitious point of origin of the imaginary river line of the 
Mathabhanga^ (3) the Bhairab misrepresented as the Mathabhanga 


an important and arresting 
chapter in the history of India. 

The life of Calcutta as a river- 
port depends on the navigability 
of the river Hooghly, and the 


of that the people of India, in blissful ignorance of the navigable capacity of the river in turn depends on its 
lurking and grave dajiger threatening the future exist- three main-feeders, viz., the Bhagirathi, the Jalangi 
ence of the Port of ‘Calcutta. The Government of and the Mathabhanga specially called the Nadia 
India’s inexplicable^ conduct also is, to say the least, Rivers, which are “a group of off-shoots of the Ganges, 
mystifying. Tfhe report of the proceedings of the Indian which flow tlupa^h the Nadia and the Murshid- 





Note. — (1) Tho position of the Mathabhanga wilii its point of origin. (2) the position 
• of the river Bhairab, (3) the three points of bifurcation of the Mathabhanga 


abad Districts of Bengal and unite to form the . 
Hooghly.*’ 

'‘It is also stated by no less an authority than ^ 
Mr. A. Webster (vide his Report on the Future 
Development of the. Port of Calcutta, pa^ 5) that 
the existence of the' Port pf Calcutta’ dfepenqs, entirely , 

' upon the zhaitftemnoe of adequate witer-supply in ^ 


the river Hooghly. Not only the exij?tencc of the 
Port of Calcutta but the health, sanitation and 
industrial life of the entire tract of land known as 

C/entral Bengal hinges upon this river The 

Bhagirathi, the Jalangi and, the* Mathabhanga are 
known as the Nadik Rivers, "and they are the pnn^ 
cipal fresh water feeders of the Hooghly. It is w^l 
mama that the Sbai^fatlu whi^ «nee e6&itttttte4 
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the maia the Qa&fee, fiow praetieally 

remaina cut off from the latter, except during the 
floods, and even then the share of the Ganges flood 
that it receives is almost insignificant. ..k..” — Vide 
Imperial Oatetteer of India, 1908, Vol. XVJII, page 
281. 

“In order to prevent the Hooghly from languish- 
ing altogether it is absolutelv necessary that the head 
waters (meaning the Bhagirathi, the Jalangi, and the 
Mathabhanga) should be under the control of the 
West Bengal State.” — Quoted from the separate 
joint Report of Mukhcrjee and Biswas, J. J., mem- 
bers of the Bengal Boundary Commission, para 67. 

“The entire river system is co-related, interlinked 
and interdependent.”-— Quoted from the same Report, 
para 69. 

Now, the Bhagirathi ceasing to be of any help to 
the Hooghly, there remained only two head waters, but 
as fate would have it, the most important feeder, the 
Mathabhanga has been cleverly and fraudulently taken 
away from the possession of the West Bengal State by 
the East Pakistan Government, by means of mani- 
pulation in the map and the machinations of the cham- 
pions of Pakistan. 

By this time, it has become a known fact that 
the map. of Bengal as supplied to Sir Cyril to work 
with, by the interested agency, was a specially manu- 
factured map for the purpose. The spurious nature of 
that map of the so-called ‘year 1944,* will be self-evident 
to even a superficial observer. In that map, the 
course of the river Mathabhanga, together with its off- 
take from the Ganges or Padma was suppressed and 
pra/Ctically wiped out, and an unconnected and dead 
river Bhairab, 18 miles off, in places, was renamed and 
falsely shown as the Mathabhanga. A fictitous stretch 
of a river-lino, misrepresented ns the Mathabhanga, 
was also shown with an imaginary off-take 5 miles up 
the Ganges, away from the site of the real off-take. 
This sham off-take is the spot-light which clearly shows 
where tlie deflection of the partition line begins, as 
also the subsequent divergence of that line frorm the 
true alignment in its downward course (far away from 
its true course). 

From a careful study of Sir Cyril’s award, it is 
clear that he had taken this matter to be of vital 
significance. The fact that he has treated it as a 
separate bade question bears ample testimony to my 
thesis. That he has fallen into a tragic error is due, 
entirely to the deception palmed off on him by the 
creators of a false and faked map. If effect is sought 
to be given to his real intentions, which are quite 
patent, then in bare justice to West Bengal, the por- 
tion of the award which concerns this matter must be 
re-interpreted, reinvestigated, revised and recast by an 
impartial body of adjudicators. 

Sir Cyril who could not possibly have any local 
geographical knowledge, had to depend solely upon the 
map supplied to him, and he adopted that map as the 
basis of both his descriptions of boundaries, as well as 
the delineation of the^ boundary line between the two 
Bengals. 

Jf the present unjust and invalid (because based 


on spurious data) award stands, it will be no wonder, 
if some day the Eastern Pakistan authorities, bent on 
'mischief, seek to divert the main channel of the Matha- 
bhanga, through its eastern arm known as the river 
Kumar which flows through the Eastern Pakistan at 
the first bifurcation point. 

As the actual course of the main channel with its 
off-take of the Ganges, is situated on the Pakistan soil, 
this operation which would technically be lawful, will 
result silting up the remaining portion of the Matha- 
bhanga channel including its Churni branch (which 
feeds the Hooghly) and will thus sound the death- 
knell of the port of Calcutta. 

As reported in the press, at long last, the matter 
under review was placed before the first Inter-Dominion 
Conference held at New Delhi, at the instance Of the 
present West Bengal Government, through the Cential 
Government, but its progress appears to have reached 
a stale-mate. The people are not to blame, if a sense 
of frustration has come over them. If the popular 
Government, with the prospect of the general election 
in the offing, remain callous and inactive in this vital 
aspect of the boundary dispute, it is quite natural that 
the voters smarting under their legitimate grievances, 
may transfer their allegience to others, whom they may 
succeed in persuading to make it a live issue in the 
election progiamme. 

Electors, unlike in the old days, are intelligent, and 
discriminating, and they are fully alive to their rights 
and vital claims. I hope they will read this article 
carefully in their own interest as well as that of the 
Province and the Indian Union. West Bengal, cramped, 
cribbed and cabined cannot afford to lose an inch of 
its legitimate territory and interests, and we, its people, 
must defend our just rights persistently, actively and 
fearlessly. The Mathabhanga issue cannot and must 
not be neglected or shelved. I have attempted to the 
best of my ability in this article to draw the pointed 
attention of the readers of this Review, to this vital 
question, and it must be taken up without any further 
delay. Persistent, fearless and widespread agitation is 
necessary to wake up the authorities to an adequate 
comprehension of their responsibilities. Bengal has un- 
done many a 'sottled fact’ in the past, and this so- 
called ‘settled fact’ must be undone if Calcutta’s future 
life is not to be endangered beyond redemption. ” 

It must be cleaily stated here that the harm caused 
to the West 6cngal State is really of great magnitude, 
involving as it docs, the loss of the indispensable feeder 
river Mathabhanga and as a corollary to that, also of 
600 square miles of territory lying along the course of 
that river. This large tract of land consists mostly of 
jute-growing areas an4 being sparsely 'populated, affords 
a capital opportunity of settling a good number of East 
Bengal Refugees in promising conditions. 

Before I conclude I would append the remarks of 
Lord Mountbatten, the Governor-General, in his order 
as quoted below, it would show tliat even the Govern- 
ment of India considered the award to be unsatisfactoiy. 
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BENEDETTO CROCE 

A Study in Aesdictfea 

By RAMENDRA KUMAR SEN, m.a. 


Ijtebary fashions bke every other fashion change from 
age age. Pope was once widely read, Tennyson was 
a hot favourite. Boys grow sick today at the mere 
mentlou of the names of Richardson or Sierne Can we 
explain this change in literary taste? One easy way is 
to distinguish between two di^crent attitudes towards 
literature; the first is the attitude generally taken by 
the French critics, and more or less followed by Arnold. 
This is classicism. The e has been of late, a revival 
of classicism in England. Lascelles A^crcombie, F. L. 
Lucas and Alexander, the author of Beauty and Other 
Forms of Value, (bd valuable work in re-establishing 
classicism in its true and honoured place Classicism 
gives more emphasis on ftrm. balance and proportion. 
Tlie other attitude is that of the Romantics. It recog- 
nises the fundamental claims of imagination, and thinks 
poorly of form or craftsmanship as expressed in balance 
and proportion. This is the general pattern of English 
criticism tliroughout the ages. 

This is the pattern we find even today. Romanticism 
. wxa perpetuated in a perverted f ui m among those who 
held that art existed for its own sake This doctrine was 
popular with some write s. They are Oscar Wilde, 
Henry James and Sir Arthur Pinero. With them, art 
became another name for mere fancy. Artists were to 
live in ah ivory tower, far away ftom the common world 
of Now, let us look at the other side of the 

p^W0* CIsMieista is being perpetuated in a mangled 
Jorm among the inheritors of the Victorian tradition. 
Xru« daaaietam as advocated by Abercrombie and Lucas, 
is^ a much more difficult thing. Artists have come to 
love ijJarity and facility. As a result, they have turned 
towards Didacticism* Art apd poetry are being sacrificed 
to a greater love. This love may be a writer’s interest 
in the .pipblema of sex^antagjnism as in Lawrenoe^ ear 
a^jOPl^etic and spiritual urge towards eptating a new 
order as in $haw, later Eliot or ovon in BMey. 
$b|W the Preface to Three Pfoys by Mrieax walM t 

< ' ^Vreat art is never produced for its own sa&O. 

1^ too difficult to he worth the effort.” 

IhM ia, in short, the general attitude o{ ihiptred 
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novelists are crusaders. They insist on the extrinsic 
objectivity of art, which is frankly what art is not. It 
will be seen that both didacUc art and art as mere fancy 
are very partial and one-aided deaeription of whnt art 
is; and they cannot explain the total significance oi 
the p'oeess of artistic creation. It is here that Croce 
comes in. He assures us that the conffiot between 
cal and Romantic ideals is only apparent. At h«iun|o« 
there is a harmony. To discover this haimcmyt we piwt 
look at art from the artist’s standtKdnt; and when w^ 
die bo doing. It will be seen that art is aeilfaer ebiiiik;^ 
nor romantic, but just the expression of the aMial*S 
intuition. 

In Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille Cieee Ctafta 
with a discussion of that long-forgotten poet Ludovico 
Anobto. It IS a popular belief that Ariosto wrote Qrhndo 
Furioso just to ridicule the Romantic ideals of ehhRslry, 
Nothing could be farther from the truth, says Croce. 
Aiiosto should have been a journalist then, with a cause 
to p each, a theme to popularise. How is it then, thai 
he lb a pod? Croce’s reply is significant. Ariosto was 
interested not in exaltation or ironisation of chivalry; 
his inteiest was his art. l^ere Croce is apparently thinkr 
ing m the same line as Wilde. But he is aware of it; 
and very significantly he says that no content in a work 
of art being an impossibility, there must be some con- 
tent in Ariosto. Croce says that this content is not 
didactic, this particular thesis or that. What he xneana 
is that the content is one with ^nn,. so that without the 
form you can have no ides of the content. King Lear 
in any other iorm would not be the same '’King Lear.^ 
Hence the futility of all translations. In any work of 
art, form and content are one. That is then, the starting.^^ " 
I^int of Croce. 

Croce’s thesis that '’intuition is eap.ession” has hoei^ 
wid^ lajimaterpreted. Art, according to Croce, ia aiw#)l 
egpresiion pf intuition. We must note that *Hntu|f|ien^ 
lam nothing common with mimie lelhdtgr, idle thougUm 
on a subject without any indication of mental eneogy 
and cemprehensiveness of ouktook. Dante thought poeiaCy 
to he ‘*a laborious and painful tfiil.” It 
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m to ei»dui*6 b«loi«i he can break into mudeal niter- 
lincak,' l&ven Wnrdswottk thinks pooriy of the iaciiity o£ 
pb^c uttcrupce, which Croce seemingly demands. Among 
modern critics, Day Lewis in A Hope for Poetry^ Iler- 
heri Read in Phases of English Poetry and H^nisman 
in Name mid Nature of Poetry speak of the same aiduou<: 
task wluch the poet has to face. But in leallty there is 
no such antagonism between these two aUitudes; be- 
tween Dante’s "“Poetry is a laborious and painful toil” 
and Croce's poetry as “expression of intuition," Sheliey, 
Keats and Wordsworth a:e speaking of an anterior pro- 
Obse before the birth of poetry. Croce does not deny 
|t» what he insists on is the process by which the 
‘‘extMiorisation*’ of his emotions takes place. In a woid, 
IJmee atartS where Wordsworth leaves off. Intuition 

nteass the maximum organisation of the sensations. By 

Organl^tiOn is meant the correlating of one experience 
with smother, the relation being not of a mechanical 
natdre, but artistic and inwardly urged. It is when 
ihihition attains this totality, this organic unity that 
hemUtaeg fit lor artistic expression. Croce's criterion of 
jtidgilenl in any valuation of a work of art is that the 
work should have a minimum length fixed for it. That 
rikmthl be the limit, conformabk; with the ariihtic im- 

pKfke. The upper limit to the length has also been 

fixetj^ so that he would discourage with Aristotle the 
wdliiig of plays on an epic scale. The upper and lower 
liinita to the range must be governed, says Croce, by the 
tlWilithiCi of the poet. Croce is typically Hellenic when 
he demands that the work of art must have organic 
unity, ahould have a certain definite length, neither too 
hufg Mhe un epic„ nor too short like a wistful tuite. 

With the Romantics, specially with Coleridge and 
IQaat*', poetry tended towards becoming wholly inward. 
M result, they moved away from the tumultuous life 
ol^the day. iPoctry decayed after a b'ief spell of bright- 
hms. Their best poetry is with the be^t in the world; 
hut their worst becomes mere display of sentiment. 
Mere sharing in the life of Nature, having all sorts of 
mpetimee^ is a sign of primitive life. Shelley’s ^'Make 
me diy. lyre even as the forest ia" is ecstatic; but it is, 
the same time, denial of critical faculties. It has 
mjmi poetrjt^ only because of its eminenllv individual 
jjllftkmcJter. The poet is always trying to make a univer; 
sM ptmskm personally felt. Croce thinks that the Roman- 
Mmr'vmif umisug m their ov^^vomphaisa on the poet’s 
>^‘^po|jjii^%aeso^ The emphasis was naturally on 
The Victorious, oh the other hand, 
xwM^mlogieS; so do the present oomniomst poets, 
ha mpiaRy consdoujir that is how Mph 
1% ^^Meudelsott interpret the birfii poetry 
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whuits, springe fiwm the depths el the eodh 
dins wholly inward. But at th^ same thnS; dkh tkiaiiilM 
and fashioning soul is being inffue&aed by OUtsMo every- 
day experience. There is just no way of eeci^ from 
the world of men; the would-be poet has no ivoiy toWer 
where he can fly to. and start writing frenzied poetry. 

Intuftion as Croce understands it, insists on the 
wholeness, totality and compi ehensiveness of vision. The 
more intuition a poet has the more compi ehensive is his 
vision. It should be noted that Croce’s outlook is essen- 
tially Hellenic. In Ariosto, Shakespeare an (3 Corneille 
Ctoce speaks at length of Harmony. Here again, Croce 
Ue'^ends A^istotolianism. A good part of the book 
might be taken as a poetic analysis of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
He discusses the nature of aesthetic pleasure, for poetry 
is written fo' no oihei purpose but with the sole end of 
pleasing. This pleasuie is neither hedonistic, nor mora- 
listic, but essentially aesthetic. That is then the 
end of all fine arts. Lytton Strachey once spoke on the 
nature of this pleasure. Speaking of comic characters 
Strachey says : 


* They are there neither to * instruct us nor to 
exalt us. but simply to amuse us; and therefore the 
effects which would in reality follow from their con- 
duct must not .appear.” 

Strachey speaks of the magic of comedy by which 
“what is scabrous, what is melancholy ... in actual 
life, IS converted into charming laughter and glittering 
delight.” 

Thi-^ proce'rs of creation follows an anieccdcm pro- 
cess of destiuction, in wh'ch I be synlhetic imagination* 
of the poet fixes its attention on the “fixities” (as 
Coleridge calls it) or notions which are mechanically and 
not imaginatively held. Lastly, follows the Kathafiac 
effect ol art. We must not forget that this was one of 
the grounds why Aristotle defended arts. Croce was 
not p»*cssed to stand in defence of arts ; these bad al- 
ready established themselves. He was ju«t analysing die 
way in which the artist works. , 

In his essay on Shakespeare (in Ariosto, Shaken 
peare and Corneille) Croce discusses the nature of 1^6 
creative p ocess of art. He says that the Form of 
Shakespeare's plays is inseparable from* their oontetit. 
What he means by Form is Expression, and his toitteht 
just Intuition. The logical deduction^ is, latuitioii is 
Expression. Here is an anticipation o£^ his tho^^l^^ln 
Amheticsi Croce thinks poorly of the concepts 9! 
nique or rhetoric. For Croce, there is notMng hi 
which is not poetry, Hme is no fUah thing 
or rhetoric as divoroed ifpm ipoetty. FbtiO^jbi 

of rhwortc ai intuit lo Tin mSm 

to Ctoee’a Il'toto iito Wtto 1ir‘iM 


10 iiootry-'V A 'diSerent lums. 

Oro<!« BOitlier te^tu^' nOr fche'.Oric, Init 
jty^ ; 90^'* . "^0 d»tingOi«h betw«ei) poeiiy rhetoric 
U io preiappow Umt not ^iie„ which » 

whw .Croco never eayii. 'WOn-poetical cOMid^iritioiis could 
hfjff no claim 00^ a genuine poet. Technique when it 
, mare cleverness, or rhetoric when it is Idle 

^J^hast, are outside the scope of art. 

, ApM is with execution on the pari of the poet, so 
he with interpretation on the part pf the critic. 
Croce discusses the fallacy in the pnsitions of Biandes, 
Harris and Bacon. They ha vet set out to interpret 
Shakespeare; they have their own private thesis to pro- 
pound, and they seek to fit Shakespeare within the four 
corqers of their thesis. This gives rise i.i what Croce 
calls '“dclcrminislic error.'* Such errors arc bound to 
he perpetuated, so long as art is looked upon not as 
art, but soniclhing eke. Cr.^ce demands that the c itic 
must look at arts from the artistic standpoint: in other 
words, he must have no axe to grind. Interpretation 
must be historical; it must be at the same time “dis- 
connected.” The only “connections” a critic has to 
recognise are dictated by the artistic conscience, there 
l)cing no other considerations fo^ him. 

Cnicek neo-Aristotclianism finds significant expres- 
sion in his European Literature in the 19th Century. 
Speaking of Ibsen, he insists on the unity of inspiration 
in WU^ Duck and Rosmersholni, Ihsen is, according 
to Croce, a pure artis-t, an opinion which many including 
Mr. Shaw do not share. Croce says that the thesis with 
Ibsen has itself become intuitive. Even the symbolism 
of Ibsen is lyrical in origin. Croce is enthusiastic when 
speaking about Maupassant. It is so, because there is 
nothing superfluous in him. Croce says that all that is 
not intuition is superfluous. The necessary couelusioii 
is that Maupassant’s works are all intuitive. But Croce 
is sceptic about Baudelaire^s genius or even about 
Flaubert^s art. Art, Croce insists, is pure form. But 
folttn or expression Croce warns us, must not be divorced 
ittHtti content, in order to ”make of form itself a sort of 
Ittstfulness.*^ This is something foisted upon tlie imagi- 
Aadye experience, and not vitally related with it. Real 
fo^ Is internal form,” one with the imaginative ex- 
ji^^lieoce, ,or intuition, as Croce calls it. Flaubert ha? it 
•not. Artistic form or expression never does dominate in 
Haubert. That is a pity. There does Flaubert fail. 

The same charge lies against Baudelaire. His poetry 
also sMns to lack that purity of form. This is easily 
explicable. He has, as Ooce says, other loves extianei- 
otw to the Jove of perfect form. These are his iniellec- 
tuaiity mpditativeness. From this standpoint Croce 
Wpiildi diss^oyrage all eoininunist poetry. This is danger- 
duUy aeaj., standpoint of Wilde and Pirteto. But 

Crdop in awirre ^ such pitfalls. What saves Crpc® 
^e ddflics el “Art for Art’s sake” school is hi^ 
<^*hdomf lyud sliieerity. He Insists not on laoiliiy but on 
.dfe"' lpif^ 4 ^l|esa fli' .ait* Akt , ipiist be ovgaqiqally. ootv- 


ceived, siunAd be relaled.'to 

spIHlua] wie • Whieh imtot be everridittg. Thia 
is far away from the fotnutl unity of the neo-classistn 

ilnity js tdiiideyppsfftle according to Croce by tli^ 
synthetic persbiiuil^ W dhe poet. Intuition is erbinentty 
individual; yet atis have a univma) appeal In our 
ordinary selves, we are at ' war with each other. In f»Ur 
best selves we are one. Croce says that an art-^work 
suffers only when the artist is' expressing Willed 
personality.” Where there is no such “willed pei^na- 
lity” we are no longer in the realm of interested advocacy 
or parly politics; we are then in the realm of art. 

What exactly is Croce’s position in, Europabn 
Aesthetics ? He thought little of the Romantic emphasis 
on conieni; thk content tended towards wholly becpining 
imaginative and ephemyal. tje gave even Jess import- 
ance to the psueda-classical emphasis on Form, as did 
Pope or Flaubert. Crocck novelty lies in that ho 
identifies tlie two, so that you cannot have any idea of 
the content without the Form, and the Fwm has little 
significance without that content. In thia Croce is onu*' 
nently Hellenic. 

We would end this discussion with just a pasi^^ 
le'^treiice to some important aesthetic movements ^ 
England today. One is Alexander, the author of 
and Other Farms of Value, We have already referred 
to h‘m. Another is Clive Bell. Alexander does npi ^ 
plain the process of artistic creation. He takes 
to mean just a formal disposition of parts. It is Ihe 
pure expression of the artistic conscience. Thb 
according to Alexander, must be disinterested; which is 
what Croce also demands. Bell's “significant forip” is 
Croce's Expression. For Expression is not trup ' 

sion unless it is significant. Alexander and Bell fix their 
aiicniion on the work of art. For them, it exists in 
vacuo. But Croce looks at it from the artist’s itatidpAint^ 
frem the moment of its fir&t inception to ihe time ita 
final execution. Croce does not leave it there. He. 
analyses the nature of aesthetic enjoyment. The ve^mt*r 
.sive reader in his enjoyment is as wf^ll a poet. As in 
aesthetic creation the poet is all-important, so in aeatbe^*. 
tic enjoyment the reader stands very high in Crooe^l 
scheme. The reader must be well-equipped so that h© 
may respond whole-heartedly to the poet’s call Cro^ 
does never discuss what this equipment may T|lip 

involves what I. A. Richards calls* a reor«ar*kation of 
our mental make-up. This is a work for , 

Croce does not bother about these extra-te^ritorltl qiieSf": 
tions about art. He has no word to say about how 
to secure this mobility of the mind. He .iiey©r ^sctisses 
how to purge the soul and attain the pychfr©^iil$it©'»w 
which he always starts. That is a point of .weakness In 
Croce’s scheme. What he says comes to tins. %ivij me 
responsive minds; and 111 show you . 
process means” Wh^ to resimneivV mlAds^; 
soeplic migte ask. 
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liigratioii of Hizidui from Eastern Bengal began 
o^r the Mbakhali atrocities (October 1946) per- 
iPiratQd by tbe Muh^madans under the leader^ip 
Crf Ohplam Sarwar, with tacit approval of the League 
Ministry in power at Calcutta. The tempo increased 
ifiMr Ihe Partiiioii of India. On the other side of 
Bidig; the B^dus and the Sikhs were massacred, 
'gnd eapelled wholesale from Western Pakistan 
tit B^agal the expulsiop was not wholesale for 

IpjUlr 0t tSFenge by the Hindus in Calcutta. In the 
QilMitg ripta» organified under the auspices of the 
Ii^npie MinieW, at first, the Hindus suffered most, 
tan Bttadp retaliation mounted fast and surpassed the 
MMw eibrt. Most of the Muslim leaders of goondaa 
ware hilled and thus the sword-arm of the Mushme 
was iprohtaif And Calcutta was the brain-centre, just 
tiies^ ^ tduslim India. It was not merely the 
preeeipSbe of Mahatma Gandhi at Calcutta which 
ma4e the Muelims throw open the Nakhoda mosque 
to tike ^Plndus and fraternise with them during 
iBe ll^ikMinience week, but fear of retaliation at 
Bewiaghgtta and other places. As soon as the 


be it Central or iProvincial, to publil^i it gt iA 
date, and invite public discussion on the mSattar.'^^ 
Let us now give the statistics with oUr intertiThW* 
tion of the same. We may be wrong, but the fOOtk 
being there let the pfiblic judge .for themselves. 

The migration from Eastern Bengal began With 
the Noakhali atrocities and increased in volume after 
the Partition of India. Up to the time of the SuTFoy 
the distribution of refugee population by period of 
migration is as follows : 

Table I 

No. of pre-partition migrants 1,71,248 12.8 per cent 

No. of post-partition migrants 11,64,099 87. „ 

Total No. of persons in all 
refugee families living m 
W. Bengal during survey 18,35,347 
Partition has produced an effect, which even the 
Noakhali atrocities failed to do. 

The following table is almost self-explanatory. 
It shows the distribution of refugee families with 
reference to the number of families which have come 


dl Muslim India were peacefully removed out 
ot ^i(3aloUtta the oppression, slow but systematic, of 
thi Btaiius in Eastern Bengal began, and it has now 
i^intataSfijSd. < I I I 

iStelpgees began to pour in West Bengal, especially 
to Idataitta. The East Bengal Government said the 
iteibta of emigrants to be 2 lakhs; while some pub- 
lic estimated the number to be some 30 lakhs. 

Bk situation Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru suggested 

g Sj. Eshitish Chandra Neogi came down 

^ in April 1948 and organised a survey of 

m The task was entrusted to Sj. Nihar. 

C)hgklgvarty, the best man available to the 
Government. He made a thorough enquiry 
in tSiC stoning of WS, and finished by September 
lINBt s^ sidnnitted the Report to the Govemment 


0^ Mttob it tbe Iniah-hush policy of our rulers, 
jbotb wd ProvinoUl, that the Report and the 

the light of the day in West 
;ep<^ is somehow available in the 
It 9 said that during one of the 
betireen the Chief ^retaries of 
East Bengal, tea copies of that 
to the East Eeapl Government. 
, aseund one ^ 'iliMe, and we 
»M» ihAts found hr $uiVey and 
!g«r ipiddio attentitm in (he mattet 
sgieetAdly ie«aeat tha Geaaraaa^, 


m whole or pgrt. ^ 

Table II 

No, oj Rejugee Families 
Wholly in West Bengal 

during survey 1,65,267 67.0 per cent 

With part in Pakistan 

during survey 81,296 33.0 „ 

Total 2,46,663 100 

Number of persons per refugee family living in 
West Bengal =6.4. In 1941 the number of persons 
per house living in East Bengal was 5.75. This means 
that some portion of the family, especially helpless 
dependents have been left behind. See Table VI apd 
our observations in this connection. The disproportion 
in sex cannot but be due to the fact *thafc wixJpWi 
and women-folk have been left behind. It is nol» 
merely’ that a portion of the family consisting of both 
males and females has been left behind to look Mtor 
the family property and take Care of the home. 

In Table III is shown the distribution of 
families by community. 


Caste Hindus 
Scheduled Caste 

Muslima 


Tabud III 
No, of FtmiVos 

mm 

«0 


Bi tike uatund peiniiililmi of 
coodxMito tike Bfhdvl mi 
oemme WM m foltewf : 


SO. I 

• i 

* • ^ A 

' WStfJP 




_____ . 

-a :{f:t 

ff wS aSBOise th^ half of those who have 
nq^.mttmiad ^beir oaatiy ’in 1941 are caste Hindus, 
the^.^tal would be 83 lalchs; df whom 12 lakhs have 
alfeadj^ to^rated to West Bengal, w., morQ thazi 
oaj^th ha^e come here. We wish the Svirvey had 
rofmr^^d castes of the migrants. 36 per cent of the 
Bra hm i n s, 65 per cent of the Kayasthas and nearly 
60 Per cent of the Baidyas are in Eastern Bengal. 
So fa^ as our experience goes these castes have moved 
to W^st Bengal almost wholesale, especially the 
Baidyas and Brahmans. Why this is so, we do not 
know and we should not hazard a guess. 

Home Districts of Refugee and Direction of the 
movement is shown in Table IV below. As it would 
be tiresome to give details by administrative districts, 
we give below only an over-all picture. 

Table IV 

r rom Diviaion in Per cent movement to Divisions 
Eastern Pakistan in West Bengal 



(New) Presidency Div. 

Burdwan 

Presidency Div, 

South of 
Padma 

North of 
Padma 

Division 

88.0 

2.1 

9.9 

Rajshahi Div. 

42.7 

47.1 

10.2 

Dacca Div. 

77.8 

8.2 

14.0 

Chittagong Div, 

70.7 

2.5 

26.8 


As 65.8 per cent and 14.7 per cent of the Refu- 
gees are found in Calcutta and 24-Parganas it would 
be interesting to note from which part of Eastern 
Pakistan they have come. 

Tabus V 

'■Percentage distribution of Refugee families coming 
each district of Eastern Pakistan and Western 
Pakistan^ (i.e., percentage of all Refugees from the 
units found in — ) 

Total number 


Ku^a , 

JesBore 

Khttliniw 

Bait l>inajpur 
Jalpaiguri 

Bogira 

Pafa^ 

Mialdah 

mock 

fStlt*.: 

Blurt*. 


24-Parganas 

Calcutta 

of Refugeoj 


families from — 

7.9 

13.6 

9,998 

29.9 

38.0 

16,310 

24.2 

68.8 

11,682 

6.1 

18.6 

2,938 

0.1 

2.3 

3,069 

« • 

, , 

167 

6.6 

24.1 

1,785 

10;8 

38.0 

1,077 

11.6 

41.6 

6,309 

12.1 

5.6 

277 

16.3 * 

62.9 

69,696 

» 15.9 

42.3 

11,199 

14,7 

67.1 

41364 

.17,7. 

60.9 


15.7 

60.2 

um 

7.6 

42.8 

16360 

- 11.4 

68;4 

5350 

i , 

V 

7 j , 


'JrttjMb.dUt Art .voboM of intHliHWl^w h .. 

g;t«Btrt>drta:.fiw ^dHaUirtk «f Duaeu Divunm, 

BW vaem ocmrtodbdad in Caihmttk. IJie cauie td tUl'' 

■fnrt^rtnwilA l>e .wfjfBlyefeirtrt' 

The foltowiiii 4U>1 m an aelf-eiiflanatoiy: itiiqr 
reveal croeeaectioBS of 4he eooial aopect of the Befugee 
prdbUm. 


Male 


Tabub VI 

Persons who have completed tha age of 14 
have been taken as Ad^lUe, 


UuftnlSf 


7e6 


* aiiid 5.4 
7.7 


50.0 

44.5 


Adult 

4,49,648 


Child 

Female — 

2,69,651 


Adult 

3,60,670 


Child 

2,66,378 

1».1% 

Total 

1336347 


The sex-proportion 

is thus 866 

f«nales to 3909 


males. In 1941 the sex-proportion in Rast Benigal 
of the order of 929 among the Hindus. This 
that widows and other helpless females have'' hiSSIl 
left behind. This does Aot speak Well of the IMfaif 
gees, especially in view of the facts stated in l^le XV 
and the systematic abduction of women in the pasti ' 
The consequence of the migration of males has hii^ 
increased in abductions in areas, where there was 
e.g., Kusthia. 

Tabm vn 


Percentage of — 
Earners 

Students 

Others 


49.1 






Table VIII 

Distnbution of Rejugee population in West Bengti 
by academic qualification. 

Illiterate 4,10372 (80.8%) 

Literate up to Class X 7,80,420 (58.4%) 

Matriculate and above but not 

graduate 1,12,788 (8.6%) 

Graduate and above 26,020 (1.9%) 

Other standard like Pandits, ■ 

Astrologers, etc. 6,040 (0.4%) 

In Table IX the distribution of, Refugee eaufodei 
or those employable by education is shown. 

Table is more important than Table VIH; Fdr wlW 
Table VIII shows that the cream (educatiooild^ 
socially) of the Hindu population 6f 
is coming to West Bengal leaving the pOoM sMr 
badtward classes leaderless and m6re helplettr, 

IX i^Dws the number empIoyatO^'l If aU df tl^ 
to be employed in Government snd^ 
bodies, like the CalbuttS Odipoii^on, then 
be no' room for ang gsntfn# WM BengtH 
for g&tgs together to oool4 •' 


, Oeto; 

ff^mm imu ^ JMii»' Sairda^ F»M, nili 
1)|M of ^vkiiCtiJS^ We 0 t leagftl' z»i»t pxo« 
the refugees, fog thgf m fmte *Ngt<oJMJtawi/ 
AsBam, Bil^atr aod OiMa are ftee to difva out even 
tko domieiled Bengaleetui? Calcutta Port Commioatoters 
are to employ SindW and Rajagopalachariar'g fellow 
provincials, for we are all Indians first and Bengalees 
last. So West Bengal must provide for all the Refu- 
geeSy even though her own sons may starve I Has 
this aspect of t^e question been considered by the 
fortune-hunters of the Congress for the Ministry ? 

%. Minister of the Suhrawardy Admmisi ration told 
US that 80 per cent of the Hindus employed under the 
United Government of Bengal came from Lord Mount- 
Iia4ttj^*8 Motional' East Bengal (i.c., East Bengal be- 
fosa the Radcliffe award consisting of Muslim majority 
AilAete only) ; and all of them have opted out 
for West Bengal. We believe it to be true; we hope 
ii|4iie interests of West Bengal to be wrong. Will the 
West Bengal Ministry publish the truth, showing the 
nuiBhler of Hindu and Muslim employees district by 
diftdot. Will some Hindu West Bengal MX.A. inter- 
pnHate cm the aubjeet? 

If the truth be anything approaching what we 
have heard the position of West Bengalees is deplor- 
sMe indeed. It cannot be contended that East Bengal 
Mtndtts arO superior to the West Bengal Hindus. 
Ammngst religious leaders. Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
Rama Ktishzia Paramhansa Dev and Vivekananda 
are all West Bengallers; in the field of hterature 
lewa^andra Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
Babbdranath Tagore, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee are all 
West Bengallers; in politics Ram Gopal Ghosh, W. C. 
Bonnerjee, Surendra Nath Banerjea, Subhas Chandta 
Bose are all West Bengallers; in law Sir Rash Behari 
Oherii, ^the most brilliant product of British Themis 
on In^ii soir, Sir S. P. Si^a (later on Lord Sinha), 
Bir Nripendra Nath Sircar are all Western Bengallers; 
ae judges no country or community can show men 
like Dwarka Nath Mitter, Sir Gporoodas Banerjea and 
Sir Asbutosh Mookerjee, all of whom are West Ben- 
gallers; in medicine West Bengal can show Dr. Goodeve 
Sufjya CoOmar Chakravarty, Dr. Mohendra Lai Sarkar 
an^ Nilratan Sircar; in journalism there is Harish 
Mul^erjea, Kali Prasanna Kabyavisharad and Rama- 
imuda Chatterjee; in Engineering there is Nilmoney 
hfitfer end Sir Rajendra Nath Mogkerjea; in archaoe- 
kuKf one can compare with Raja Rajendra Lall 
lilllira pt Befchal Das Banerjea. We have confined 
ispmelres to tjiose Vho are dead only. We do not 
no Eaet Bengaller was and is an eminent 
1 1 but what we do assert is that a West Bengaller 
.etiual of any Indian. Why then thig paucity 
^vemment servants? Since kiyaRy to the 
the QO^ispquent baek-ntairs influence are 
past, a iuUstiop should be put to sud^ 





Mdiidationat , 

Q^ification 



Illiterate * 

u.m 


Literate ^ 

School education but ^ 



under-Matric ' • 

2J»,7!0 


Matriculates, Junior Cambridge, etc. 
I. A., I.^., I. Com., Senior 

«rfm 

iiM 

Cambridge, etc. 


4.10 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., etc. 

i4.m 

o.ag 

M.A., M.Sc., etc. 

Trained teachers (L.T., B.T., 

2,455 

0.62 

B.Ed., etc.) 

863 

0.22 

Muktears. Pleaders, Bts., etc. 

L.M F., M.B., Kavirajas of some 

2,214 

,0.67 

standing 

PiactiPirig M('dical practitioners of 
different schools not avered by 

1,371 

0.34 

L M F , M B or Kaviraja 
Compounders, Nurses, Sanitary 

2,642 

0.67 

Inspectors, etc. 

Accountants, Auditors, Steno- 

1,67» 

0.42 

graphers, etc. 

Electnc, Motor, Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering, Survey and allied 

241 

0.06 

branches 

3,047 

0.76 

Misc. Diploma and Certificates 

784 

0.20 

No records 

1,172. 

0.20 


3,98,781 

100.0 


The difference between Table VIII and Table IX 
is due to the fact that the former includes old and 
decrepit persons, retired pensioners, and women. 

The following Table X is more important, showing 
the occupation of the Refugees after migration, 

{See Table X) , 

Our comments on Table X are merely introductory ; 
they cannot be, for want of other necessary materials, 
be helpful or analytical. 

The numbers of service-holders in the three cate- 
gories high, middle and petty services before migration 
were 2,386; 66,789; and 76,998 totalling 1,36,178. After 
migration, the numbers of those wh5 have .secured 
services— high, middle and petty are 1,641; 50,168 aiMl 
1,06,806 totalling 1,67,562 an increase of SIBfiOO 1 Tlie 
number of those who were mainly unemployed before 
migration was 82P00; and after migration l,87j0OO^ 
an increase of 65^000. 

Table XI shows the Distribution of Refugee egiugm 
by occupation before (migration. 'The oiwupatioiml 
distribution shown (in this Table) clearly indicate# ike 
socio^onomic status of the refugees. H&e 
Table <X1I) will show that by far the largMi, 
of Oie refugees come from educated mud 
middle Claes families who were dea^eudent UOt ^ )aud 
or isamial work but mostly on |bk4uess or preW^"^ 
deyg Khe Report. 


Occuipaiion ^ter miration 




*■ 'J&MM XI 

mtmm 

^ Moi>0 inigmtida 

A* Amcultutra^ ^ ^ 

Jl> Eeai lleceiveni ‘ 

3. Farmers (Aipri^pemsers) * 

B, Cultivators 11^ 

4. Cuitivatore-cttw-eliare-oroppers- 

cuni^s^SPFi^labmteTB 6,508 

5. Other agiiculture 0,044 


6 Agri. services 
7. Farm servants 


Sub-total 


Sub-total 


Total Agriculture 
Cottage Industry — 

1. Mason 

2. Tailors 

3. House builders 

4. Rice pounders 

5. Cane and bamboo workers 

6. Leather workers 

7. Signboard writers, painters and 
photographers 


Sub-total 

C. Cottage Industry as caste profeasiorir—- 

1. Modak 

2. Milkmen 

3. Blacksmiths 

4. Potters 

5. Carpenters ^ 

6. Gold and Silversmiths 

7. Weavers 


D. Ccuite profession — 

1. Washermen 

2. Barbers 

3. Fishermen 

4. Priests 

5. Others 


Sub-total 


E. Industrial sm^tcea— 


Sub-total 



1. High service 6S 

2. Middle service 1,432 

3. Skilled labour 647 

4. Unskilled labour 286 

Sub-total V 2y303 


Grand total of B, C, D and E 39,980 
Learned professions — 

1. Priests (vide 0 4) 

2. Allopath doctors with Degree or 

Diploma Ml > 

3. Do without Degree or Di^oma 1«2B8« 

4. Homeopaths, Kavirajs with Degree , 

or Diploma 

5 Do without Degree, Title, or 

Diploma 

6. Other medical (Compounders, Nurses^ ^ , 

Sanitary officers, etc,) 

7. TYained teachers W 

8. Others 4,167’ 

0. Practising Lawyers IM4 


10. Hi|dt service 

11. Mwum service 
U, Others 


Siib4ol«l^ 







0. 

h 418 

3. Big buidnew 5,189 

3. Small business 84,793 

,, ft Hawken 1,462 

#• Brokers 638 

8. Business, service and others 3^18 

Sub-total 75,966 

H; Transports 

1. Boatmen, carters, etc. 517 

2. Transport services 648 

3. Other transport 62 

Sub-total 1,227 

1. Services (not covered by services mentioned 

* before) — 

1, Higher Grades 1,751 

2. Medium services 52,764 

3, Petty services 69,654 

4. Domestic servants and others 1,771 

Sub-total 1,25,940 

J. Unemployed 82,345 

Grand total from A to J 3,98,781 

Table XII 


Distribution of Refugee earners by Sodo-econoimc 
groups. 

A> Socio-economic No. of earners Percentage 


groups 


Trade 

75,966 

19.05 

Learned professions 

17,555 

4.40 

High and Middle^ Industrial , 


services 

1,490 

0.37 

Rent-receivers and agricultural 


supervisers 

24,346 

6.11 

Agricultural services 

338 

0.09 

Signboard writers, photo- 



graphers, etc. 

289 

0.07 

Gold and Silver-smiths 

2,629 

0.66 

Priests 

2,304 

0.58 

Transport services 

648 

0.16 

Higher and medium services 54,515 

13.67 

60 per cent of persons holding 


petty services assumed 

as 


belonging to semi-educated 


middle-classes 

34,827 

8.73 

Sub-total 

2,14,907 

53.89 

B. All other classes 

1,01,529 

26.46 

0. Unemployed 

82,345 

20.65 

Total 

3,98,781 

100.0 


In this connection, in order to appreciate the nature 
of migration, the facts shown in Table XIII will be 
useful. In that Table percentage distribution of refugee 
families is shown by the income they were earning 
during survey, from all sources including that from 
properties left in Pakistan. 

‘It should be seen from above that persons in 
Group A, who can be easily assumed to come from 
educated and semi-educated middle-classes, constitute 
a veiy large section of the refugee earners and conse- 
<jUently"of the refugee population,” says the Report. 

^ We think to accommodate them. Muslim recruit- 
ment should be stopped and Scheduled Caste rccruit- 
tment reduced all over India so that they may be 
gradually gbloibed. 


Tabw XlII 

Percentage distribution of refugee famili^ by 
per family and per capita income per moiiih. 
Income groups^ 

Income Income per head Per cent of 


per not exceeding Refugees in 

family Rs. the group 

Up to Rs. 50 9.25 . 31.6 

Bs. 50 to Rs. 100 18.6 25.2 

Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 ' 27.84 14.8 

Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 37,3 8.4 

Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 65.5 9.1 

Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 74.0 4.7 

Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 92.(5 2.3 

Rs. 500 to Rs. 750 140.0 2.2 

Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,000 185.2 0.8 

Above Rs. 1,000 — 1,0 


100.0 

In the above, the income includes income derived 
from chanty and help of relatives but does not make 
allowance for indiicct help obtained by refugees by 
way of free food and accommodation by relatives. Even 
so, the position is alaimiiig. And this was in the 
autumn of 1948. What the position now is, who 
knows ? 

It is not for mere fun that the Refugees liave 
left their hearths and homes lu Eastern Paki>stan. The 
value of assets left by the Hindus and Sikhs in Wes- 
tern Pakistan has been oalcuhiTcd al Rs. 2,000 crorcs. 

The assets left by the Refugees up to September 
1948 is as follows : 


Tabli.: XIV 

No. of families 2.46,508 

Total Jan<l in acres 17,05,991 


Value of hinded pioperty 

lis. 

Per cent 
uf assets 

in tow n 

189,958,000 

4.5 

Business ei'iitro 

180,917,000 

4.3 

Village 

2,487,609,000 

59.5 

Total 2,S58,4vS-l,(K)0 

Value of Other A.s.s’f la 

08.3 

House and Building 

960,624,000 

23.0 

Furniture 

99.578,000 

2.4 

Utensils 

75,515,000 

L8 

Ornaments 

73,809,000 

1.8 

Domestic animals 

34,551,000 

0.8 

Stock-m-trade 

46.599,000 

1.1 

Appliances 

7,857,000 

0.2 

Others 

23,066,000 

0,6 

Total 

Rs. 1,321,099,000 

31. 7e 

Grand total 

R.S. 4,179,583,000 

100,0 


Tlie average per family assets left in Pakistan 
works out to Rs. 16.951. This means all the richer 
Hindus, especially the middle class Hindus have left 
Pakistan; and only those W'ho cannot afford to leave it 
are there. The value of assets left 'by the Refugeis 
in Eastern Pakistan up to the Survey is Rs. 418 crores. 
Since then there have been more migration; and 
more assets left by the Hindus. 

The volume of Muslim migration to Western 
Pakistan is not inconsiderable; and the assets left by 
them are estimated at Bs. 500 crores. But the volume 
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of migration of Muslims from Western Bengal to 
Eastern Pakistan is very small. The total number of 
such Muslim families is 1963, of whom 958 are from 
Murshidabad; 448 from. West Dinajpur and 331 from 
Calcutta. So far as the Murshidabad and Dinajpur 
Muslim emigrants are concerned we know them to 
be Bihar refugees settled there by the League Govern- 
ment. 

The reason for migration of the Hindus has been 
tabulated in the following Table XV : 

Taiut XV 

llciisons for mii^ralujn 

I^t a.sohs Pcu'futcKH' uf rcjugcdi cxnmim d 


Desire to live out sul 
Sf'clarjjin stair 

Appj'ehension of riots and 
dist urbances 

Apj>rchensiori of loss of life 
.and iiropt'rly 

Api'iclu'nsion of loss of means 
of livelihood 

Appr(‘hensjon of (lislKinour to 
wornen-folk 

Appreliension of dishonour to 
religion 

Apprr'lKUiMon of loss of 
culture 

Othf'r (oiihiig nut of Hindu 
ollieei.v, etc ) 


who gave rva^ons an (he Ivjt 
as the — 

Muslim 


1h 1 Hatton 

2url reason 

Jrtl reason 

3.0 

4.0 

2.5 

7 0 

10.0 

8.0 

2 ) f) 

22 0 

IS.O 

23 5 

27 0 

31.0 

3S.0 

31.0 

36.0 

1.5 

4.0 

3.5 

1 5 

1 0 

1.0 

2 0 

1.0 



1(K).0 100. (i 100.0 

An idf'a o( the i»light (jf tlu‘ lefugecs may be 
gathered from ihe following facts : 

Tajilk X\T 

Distiihiition of IIk' Refugee fiimili(‘s accoiding lo the* 
ty]'(''^ ol u'.-uleiicc llu'V occupied during Survey 




y*( u'i nfag* 


Dwii hiais(' 

7.3 


Kciih'd ijuaitei’s 

47. S 


Mi'.-^s and bu.irdiiig 

0.6 


\^'ilh relalivi’s 

9 5 


'Olliers 

0 5 




' 65.7 " 

Mixed types — 



Rented and relative 

1.7 


Rented and mens 

1.9 


Mess and relatives 

0.3 


Other combnialiuii 

28.7 


No recoul 

1.7 




" 34 ^ 



100.0-' 

Taull xvn 


Extent of dismlpgration of 

Refugee familieg 

No. of faiuikts nsidtug in — 

Percentage 

One place 


60.9 

Two idaces 


31.5 

Three places 


5.9 

More than three places 


1.0 

Even now 17.1 per icenl of 

llic Refugee 

families 

were willing lo return to P;ikistan if conditions ini- 

prove; but 82.9 per emit, were 

not w'llling to 

return 


at all. Why? Are they mere forliine-huntors; or are 
theirs some deeper cause or cau.^es ? 

According to the Survey, the condition of the 
Refugees was as follows : 


813 

66.7 per cent were living in starvation condition. 
32.3 per cent were just carrying on somehow 

7.0 per cent were living above want 

4.0 per cent were living in comfort 

What were the proportions before migration ? What 
is the economic condition of genuine West Bengal lera ? 
Are they much better placed ? 

The following Tgbles XVIII and XIX show why 
there is land-boom in Calcutta and suburban areas , 
Table XVIII 

Distribution of Refugee fiiinilie.s in West Bengal 
according to possession of landed property m India 
P(rrcntagt' No. oj Refugee jarnihes — 

Land imrchusiid before partilit)n of Bengal 3.5 
Land purchabed after partition of Bengal 13.2 
No land j.iirchabed 83.3 


100.0 

Of the Refugees 38.7 per cent desire to settle in 
24-Parganas and 26.3 per cent in Calcutta ; 6.9 per 
cent in Xadia and 6.2 per cent in Biirdwan. 

TJic following Table XIX shows the types of 
Governnumt help desired by them : 

Table XIX 

Distribution of Refugee families by types of 
Government help desired by them 

{N.B — 3'he percentage numbers are not mutually 
exclusive as some fami]ip.s have m some cases asked 


more than one kind of assistance) 

Per cent 

Land for liomsehold 

61.0 

Land for cultivation 

18.8 

Grant for house-building 

33.3 

Loan for hrmse-building 

7.9 

Loan for tiado 

40.1 

liOun for Induslry 

0,3 

l.oan for pi’ofo^-ion 

0.5 

Grant, for piofession 

1.0 

Seivice or oth(>r help 

32.6 

No helj) 

2.7 

Till' fact tlial icfugecs require he!)» 

does not mean 


that all id them, are meri' hangei.s-on. Thi're are 
families who are willing to invi'st nioniy; they rt'qum* 
help and guidance from hotli our grent leadeis and the 
Oovcrnii]''nts, tkmtral and Provincial. But all that our 
party-leaders are doing is to use them as political pawns 
in their scramble for power; or to exploit their misery 
m org.'inising proce.ssions, etc. 

The following Table XX shows the refeg’C 
families according to capacity of investment ; 

Tvhi.e XX 

Families willing to invest 
Trade Indus- Profes- Other 


Capacity and 
intent ’Oil of 


in — 
To'al 


invest m out 



trv 

si on 



I'p 

to R.!. 500 


7.3 

O.l 

0.1 

7.2 

14.7% 

Rs. 

501 to Rs, 

1000 

3 8 


0.0 

3.5 

7.3% 

Rs. 

1001 to Rs 

2000 

2 6 

o!6 

0.0 

2.6 

5.2% 

Rs. 

2001 to Rs 

5000 

2.7 


0.1 

2.5 

5 3% 

Rs. 

.5001 iiml ; 

ihove 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

2.87e 




17.7^ 


0.2 

’’ 16.8 

34.8% 

No 

investment 






65.2% 

Total investment offered 





in laklis 


612 

0.85 

6 

622 

124085 

P( rcentage 


49.3 

0.1 

0.5 

.50.1 

100.0 


We stop hero, and again urge the authorities to 
publish the Report entire. The 'Centre should bo more 
generous to West Bengal. 



TI1£ AFCHAN PEOPLE 


By Prof. MANORANJAN CHAUDHURI, Ma 


*‘We don't want to annox any of the territory between 
the Durand line and the Indus. All wo ask is that it 
should be free. It is Afghan territory; there were 
Afghans there in the days of Alexander the Great 
These observations were made by^the Afghan Ambassa- 
dor to Britain, Sardar Faiz Khan. Consequent upon 
an agrcemcnl rcaehed between llie Amir and the 
British Government, the Durand line W’as created in 
1895, separating about 55 million Pathiins from the 
Afghan territory, an event that sowed the staal of the 
present Pak-Afghan disimlc. Sir William P. Barton, 
who served as a political officer, in the fori‘ign and 
political department of tlie Go\oninient of India, 
writes : 

“In the country hf'lwcf'ii the Indii.^ and llu* Per- 
sian and Bussiau boi-dors thf' I'leuominant 
in the population is J’athan or Alglian of Tuiko- 
Iranian origin, speaking a language more or less akin 
to P(n’sian w'llh a hn^loiy, ii-aditiou, cullure and 
religion lenuile from I lie cunTiits of Indian, and 
especially of Hindu life.’’“ 

In reality, the most important clement in the popu- 
lation of the North-West Frontier Province is th(' 
Afghan— a fact wdiich makes a strong ease for the for- 
mation of Patlumistan in that area Afghanistan furni- 
shes a conspicuous example of the ethnic; and linguis- 
tic diversity in Asia. Yet she has ever maintained her 
national solidarity amidst all chaos and cilamities. 
An analysis of the different racial elements in the 
Afghnn poi)uialion will be attempted in the following 
lines. 

The Afghans claim themselves to be Ben-i-lsrael, 
(Anihtc, .c'hildren of Israel) and trace their descent 
from king Saul (whom they call by the Mahomedan 
corruption Taint) througli a son to whom they ascribt* 
the name of Jeremiah, who again had a son called 
Afghana. Only nine years after Prophet Muhammad’s 
proclamation, the Afghans sent a deputation to Medina 
headed by Kais, a wise and holy man. All the mem- 
bers of this mission became zealous converts, and wiien 
they returned, they converted their own eouiitrymen 
to Mahomedanism. From Kai.s and his three sons, 
the whole of the genuine Afghans claim descent. Early 
chroniclers of Afghanistan hold this view. The famous 
historian Ferishta also says that he has read tliat the 
Afghans descended from the captains of the race of 
Pharaoh. There arc also other views. 

With Ahmed Shah Durani's announcement of the in- 
do]>end('nc(‘ of his Stale, the Afghans have styled them- 
selves as Durani. It must be remembered in this con- 
nection that the term Afghan really applies to one 
section of the people though however it is the domi- 
nant seiction. They arc principally inhabitants of 
Kandahar and the adjacent areas extending up to 
Soistan and to tlu' lairder of the Herat valley. East- 
ward they spread across the Afghan border into the 

1. Amnta Bazar Patrika, ilated Calcutta, Friday, June 24, 1949. 

2. Geographical Magazine, July, 1942 


Toba highlands, north of the Khojak, where they are 
represented by Achakzai and Sadotzai clans. They are 
found in the Kabul districts as Barakzais (the AmiPs 
clan) and as Mahmundzai and Tusufzai, They occupy 
the hills north of the Kabul river, Bajnor, Swat Buner 
and part of the Peshawar plains. Differeut tribes in 
Afghanistan cl.aim different origin, but on the Indian 
frontier any inhabitant of Afghanistan is known as 
Afglian. 

The Pnklitiius or Pat bans an; the next, dominant 
people in Afgliani.stan after the Afghans. They repre- 
sent a vanoly of tribes and many of them arc said to 
be of Indian origin. They dwell in the hilly regions 
along the Bniisli frontier. To the south of the Khyber 
and Pe.shawar, the highlands aie occupied by tJic A.fridi 
Jowaki and Orakzai clans. North of the Goinal, the 
Patlian hills are inhabited by the Toris of the Kurrani, 
the Dawaris of Tochi and the Wazirs of Wazinslan. 
The Khattak and Bangiish clans inhabit tlie Kohat 
district. Hence l^alliL^ns are found on boLli sule.s of the 
border. The Ghilzais an; reckoin d as Palhaiis, though 
they are also conni’cted with the Afghans. They have 
howevoi a dishncL origin. 'I'lny only claim ties of faith 
and affinity of language with other Afghan people. 
The Ghilzais are famous for their military strength, 
courage and commercial enterprise. Many Ghilzai 
chiefs are jiioininent Afghan leaders. They hold ex- 
tensive sway over tlic trade between Ghazni and the 
Indian jilains. They come down to the plaias in the 
cold weatlicT and return again to the hills before the 
summer-heat seds in. Angus Hamillou observes in his 
travel liook on Afghanistan : 

“Dunng the winliT moiilhs t]iou,-,and.s of tliem 
circulate Ihiough tli(' faitlieM dislricts of the Penin- 
sula, wheie it not iiifnMiiKuitly ha]'peiis that Ihcy 
pro\e to be troubh'some if not daiigerou*^ visitors. 

“Undi'ilying the prodoininanl Afghan and Ghilzai 
elenienl.s in Afghan ethnograpliy, lh('re is the Tazik, 
who reprc'seiiting tlie original Pel^]Lln pos.s’e.<3sors ol 
the soil, .still speaks his mother tongue.’' 

Tlierc is no diaarth of 'pure Persians in Afghani.stan, 
sueli as the Kizil Ba.shis of Kabul and the Nao-shirwan.s 
of Kharan. 

TJie Mongol Hazaras rank next in .importance to 
the Tajik.s. They .«ii(‘ak a Persian dialect and belong 
kL the Shiah .‘^ect of Mahomedans. They mainly li\'C 
in the highlands of the upper Helmond valley, spread- 
ing througli the country between Kabul and Herat as 
well as into a .strip of territory on the frontier slope's 
of the Hindukiish. In the western provinces they are 
known as Hazaras, and the same people are known as 
Jamshidis, Taimanis and Fezoskhois in other districts 
They are, howe'ver, distinguished by the territory they 
oecujiy. Pure Mongolian, s as they arc, they have, un- 
influenced by their .surroundings, retained their racial 
chat act erislies in full. 

*Tn Afghan Turkistan, the Tazik is allied with 
the Uzbek and Turcoman, the chief Turcoman Tribe.s 
left to Afghan rule, being the Alieli of the Daolqta- 
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bad. Andkhui and the Ersaris of the Khwaja iSalar 
seciion of the Oxus frontier. Orifeiuully inbboi> and 
raidons, Ihoy have now boaten thf ir .s\vord>= into 
plough-hh tires and coneern themselves with agneal- 
tiinil pursuits.” 

An analysis of the different racial olenients in the 
land will show that no other lace in Afglianmtan is 
identical in phy.si(;al type, speech, religion, culture and 
political aspiration with \he Afghans. The Duianis, the 
Gliilzais, the Wazirs, the Afridis, the Mongol.'^, the 
Iviohniands, and the Jusafrais — each rep’osent.s a dis- 
lincl. coniinuniiy and separate intere.^t. Ahmad »Shah 
Duraiii endeii voured to give a national iiTiporlaiice to 
his’ Inhe and cidh'd tlie inhabitants of the land ‘‘Bar- 
J3uranis.” His attempts to .seek uni<\ in uh tilogy 
:uiiid:,|. diversity of meial eh'nu'uts .succeedc'd in this 
.‘•a'liMi that cl('spite reT^i'aled fuieign agirii"s'ion> the 
people of Afgluiiii'taiJ have maintained their distinct 
fiilture, distinct. su}»eriorily and disUiicl i!uli\ iduahty. 

Th(' Afghan has a tine figure, aquiline no^c and fair 
complexion. Hospitable in nature, the Afghan i.s 
smiling and courteous to his guests. He is every inch 
a soldier. Though sober and stern, sometimes he is 
\'ery cruel. The cultivators are skilled irrigators and 


the Ghilzais are specially skilled in building under- 
ground water chanriehs (Karez). d'lu' Afghans Jive 
mainly in \'illage9. Generally they leave the cottage 
industry in the hands of the subject races. Afghanistan 
IS a stronghold of Islam, majority of the people be- 
longing to the Sunni sect, other.s are Siiia.s Tlie 
Kahi'M arc' non-Mohammedans living in Kafinstan. 

Tlie otheial language of Afghanistan i.s Persian, 
which i.s also the? vernacular of the people living west 
of (he IleJmund. Pushtu is s?i)oken mainly by the 
people' towards the east. Pc'ople in the north speak 
in 'J’uiki aUo. The Afghans have a iieh literal lire. 
Tlie oldest tieatise is written in Pu.shhi about the con- 
(|U('t ol Shaikt Mall, a chief of iJie Viisafrais. Kaju 
Khan became the chief of the clan in 1194. Duiirig his 
reign Bn mil aiul Paiij Kara wori' completely con- 
quered and he wrote a history of the same. Of all the 
Afgluin ]>ocls Abdur Ibiliman who livtid m the 17th 
cenruiy, is the best-kiiowm poet among scholars out- 
side Afghanistan. Khusal Kiian is another poet who 
fiourifahed in the times of Aurangzeb. 

Afghanistan furnishes a bright example of a State, 
strong and united, despite wide ethnic differences. 


:0 

PATHANS AND PATHANISTHAN 

By JYcmRMOY ROY 


4'ue pHthan^ inhabiting a region where meet the lhi‘oc 
great eulture.s of .\.<]a — Indian, Iraniim and Ghinese, 
Iiliile a ha.s.e racial stock l*v llK'mselvc'^. They 
qncad over an aita hnmuled hy Soviet Kii-«>sin cn the 
iiorli (dun.i and Kashmir on llic iiorlli-en^l Afghanistan 
wod ban on the west, and I’aki^tan of wh c!i it forms a 
pun on the soiuh. Sir Mortimer Durand di\uled the 
land in 1W3 helw'cen .Af^shaiiisi an and India h\ drawing 
an I regtdar line, called tlic DuramI line wfiich still 
1 rms the international fioniier, A oonimon ruhiire and 
PtiSlu language inair.lain the finidanienial umU) oj tlie 
ueo l.ving under two d'fTeTenl diitlioriK»*s. tl.e 7 

millions of Pal harm m<in’ tliaii 3 ni II on- live > n tin* side 
of Pakistan ami the rest remajn on the olhei •-id.- the 
Durand line. 4 he Afridis Mahmuds, Wa/ rs and Ahe 
•' mds are the major Palhan grou[>.s dwellnig williin the 
' ■niiory <»f Pak'stan. Tlu* geneial characleiis’.e of the 
’•m(‘ is that they arc intcii.sejy freedom-loving ;ind hate 
-ey kind of suhjeebon. Heme the BiLlisli sovereignty 
uve: tliis area was onlv nominal. .Sir (h»oige Cunnin- 
J-’b-nn, the latest Briti.sh Govenioi' of the North-West 
I rontier Province, B&ys : 

“Our task during the Rriti.sh rule in dealng with 
the iuciependent tiilies was largely jii'it a maiter ol 
niak.ng persofial mmtocts and friendship wbb indivi- 
dual tribesmen, of encouraging them traduig with 
settled districts, of giving them education nnd 
medical help wdienever they W'oiild am^epi it, and 
settling their jirivato anti tribal disputt's.*’ 

In spite of all efforts on the part of the British to 
friendship with these fieculom-lovlng Ptflhans, they 
extremely anti-British. In 1919 when A/ghanistan 
-Stacked Indit lome tribei gave mpport to the Afghan 


arm\. In \Va/iiiilan lhi« ‘support continued foi 2 oi 3 
years. 

'J'hc Alridis and Wazir.s played a great part in the 
11 n-co opeiation movement in 1930 when liagic inc dents 
at Peshawar and olhei districts eaused much excitement 
among lh(‘s(* peOjde 4 hey avt ngetl the hlood of the 
non-vi(d(‘nt n\'>i.slers by attacking military outposts and 
Ollier s'.raiegm plates. In the negoiialnms foi peace 
they deniandctl the itdea.'-e ot Bad'-liah Khan and 
Cfaiidhiji 

Due to n ligious groiiiul.s and extreme anli-British 
Veli.igs j'allian-. I .ok favourably to Xfglian’.stan. Many 
indiv ui’ial.s on the ca.stern s:dt' of the Durand line always 
“ma ntain eonnechon wi?h tlie Vfgiiaii aiilhoiily'’ and 
tliey take jiride in it. But this pro-Afghan feeling does 
not mean that tlicv picfer Afgh.an .sovereignU t)n 
sevrial uecasiuiis they iesent*'d and le-i'-’ecl Vfghan 
intervenlon. 

Demand i-or PA'IH^^lsT^^ 

Tire voice for an anlonomoiis? Pii^iu '^peaking land 
was firsi rai.^ed in Ala}’ 1947 by the Red Shirt leader 

Badsha Khan. The idea could not materialise 

due lo ihe e rinmiou of lhiki‘-laii m die next August 
(1947). In July 1947, while the tr.ansft'i* of power w\as 
being ] -repaved the Afghan Government laid claim to 
a iiiajoi part of the tciiitory Ix'lwecn ihc Durand line 

and ihc Indu oa the giound lliat it not Br.lish hut 

'Vfghan. Pakis’an opiKi'^cd thi*^ and claimed tlx' aoai 
herself. The dispute over the area has not yel met 

with a sati'faetory solution. 4’hc Afghan tcriional 
claim beyond the Durand line has been replaced by the 
demand for an independent Fathaniatan, Afghaniatan'e 
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permanent delegate to the United Nations, Sardar Abdul 
Hamid Khin Aziz said : 

“Pathan? of the tiibal area and the North-West 
Frontier Province were racially, culturally and by 
language a compleldy different political entity from 
the rest of Pakistan. They have always been independf 
ent and have recently raised the flag of free 
Pttkhro mis'an. They are qu.te capable of leading an 
Ind^pendmt existence.” 

The Afghan Government is actively sympathetic 
towards their demand for a Pathanistan. It has been 
declared by the A'lfghari Parliament that Afghanistan does 
not recognise the Durand line and the agreements or pacts 
ccncerning the Tndo I'lakistan sub-( oniinent made with Bri- 
tain as the British had left India. Keport<? f'om Karachi 
said that Afghanistan had moved two divisions of 
infantry and some ot ii& ar forte to a plac(‘ on the 
Pak-Afghan border. It is also stated that men of a 
particular age group have been called up to give* moral 
supporl to anti-Pakistan activities on the Pakistan side 
of the Durand line. 

It is often argued by the PakVian Government that 
the Palhaiis during the time of the format on of Pakistan 
declared their intention to remain within Pakistan and 
hence the demand for a free Pallianisian has no real 
ground. Sir George Cunningham, f irmer British Governor 
of the North-West Frontier Province, toured the tribal 
territory and interfiew'ed the jirgas of all the big tribes. 
In his own words : 

“Without exception they staled that they were part 
of Pakistan. This agreement was ratified by the 
Pakistan Government and has been rc-affirmed by both 
■ the parties.” 

But Kabul objected to such agreement, wdiich in their 
opinion was ^‘brought about by economic force” and 
“docs not represent the free will of the tribes 
concerned.” 

It is relevant to note that the Afghan policy towards 
the Pathans is not wdiolly a disinlcreslcd one. The late 
King Nadir Shah of llu‘ present Afghan dynasty owed 
his success to tribal suppoit from both sides of the 
Durand line when hi* wais fighting for the throne 
against Baeclia Sagao m 1930. Heiieeforlh the stability 
of the throne depends largi'ly on continued support of 
all the Pathans. This is why tlie luesent king Nahir 
Shah and his advisers are concerned (o strengthen the 
ties that bind them and their blood brothers. That 
is why in the tribal territory, they want to sec an 
autonomous state of Pathanistan. 

The attitude of Pakistan is very stiff regarding the 
formation of “Pathanistan.” J. C. Kumarappa, commjs- 
sioned by the Congress before partition after a thorough 
investigation found traces of gold, silver, iron, coal, 
sulphur, lead, antimony, copper, nitre ores and oil in 
this tribal area. Hence Pakistan cannot so easily yield 
to part with a territory so rich in mineral resources. 

Tlic movement for Pathanistan has caused much ten- 
sion between the Pakij^Lan and the Afghan Governments. 
Pakistan also is not sitting idle. liecently Kabul Radio 
accused Pakistan planes for having dropped bombs within 


the Afghan lerriloiy. The matter after investigation by a 
joint l^ak-Afghan Commission has been found to be true 
and the Pakistan Government has agreed lo compensate 
the uanuige caused by b mbing. 

W^c possess a \ery meagre information regarding the 
leal altitude of the Pathans towards the fo' matron of a 
i*athan State. The situation icpiesenlcd by the press 
seems to us to bo a game between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. For tlio Pathans have no organ lo focus 
their feelings. Tin* i^opular leaders like Badshah Khan 
who first raised the di'iiiaiid W’err thrown inside the 
prison bars by the Pakistan Government immediately 
after the formation of Pakistan The Fakir of Ipi, the 
leader of the Wazirs, always chalhmgod the British 
aiithoriiies il. the frontier aiul fouglit in Mippor,t of 
the Indian Nationalist forces. It is heard that the 
Fakir is op])Osed to the i>resent Pakistan Government 
because according to him Pakistan finds its strength 
in Hnlain and i- following ihe same Bnt'sh ]>olicy 
iciiarding the ficil.a. Ihe oliinal Aljihan agen* y has 
icieiilJy claimcil that 

“A number uf Mahks and. Khan'i in the tribal area 
of Bajaiir lying ijolween Pak-'vian and Afgluinistan have 
hoisted the ilag^ id independent PakUiunislan un their 
residences and dechircd ihemscbes independent.” 
Though wc may or niav nui believe in these reports, 
il is a fact e\:‘ii admitied by the Biilish rulers that the 
Pathans led in fact an independent ^Nay of life and the 
occupying p anci hai'. no loriuol over them. This is a 
sufficient argument against iho’se wlio are pretending lo 
assume the guardian’s role over this tribal territory. 

The division of the Past u -■peaking people between 
Afghanistan and British India on the basis of the 
Durand line was arbitrary and absolutely devoid of any 
principle. Both gcog aphy and culture favour the lorma- 
tion of a sc]»aratc Pathanistan. Bill in that case also the 
wall of the people IS the most iiiiiiortaiit factor to, 
receive first eoiisidcration. If a separate state of 
Pakistan could bi* formed by the division of India 
according to tlic Avill of tin* followers of the Muslim 
League then there is not much reason in resisting the 
formation of an autonomous Pathan State if demanded 
by the majority of the tribesmen in the tribal area. 

The tension over this issue helweeri Afghanistan and 
Pakistan is daily mounting. The matter is very delicate 
and should bi* carefully handled in time before it comes 
to a breaking paint. Further delay may add undesirable 
complications. Russia will not leave this opportunity 
of applying her method of peaceful penetration in 
this tribal zone veiy near to her boundary. Any way 
there is no reason to keep the same Afghan people divided 
under two different au harities. If the Pathans want to 
remain free, tlicn there is no justification on whatever 
ground to deny it to them. Bui if after a thorough 
investigation of all facts it is found that they are unable 
to form and conduct the affairs of a Govemment without 
any assistance then the guidance of the U.K.O 
should be more welcome th'*^ll Pt any other individua’ 
ppwer, 



THE ECONOMICS OF FOOD SUFFICIENCY 

By S. K. DEY, 

Secretary to the Wesi^ Bengal Government, Agriculture and Irrigation Department 


There is dauger in being too close to a problem. The 
larger setting in which it occurs may escape the view 
mid the right solution llius evade the underwStanding* 
The pressure of mounting demand on food supplies is 
acute and urgent enough m all conscience. There is 
also sudden aw^arenoss of the threat of early cessation of 
foreign assistance, A frantic search foi desperate expe- 
dients to make good the estimated deticiL is only natural 
under the circumstaiice.s. i!>uch an altitude may. liow- 
t'\er, easily lead to a neglect of basic issues, and by 
contining action 1 o superie lal luea.-un's, \vlii<’h do not 
loiuli the rooi.-j ol the inobltMi, pile up only gieiter 
U‘S in liie end. 

ll by persi.^lent lefie^cJ to faci' aial ta<'kle funda- 
a.'eiUai dei('( I.** ol oiii e^’onojiiic hitiialion that \ve ha\e 
.11 lived at oui pieM'iil stale. Tli.‘ sborlage of (‘leii'enial 
i.ccessilies we .‘ire now (‘Xpt'iK'iicing i.>. Ijy no m(vin> a 
Dolt fumi the biu('. It was and could have hc'cn fore- 
i^Leii a long tune ago It i* thr lAiivine inamlostation 
ol our growing pu\eiiy. It would b'e inisle.iding, ihcue- 
lore, to think of the tood piubjem m i.-olation. In a 
deep and signilieant sense, tin'rc is no food I'robh'n, nor 
mi agncullural 'iTobiern, nor the problem ol indu.'^trial 
de' elo])ment. 'J'hej'o i.s only the gLUcnil problem of 
poverty, arising out of ocononiic backwardness, of which 
ihese are paiticular aspects, iiilly intelligible and tract- 
able only when tnmti'd as inuts of the whole. 

\Vt' shall perceive this truth if we pursue the solu- 
tuni of our particular crisis willi logical consistency to 
the end. 

The ta^Ls of increased food production, a> w’ell as the 
measures recpiired ior then iieeomplishincmt, can be most 
];rc)titably gi imped under three sejiarate categories. 
riicM', ill the order m w'hich they ap}>ear to the \icw', 
iiia.v be conviMuently d<'seiibed as li’chnological. organ- 
uationai and psycliological. 

Technologu'al shortiminings in our euliivation pro- 
c('ss leap most putininently to the (\ve. Tin* <*onsider- 
abl^' higher yield of crops adnevefl in other countins 
'’e(]uires no substantiation bj a ])arade of .statistics This 
1-^ ascribed t,o jnt en>iv(' exploitation of land thiough the 
more Vlaboiate use of scienlitie aids to field labour, 
^(‘digree seeds, controlled water supply, copious 
niaiiuring or application of chemical ingn'dients to the 
i'oil and the use of mechamcal cciuipment arc 
the four main props of this programme, \vl ich com- 
mands universal advocacy and is pressed with oarticular 
vehemence by technicians and scientific experts. The 
mtroduction of thc.so measures would result demon- 
strably and directly in a rise in the soil’s yield. S ill 
^hoy do not, gain wide currency. Since it vmuld be 
<ontrary to democratic profession to ascrilx' this to 
tmy perversity on th(‘ part of cultivalers, the fault is 
bclu.ved to lie wnth ih(' adiiiinistrativi' department of 
(Jovernment in charge of agricultural improvement. 
There is a great deal of talk of overhaul of the Exten- 


sion Service for this reason, because this is the branch 
of administration responsible for securing llic accept- 
ance by actual producers of the results of technical 
research. i | 

The Extension Service of the State Agriculture 
Department is undoubtedly far from perfect. Yet the 
fundamental reason for the lack of spread of improved 
technique does not lie in its deficiency. Two concrete 
instaiicc.-i will illu.strate the point. 

CoxThoi.LED Water Supply 

The huge, St Miigle fac'lor respuiisibh; for a satisfac- 
tory crop outiuni is timely and assured BUi)ply of water 
in adiapiate fpiantily AbM-nce of tliis facility must 
Kullify tlu' benefits derivable frcmi all other ingredients 
of good crop husbandry, such a.s quality seeds, rich 
manures and ('fhrMcnt implements, howmver excellent 
may be In u con.'^iderable measure the explanation 
of the pool le&ults obtaiiK'd from the service.^ and 
Mipphe.'s dhslnbuti'd under the Grow More Food cam- 
paign niu<l bi' traced to this defect in our farming 
t(‘( hnology. When it is remembered that no more than 
thirl eon per cent of the cropped area in West Bengal 
IS served by aitificial sources of irrigation, it will be 
clear how the yield obtained in the vaster area depend- 
ing entirely on the monsoon must influence the total 
haivest figures and completely blot out of the final 
piiM.ure any achievement which may have been registered 
in th(‘ aiea. of assiiied water .siqiiily. Do wdiat we will, 
our in’oduction continues to depend overwhelmingly 
uixm the c.ipnces of nature. 

Tlic greatest i tress in any technical plan for 
rnpm\rd luiniing for this reason rightly laid on the 
l)r()\isi(»n of controlled w'ater supply through installa- 
tion of artificial irrigation and drainage. It is worth 
1 oiing that ii’osi of iht projects proposed or executed 
tlo not (‘PNiiie any independence of monsoon supplies. 
It IS only the nece.ssarily few' long-term schemes of 
dam construction which aim at the impounding of 
inon.soon raiiiflall for gradual release acoordinjg to 
seasonal requirement. Most scheiiK's, large and small, 
liave to be content with the wadiT distribnlion of 
, whatever laiiifall occurs m a period by taking it to 
fw’lds beyond the reach of the natural^ water courses 
c.arrying this rainfall dowm. 1'hey are of limited value 
for this reason, although their importance to kharif 
crops is not negligible, particularly in years of uneven 
monsoon. , . ; J 

Cl'LTIV\TORS UnW’ILLING TO PaT 

D w'ill seem obvious that these installations ought 
to be ('xteuded to cover the entire cropped area. Yet 
the extension programme meets with increasing resist- 
ance, in that tlie users are less and less prepared to pay 
the full pric(- for this service. It is calculated that the 
cost of providing water to one ftcre of land at present 
rales of labour and material would vary from about Rs. 
10 to Hs. 20 according to the nature of the ground and 
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the type of installation set up. At prosont-day agricul- 
tural prices the value of the extra production attribut- 
able directly to this watoi' flUi)ply would more than meet 
Its cost, but to the individual producer, whose farming 
unit is of very small size, the actual amount of profit 
arising from this ditTcrence doevs not appear to be 
substantial enough to act as a sutlicicut incentive. 
Where the supply is of kharij irrigation only, the 
effective demand i.s still hess, because the full value is 
realised only m years of bad rainfall. 

Jn tlu'se circumstaiicos irngauon is being provided 
cither free of charge, or at a price which does not 
cover its full cost. That means it is being iinid for, 
wholly or in part, out- of tlu' wealth ])ro(iuced by non- 
agricuJlural iridir^try. Then' is no lull) for it in the 
present situation wlnm wo imve to raise food at any 
cost, but this state of affair.s cannot continiu' lor 
long Without serious detriment to the entire economy. 
Agriculture is our basic cnlei]Jiisc and the natuial 
course of progress is to build up non- agricultural indus- 
try with the surplus from agricultural production. To 
sustain our primary enterprise with subsidies is to 
reverse this process, leading to wholesale economic 
retrogression. 

I'iie same difficulty arnsos in tlie case of tin' use of 
chemical fcitiliscrs. Without entonng now into the 
technical controvoray about their ultimate effecis on the 
poll, it may bo noted for tlie present discussion that 
their application, preferably in certain admixtures w'irh 
organic manure, is a recognised means of effecting quick 
increase in crop pioduction. A inaimd of ammonium 
sulphate, which is the most wiJeb' known of iho.'JC 
products, is stated to raisi the yield of paddy by two 
maunds. The cost price of a m.amd of this fertilisi'r 
fit the selling cenire is calculated to be Rs. 14, while 
the controlled pru'e at which the extra paddy obtained 
from its use can be sold is Us. 15. This margin of 
profit becomes much less wdicn tlic cost of transport of 
the fertiliser to tlie actual field and of the labour 
involved in harvesting the extra production are taken 
into account. The consequence is that, wulli the deci- 
sion to charge the full cost to the eultiwitor from the 
current year, the sale of this product has suffered a 
drastic decline and the question of rosuimng subsidised 
sales has had to bo reopened again. 

Farm Reorganization and Use or Tech nolo ,y 

It would be 'easy to multiply instances and demon- 
strate that the same considerations hold good in respect 
of most, if not all, of the measures advocated for 
improving the technological level of our agricultural 
practices. The same problem is also encountered in 
current attempts to reclaim waste lands for cultivation 
These lands lie beyond the margin of profilable culti- 
vation under the existing organisation of the cultiva- 
tion process. Their exploitation must involve a large 
capital outlay. In a different way, the more intensive 
working of lands already under cultivation would also 
imply a larger capital otitlay. Such outlay would pay 
for itctlf for the preeent on account of the ettep, rite 


in the demand for agricultural produce. But there are 
signs of a fall in Vhe wrorld grains market; and even 
neglecting that, prospect, the net return from the extra 
outlay to the individual producer is too slight to act as 
t tangible incentive to expansion in spite of the present 
favourable market. 

An increase in capital outlay in production is 
economic.'iJJy justified only when it leads to a net fall in. 
production cost per unit of output. This can bo pos- 
sible only by increasing the output of each unit of 
production. This means, in the present instance, tliat 
the condition under wdiich the margin of both inten- 
sive .and rxtensi\e cullnation can bo pushed forward 
further today is by enlarging tin' scale of farming 
operations. This is a inoblem of organisation and not 
ol technology. ImjjroN eriu'iit in agru ultunil tochfiique 
must uudoubl(‘dly be the direct and immodiatp cause 
of increase in productivity. But the minute scab' in 
which iiroducliou is carried on at piLSCiil is noi suited to 
the application of the desired improvenient in iechnique. 
Ihis can be accommodated only in a larger framework. 
Logically, the organisational solution must be found 
first, and only then can technological reform be intro- 
duced w'lth any chance of permanent success. 

Popun-VTION Incuease and Agricultuhe 

The present potty HCalo of farming is the result of 
the depcndt'nce of an increasing population on agricul- 
ture as their sole means of livelihood. Any altcuipt 
at increasing the size of the farming unit must come 
up against the pioblcm of relieving the overcrowding 
on land by finding alternative occupation for a large 
percentage of tlieso people. Thus the improvement 
of agriculture is conditional on the expansion of non- 
agricullural industry and the increase in employment 
opportunities in such industry. At the same time, 
industry cannot expand unless agriculture iirovidcs it 
with an increasing surplus of production beyond what is 
consumed as food, for use as raw material for proces- 
sing, no less than as wealtli against which its own pro- 
ducts can exchange. Progress in the two major spheres 
of the economy is thus closely linked and can proceed 
only as parallel and complementary processes. 

The problem of food sufficiency must be viewed in 
this perspective. That problem cannot he solved by 
aiming to produce only what is required for food. 
There must be an increasing surplus over consumption* 
out of which industry can be built, which will, by 
absorption of the excess labour in agriculture, imake 
room for a^gricultural -expansion itself. What is 
required is the release of the productive forces generally, 
nn extension of the frontiers of the economy in every 
direction. » 

The pressure of population on our immediately 
available resources faunplicates this task. Over-popu- 
lation is a relative concept depending on the organisa- 
tion of the econpmy prevailing in a country at any 
time. Whatever our potential resources— and we are 
far from poaseMing any reliable inventory of the 
same— 'the incapaoity of our existing productive eyitem 
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to sustain the present population on a civilised level 
can scarcely admit questioning. lt«can be also seen 
that agi'icuilural improvement, which must be the 
starting point of economic expansion, demands a net 
retrenchment of the labour engaged in this enterprise 
at present. Another signiheant fact to be borne in 
mind in this connection is that modern mechanised 
industry, which oilers thp best hope for rapid expansion 
of wealth, provides relatively little scope for cinploy- 
nieiit of labour, compared to the vast capital mve.'t- 
nient required. And tlie main source of this capital 
must be the meitgre surplus from our present 
p] eduction. 

Tlu‘ pattern of eeonomie cx]»aUoion has to be 
planned with a clear api'ieeiation of the^e basu* limita- 
tions.. It is evident that, for some time to come, we 
caiiuot aspire to the levi-1 of eHiei('ue> and wealth pro- 
diieljoii aeliieved in the indii>l riaily advaiued coiin- 
Ines. U’e .sluaild lefu^e to be dazzled by tliat \ision 
i;i laying Ihe luundations of uui own advanee Tins 
means thul ilie pace of teuinojogK'al jaiprovenient m 
iigiiculture iiiusl b<‘ &low at tlu' bo 1h.it the dis- 

piaeeinent of laboui nuiy nut be too rapid and too 
luige. It means Ilit; .scoj'e of nifr’luniMd larmiiig will 
be Jii'giigible. ll ineiJii> lliat inJu'.lrial e\j>urisi()ii will 
li!i\e to he goaied (‘io^ely to lainnng leoiganisation and 
llie tomposition of new uiulei takings will have to find 
room for moie laboiii and le^s ea]'ital. 

Dl'Centraliz viioN LM'.vitablc at IhlUsllNT 

The lypi' ot leoigauiNjIion whnli follows from this 
iirgdJiieiit ito one that suiud to the cumplemenlarv 
planning' of amuiii'iiie and iijdu.''li\ on the ba>is ol 
liH'.id, terntunal units. I)(‘C('tilralized planmiig on tlu' 
li'isis of local giunp*' is ineuinbc'Ul. for two lea.soiib. The 
iiisl of the*^e is U'elmieal und ('eoiiuinie ddie industrial 
expansion inquired for the sp<’eific jairpose of ievi\ing 
agrieulluie has to be oigaiuzed on a small and iiivalium 
Sc.ile at multiple rural centres if it is to keep step 
with the pi evading conditions of labour and eapital 
sui-'ply. Tliero is a second and no less cornpolliin? 
reason. 'J'here is no other way of liarnehsing the eiitliu- 
Biasm of the ])eo'ple tlieiiiselves Thus us wIiok^ w<’ 
have to take stock of tlic inenlal climate and eoaie up 
against the psychological task. 

Tbo urge ’to reorganise tin e< onomy has to be 
Igirne among the people thcirusr’lvi's who aie the primal y 
inoducers, without whose luitiulive no foiward move 
•can be possible. There is an alarming Mtri)])hy of 
incentive paralysing ’production in the eountrysido. 
This is rciSpousiblo for the cultivators’ indiffe^'enee to 
advice and proptiganda and even to the few chances 
which are offered for their iininov einenl It gives rise 
In the paradox* of shortage of agiieullural labour pre- 
vailing in the midst of overcrow’ding on lan<i. This 
t'xplams the neglect of the cultivator to put forth 
greater exertion and bring every ineh of land under 
production notwithstanding the advantage offered by 
a rising market for his product. It leads to inelastic 
conditions of agricultural supply. 


The Psychological Appiioacu 

This inertia of the will represents a moral and 
psychological problem w'hich one can hope to tackle 
only by holding out the promise of a complete trans- 
formation of the viUager’s life, in terms which are not 
vague, general and remote, but concrete, specific and 
well witliin his grasp and means. The disparity be- 
Iwx'eii the minimum requirements of civilised living 
and his present subhuman existence apjiear.s to be too 
large for him to fetd cnthnsiaHtic over fractiomil renie- 
die.s and iiarlial reforms. 

The voluntary association of villagers for the 
improvement of the entire economy of their area 
through their own joint effoits would be a inacticable 
cnterpiisc; and such a programme could capture their 
imagination and enthusiasm if ludd out with sutficicmL 
vividne.s.s-. coiici(‘tenes.s and confidence. Our people are 
basically not different from other hiimau beings. Only 
through (iiroiuc adversity they liavc ."Unk into a sub- 
merged twiliglit state from which they can be roused 
into complete euiisciousue.ss and capacity for normal 
respoiw' only !)y a sharp and I'owerful stimulus. The 
offer of minute concessions here and there cannot serve 
this pur])ose. It i.s only the integral lietme of a radical 
change in lhf‘ totaliiy of their living conditJuiis which 
can kindle their activi' uiterrsl. The start woulil be 
difficult, there would have to ix' sustained educative 
w’oik cained out witli missionary zeal, piogross in th5 
beginning w'ould be slow, liut (‘Very gain would be 
secure in tlie steadily gi(.)vving stature of the human 
p.‘iriici])aiits and there would Ix' gathering muim'iitum 
in pm Milt of a greater iuln(^'^^ of life. 

Such a paftcin of org'llli^at ion c()aUi undertake the 
effiea'iit uhlisation u"' land in Unger units through tluj 
joiiil eiiImpiiH' of the l)('oi>le riibsKsting on it now' 
and build up its mdus'rial coaipli'ment witli the sul- 
pha aii-^ing out of the iii(‘V('aM'd production. The 
iiidusiiial sector, in its: turn, would geneiate its owm 
.suij'lu'^, (Ti’ate new' wealth and ein])loyinent and sus- 
tain fuithei agricultural evpansion. The perspective 
IS not limited to the closed economy of the self- 
.suffieienl village. Kxpandiiig (inies of ■prosp(n-ity and 
capital accumulation starting from multiple centres of 
lo(‘al effort would meet and set up new orgimisationa 
eovi'rmg wid(’r splu’re.^ with corresponding giovvth in 
the eunijdc'xit V ‘Ol tlu’ii economic sIriK'turc. 

PKoiuaiais TO Get IntivHEsted 

It would be a nn>tako to liiaraetense the jnesent 
analvsi.s and prni)osal as posscNsing only a long-t»'rni 
signifieanee with little or no r(ievanee to the pressing 
problem of achieving self-sutUciency in food by 11’51. 
If the logic of tlu' argument is sound, it has as nnicli 
validi y in tlie pivsent ns in the future. It has, move- 
over, a practK’al bearing on the measures requiring to 
be taken iiiv.nediiilely. There is no suggestion for 
postponement of aeliun. By taking a long view- of the 
problem and setting it out in its com]ffete perspective 
it lays down the correct basis for action here and 
now. , I 
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The argument points out, what must be a fairly 
obvious fact, that schemes for increased food produc- 
tion cannot yield concrete results unless the growers 
in the fields take up their execution with genuine en- 
thusiasm. It suggests that this enthusiasm will not 
forthcoming by advocacy of piecemeal measures pro- 
mising isolated gains of infinitesimal magnitude to the 
individual potty producers; that their imagination could 
be captured only by showing them the way to a 
wholesale transformation of thf'ir entire living condi- 
tion; that such transformation was within llui bounds 
of practical achievement through the c*oncort('d efforts 
of local groups; that it is by joint action of such 
groups alone that the maximum value of tcchimlogical 
measures can be realised and tangible gains secured for 
sustained progress. 


The practical conclusion which follows from this 
is that the organisation of joint enterprise of local 
groups for the planned development of their areas 
should receive the first priority in the food production 
plan. There is no other sure way of attaining even 
the limited target of food sufficiency we have set our- 
selves in the immediate future. This does not mean 
tliat action on other fronts is to be suspended or oven 
relaxed. Propagation of improved seeds, exteiLsioa Ox 
irrigation facilitie.s, use of fertilisers and manures, 
application of efficient equipment and rc'clainatiou c; 
cultiirable wastes have to be proceeded with. But the^e 
measures l>e plauned in thr‘ context of joint local 

underiakings if they arc to produce assured results.’*' 

• The pajj^r hub lead ai ilu) S> uipuBuiiti on Food and Populalisn 
held nt the Royel Asintjc Socjelv, Calculla, on the 16ih July, 1949. 
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MUSCAT— AN INDIAN SETTLEMENT IN ARABIA 


With the attainment of Independence the forci*u 
Indian settlements become of inci easing imjiortance to 
India and one of the nearest and largest Indian colonic‘s 
is the State of Muscat on the Oman Coast of Arabia, 
at the entrance to tiie Persian Gulf. 

Muscats political stature i.s veiy ambiguous but ii 
is an independent Stale lailed by the Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman. There was a Frcncli Consulate there befi»re 
the W'ar, but the British Consulate, w'hicli also re- 
presented Government of India, has alwaiys had 
fiubstantial influence in the administration of the State. 
I'hough the Sultan recognises the British R('pre.S(>ijlative 
there only as a Con.sul, the lattci has been kiiowm as 
a Political Agent and has been looking after the 
interests of the British subjects tliere. The Consulate', 
wiiich was under the Government of India, External 
Affairs Department, during the Bnlisli regime, with an 
Indian political service officer in charge, has, I undor- 
fitand, since been handed over to Ilis Majesty’s 
Government. , ^ 

Muscat is about 500 miles frorii Karachi and can 
be reached by sea or air. The Jiomhay-Basrnli steamer 
lines touch Muscat harbour. The State i.s mainly dcseity 
and practically the major j) or lion of the territory is 
not under any administration. Tlu; main ports on the 
scacoast where dhaus and countryta’afl from India, 
East Africa, etc., arrive, are controlled by the Muscat 
Government. The only town in the State, of any 
significance, is the capital, Muscat The total population 
of the State may not exceed a couple of lakhs. The 
town of Muscat has a population of about 10,000, mainly 
Arabs and Indians. The •commerce is mostly in the 
hands of the Gujarati Hindus from^ Bombay province 
and a few Siudhis. There are also so'mc leading Arab 
merchants, Britain’s chief interests there are only m 
the Royal Air Force aerodromes in Masisan and Ras- 
al-Hadd in the South-Ea.st Goast of the State. E\en 
the contracts for labour and materials for these aero- 
dromes are controlled by Indian businessmen. There is 


By “ART-LOVER” 

an American Christian Mis.siim winch has been func- 
tioning there for some years and ha\'e been, 1 was told, 
able to convert a two-digit figure so far ! Tlu' missiun 
■maintains an oxcellerft hospital whicli conducts a great 
social service. TJiere is also a friH' di.si)ensary run by 
the British Political Ofiice. 

Muscat has always depended on India for all its 
supplies of food, cloth anil otliei essential commodities 
though before w'ar. there wu're regular impurls from 
Japan and otlier fori'ign countries The Prince's oi 
Muscat as, wadi as tlic w'ealthy citizens have laid th'dr 
education only m India. 

Muscat has jierhaps one of the world's worn! 
climates and in summer the tempi'iatiue goc's u]) V('r\' 
liigli and the hot breeze rrdlecti'd from tlie rocky hills 
makes it a ri'iil cauldron. Bui it has a beaiiiil’iil natiiual 
harbour surrounded l)y rocky mountains. The steamers 
could come within a few yards off the shore, but the 
beauty of the harbour was tarni.shed by S S. Dahpa, 
wdiich w'as torjaaloed wiithin the harbour by a Japane.se 
.submarine during the war. Properly handled this could 
become an excellent liarbour and commercial base at 
the cnlraiKm to the Persian Gulf. During summer 
practically no vegcdables are available there, but it i- 
an interesting feature that the majority of Indian 
settlers there are strict vegetarian Brahmins. Walrn 
scarcity is naturally acute in summer. The town oi 
Muscat is elcctrifii'd, but bus no conveyance system 
whal soever I 

Drinking in public is prohibited in Muscat Stain 
and the Arab citizens arc not legally permitted to touch 
liquor. Theft and crimes arc practically non-existent i’“ 
Muscat town and there is a permanent curfew ord<': 
which prohibits anyone coming out without an on 
lamp after three hours after sun-set. The law is vtrv 
strict with crimes. There is a Post Office, which lih 
recently used to function under the Indian Post d 
Department. The Governmental machinery is very loo'C 
and indefinite. The departments which function on uQ 
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adminifitrative model are oaly, perhaps, the Customa 
and the Police. « 

There are two temples at Muscat which are regu- 
larly attended by the men and women of the Hindu 
community. There is also a Gujarati school and a 
Gymkhana run by the Indian traders. There is no 
cinema or any other type of entertainment. The sailors 
from dhaua and countrycraft spend their nights sing- 
ing and dancing, which might perhaps have the appeal 
of a folk-dance to an Uday Shankar. The Arab women 
observe strict purdah. 

Muscat’s export.s are dates and fish, which have a 
good market. But her industrial possibilities sre yet to 
he investigated. The currency is only the Indnn rupo(\ 
but actually the exchange is conducted tlirough the 
mediujn of what are called “Maria Tln’iesa Dollars 
They have a history behind them and are made of 
pure silver with the impression of the Queeii Maria 
Theresa on them I'he exchange vaiuo of tin* dollai 


fluctuates with the price of silver in India and Iran, 
and the availability of the dollar in the market. The 
cost of materials in the market in terms of the rupee 
also fluctuates very much. Speculation on dollars is also 
an important business. The Government of India had 
a Treasury at Muscat, for the sake of the Indian 
merchants, since there are no banking facilities there. 

The Arabs of Muscat are mostly uneducated and 
uncivilized, but are very hospitable to Indians. The 
tw'o communities live in perfect harmony. The Indian 
.«fott]ers there hav'e wide commercial and financial 
interests there and as the nearest Arabian port to 
India, it has great strategic significance. Muscat has 
h.ad close tie.s with India for many eenturies and even 
ior any new enlerprisos to be started in Muscat State, 
the jissislance of xjcrsoiiiicl from India and Pakistan 
will have to be called for. Perliaps before long the 
l-Xiernal Affairs Ministrj' may appoint a representative 
to look after the interests of the Indians in Muscat 
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GANDHIANA (A Bibliograpliy oi G.jndhum 
biteralure) ; Conij/tled by F. G. Deshpandc. Xat'aju'an 
Publishing House, Past Box tOo, Ahmcdabnd Aotu-m- 
bn J04S. Pp. Price Rs 3-4, 

A good beginning h'l.s bt-en imnh* by bruiiriii’i 
iogethor the ui book.> iu Hindi, (lujaiaii. 

Marathi, Bengali, Tudu Kannad. San.skrit. Sindhi and 
kiiglish wrilleii by .and on Mahatma (bandhi 
N'aturnlly, it does not pretend to !h‘ exhaust ivo ; and 
it will take some lime before n inore comprehen.'^ivi* 
bibliography can be prepaicd It is, howevei, a usehil 
book, and will prove indispensable for those who In-ne 
to djpal with Gandhism. 

There is one point howevei isliieh th*' revi-w<‘i 
would 'like to point out. It would ha\e b(*eii good if 
a^very brief idea couM be givtai of the eonlent oi tlie 
book or article referred to. This h.as casually been 
tried, but a more uniform ])ractice would prove hotp- 
lul. Secondly, it is not nece.ssary to give vent to the 
feelings of the compiler as lins been done occasional > • 
One should be able to record the ^'iews of any author, 
whether friendly or hostile, in a disiiassionato spirit. 

HOMAGE .TO MAHATMA GANDHI ; All-Jndin 
h'ndio. Price Re, 1, 

An admirably printed collection the speeches 
wliich were broadcast by the All-India Radio on the 
death of the Father of the Nation. They cover the 
J?lH‘eches of the Prime Minister, the Goveniur-GentTal, 
Devadas Gandhi, Horace Alexander and many others. 
It is a treasure which many would like to i>rese'*ve. 


EXCAVATIONS AT BANGARH (1938-41) ; By 
Kunja Gobinda Goswavii, M A Asutosh Museum 

Mtino^rs No. U University of Calcutta. 194S. Pp. 
with one map and thirty-three plates. 

T1h‘ rnivt'ivitv of Calcutta iindeitook the task of 
e.vcavatmg the ruin.s of Bangarh in the Dinajpur dis- 
iiici ; and the present memoir is a r(‘porl of the work 
aclually done during the period PJIIS to 1941. 

Tlu’ eaiiK'st stratum laid bare i.s presumably of the 
Muuiya or the early Simga period, while the latest 
belongs to the late Mohammedan period till which tune 
the site seems to have been in occupation. The excava- 
tion is thus of special interest and significance, as it 
reNOhls a facet of the earliest hi-story of Bengal, of 
which so little i.s actually known. 

The work lias been done with care, and tlu. Direc- 
tor has not liesitatrd to state where liis evidence is 
insufficient. Plans and .sections lia\(‘ been executed 
.•^atisfactonly ; but, we believe, the printing of the half- 
tone blocks might have beem improved to a certain 

Nirmal Kumau Bosk 

TO THE LSLES OF SPICE WITH FRANK 
CLUNE : Thacker and Co., Ltd., Bombay. Price 
Rs. 7-4. 

Mr. Frank Clime is not only an explorer himself, 
but he has been a lover of works of explorafiou written 
by eminent travellers in the past. He has a critical 
and observing eye, and whenever he observes some- 
thing worth noting, he jots it tlown for comparison 
with his own native land--.Vnstralia. The coiaparisoui 
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may or may not be favourable to the kiul of his birth, 
but that does not matter. He is a realist, and he tests 
the idealism of other people, his countrymen not 
excluded, liy shrewd observation. He has an eye for 
beauty and a love for iimrikind, and the book has 
become tlie richer for many phoiographic reprodue- 
tion.g, the niiniber of illustruUouLS eoming up to 3J. 

Java, Borneo, Celebes. liido-C^hiiui, Cambodia and 
Bali— the “Isles of Spice" luuo been a vcntiible 
hunting ground for men naiid women from all quarters 
of the globe, and for diverse leasons 

Mr. CluiK' takes a more detacliod view. lie is 
justified in desenbing his book as a “kaleidoscopic 
synopsis of the geo-cthno-histono-travelograpliy ot 
Indonesia and Australasia,” because his interests an' 
not narrow. The ainouut of information packed in the 
book proves the right sort c»f se(]U('l to the remarks 
from X)i*. Johnson which jirefaee tlu' contents ; “The 
world is not now contented to )»(> merely entertained 
by a traveller’s ininaiue "J'heA^ want to learn some- 
thing.” It wall b(' a useful additifui to tiie hbrl^le^. 

P. U. Sbn 

THE MOST CIVILIZED PEOPJ.E IN EUROPE: 
by Hamilton Fyjc. Publvilwd by Georpe Allen A* 
Vnioin Ltd. Husfin London IT Pj>. W' 

Price tts. Od. 

The book has made its ajM-evarance at a most 
opportune time. It shows Low Cer Jiaii-speakmg, 
French-speaking and ll:ilmn-spoaking Europeans can 
live under the same State* without leeling ilie stiMiii'^ 
and stresses born of different histone iiKUiiories, of 
differences in culture-lorms and (heir varnd expit's 
sious. The existence of sueli a St site in the heait of 
Europe ia an argument that strengthens faith in the 
jsainty of liuinan nature. 

Tlie WTiter has taken u^ through a liJstoy\ that was 
broken up by dynastic ambitions, and n'ligious con- 
flicts that ushered in the Hefonnation. Even during tin' 
Freludi Revolutionaiy wars, Switzerland was not frei' 
Irom the intrusions of foreign Powaas. But the Con- 
gress of Vienna (1815-lG) (l(;chired the rouritiy inde- 
pendent and “guaranteed its neutrality,” We wanild 
have liked to be told the leasoii.s of this monarchical 
wisdom. It could not have been idealism only. 

The solution of Federation in winch this couiilry 
has found safety had a longer tradition than sine** 
September 12, 1848 wdu'n tlie inesenl Chart ei was 
accepted by populai vote^. But it has been n mirach* 
that these throe people's could c«)-oper;Jt{ to sei it ui> 
and continue their co-oiieration during tin Italian 
war of indei)endonce, dm mg tlie Frimai-Ccraian wai. 
during the two w'orld w'ars tlial we liave beei» witnesses 
to. The secret of this succe-,-, is “Good Sense" as the 
writer characterizes the <iiialily in tlie ascendant at the 
end of his book. Nation,-, more pow'erlul lm\e noi 
shown if The Swi.ss have. And that is a title to then 
Rlory. 

Sinibisii Ch.^ndua Dkji 

1NDO-MU8LIM (CULTURE : By T' Payharendm 
Hao, M.A., B.T. Published by Vichnra Sahifyn Ltd., 
Bale.fnt, Bnngnlorr City. Pp. Pria Be. J-S 

The inonograjih under re\ie\\ contains much u.seful 
information gloani'd from second-hand authorities. 
After referring to the pbenoanuial spread Ishun and 
the toh'intion for which he alleges it to have .stood, 
the aullior sketches the beaut}’ and goodne?,-! of 
Mosican rule in India, in a rapturous, almost hysteric, 
\ein. Thus, the “Arabs were tbe most intelligent branch 
of the Semitic race’-; their leaders “siirp!i. 5 ?»ed Hanni- 
bal and Alexander in tlieir militaiy geniii.s no less than 
m then administrafiN e acumen.” On Indian Sultans 


and Padishahs, his remarks are equally original. Jalal- 
utWin KhiJji “humt^nised politics and Indianised the 
alien system of government,” his predecessor Balban 
having already “secularised it.” Mohammad Tughluq. 
I he half-mad Sultan “can claim a place by the side of 
Akbar.” Shn\esta Khan was “an HCcom'ph.shed Sanskrit 
scholar and could compose verses in it.” Akbar was an 
“aecomplislied Per,sian and Hindi poet” and so on. Tho 
great inn is that the author supports almost every 
o.hservation by citing some discredited second-hand 
writer. To this .solf-infliclod labour, the author puts 
himscll, bceausu of the grt'at need to salvage the 
Moslem rule in Iiidi:i, from a “good deal ol ixiis- 
leprc'-enlaiion ol idea.s and <li.'-tortK)ii of facts” respoiu 
.^’.bility lor w'hie.h i.- laid iijiuii the Moslem chroniclers 
t hf‘m.sel\ c .s and tliiur inlerpi»‘l(‘rs (not intorpreiers but 
failhfiil irun^latois) , Elliot and Dowson. The nuthor's 
-ueei'ss m tins curious task has been anything but 
.salistaetory, becuise tlie range of his study i.s limited 
and therefore lus uccount onr-aoled. Some of the 
autluM’iln'^ cited h\ Inm are th('insel\ I's mi-load, rig, 
/.{/., Dr. J. (Jliovvdhiiri’.s Muslim Polrouagc to Saris- 
A’/’/f Lit(vo{,n< citt'-, an exlract I’lom ("liatiir Bhnja's 
MS W'heic tlie pof't Jisiciel} ^ayv tliat he eonipoaod 
liie woik Baxakulpatnutkum, Icr llie gratirvatioii 
(munoninjonuya) of Slmyesln Khan. No reference to the 
poct'v bi'ing Ja\'oiir(sl bv Ihi^ Klnin with any kind ot 
gilt IS iiKmlioiK'd nor i-s iuivllinig said aboiil Shuyesta 
Ivlian liiiii-elf knowing Saii'-knl, >et the h'ariif'd doctoj- 
]»n'siunes ilu> Klian’s p.’ilrimag^ to have been extended 
\o ihe poet. 

"J'iie attention of Pi of. Rao i>- pctmimeiidcd to a 
H'ci'iit pulilif.ition. In(Io-M iisltm BdnUon.s by J) 
Buiman (Jugabani Sahily.a Chakra, 28 Kabir’Read, 
(’ah'iil.lLi 2y) which tin* oiIkm side of tlie ned.il 

and also to ihe jiiebeiit revii^wers artiilc. ‘‘Islam in 
India,” in tho Jaipur (’ongress number of Die Hindu^ 
sihan Htnndotil, a Caleulta leading daily. 

For Jalaliuklin Khilji and Muham, v.ad Tugliluq, 
the author may eonvcnieutly look up tlie page.s of /So 
Denuum Boss Comm. Volume, piilihshed by B. O. H. 
TiiNlilule, Poona, and Journal of Indian llisto y. 
x\la<lr.‘i«, 1942. Is this a samiilo of how history is 
pfoji'ssed in tlie Mysoie IbiiviMyity in the middle o’ 
ilie 20th century? 

N B. Rov ‘ 

A CRITIQUE DF HINDUISM : By Pandit 
Lnxmanshastri Joshi Taikatirtlia. Published by Modem 
Aye Puhlicatiov.'^, Narsari Chambers. Outram Road 
hint, Bombay. Pp. ISI. Price Bs. 4. 

Pandit Joshi is a recognised .Sanskrit scholar ot 
Maharastra and tlio Presidimt of Pra.ina PathasaU oi 
Wi'i. the outstanding .seat of Sanskrit learning irf the 
provinei'. He i.s also the JCdilor-in-(niief of Diiarma- 
Ao.s’A, an encyclopaedic W’ork on Hindu religion co*i 
<’(‘i\e(l l)v Ins yuru Pandit Narayarisa.stri Maratho. He 
.spent a K’vv years at the Sabarmati Aslirani with 
Mahatma Gandhi, iiarticiiiaied in tlu* Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement and is now' a leader of the 
Radical Denioeralic Party. 

The R. B. Paranjpo Extension Lectures of 1941 
wen* deliieif-d in Marathi by the author under the 
auspices of the Nagjmr University. The lectures, threi 
in number, were originally published by the Universi’> 
of Nagpur in a liook and recently translated into 
English by Sri G. D. Pavikh of Ramnarayan Ruia 
College, Botriibay, wdth the help of the author. A' 
the title of the book signilies, Hinduism ha.s been 
subjected here to higher criticism by the historical and 
sociological methods. Quoting Karl Marx, the scholar- 
critic contends that the criticism of religion is the 
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beginning of all criticism. The first lecture is devoted 
to a criticism of reli^on in generaUThe second lecture 
deals with the definitions and the criteria of religion 
advanced by the Hindu philosophers of ancient times and 
also with the thoughts of a number of contemporaries 
about these jnoblems. The third lecture discusses *^the 
general and particular features of Hinduism, its vaiious 
aspects, the differcuL sects and subjects included in it, 
their historical sequence and its significance/’ While 
critically examining thtf recent developmeiiLs jii Hindu- 
ism the iiltraisl. author chihsifies r('Jigious relormers as 
lationalist anti sjJintualist. “The tradiliou of spiritualist 
reformers,” remarks the author, “eonfiriues fur the last 
half a century also. Vivekauanda, Raiiiakrishna. filak, 
Gandhi. Dr. Kadhakrishnan, ail belong to this tradi- 
tion. They have tried to brighten up through window- 
dressing the old Hinduism and its philosophy. It is a 
misiakt* to cull them rational reformer.s, for the^^ are 
(lefejidors of divine levelations, Yogic vision.'^, re- 
mearnatjon and various other iiiystieal doetrines.” 

( p. 123). The book aboiiiuls with such perverttal views 
and biast'tl (aiticisms. Pandit Joshi’s eriLique of our 
leligion is far fiom rational and lucks critical judge- 
merit , syntlielie vision and deeiier understanding. It is 
more di'-'inictive than constructive. 

yWAMl 3 \0 \bl.->WA«AN AAil) \ 

KcmoiviK’ (;ko(;raihjv of west bExV- 

GAL ; liy I'raj. 1*. (' Chakravorty,, A/ ..Sc. Fii}di6fud 
by the City College ConnHerce lJcpa}lment, (.kilrutto 
Pnrv Rs. 2-8. 

This is an mteresimg study of the new province. 
'I he partition of Bengal has tliiowii the economic life 
of both ])arts into contusion so Ilia I the two piovinces 
need replanning and readjust meut. ]iiy statistics i.s 
hot of much help m such studies and jilannings. A 
geographic synthesis pro\ ides the nglit background 
•md J^rob'ssor Chakravorty lias done w(*il in providing 
I his in his jireseiit atlemjit, however biief. The Carto- 
kirains will piove very helpful. 

IVANANC.01' \I. BvGt'Hl 

HANDBOOK OF ECONOMIC ClF.UGBAPin 
(Vol. JI) : By Rioj. iSiva Vramd Mo(^klt( rjr a. Rub- 
hi^hed by Mcma. U. ChalUrjd. and ('o. Ltd , lU tyhyamn 
Citaran De Street, Calcutta. Fayes 108. Fnce. Rs. S-J'J. 

'I'he first \olume of thi.^ book published sometime 
back dealt with Economic Geograjihy of the World, 
but. the present volume has been written with special 
referi'iice to India — particularly after the partition of 
(he couutry into two independent domimoiis. Tlie 
subjects dealt with are Agriculture, Animal, Mineral, 
Fruit, Manufactured Products, Transport, Ports and 
Towns. Two short chapters have been given on Foreign 
trade and Burma. Altlunigh the' economic position of 
Pjiki^stan is ‘shortly described in each cliai»tei’, the 
^author lias given all-India figuies in .several instances 
before the partition as recent figures are not available. 
Lhirtition of India has created, rather than solved 
economic and political, more economic than political, 
problems, which it will lake years to tackle effectivel> 
for the statesmen of both the Dumimons. The book 
well-illustrated and ultogfither forty-seven maps and 
diagrams have made the book very suitable for our 
commerce students of the university for whom the 
book is iincant. 

Now that the university authorities have given 
th(i option to candidates to answer questions in 
Bengali, the author will do well to bring out a volume 
m Bengali which will not only benefit students pre- 
paring for university examinationa but the general 
pu'blio as well, interested in such a useful subject. 

A. B. Duti'a 


HINDI 

JAVANO : By Mahatma Bhagwan Din. Purvodaya 
Publication, Navayugn SahPya Sadnn, Indore, Pp 215 
Price Rs. 2-8. 

Here is tonicsome iJjought for our youngmen ; it 
will shake them certainly, but also make them inU) 
active 'idealists,' rather than let them go on priding 
themselves on their so-called political' or personal 
phiIo.s(q)hy (such being the fashion I). The author’s 
Sacra tic simplicity and analytical aptitude are, indeed, 
a lever for raising the consciousness, character ami 
londuci of our growing generation. For, his outlook 
end argument have something of the fire which Prome- 
tlieus stole from the secret chambers of the jealous 
gods m ord(T to enlighten (and also lighten) the path 
of humanity. Javano is a challenging book, a clarion- 
call to be a hero in the battle of life. 

(JKIHA-'fA'n'A SWASTHYA-VIJNAN : .By I) 
\ . Fanihffi. B. Lahshmi Nnrain Aoaural, Agra. Pp. 227 
Price R.s. 2. 

This is the .second volume of the author’s work in 
Domestic science, embodying )>arts two to parts six, 
de.ding witli first aid, household management, rearing 
rn children, making of clothes. A useful publication 
for our schools 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

(D HUN NISARGOPACHAH TARAF KEM 
\ AliVO : By lOtnundal Engineer Cloth-hound Fp 180 
Fnn Rs. 2. 

(2) A CJ) GA.NDIII BAPF, Puts I and 11 : By R. 
A' Fnfhak 1f'47 and tO'/S (^loth-hound Pp /40 and 60i. 
Fro'f /i*s r8 each. 

All tinfi }<nhbshcd h,f the Bhnrati Snhifya Sangka, 
Ltd, Ahmcdahad and Bombay 

The lille of No. 1 n)f'an.> "IIcuv 1 Inclined towards 
Nature ('ure’” and is a trauslMtion of Dr. Lvndlhar’s 
JIoU' I Fov.nd Nature. The aiilhor of the original had 
studied and obtained degiee.s, in Allopathy, Homeo- 
pathy, Ocst(‘0}'.athy, and other branches of M^^dical 
Science, f»iit wa.s sati-sfied with none of them. Natural 
Therapeutics alone appealed to him. His practice of 
that blanch and its success induced him to write books 
on t,hc .subject and Mr. EnginciT has given m clear 
Jangiiage wdiat the Doctor desires to point out and 
practice. Mahatma Gandhi ji'.s insistence of natiirf* cure 
has given an impetus to this instrument of relief to 
di.sease.s of men and the contents of this bouk go far 
towards putting tlie cure in practice. A chapter on that 
fell disease Meningitis adds to the value of the book, 
which also coiilains a vocabulary of technical words and 
their equivalents and a note wliich guides the reader. 
The iwo volumes on Gandhiji's life are full of details, 
and very carefully WTitlen by Mr. Ram Narayan N. 
Pathak who has been at considerable pains to gather 
aA'ailable material and reiu-oduce it m such simple 
language as could be understood by country-side readers. 
Little entertaining incidents, interesting talks humorous 
situations and the ligliter side of Gandhiji’s life, have 
befn set <lown in their proper places, and apt illustra- 
tions of the high principles preached by him and 
practised have not been neglected. Altogether it is a 
work which should be read by everybody. The priefe 
is, however, prohibitive* • 

K. M. J. 
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IIVER REMEDY 


QUMARESH. In addition to Its 
curative powers against Liver and 
.Stomach troubles, strengthens anc,; 
helps the Liver in Its day to day 
'iwork- which covers a very wldej, 

; range of activity from reproduction, 
of red blood cells to protection^ 
tof the boay against attacks of^. 
diseases. 

QUMARESH Is not only a remedy 
against diseases of the Liver and 
Stomach but a Liver Tonic as well 
aiming at general health and well 
being. 


Qumab 

^ tvict 

I\l th® 


THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH A CHEMICAl 
LABORATORY LTD. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 




Biceatenary of the Sage of Weimar 

One of the greatest literary geniuses that the 
West has produced Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
the bicentenary of whose birth falls on the 28 th 
of August, was more than a dramatist, a novelist 
and a poet. He was a great cosmopolitan, a builder 
of bridges between peoples and between the West 
and the East. Dr. E. K. Bramsiedt writes in The 
Aryan Path : 

In accordance with the tradilion oi Western 
humanism, in whicli Gordhe stands out as one of the 
greatest fiffur(*s, wjsdcun niav he deliiK^d as a positne 
or constructive aihludc to lii’c, bas('(l on a clear msighl 
into Uio ]iOssibililies and linuts which I'onstitute our 
individual and collective e.vistent’e. A sage, following 
this pa 111 lakes a profound interest in the development 
of art, scieure and scholarship and conslantly tries to 
cultivate his mind and his sensibilities. Yet his deep 
uitcrest in truth, objcclivit}^ beauty, never degenerates 
mto a luerc concern with scientific technicalities or to 
an “art for art^s sake” bias. It is con(,icte, practical, 
helpful, sustained by the belief that all human d(‘fects 
and vices can be overcome by true humanity. 

Perhaps it W'as providential that Goethe at the age 
of 26 years, tlu'n an extremely inciividuali.stic inti*overt, 
was called to Weimar, the centre of a small German 
Duchy, to take up an appointment as State Councillor 
and soon afterw'aias as Minister of State. There gradually 
the playboy changed into a citizen, tlie man of letteiv 
into a man of affairs and there begun the process of 
external isa lion, of reaching beyond the limits of his 
self which has recently been so aptly described by 
Professor Barker Fairleys in his book A Study of 
Goethe. Through his administrative experience and his 
growing interest in the phenomena of nature, deepened 
by a study of botany, geology, anatomy, Goethe 
gradually acquired a rounteiweight to the creative 
subjectivism of his inner life. For some lime he suffered 
from the discrepancy between the poet and the man 
of action, between the introvert and the extraven in 
himself — contrast of types ho has strikingly brought 
k) Uie fore*m his play Taaso. But after his famous 
I Italian journey of 1780-1788 he reached that new 
balance between inner self and outside world, between 
nature and culture, feeling and thought, which is 
reflected throughout his later w^orks, his correspondence 
and his conversations with Eckermann. 

Unlike his great contemporaries Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Goethe was not a systematic abstract thinker, 
nor was he primarily a politician, wanting to change 
society by devices of organisation or social planning. 
There have been few minds whose observations and 
thoughts have been so concrete, so close to tbe object 
and yet so full of significance, ever prone to »ew inter* 
pretations. As a poet Goethe stressed the value of 
individuality ; as a member of the Western World he 
rut a positive emphasis on the importanoe of relevant 
ii<^'livity. ofteb-quoted words ‘^Greatest bliss* for the 
children of this earth is alone personality” are as 
^haraoteristio of 1^ outlook as are the four lines *. 


One thing is not good for all. 

Sec each of m how he fares. 

See each of us where he lands. 

And he who stands that he does not fall. 

Goethe believed in the necessity of an active 
life, for to him it meant that we can determine 
rather than be determined by circumstances and 
surroundings. 

Though Gotiihe wan on the whole averse to dog- 
inaiic axioms, lie b«‘lieved to the end tliat only constant 
endeavour makes this short life worth living. As Faust 
fifiVF at the end uf Part II : 

77iis- tb* the last word of wisdom : 

Only he deserves his freedom and his life 

Who daily has to fight for them anew. 

Kveu life iifti r death is visualised by Goethe as an 
iM-iive way of existence. “1 must confess” — he said in 
old age to von would not know' what to do 

v/ith eternal blis**. if it would not offer me new tasks and 
new difficulties.” 

Actj\ii\', undc'istood properly, means self-realisation, 
ti e development of one’s gifts and talents to the degree 
i>l excellence. Willielm Moist er begins as an amateur 
actor and seeks fulfilment m tlio ghtiering world of the 
theatre. By shirking his .«!Oc:ial obligations, he wastes lus 
potentialities and gams nothing. Eventually, however, 
lie becomes a Hiigeou and thus finds a profession suited 
to his personality and at the same time of maiked 
\aliie to others. Though Goethe was not a utilitarian 
in tlie usual sense of the word, in later years he stre&bed 
very much the blessing of productive labour, both for 
the individual engaged ir it and for society. In this 
manner Goethe could hold that : “where I am useful 
there is my country” and could let Elpenor say to hei 
mother : 

Is it not true, mother : 

He whom the Gods love * 

Is led to the place 

Where he is nseded f 

It was certainly not easy for his many sided genius, 
endowed us he was with a rare degree of spontane.ty, 
to recognise that “only in limitation is the hand of the 
master seen.” He said in 1876 : 

‘Tt remains true forever, to confine oneself, to need 
a few things truly and thus to love them truly, to be 
attached to them, to turn all heir sides round, to identity 
oneself with them, this it is that makes the poet, the 
artist, the man.” 

In the moral sphere, self-limitation means 
control over one’s passions, and may make renun- 
ciation imperative. 

Whilst the young Goethe has been often criticised 
for his erotic instability, it is little known that 
he later wrote one of the finest and most profound 
novels in European literature on the problems of mar- 
riage and pasrinm The- importance of Die Wafdver- 
wandtschaften (The Elective AfiSnities, 1800) lies in the 
fact that the idea of renunciation in it^ is proclaimed 
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more indirectly than directly, more thiough the realistic 
presentation of the disastrous consequences of a breach 
of the marriage bond than by any obtmsive moralising. 

It is true that in the first part of Faust Mephisto 
cynically remarks ; “For all existing things deserve to 
perish," but Goethe himself wa.s free from that con- 
tempt for human nature which is so widespread in our 
own fashionable philosopliical literature. Misanthropy 
a la Swift, or despair of mankind in the manner of 
Aldous Huxley or Jean-Paul Sartre today, were entirely 
alien to Goethe. He believed that we can give a 'mean- 
ing to life by striving for truth, beauty and goodness 
His concept of life wa.s dynamic for he held that a 
constant growing and decay, an uninterm]>led change, 
is the basic law of nature. “Die and be reborn !" is the 
message in one of his profoimd('sl poems. Goethe 
neither overlooked the significance' of decay nor did he 
regard it as ahsolule ; to him. it wa.s part of a cosmic 
process : 

“One sees flow(*rs fade and leavfjs fall, but om* also 
sees fruit rip(?n and new buds shoot forth ; Lih' behmis 
to the living and those who live' must anticipate* (‘han;e.” 

Yet in the midst of this constant, change there 
remain.s for us citizens of two w’orlds the conlinuou-' 
task : 

“Noble be man, heliiful mid good ! For this alone 
dislingiiishes him from all the beings we know of." 

Goethe was an educationist in the widest sense 
of the word, though certainly not a schoolmaster. 

To a universal mind with a wide range of interest s 
the idea of balanc<» is of particiihir significance ; balance 
not: only as harmony between the parts and the whoU*, 
but also balance in the relationship between human 
beings. The ideal of the unmo uuivvrmlc of the days of 
the Renaissance found a new embodimrni in the sage 
of Weimar. (There are, by the way. some .striking 
parallels between Goethe and Michelangelo.) 

“Whosoever is not convinced that he must develop 
all human capaciti(‘s, his senses, bis reason, his imagina- 
tion, his understanding into a real unit will lie at odd« 
with hjmseJf and tlie rest of the world to the emd of 
his day.«.”— (Goethe, 1824). 

If there should be b.alance within eacli individual 
there should be the sarnr; between the individual and 
his fellow-beings. Unlike the leaders of the French 
Revolution, Goethe, the “liberal conservative," n.s Dr. 
G. P. Gooch has called him, did not favour a readjusl- 
ment of the social balance by way of force and was 
equally averse to anarchy and tyranny. 

Goethe, in some ways a pupil of Spinoza, held a 
view, suggesting what one might call a philosophy of 
semi-identity, a partial overlapping between man and 
nature or man and God, between the forces inside and 
outside ourselves. 

He explained to Eckermann in 1824 : 

“If I had not carried the world already in me 


through anticipation, I would have remained blind wi^ 
seeing eyes, and afl my exploring and experience would 
have been nothing but quite a dead and lost endeavour. 
The light is there and the colours surround us, out if we 
had no light and colours in us, we should not observe 
such outside ourselves.” 

The same idea is beautifully expressed m a poem 
in Fauai ; 

Were our eyes not sun^ like 
How could wc see the sun i 
Were there no God-spark in us^ 

How could we rejoice in the Divine f 

With few modern thinkers was an afilrmative 
attitude to life so unambiguous and sincere as with 
the mature Goethe, who understood the Weltsch- 
merz (world- weariness) in others because he him- 
self had once shared and had overcome it. 

“Fiiijoy witli moderation blessings and plenty, let 
reason lor evci be present wlicro life rejoices in life I” 
Those words express the Goethean attitude as milch as 
his famous advice that we hiirnan beings “should exploit' 
the explorable and revere quietly tih' unexplorablo," 

This eliarnpioii of what he dialled “quiet culture” 
(taJage Bildimg) was a cosnioi'olilan. a citiz(*n of the 
world .^usl aim'd by his belief that the comaion pursuit 
of science, learning and art should transcend all political 
fiontiers and national differences. 

There is nothing bitter or laboured about his 
K'jeclion of nationalist pas.sions. To him it was a matter 
of course. “How could I have written songs of hatred 
vvilhout feeling any hatred ?" he explained to Ecker- 
manri in retrospect a few years befort* his death. 

“I did not hate the French, though I thanked God 
when we got rid of them. How could I, to whom only 
culture and barbarism matter, have hated a nation that 
belong.s to the most cultured on earth, and to whom 1 
ow^e a great deal of rny own education ? Altogether, it 
!.• a strange thing W’ith national hatred ! You will always 
fijul it .^irorige.«t and nio.st violent on t,he lowest levels 
of a civilisation. Inhere is, however, a level on w'hich it 
( onijilctely di.^^appears and where one stands, so tf> 
speak, above the nations and feels tlie happiness and 
the sorrow of one’s neighbouring peoples, as if they had 
happened to one’s own.” 

He wa.s enchanted by Oriental poetry, as can be 
seen from his delightful collection of poems West- 
Fastrrn Divan. 

At the beginning of the same century, Goethe, the 
humanist, had however proclaimed joyfully that “Orient 
and Occident are no longer separable.” Goethe’s wisdom, 
emanating from rich experience and in so many way^ 
timeless, full of vision and yet astonishingly practical, 
balanced and profound, grows in significance as*gener«- 
lion succeeds generation. ' 
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Postmortem 

China s 

The New Review observes ; 

TJ^e great ally of yesterday is as good as dead. 
Hwamped away in the Red tide, and more than one 
democratic leader is saying : good riddance. It is 
openly said in the U.S.A. which is a land of realism 
where politicians shun reticence as the biggest sin 
against democracy. It is even suggested in the 
.Secretary of State's White Paper which reads like a 
coroner's report. 

Wliy was Clnang Kai Slick’s China lost ? Dean 
Veheson's answer is blunt : ‘The Government and the 
Kuominiang . , . had sunk into corruption, into a 
^.TUinble for place and power and into reliance on the 
('SA to win the war for them ... Its leaders had 
proved inc^apabje of meeting the crisis confronting 
I hem, its troops had lost the will to fight and its 
government had lost i>opular support . . . History 

has proved again and again that a regime without 
faith in itsi'lf and an army without morale cannot 
Mirvive the test of battle . . . The nationalist armies 
did not hfiv(‘ to be defeated ; they disintegrated.’ 

In iH eluiiisy attempts at helping China, the U. S 
had FjHMit two billion dollars, relatively more tlian on 
my nation of the W('sl. after the war. The Generalis- 
simo refused to follow the repealed advice of American 
generals and ambassadors. The facts were stubborn, 
the Generalissimo was move slubliorn. It was a bad 
t)usincss from the .•■tart ; why throw good niioney after 
bad money ? There remains only *to encourage in 
ever\ feasible way tlu' development of (’hina as an 
independent and stable nation’ and to .stand doggedly 
‘oDj’osed to the sulijection to any foreign power.’ 

'J'he White Paper is a methodical conviction of 
( Ihunig Kai Shek and an erudite ajiolog^' for America’s 


policy-makers. Yet American citizens are not ^luite 
convinced that their State Department was uniformly 
sagacious in its diplomacy. They wonder how sagacious 
statesmen could so long remain blind to China’s disease 
and disaster. Worse still, they are shocked and angry 
at the handling of General Wedemeyer's report in late 
1947. The General’s report said that after V-J Day 
China’s economic situation was ‘surprisingly good and 
contained many elements of hope.’ As late as 1947 the 
Nationalists were ‘at the very peak of their military 
successes.* Far from suggesting that China should bo 
abandoned to her fate, it. recommended ‘a sweeping 
five-year aid programme, dependent on drastic domestic 
roform.s in C^liina.’ ‘A wait-and-see policy would lead 
to disturbance verging on chaos, at the end of which 
the Chinese Communists would emerge as the dominant 
group.’ The report was factual and showed a way out. 
What happened to it ? It was consigned to the depart- 
mental files and sedulously ignored. It was only this 
month that it was released. This strange delay is 
(‘xcu.scd by the State Secretary on the plea that ‘Wede- 
meyer proposed Manchuria should be placed under the 
trusteeship of the Unit(‘d Nations, and that was a 
mea.suro that would have offended and disheartened the 
Generali.ssimo.’ The exeuso is put forth seriously though 
Dean Aehcsoii and evcrj'body well remember that at 
the time Manchuria was almost completely subjugated 
l)y the ComrnunistvS. 

In the eyes of the American public, their govern- 
ment b.adly floundered in China, and their policy- 
m.akcrs cannot ‘save face’ with platitudes and recrimina- 
tions. Loud criticism of one’s government may shock 
Vii'torian folks ; in a buoyant people it is a token that 
their sense of freedom, keeps its vitality, and it is a 
comforting phenomenon in these days when most 
governments are allergic to any form of criticism. 
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Realization of Full Value for the Money 
Spent on Our Food 

Dr. K. S. Mhaskar writes in The Social 
Service Quarterly. 

The word “Food” has not necessarily the limited 
meaning of what we purchase in the market, but its 
lililjation in the body for growth, repair, heat, energy, 
disease-resisting powers, procreative capacities, for longe- 
vity, for satistaction of a primary need, and for happi- 
ness. Food must, therefore, be consktered right Irom 
the point of view of its origin in the soil, to all otlier 
factor s which contribute to its use in the body. Farming 
in all its aspects, quick markei ng. correct but varied 
purposes according to the needs ot a bulanecc! diet, the 
art of cooking and of serving, the art of reducing lood- 
wasle at every stage, the psychological aspect of food 
and nutrition, habit formal ion are factors which are 
not only good in themselves, Iml are useful for building 
up character and increasing ihe siiin-total of oui 
happiness. 

Land in India as also in iiiap> parl.'s of the world 
had been deteriorating with consequent deterioration in 
crc'ps, in the health of the people and that of farm 
animals; dairy products ate at ihe lowest level, both 
in quantity and quality, for want of proper fodder and 
there is not even a swallow of milk to go round. Fish 
industry, both inland and that in the sea, is still in its 
infancy. Transport and maiket.ng facilities for fresh 
food articles, ore in the hands of iniddlenien whose first 
<!oncern is profit, so that parts of ihe couiitiy which are 
most productive, are pc.ihaps in need of even the haresi 
necesBitiea of life, and articles good or bad are passed 
on to those who are free with tlieir cash. The art of 
storing grains from the depredations of insects and 
creatures large or small, is .si. 11 to leceiye adequate 
attention. Dehydration, Canning, Pasteurization, and cold 
storage are in an experiineiiial stage. 

Scientific farming helps us not oiil> t<j increase the 
quantity of food and make the land yield more than 
two heads of corn where only one was formerly avail- 
able, but to increase the quality of its proteins, its salts 
and its vitamin contents. Artificial manuring vvith 
chemicals had its days ; we are now returning to im- 
provement of the soil by natural methods and by organic 
manures; by elimination of weeds, insect pests and fun- 
gus pests and by correct watering. Mechanical farming 
is also adding its quota to the increase in the amount 
of food for the in<mey spent. “Back to land” is a 
worth-while cry if farming is made a lucraiive business. 


Education in diet ami nutrition is our second gieat 
need. Balanced Diet and its implicalions are so little 
understood, that the present propaganda has not given 
sufficient incentive even to few individuals to meet their 
own requirements, at least in a paiiial way. The slogan 
of “Grow More Vegetablgfi” has fallen on deaf ears. 
“Kitchen gardens” have ceased to he the pride they were 
a decade or two ago. Hydroponics or soil-less cultiva- 
tion is still a curiosity, in spite of its possibilities in 
crowded cities and its cheap but efficient turnover. Bee 
farming, a valuable source of excellent food and vita- 
mins is looked upon more as a fad, than as a healthy 
hobby 'or vocation. Educating the adults has produced 
little results. IT e must now tackle the youngsters in 
the schools, leach them to love nature and interest them 
in the resitltj^ benefits, by incorporating such subjects 
in their ftudies and in their tejct-books and make 
“deficiency diseases” a thing of the past. 


Even our ho^tala do ndt yet realize tha 
ueceesity of eii'p^ng the services of a Dieiician 
and getting; full value out of her. 

The patients* diets are monotonous, unappetlziiig, 
unattractive and often served in such a shoddy, in- 
different and heartless way that it is enough to drive 
away a healthy person’s appetite, let alone a patient’s. 
With all due deference to experts in medicine, 1 would 
like to main lain tha I 50 per cent, of the credit in curing 
a patient, is due to the Nursing Profession and 30 per 
cent should be due to the diet that is given to him. 
The total amount of calories required for each patient 
and the constirut'iUs of fnod are rarely looked into by 
the medical oflicers. who do noi realize the value of a 
diet prescription. Even our Typhoid patients continue 
to be dieted on the old irrational lines of 50 years ago 
with butter-milk and orange-juicc. Dieto-therapy, which 
should really foim 30 per cent of every therapy is practi- 
cally non-existent. I'he employment of Dieticians to 
cveiy hospital would not only bring down the per capita 
cost of treatment, add so much to the menial and physical 
ci.nlcntmenl of the patients anti have an enormous propa- 
ganda value, but there would be a quick turn-over in 
the patients and the huspital facilities be available foi 
a larger number. The Dietician v/ould not only provide 
correct dietary but introduce variety, prepare them in the 
nicest way, serve tbeni hot ivr cold as per patient’s taste, 
stimulate his appetite with cheerful words of solace and 
inarch him on to the road of recovery and out of the 
liobpital in double quick time, than what would other- 
wise have been possible. 

Study of the seasons and of the markets, the art of 
storing food, the art of cooking and that of serving are 
lo.st arts in inese days when Kiiishen work has come to be 
considered an abomination, even in private households. 
If more value is to be realised for the same amount of 
money and labour spent, no work should be considered 
below one's dignity, as Kitchen-work is now-a-days 
considered to be. 

What is good for a di.seased person (a patient) is 
more than good for a healthy person and for a devotee 
of strength. We want organised canteens in charge of 
Dieticians, canteens which can pay their way and give 
j return in health and goods a dozen fold than the 
commercial restaurants would. Dieting is an art which , 
deserves to be revived and made popular in lieu of the 
“hurry” which seems to he the curse of city-life. 
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The Prospects of Salt Raising /n the Coastal 
Regions oi West Bengal and Orissa 

JitCDdra Kumar N^ag writes in The Jovmal 
of Scientific and Industrial Rebearch: 

From an examination of ilie climatic factor and the 
salinity of brine obtainable along the sea-coast of West 
Bengal and Orissa it may be concluded that the litoral is 
not unsuitable to salt iuSnufacture. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that a flourishing salt industry had 
hecn eslabl.shed in these two provinces before the days 
of East India Cimpaiiy. Tlie quesLon arises whether 
ilimatc and salinity lac tors a^-e favourable for salt culture 
by solar evapoiuLon. The span of the salt oeason is 
almost equal to those of H mibeiy or r.ordicrn Madras. The 
only factor for corudderalioii is the rain and sloim due 

10 iVorwesters. Naupada \s equally subject to ram and 

it inn during Apdl and Alay. ft woidd appear that salt 
can be raised in West Bengal ami as in Naupada; 

11 it caniiit be done entirely l»y .‘•olar evapoiation it should 
he possible to inamitaelurc sail by 0 (>mbin!ng solar evapo- 
j.ilion (70 pe: cc'nt) w lb i odina l y Irait ng (30 per cent). 

Tlie fid sail iiidusliy in ilte.^e legion^ was dependent 
iiolh on solar and aitdicial Inal and (be pnieess in 
vogue was different from iIjUI now usetl in son them Oris.sa 
and Madras The peojjle of the (oasial regions used salt 
('urtb instead of salt water t i get (Mjncentraled brine, 
winch they boiled lo lecover salt. This method of leaching 
till* salt earth and boiling the leachate is current on a 
cottage scale, having been revived after the lifting of the 
re.iirielion on salt iiiak ng in 193a). Tlie peojile in the 
s ulhcin coastal area of ()jissa luive adopted the Madras 
pi act ice ol raising salt from brine liy solar evaporation. 

For the comnuncial rnaniifacluie of salt along the 
coast-land of West Bengal and Orissa, the method as 
ioll -wed in other place' of India is recommended. 
Sucec'-sful result.'^ have lieen achieved in a few of the 
Wf’si Bengal sail factories which liave introduced this 
iiieihod. Ji is however, advisable to provirle for boiling 
it (he Jevi'l of production has to be raised. 

The sea-board of Conlai in the district of Midnapore 
has been surveyed by the author on behaU of the Provin- 
cial Governinent. It aff rds vast tracts of waste land. 
Hooded by tidal flows of the sea highly suitable for salt 
man ufacl lire. From the land records of the Government, 
these tracts cover 9,000 acres of land and creeks of which 
only LSO acres have been developed to salterns by 
limited companies. The sea water can be impounded 
during high tidfs nnci utilized, but irrigation pumps 
''ill be necessary towards the end of the manufacturing 
'cason. 

If these vast tracts of waste land flooded by 
flows of the sea in Contai are fully developed, 
mpre tHan 40 lakhs mds. of salt, the present annual 
i (‘quirement of West Benp;al, can be produced. 

This level of production can be maintained, if 
1 no vision is made as stand-by for boiling during adverse 
weather conditions. 

In the combined process of solar evaporat.on and 
boiling, as practised in Burma the cost of production is 
liUle h;gner than that in the solar process, but the 
quality of salt is* better and the rale of production cari 
In- maintained. The cost of salt production in Contai 
liielories is estimated to be little higher, but as the markets 
i re near, there will be considerable saving on transport. 

: . As to the availability of fuel (coal) for boiling, 
[ Calcutta will be the source of supply, and the vessel 
wlt.ch would tranship salt from Conlai to the port of 
b'alcutta will carry coal on their return voyage. The 
1 quantity of steam coal required is about 25 srs. per md. 


of salt, and the transport of coal to the Contai salt sources 
will not be uneconomical. 

Two firms have been -established at Contai for manu- 
facturing salt (combined annual output of 30 000 md.) by 
solar evaporation. The bigger of these two firms has 
furnaces to boil saturated saline when nccessaiy. 'Hie 
following data, collected from the factories, will prove 
useful lor developing the areas surveyed by the author. 

Average densities of brine on the Contai sea-board 
uie as follows: 


Average Brine 

Density 

ON Contai 

Se^-Board 


“Be 


"Be 

Nov. 

1.0 

Mar. 

2.6 

Dec. 

1.5 

Apr. 

2.7 

Jan. 

1.8 

May 

2.8 

Feb. 

2.5 

June (up t'j 

15th) 2.7 

-VepROXiMATi: Rate oi 

E\ M‘onATio\ 

PEJi Diem 



"Be 

Inches 

Pond 1 


2.5-4 

0.20 

r. II 


4-3 

0.18 

Ill 


8-12 

0.17 

IV 


12-18 

0.16 

V 


18-23 

0.1,3 


Beside-^ the Idiids already •surveyed on the Contai 
^st.a-1-oaitJ, there are s-intable lands in the 2-1-Faiganas 
(.'“■uiidcrbans) . T'lie e'^luaries lo the west of the rivers 
llugli, Saptamukhi. Thakuran and Matla are salty during 
the diy .-sea'-ou and on both s des of taeh of ihe-e estuaries 
thoio are lauds suitable for the raising of salt. In the 
^uiiderbans aiea about 5()(Jl3 acres of waste land will be 
available, from which 15 t^) 20 lakh mds of salt can be 
ei'iicipated. The transp:-it by water will Irj easy and 
the prospects for raising salt in this region are very 
bright. 
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Mirade Man with Unrivalled Power 

Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmisl^ Tantric, 
Yogi vasiiy ieariiea in (tie Asuuiagy ana AsLrotiOiny ot the East and the West, gifted with super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internatioiially filmed Baranashl Pandit 
Mahasabha of Benares and AlMndia Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattachar 3 rya, Jyotishamab, 
Samudrikratna, Jyotish-sbirouani, Raj Jyatishi, ILRA-S. ^Lond.;, has won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout the world •(e.g,, in England^ 
America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, Singapore etc.) and many notable 
persons from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past' present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day— 2nti, 
September, 19:i9— of the declaration of last World War, prediction of tlie 
RAJ-JTOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt, with Pamlit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 5rd Sept., 1940, and prediction regar<ling the 
fiiture of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the llth 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspjqiers) iiave proved corrw^t to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinterl praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His MnjeBty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1938 and “Jyotishsamrat”— Emperor among astrologers and astronomers — in 1947 
hy the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Mahasabha of Benares. 
— a signal honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highasst Ths Maharaja of Athgarh says 1 have been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji.” Har Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says is no doubt 

s great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon* hie Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mnkherji, Kt., says ; — *Tbe wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Kamesh 
Obaudra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like sou.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh 
ft Ea-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudbnry, Kt.. says : — ()n 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable ChUf Justice Mr. B. K. Ray 
of Orissa High Court says ‘'He is really a great personage with Huper-natural power.” The Hon'ble 
Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says “The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says “Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes “1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave*, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
America “1 have purchased from you several Kavaebas ou two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory*, Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China : — “Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. lasac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk ft Interpreter in Deschang, West 
^Africa “I had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service,” Mr, B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon : — “I got marvellous effects from your 
Kavaebas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Ouar&nteed). In case of failure^ Money refundea, 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.-lts wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fam& vast wSuth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for speedy setion 
Rt. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAOALAMUKHf KAVACHA .—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and shcoeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
This is also a weveutive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bhowal Kuniar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). Super ]:)Owerful Rs. 184-4. 

S ARaSWATI kavacha.— For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Ra.38-9. 

MOHINI KAVACHA.— Enablee arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly, Rs. 11-8. 
Specigl Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14, 

ALL4NDIA ASTROLOGICAL 6 ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Reffd.) 

{ Tkt Biggest, Moat ReHabU and Oldest Astrological Soeiety in India and the Far Bast ). 

Head Office:— 105 (M.), Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas” Galcutu. Phone: B. B. 3685. 

ilraaob Office:— 47, Dharamtola Stoeet. (Wellesley Junction), Calontta. Phone: Central 4065. 

LONDON OFFICE Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, Lemdon, 



India’s Industries 

India is one of tile world’s greatest indusirial 
nations — an all-important fact not yet rt'coguiz'd by 
the West, which still tends to think of India as a vast 
horde of under-nourished colonial peasants. This view 
prevents the United States from guiding her relations 
with India according to the realities of today and of the 
near future. Only lingering nineteenth century f:;cjs 
and fancies prevent the West from reeognizma India as 
the one great stable, rnodern-Tninded, peace-loving 
democcacy in A.sia. 

only is India one of the six or seven greatest 
ii;dustrial powers, but the rapidity of her industrializa- 
tion sugge.sis that she will outdistance all but two or 
three nations within a decade. And thi.^ in .^pitc of 
grave difficulties; currency ri’strictions tliat curtail the 
inirchase of Am(‘riean machinery, and social, boundary, 
trade readju.stnient.s requiretl bv the shift from colo- 
nialism to freedom, fi'orri a loose conglomrr ition of 
Inindreds of political unil.'' including many feudal 
prineiiialitjes. to a niod^nm nation. 

To indust riahst.s and investors of India. Europe and 
America, the recent annoinicemeiit of India’s 1949-50 
budget^ wa.s a revelation. The budget balances without 
sacrificing major projects There i.s even a small sur- 
plus. Income taxes are reduced for lower group.s: capital 
tax is abolished; concessions made to private industry 
include some related to depreciation of plant. Duties 
on raw materials needed by India’s industries are lo\^o^^d 
Meanwhile, the general economic picture in India, 
from cniTcnt reports, is on the whole most encouraging 
to foreign private enterprise as well as to Indians. Pro- 
duction is moving upward and inflation sec'ins at last 
under control. 

t InDX’STRIAL pROGJlESS 

^ From 1922 to 1942., India’s factories doubled in 
number. Since she became a free nation on August 15, 

. IW, countless specific instances have indicated that 
Indian indu.strialization is solidly grounded. For 
«;Xfimple, the past year production of cotton cloth 
increased over five hundred million yards; that 
cotton yarn increased by far more than a liundred 
JnilJion pounds, of plywood by ten million square foot. 
Mwoduction of soap more than doubled. The steel 
; iron industries arc being greatly expended, while 
thf^^ffta mills remain the largest single steel plant 
i iii^thc British group of nations. The number of Indians 
eiig.‘iged in industry is now between two and a half 
; and ten millions, depending on one’s definition of 
: terms. 

^ During 1948, many “firsts” were achieved in Indian 
industry: the first Indian-made steamship was launched 
bom India’s first shipyard; a first batch of steam road 
I’f Hers was turned out; the first truly Indian aircraft 
built. Research in scientific subjects has become 
flu* better co-ordinated and much more interrelated 
^'iHi immediate industrial purposes than before, Ihan^^s 
fe n chain of laboratories in whose work industry and 
govornment share. Important work is being done in 
field of atomic energy, for which India, possesaes 
raw material as well as some of the world’s 
great physicists. 

/Symptomatic of Indian tedustrial trends, the popu- 
lation of Calcutta, second largest city altar iKindon 


in the Commonwealth of Nations, has jumpe d in the 
past six years from 2,200,000 to 6,600,000 and is now 
clamoring for a subway. 

Industrial growth is so rapid, eagerness for it amon:* 
virtually all effectual groups of India so sure, and 
there are so many vast projects now being curried out, 
that the miracle W’ould be if India were not to astonish 
the world by her industrial output two to five years 
hence. Already possessing the world’s vastest irriga- 
tion system, India’s harnessing of her poirnlial 39 
imillion h.p. of water power is as yet but a fifth coin- 
pletcd but will increase greatly through waterncontrol 
I^rojects that will be completed in the next few years 
Present investigations with the help of Ammcaii 
engineers of large? coal deposits in southern India may 
k'ad to their e.onversion to mueh-lneetled gjisolino. 
Fnclorie.s being built tend to follow the late.st most 
efficient pirns and to profit from the advances and 
errors of generations of WestcTn experience. 

The central goA^ernment is the mo.st 'Consj)icuous 
promotor of lliis progn'ss but this need not obscure 
the impressive progrc'ss being made by Princely Slates, 

1 y governments of provinces, bv foreign and indigenous 
private enterprise. For instance, since India’s indepond- 
ence, under its governor, world-famed poetess Sarojini 
Naidu (who died in March, 1949), the political unit 
called United Provinces has nosed its nation-building 
budget hix-fo^d. has started construction of cement, 
cardboard, and scientific instrument factories, and has 
set up a S30-million industrial credit corporation. 
Mysore, one of several princely states which had 
launched industrialization years ago, is now adding a 
fertilizer and chemicals plant of 50.(^ tons annual 
capac.it a sugar factory with crashing capacity of 
1.000 tons of cane a day, expansion of an e]<xdric plant 
to ineludf' manufacture of electric motors, and factories 
for making plastics, rayon, bicycles, aluminum. 

Earlikr Developments 

Modern indu.'^tralization gains from having a back- 
ground in India’s past. Her cottage and court indus- 
tries \V(Te liighly developed in quality and active on a 
large scale throughout ancient times and until the 
ceunlrv be(‘ani(' fully dominated by Britain. This craft 
tradition was still remembered when .shifts toward 
modern industry w'ere made in the nineteenth century, 
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accelerating at the time of the Boer War (1899^1902). 
A -marked increase of industrial activity took place iu 
Wprld War I when India equipped a largo overatas 
army. 

When the Congress party announced independence 
as India's political goal, Xmas week, 1929, Nehru 
simuJtaiU’OUKly iiroclaimed a sol of oconoiiiic plans 
which served as a remiiuha* that India did not aim at 
political without economic froodorn. In the summer 
ol 1938, the many 'conflicting philosophies of national 
planning and indiistriahzatiou were weighed carefully 
when the Working Conimittoe of tlie C^ongress party 
convened with the^ Ministers of Indusli'y of the 
Congress-elected ]"rovinc(‘s “to explore the possi.'iilities 
o: an All-India Industrial Plan." 

During World War 11 the imprisonment of miny 
of India's greatesi leaders disturbed the smooth evolu- 
tion of industrial planning. But on the other liand 
tens ol millions in India shaied duiing the war ycai's 
m a modem luecliaiiized hie wlio had pre\iouslv hvt'd 
in a Indy agiieultuial and hand-work environment. 
Western resistance lo llie industrialization of India 
succiiinbed ^lo the dc'sperate iH'ed for war good^^- 
Shipping Indian raw materials to England for ]»rocess- 
ing bi'camo impractn'al when submarine sinkings in the 
Mediterranean forced freight(‘rs lo abandon Suez for 
the tedious round-Africa route. India mohi’ized th.- 
assembling and partial mariufacturo of 500 auto chassis 
a week, the repairing of a war total of 4,000 vessels, 
the making of all types of munitions, and the clothim; 
of vast Allied armies. She won the name of the 
Arsenal of the East. And her two million soldiers 
gained knowledge of cars, tools, travel. 

By 1944 the picture of India’s future industriali- 
zation was clear enough so that eight of the country’s 
niajor industrialists, hard-headed practical men amal- 
gamated their concepts in “the Bombay Plan." By 
following it they forecast that India’s industrial produc- 
tion would increase five-fold and India’s per capita 
income would be doubled, within fifteen years 

In December 1947, four months after indf'])endcnce 
was won, a conference between the new indigenous 
government, key heads of industrial management, and 
labor leaders, clarified a number of is.sues. Nelini’s 
appeal for industrial peace on that occasion has not 
been forgotten and although there have been many 
strikes, the man hour loss from January to Sej)toniber 
1948 was less than lialf that of the same period of the 
previous year (that is mainly prior to India’s 
independence), 

Raisino IStandmids or Livino 
One of two primary factors tliat slow up this vast 
industrial upsurge is India’s determination that her 
Industrial Revolution should be primarily, fundamen- 
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tally, premeditlkedly, for the welfare of the masses. 
She is fully awake of the variety of paths industrialism 
has taken and can take. She has even had frightful 
slums of her own. Bhe has seen sudden unemployment 
strike throngs of men uprooted from their villages— • 
villages which in the farmers' rush to quick -money in 
the citii'S had so deteriorated that they could not serve 
as havens for victims of an industrial depression. 
Centralization versus decentralization, efficiency of huge 
versus small-scale plants, controls versus laissez-faire, 
the need to creiile consumer wealth before asking 
potential but iiiqiov erished consumers to buy processed 
goods — all such tiuestions were being examined in India 
long before there was a trangible prospect of the 
political freedom needed to work out the national 
destiny. 

Throughout the long struggle for freedom, India’s 
leaders reiterated llKUr coneciii with the economic as 
with the .social, udigious and jioliticiil a.spccts of India’, s 
fiitun*. Such “youngi'r” men as Nbdim and the late 
Subhas Chandra Hose, and even such lofty minds as 
Tagore, always Imki'd their eountiy’s ])oliticai as])iiiiiions 
to the economic welfare of her millions. Mahalrau 
Gandhi was an economist and as coiiceiiied with the 
livelihood of eacli of India's 700, 0(K) villiigi's as with the 
welfare and liberty of llit' whole nation. S])CLiking as a 
Ramt, he said you should not exprcl i)iely from a -m.m 
whose stomach is ('m])ty. Today’s Icadoi's have iiulicaled 
that they consider indu.striahzation to be no goal in 
itself but a precious aid with whoso help they hope 
to place their people in a position to resist the seduc- 
tions of totalitarian propaganda. 

Is Ikdia Soclalizing Industry f 

Aside from the self-imposed brake that careful 
concern for public welfare rcprc.sents, the foremost caiue 
of delays in the path of India's otherwise rapid indus- 
trialization is the doubt persisting in tho minds of 
foreign and domestic financiers ns to how far India’s 
Central Government will go m the direction of socialismi, 
of (‘ontrol or ovvnershii) nf industry. ln\(\stors are 
worried because the new regime controls ordnance 
l>lants, railways, and power sources including atomic 
research. Study reveals, liowever, that industries owmed 
or controlled by tho Central Indian Government camp 
into its hands, generally sj)eaking, by chance, by entirely 
voluntary transfer, without any fixed nationalization 
plan. As a great Indian scientist puls it, “Nationalization 
(in India today) is not a policy or a program but simply 
tho most practical lechnique for operating’’ some public 
utilities. The Indian policies when analyzed do not seem 
as earth-shaking as those ol Roosevelt, Truman or tho 
British Labor (!iovcrnment. 
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In April 1948, the Indian Parliament laid^ down 
some general rules which Indians greeted as fair to 
foreign and domestic industrial investors. These resolu- 
tions envisaged leaving all existing privately owned 
public utilities, strategic and basic industries, in their 
owners’ liands for at least ten yeai.^;, ntler whidi adequate 
compensation would be awarded in cu.st the State 
should take any of tlicrri over. All classes of indust ly 
except certain key types of public utility and defense 
plants, which were siiocifiod, were declanal entirely 
open to private enterprise and to participation ot 
‘foreign capital. No rnoveuK'Mt in India today, even 
outside the governnieut, threatens investors witli forced 
expro])riation. 

Sardar Patel, Doj'uty Prime Minister, as.sured tlie 
Madras Chamber of Commerce on l^Vbruary 22, 1949 : 
‘'Take it from -mo as gos^^el (ruth that the Indian 
government has neither the capacity nor the means to 
take up nationalization at present.” He appealed to 
Jn isin ess m o help reconstruct the country with their 
li'l^wriS'^rather than immediate gain.s in mind. 

* Prime Minister Nehru, at tlie January 24 meeting 
of the Central Ad\ isory Council of Iridustim's, in N<’W 
Delhi, stressed that fears of siicli nationalization as 
would diseoiirage private entiM’prise wen’ unfounded 
While no govemment could guarantee the Aitiire in 
a changing dynamic world and while tlu' whole 
question ultitnately depended rather on external 
factors than on official pronouncements, the Indian 
government had neither the skilled manpower nor the 
financial capacity to run the nation’s industri’^s. The 
government’s keenest concern wiUi industry was to 
6^ee that high productivity was quickly reached in the 
•niore needed fields. 

Yet the fact remains that private enterprise in 
I^urope and America has been lukewarm thus far in 
l^articipating in that thrilling, momentous adventure, 
fa important in determining future world affairs — the 
industrialifation of India.— /ndta Today, April, 1949. 


You and PoliomyelitiB 

Knowing the facts about injantile paralysis gives 
you a positne advantage in facing the summer of 
1949. It has been determined that in many instances, 
fear pcimeatiiig a couunuiiny. and especially the 
IriToi felt by a mol her and father, can affect children 
adversely. Soiuotimos the scars of insecurity and 
fnghl riauuiu beyond the results of the disease itself. 
You can only keep your;- children 'mentally at- case if 
you mold hysti’ria yourself. And knowing the facts 
will coiitnbute to your eciunnimily. 

Tliere still is no preventive, no miracle drug to 
arrest the progress of paralysis. But these facts you 
should lind very reassuring : 

Irijanlilc jxiralyain 'k not maally a killhty disease. 
Some 5 per cent to 10 per cent of those who get it 
(he. But about 8 per cent of those who get diphtheria, 
a wholly preventable disease, also die. 

At hast half of those who contrart infantile para- 
lysis come through irithoiit any perma)icnt crippling. 
Another 25 per cent to 30 per' cent have weaknesses 
so • slight that they can lead perfeclly_ normal lives. 
Thus, only about one-fourth of those with a diagnosis 
of infantile paralysns become cripples and of these, 
many can be aided by treatment and surgery in ways 
impossible a quarter of a century ago. 

Those who contract infantile paralysk have access 
to prompt, modern care that cxin almost eradicate 
deformity and minimize crippling. 

Payment for treatment is available through more 
than 2W0 Chaptetrs of the National F oundation for 
Infantile Parglyds — for those who cannot meet buU 
without financial assistance. 

What can we expect this year ? Unfortunately, 
predictions as to where infanti^^ paralysis will strike, 
and how hard, are useless. Last year, there were more 
recorded cases (27,894) than in any year since 1915. 
Indeed, during the last six years there been an 
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unusually high number of reported cases. One reason 
for the high figures lies in the fact that diagnosis has 
improved and public health services can consequently 
report more cases. Many mild cases, formerly over- 
looked, arc detected and hospitalized today. Precau- 
tions in the box below are most important to parents 
of children under lt>, for the bulk of those who get 
infantile paralysis are in this age group. But older 
children and adults do get the disease ; indeed, the 
age group most affected has been rising steadily in 
recent years so that today five to nine-ynar-olds are 
in most danger where it used to be the one to five- 
year-olds. Just to play safe, any member of the family 
exhibiting suspicious symptoms should be treated in 
the sHHic way as children are. 

One of the physicians at the First International 
Conference on Poliomyelitis, which representatives of 
43 nations attended last July, rcporti^d that adolescent 
and adult patients who did not promptly go to bed, 
remain quiet and unchilled, in tlic presence of the 
first, niild sjanptoms, appeared to contract a more 
serious form of the disease. Since early symptoms look 
just like those of a cold, upset stomach or some other 
minor ailli(*t]on. one should be ('Xtra cautious about 
these trivial things during the T»olio season. 

Why is incidence of the disease rising in older 
ago groups ? This is a question scientists, as well as 
the rest of us, are asking. As yet it can only be 
answered theoretically. One theoiy holds that every- 
one is exposed to the virus at an early age and deve- 
lops some immunity wilhoiit producing diagnosable 
symptoms. But, as sanitation facilitie.s improve in our 
countp^, fewer babies and very young children meet 
the virus in mild contact. Thus wlien they arc exposed 
to it* in later life, possibly in larger doses, they are 
more susceptible than those who grew up with loss 
protection from germs of all kinds. 

Bear in mind that when polio strikes a community, 
many people who appear entirely well are undoubtedly 
harboring the virus in their systems. We think they 
can pass the infection on to the suscoptibles without 
necessarily coming down with the disease themselves. 
With so many theoretical earners, rigid quarantine 
methods are largely futile. 

We know today that infantile paralysis is not 
caused by a single virus, but rather a family of vimscs, 
and that immunity to one of th^se does not necessarily 
produce immunity to others. That is why staying in 
your home community, not mingling with crowds on 
trains or buses, is a precaution urged during the polio 
season. You and your children may have developed 
immunity to the particular polio virus prevalent in 
your own area, but you may have no resistance to 
other members of the virus family responsible for the 


avoid swimxnW in water which has not boon 
declared sai\ by your health department ; 

avoid chilling ; 

keep clean. Wash hands after going to toilet and 
before eating. Keep food covered. 

Call your doctor at once if there ai*e symptoms 
of headache, nausea, upset stomach, muscle 
soreness or stiffness, unexplained, fever. 

Consult your chapter of the National Foundation 
for help. . 

Quick action may prevent crippling ! — Magazine 
Digest, 

American News Briefs 

95 per cent of American Homes me Electricity ; 
More than 95 per cent of all American homes have 
electric light and power available to them. It is 
estimated that of all American families living in cities, 
67 per cent have electric refrigerators, 68 per coni liave 
electric vacuum cloanors, 52 per cent have (^loctric 
washing machines,, 93 percent have clcjctric irons and 
91 per cent have radios or radio-phonograph 
combinations. ; 

* « 

Mcyi and Machines: — Six per cent of all prodm;- 
tivc work in the* United States is done by iinimala 
and men while 94 per cent is done by machines. A 
century ago animals and men did 70 per cent of the 
v«rork and machines only 30 per cent. 

* 

Cotton :“”Tho United States exported 

r,709,0()0 bales of cotton, each weighing rKK) ]»ou!id^, 
from August 1948 through April 1919. This i'S more 
than three times the amount exported during the 
previous year. 
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disease. 

Are we any nearer prevention of infantile para- 
lysis ? The answer is yes. There are more scientists, 
specialists in at least twenty-four district fields, 
working on the problem today than at any time in 
history. Experimentally, they have already immunized 
animals against two of the three known polio viruses, 
proving that the disease is capable of responding to 
vaccination technique. Many problems still remain, 
but if polio comes to your town this summer, you can 
face it with less apprelicnsipn than was possible 
before-^for there is now a spirit of real optimism in 
the polio research world. 

Mbbsage to Parents 

If polio hits your area this year, sec that your 
children — , 

avoid crowds and crowded places ; 

avoid over-fatigite. It may mvjte a more serious 
form oi the disease } 
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AAVW Membership : — By an ovefwhelming vote of 
2,168 to 65, the American Asfiocia ibn of University 
Women has amended its constitution to insure the 
admission of qualified Negroes to all branch organiza- 
tions of the national association. The AAUW is a nation- 
al organization for women college graduates. The new 
by-laws, adopted at the association’s fifty-first biennial 
convention here decree that branches -must accept as 
members all women graduates of accredited institutions, 
“regardless of race, color, creed, or religion.^ 

* m * m 

Weekly Earnings : — hn mid -May 1949, average 
weekly earnings of the 11,800,000 production workers in 
United Htatos factories were $53.08, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports. The work week averaged 
3-1?. 0 hours. 

* >|i iK 

Bay Scouts:- 'i^cay\y 16,000,000 American boys have 
been iiu nibers of the lioy Scouts of America, an 
afiUi'Uo of the World Scouting Movement, since the 
orguiuzatioii was started in the United States in 1910. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Radio Slutunes. — Thorc are more than 30 radio 
broadeasling stations in the United States. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Rfrr((ili())t 'I'lie United S(al<« Forest 

Srrviee r«'i)()rt.s that, it has built 230 winter sports areas 
and 4,500 cuiiip and pieiii(! areas in national forests 
for iniblie u.-^'O. 

* iti 

Power Per ll’’orA;er: —There is nn average of anore 
tl an five horsepower of electrical (mergy or the equi- 
valent of the energy of 50 human helpers, available to 
f'ach American industrial w’orkcr to lighten his work 
and increase his productivity. ^ 


hew Airports : — A total of 333 airports were built 
m the U.S. from June 1, 1948, to June 1, 1949, the 
ui5. Civil Aeronautics Administraliori reports. The 
construction brought the number of airports in the 
nation to 6,039. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Film Production : — Hollywood motion i)ictuio com- 
panies are making films at a rapid rate. Diiniig a MUglC 
week of June there were 48 pictures before the c;jmera.s, 
the greatest number in production for any one week 
since July, 1947. By June, a total of 135 leatui. li ms 
had been coinpioted in 1949 --fASLS. 

The Congo ; Home of Half the World’s 
Uranium Ore 

Ihe little-known fact behind Washington’s 
hush-hush atomic talks last month is that a short- 
term Anglo-American agreement, which earmarks 
to the United Slates the Belgian Congo’s entire 
production of uranium, expires early in 1950 . 
Unless it is renewed, the British under a long-term 
agreement will be entitled to half the output of 
the Congo, which to dale has been America’s 
biggest source of the basic raw material of the 
atom bomb, 

Ev(‘u Hoiidiiii never put on .‘i^uch a great dia- 
appoarmg act u.-- uccuued during the early days of the 
war. What wa^ uiadi* lo \ dui>h was an entire mine, 
half a mile sqiuue and 200 feet deep. Its production 
disai>pcared fruni public statistics. Its very location 
\amshed Jrom newly published maps. 
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It was neither an ordinary mine nor an obscure 
one which ostensibly ceased to exist. Before the war 
it was the world's most important hole in the ground 
to scientists and technicians who worked with radio- 
active materials. 8ince it was discovered in 1915, it 
had become the source of three-fifths of the world^s 
radium. With some veins so rich that their uranium- 
oxide content topiied 60 per cent, it was the greatest 
developed deposit of uranium ore. In fact, the mine 
that disappeared contained half the world’s known 
reserves. 

That the unine was far away in the Belgian 
Congo made it nonetheless vital when the Manhattan 
Project was conceived. As top secrecy veiled the 
progress in fashioning an atom bomb, it also cloaked 
all telltale new^ about the Congo’s uranium. Only 
in the postwar period was the \ el vet curtain of 
secrecy partly lifted. Even today the Atomic Energy 
Commission wfill not reveal either the quantity or 
the value of the uranium mined there. 

Remote 

If the United Slates had tried to find a less 
accessible uranium supply, it would have been hard 
put to it. For the Congo’s only uranium mine is 
Iccated at Sliinkolobwe, in Katanga Province in the 
southeastern part of tlie colony, near the borders of 
Northern Rhodesia and Portuguese Angola. Just to be 
extra-difficult, it lies midway between the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans. 

To the average American who thinks of the whole 
Congo as a tropical junglo, Sliinkolobwe could not be 
more surprising. Its 4,600-foot altitude makes its 
■climate not too uncomlortablc for the few Europeans 
there. The high veld is dry and open. The tempera- 
ture averages only 68 degrees year around. It falls 
below freezing in winter. 

The uranium mine itself looks like a smaller-sealc 
edition of the great Mesabi iron mines in Minnesota. 
If is a huge open cut, with terraced sides. At the 
bottom steam shovels bite out chunks of ore and dump 
them into cars on a narrow-gauge railw^ay. These ears, 
loaded with pitchblende (uranium oxide) and other 
uranium compounds, are hauled by cable and steam 
engine to the surface. 

However easy the digging, the shipping of the ore 
to the United States is incredibly roundabout. After 
the ore is processed a little on the spot, it is taken 
110 miles through the bush country to Elisabeth villo, 
the booming, modernistic capital of Katanga. Follow- 
ing partial refinement at “EVille,” the ore is taken 
1,100 miles across Africa on the Bas-Congo-au-Kntanga 
lailroad, a narrow-gauge jerkwater line owned by British 
capital, to Lobito, whose deepwater bay and docking 


facilities make it^fedjgola’s biggest port. From there the 
ore is sliipped 7,600 miles to the United States across 
\Faters which in wartime were infoatod by German 
U-boats. 

How the vast .American stake in the Congo’s 
uranium is to be defended has been the subject of 
continuing Anglo-Amerkan-Btelgian talks. Actually, 
tlie very remoteness of the mine and its railroad route 
to the ocean is its best defense. The long sea voyage 
is a far weaker link in America’s uranium lifeline. 

The Blacks 

At Sliinkolobwe all the mining is done by Bantu 
natives — Ics nuim to the Belgian engineers and fort men. 
The small town, like the mine there, is operated by 
the groat Union Miniere du Haiit Katanga, the largest 
cOiUpany in Katanga, owned jointly by Belgian and 
British capital. 

The Congo’s treatment of the natives was ap 
international scandal in the days when th« (filled 
C'ongo Free State was King Leopold IPs private hobby. 
But since it liecanie a Belgian colony in 190S, ii has 
enjoyed a ])oliey of benevolent paternalism — w'lthout 
relaxation of the color line. The TJMHK has about 
the best record for native treat riient in llio entire 
Congo. 

C^ongo authorities consider the Sliinkolobwe miners 
.so well treated that they foresee no important interrup- 
tion to uranium mining from labor troubles. Even 
Communist agents, who all over Atrica are preaching 
native nationalism rather than abstruse ideology, are 
not be]i(‘vt'd to present any immediate danger to 
America’s uranium supply. 

» nicer; LICKS at Home 

But in Brussels, Communist jjoliticians have long 
made political capital out of Shinkolobwe’s uianium. 
They have argued that the exjiort of the Congo ore 
exclusively to the United Stares pliuiod Belgium in a 
“colonial position." They have- ooniplaincd that such 
shi])monts thre?atonod Belgium’s ‘’Eastern ally"-- the 
Soviet Union. They have challenged the Belgian 
Government to publish the agrei'inents involved. 

To this hullabaloo Paul-Honri Spaak. Belgian 
Premier and foreign minister, has been deaf. Ho has 
refused to i (u eal tlie spt'cific facts on the Congo’s pro- 
duction for which the Communists were fishing. He • 
has iasisted that uranium exports to America would 
continue at least until the United Nations sets up 
w'orking control over worldwide atomic activities. And 
that x>rospect was dimmer than ever last week when 
the UN Atomic Energy Commission, after three years 
of trying, suspended indefinitely its search for an 
international agreement. — Newsweek, August 8, 1919. 
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NOTES 


Pandit Nehru* s Visit to the U. S. A. 

Pandit Nehru is being feted and honoured all over 
Die United States in true American fashion. It is too 
early as yet to sum up the results of this visit, since 
our Premier has gone there as a guest of the President 
of the United States, without any definite mission or 
delegation as from the nationals of India. He went out 
in response to a friendly goodwill gesture and he has 
been welcomed with warmth in an overwhelmingly 
generous measure. In summing up the reactions of such 
a visit one lias to' take into consideration many factors 
which are not normally apparent to the public ken, for 
wliere the results of the exchange of goodwill gestures 
between nations are measured the abstract intangibles 
sometimes outweigh the concrete realities. Phrases like 
“Entente cordiale," “Hands across the seas,** ‘‘Good 
ncighbourliness’^ have all acquired a sinister meaning as 
a consequence of two World Wars and therefore in this 
suspicious world one is only too prone to look for 
eperrt motives behind every friendly move. 

Be that as it may, the background of this visit as 
seen from' the American point of view is somewhat 
interesting. The political background is clearly summed 
up in a special despatch to the New York Times by 
James Reston on October 16. In the coarse of an analysis 
of the situation, with the heading “U.S. Far East 
"^'^icy Ifljttoi Being Reappraised,” he comes to the 
fcoliclISlioh that Nehru's visit reflects that high priority 
is* being given to Asiatic Affairs. It « a comprehensive 
analysis in which the high lights fire put on these 
factors : 

The United States has been forc,ed by the 
pressure of events abroad and the limitations on 
human endurance at home to establish a rough 
priority system for its foreign policy, worrying first 
about Russia* ; second, Europe ; and third, Asia. 

This one“two4hree approach has never been 
rigid, and most of the time has not even been 
conscious, but in; general this is the order in which 
our o^fficials have spent their limited time and 
energies since the end of the war. 

Unfortunately, developments in Asia have for 
some time refused to co-operate with this system. 


With a fine disregard for the British economic crisis, 
the split in Germany, the atomic explosion in Russia, 
and all other problems in Europe, the Communists 
have kept advancing in China, the Indians have 
continued their reflections on what to do with their 
new freedom, and the Indonesians, Malayans, Bur- 
mese, and Indo-Chinese have pursued their several 
drives for power and independence. 

It is a matter of controversy here whether the 
United States Government could have changed these 
developments very much ^even if it had given them 
top priority. But it is now realized that events in the, 
Far East are reaching a point where a re-evaluation 
of the situation and perhaps of the priority has to 
be made. 

Nehru's visit is not the cause but one of the 
results of this re-evahiation. Largely owing to his 
wisdom and Britain's capacity to learn from history, 
India is today one of the very few relatively stable 
elements in the whole of tlie Far East. 

Not only the United States, but India in general 
and Nehru in particular are making new estimates 
for the future. And while it is unlikely that any 
tangible decisions will be made as a result of the 
Indian Prime Minister's current mission, impressions 
W'ill very likely be formed on both sides in the next 
few weeks which may in the long mn influence 
greatly the course of affairs in the Orient. 

Then after summing up the view of some U. S. 
foreign office and other high officials that Japan is the 
only reliable element in the Far East, he puts forward 
the contention of many other oflftcials who belies t that 
this reliability of Japan is based on assumptions which 
are impermanent in quality and therefore unreliable. 
In this connection he goes on to say : 

What the United States must do, these oflficials 
believe, is to accept the changes that have taken 
place in the political development of the Far East, 
and try to work out a policy that conforms to the 
facts of the present situation, regardless of how long 
that may take or how difficult it majyr be. 

It is not likely that the United, States will 
recognize the Chinese Communists in the near 
future, but if the Chinese people 'acquiesce in the 
leadership of the Communists and' if the Communist 
Government there demppstrates that it is willing 
to meet its international obligations, the likelihood, 
is that the United States will ^nter into diplomatic 
lelaions-witb the new regime. 



TbM, however, is Hkety to be 1;he laet retbev 
than the first move in any policy that may evolve 
from the current re-evaluation of American Far 
Eastern policy. The first move is to t;^ to demons- 
trate to Nehru that this cpimiry, despite the current 
demonstrations on Capitol Hill and the current spate 
of angry notes about the Communists in Moscow and 
Eastern Europe, is a reliable force for peace and 
that it is less emotional and imperialistic than it 
sometimes sounds. - 

This, of course, is only one side of the story. 
Nehru, too, will be expected here to demonstrate 
that the new India is also a reliable force which can 
use its new freedom effectively to support the objec- 
tives the Prime Minister has so eloquently described. 

If first impressions are reliable, and they some- 
times are. Pandit Nehru is a philosophical man who 
has come out of a lifetime struggle with the British 
without bitterness, and emerged from a lifetime 
admiration of communism with sufficient objectivity 
to take another look. 

He has also arrived here, to judge from his 
public and private remarks^ with a remarkable degree 
of detachment and friendliness toward the United 
States. And unlike many visitors, he is not likely to 
base his conclusions on surface observations. 

In short, the relations between the Far East and 
the United States are now being re-examined. This 
has happened many times in the past, but this time 
the examination is going on at both ends, with the 
Far East having far more independence to determine 
its future than ever before. 

Pandit Nehru’s public ptterances in the U.S.A., tlie 
two most significant of which are reproduced in full 
elsewhere in the Notes of this issue, have so far laid 
emphasis on the necessity for peace and the role India 
is prepared to play in it. He has further laid stress on 
the fact that the problems of Asia have a world 
significance now and they can no longer be ignored 
without jeopardising the stability of all nations. It is 
not time yet to examine in detail all his statements. 

Protection for Civil Servants 

There was a storm in a tea-cup over Article 283-A 
of the Constitution, which provides for guarantees for 
civil servants. We have been unable to find any real 
justification for the inclusion of this Article in the 
Constitution. But all the same we do not see any reason 
for being unduly perturbed by the fact of its inclusion. 
There are some persons *who imagine the Articles q£ the 
New Constitution to be like the Laws of the Medes and 
the Persians, unaltersible and impossible of modification. 
This supposition we know to be based on false 
p;remises, as any student of Political History knows. 
In a free country nothing can stand before the will of 
the people, and we have not the slightest doubt that 
before many decades — or even may be a single decade 
have passed this newly forged Constitution of ours 
will be drastically modified in many respects. 

The new Article 283-4 reads as follows : 

'"Except as otherwise expressly provided by this 
Constitution, every person who having been appointed 
by the Secretary of State or Secretary of 8tate4n- 
Council, tp a civil service of the Crown. in India 
eontbues on and after the commencement of this 


fva 

Con^tutioiQ serve xmAef the ^ Ibdia 

and the Government of the State (ball be entitled 
to receive from^ the Government of India and the 
Government of the State, which he is serving from 
time to time, the same conditions of service as res- 
pects remuneration, leave ^d pex^ion, and the bme 
ri^ts as reepects disciplinaiy iBsttprs or rights as 
similar thereto as changed circumstances may permit 
as that person was entitled ta immediately before such 
commencement.*' 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa said that while he believed in 
keeping the services contented, he fel1( that this 
Article had over-crossed the limit. This Article, he 
said, should not have found place in the Constitution. 

Mr. Anantasayanam Ayyangar admitted that thki 
was an '"extraordinary’* guarantee they were giving to 
the '%eaven-bom” service, particularly ^bcf’Pue^^ben 
they had not been able "to give guarantee for food 
and clothing to the masses and when they have not 
given any guarantee to the under-dogs in the services.” 

"This guarantee” he said, “means that the rulers 
of the previous regime continues to be rulers of the 
present regime. This guarantee asks us to forget that 
these 400 officers committed excesses thinking that they 
do not form part of this country.” He said that 'This 
is not to the credit of the service, because they cared 
more for money than anything else. The British 
bureaucrats who ruled over us some time ago 
purchased the loyalty by paying money.” But he was 
asking the meon'bers to pass the Article in view of the 
guarantee given by the national leaders. 

Continuing Mr. Ayyangar said that Mr. Gopala- 
swami A 3 ryangar was charged with the task of making 
suggestions for the reorganisation of the Secretariat. 
He said, "It is absolutely necessary that we should take 
axe in oujT hand to cut our expenditure.” In the previous 
regime there were only 5 Joint Secretaries, but now 
there were 30. 

Mr. Ayyangar said that while they were making 
an exception in favour of the I.C.B. cadre, he was 
sorry to say that some of them had not reconciled to 
the new conditions and did not feel that they were 
part and parcel of the country. 

Sardar PateVs Tribute / 

We have observed with some considew|b18*'w«^:#aiit 
of surprise the outburst of emotion in our beloved 
Sardar during his defence of the services. He is fully 
justified of course in standing up for the services and 
eveiry person will fully endorse his condiuding 

remarks about bowing the members of the services to 
express their opinions to the heads of the States’ 
administratipn freely and to allow tbe services to 
develop gradually. But it ds quite another matter to 
accept his highly eiilogigtic appraisal of the patnqtfaun, 
loyalty, sincerity and ability of Ibe eivil isiefvices as an 
entiQr. We confess that we are unable to ife so iritbout 
attaching considerabte reserve and fimitatioiis. If this 
ptaise were given to ito Eiid^tbqil[ wld 
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S«rHae«, <1M didit #« m HilUiiK td «^t idMa 

memben of Hioem Mrtriodi are truly paraibns of patriot- 
ism, loyalty, sincerity and ability. As about the rest of 
then^— the less said the better I 

**l feel very sad,” said Sardar Patel, “that we have 
been continuously quarrelling with the very instru- 
ments from which we have to take work. Who do so 
are doing a great disservice to the country.” 

The guarantees given to the Services, Bardar Patel 
added, were not given in secret. All the representatives 
!of the nation, including the provinces, had agreed to 
them. Having worked with members of the Service, he 
j could say that in point of patriotism, loyalty, sincerity 
•fiiUl it would not he possible to find substitutes 

for them, "Tke^ are as good as ourselves and to speak 
of them in disparaging terms in this House and to criticise 
them in public, is doing a disservice to yourselves and 
to the country.** 

Explaining the circumstances in which these 
Ruarantees were given, Sardar Patel recalled that 
‘"British District Magistrates were playing havoc” in 
five districts of the Punjab including Rawalpindi and 
Ciiirgaon. In Gurgaon, the District Magistrate arrested 
leading Congressmen for no fault of theirs and when 
the local bar- association protested against their arrest, 
he wrote on the application that the Congressmen had 
been arrested as hostages. Sardar Patel personally 
went to see the British District Magistrate and asked 
him whether it was true that he had arrested people 
as hostages. The Magistrate denied the charge. Sardar 
Patel then confronted him with the document. The 
Magistrate asked the Sardar, “How did you get this*'? 
Sardar Patel replied, “That is not the question. Is this 
your endorsement or not ?” 

Even after this incident, Sardar Patel, who was 
then Home Minister of undivided India, failed to get 
that British Magistrate removed from Gurgaon. Sardar 
Patel wrote to the Governor of the Punjab and 
pleaded with the Viceroy, but still he could not be 
removed. 

Such things were happening not only in the 
^uajab, but elsewhere too, Sardar Patel said it was 
itd?i;^jJl^-^hreumBta^ that he in the interests of 
h(^ country, agreed to partition as a last resort, on 
iondition that power would be transferred in two 
tionths and the BrltiBh would not interfere on the 
luostiott of States. The guarantee to the 

Service found a place in the Indian Independence Act 
ibich gave birth to the Indian Parliament. 

He said, ^*When Mr. Henderson came here to 
fettle the questibn of Services of the Secretary of 
>tate, it was discussed and agreed that the question 
kotild be settled before power was actually traifeferred. 
t Was hgreed that some direct arrangement should be 
cade by Britain iii r6|$ard to the conditions of serviee 
f the members of the Secretmy of State Service and 
heh.dtdy vdll the ti^^Saisfer of power take place. And 
>0 guarantees wm #r«u. . 


'Tt lias thed sugfeetedi by me that Britain should 
be cimoemed dfitb cmly the British rnembera of ibe 
Secretary of Stated Services. More than SO per cent 
of the members were British. I asked Mr. Henderson 
to leave us to deal with Indian members alone. It was 
agreed that those British members should be given 
compensation if they wanted to leave the services of 
India, and they^ should be given proportionate pension. 
Everything was settled before the question of transfer 
of power was proceeded with. 

“These negotiations were considered in certain 
important sections. They were placed before the 
Cabinet. It was a joint Cabinet at that time and the 
Cabinet had accepted these proposals. 

“Then the Viceroy sent a communication to the 
British Parliament and it was accepted by the British 
Parliament. Many of Europeans, Britons, who were 
in service then have left.” 

“But when the negotiations were going on,” Sardar 
Patel said, “I asked to leave the case of Indian mem- 
bers of the Secretary of State’s Service to us to deal 
with them as we like. They will trust us and we shall 
trust them. And this suggestion of mine was also 
agreed to.” 

Sardar Patel further said, “You are responsible 
members of Parliament. The Leader of this House has 
been invited to America, and from the honour that is 
being conferred on him, it shows how much respect 
and esteem he enjoys outside. 

“He was in the House when such assurances and 
guarantees were given to members of the Civil Services, 
How can you forget those instancps of recent history ? 
What is the use of talking about the people who serve 
us well and who cannot be easily substituted ? I wish 
this to be recorded in this House that during the last 
two or three years if most of the members of the 
Services have not been serving the country efficiently, 
practically the Union would have collapsed. 

“Ask Dr, Matthai about their quality and inte- 
grity. He has been working with them. Ask the 
Premiers of our own provinces. They would also tell 
you the quality of the people with whom they have 
been working. There is no use in talking only of 
Congressmen.” 

"Once and for all, decide whether you want this 
Service, If you decide that you should not have the 
Service at all, in spite of my pledged word, I will take 
the Settnee with me and I will go. I will teU the 
servicemen, *Let us go. The nation has changed.* They 
are capable of earning their living. 

“If you want the Service, I would advise you to 
allow its members to open their mouths freely. If you 
are a Premier, it is your duty to allow your Secretary 
or other servants to express their opinions without fear 
or favour. Today my Secretary can write an endorse-* 
tient exactly opposite to mine. I have given him 
freedom always and told him, ^If ^fou do not give me 
^our boneat opinion for fear that it will displeaee 
your Minister, you had better go* 
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"The House/' Sardar Patel went on, "considers 
only the benefits and privileges of the fiiembers of 
the Service. Let us also consider whether at present 
We can substitute them all. We have already made 
some substitutes. We have started our own Defence 
training class. If you want India to survive, I would 
advice you all to allow the Service of the country to 
gradually develop," ** 

Sardar Patel, therefore, advised the members to 
support the Services except where individual members 
might misbehave. He also appealed to them to give 
the Article their full support. 

Calcutta University Affairs 

The elder section of our regular readers may 
remember the campaign for University reform carried 
on for years in the editorial columns of The Modem 
Review and its sister paper the Prabasi, against the 
Calcutta University authorities. We do not know if the 
details are known to the readers of present day for we 
are referring back to a period that ended about a quarter 
of a century ago. But our older readers may remember 
that the campaign came to sudden halt about the time 
when the Bengal Government of that day announced a 
drastic cut in the financial grant to the Calcutta 
University, quoting The Modem Review *8 criticisms in 
support of this measure. Our late founder-Editor was 
exceedingly perturbed and lodged a strong protest in 
private to the Government through a Bengali member 
of the Governor's Council. This proving fruitless he 
decided to stop the campaign as he was not willing to 
be a party to this Devil's advocacy for the destruction 
of the University, under the guise of reform. 

A similar occasion has arisen now after some dis- 
closures about Calcutta University examinations made 
in a Calcutta daily paper. The disclosures referred to 
were made with more regard for sensation than for 
remedy, as for example, the first expose was not followed 
with any editorial in the paper that published it, and 
the consequence has been the reverse of 'beneficial. A 
veritable spate of personal vendettas, party fiends and 
petty jealousies, to say nothing of low sadistic malice, 
has been the result of the present press campaign, and 
unless steps are taken in time this will result in 
irreparable damage, as well both to the University and 
to its alumni, present, past and future. All thoughtful 
persons will view with great concern, we are sure, the 
prospect of the severe damage to the status of all 
graduates of the Calcutta University as is inevitable if 
this orgy of reckless sensationalism continues. These 
exposures are being despatched to other provinces and 
abroad and the repercussion of all these will be 
disastrous in the extreme. 

A thorough investigation of the Calcutta University 
affairs is called for, there can be no doubts about that. 
Rit the question is as to the personnel of the Enquiry 
Commission and its terms of reference. As matters stand 
today, we believe that further play to the gallery of 
"public opinion'' would be risky in the extreme, and 
that what *18 needed now is an enquiry of a compre- 


hensive natureX conducted ^ a judiciah bam; with | 
unbiassed findings and recommendations. Let the public 
understand that the Calcutta University is one of the 
few great assets left to the mutilated province of West 
Bengal, and assailed as we are from all sides we cannot 
afford to have it sacrificed just to have a Eoman 
holiday. 

We understand the Governor as the Chancellor is 
contemplating the appointment of a Commission of 
Enquiry. We would suggest that the majority of the 
members should be drawn from the elder graduates of 
the Calcutta University, to ensure the safeguarding of 
their Alma Mater. Men of judicial or academic distinc- 
tion should be chosen from amongst those who are 
cognisant of University affairs, and further we corwiekw.., 
it essential that they should have noTre’GoTd^f past 
rancour or controversy so far as the Calcutta University 
is concerned. We would lay special emphasis on this last 
requisite because like all well-wishers of the University 
we desire its reform* and not its destruction. 

Economic Progress of India, ForsotOh! 

In the course of his address to the U. S. Congress 
Pandit Nehru said, with reference to the pressing need 
for Economic Progress in India : 

“To remove tliis poverty by greater production, 
more equitable distribution, better education and 
better health is the paramount problem and the 
most pressing task bejorc us, and we arc determined 
to accomplish it. We realize that self-help is the 
first condition of success for a nation no less than 
for an individual. We are conscious that ours must 
be the primary effort and we shall seek succour 
from none to e.«?cape from any part of our respon- 
sibility. But, though our economic potential is 
great, its conversion into finished wealth will need 
much mechanical and technological aid. We shall - 
therefore, gladly welcome such aid and co-operation 
on terms which are of mutual benefit" 

No person in India, possessed of a bare modicum 
of economic and scientific sense will deny the extreme 
cogency of this statement of Pandit Nehru, unless that ^ 
person happens to be either a Minister of the State or 
a high official charged with the stepping up of pro- 
duction, agricultural, mineral or industrial. We are noL 
making this apparently paradoxical st ai s oiO a nt wit bW 
realizing the full import of it. We belief *Kandit 
Nehru's ambitions and aspirations for the betterment 
of his nation — ^than which nothing is nearer and dearer 
to his heart — ^will stand a better chance of fulfilment if 
he sought aid from the High Heavens to instil a sense 
of realities into the craniums of some of his colleagues 
who are charged with the tasks concerning economic 
progress, and their counteil)arts in thfe provinces. The 
U.S.A. may give* all the technological aid and all th® 
money pandit Nehru wants, but nought dmll prevail 
unless a drastic change is effected here. We would 
wager that even the economy of the U.S.A, itself 
would collapse within a ipatter of a few yem if it 
put in charge of these ministerial worthiM and their p®* 
"experts” and administrative heads. 
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today, after devabiation had IxuuIdH us' uxtd' a? virtual 
economic war with Pakistan, and our economic survival 
depends to a large measure on the outcome of this 
war. Even before devaluation, self-sufficiency in jute 
was regarded as being only second in importance to self- 
sufficiency in food. The Bose Institute of Calcutta, a 
scientific institution known and reputed to scientific 
circles the world over, has been tackling the problem 
of jute for years with specialized technical equipment 
and scientific methods of the latest variety. We happen 
to know in detail about the whole experiment, of which 
the broad details are given in the first article of this 
issue of The Modem Review. We further know that the 
-Government departments concerned have given the 
extreme minimum of aid they could, and created as 
much difficulties as was possible. 

We would request our readers to peruse the first 
article of this isvsue and consider its possibilities, and not 
to be confused with wonderful reports like the recent 
Delhi release about the ^Travancore Jute Growing 
Plan/* which has caused much mirth at Karachi and 
Dacca. 

Strike in Calcutta Municipality 

The last strike of the employees of the Calcutta 
Municipality endangered the health of this city 
homo of about 6 million people and an international 
port. It has once again high-lighted the irresponsibility 
of what has come to be known as ^nabour-leadership'* 
and of the incompetence and corruption of the organiza- 
tion enthroned on Surendra Nath Banerjea Esquire in 
the heart of Calcutta. We do not say that all the 
elements and groups of employees of this Municipality 
have no grievances to ventilate or should not attempt 
to get them removed. But wre do assert that times and 
circumstances in October, 1949, did not justify the strike. 

Among the 26,000 members of the various Unions 
that have co-operated in precipitating this strike there 
are about 5 to 6 thousands in the clerical and semi- 
clerical staff who belong to the ‘‘middle or lower middle 
class”; the “essential services*' are manned by about 
fyftefii?/ ihofisand people — such as scavengers, labourers 
I in the lighting department, in the engineering 
department, etc. The disputants — the Calcutta 

Municipality and the strikers — have not cared to 
take the public into confidence with regard to the 
nature of the mutually exclusive stand-points that have 
caused this strike, entailing unnecessary suffering on the 
citizens. The Municipal authorities have said that of 
their budget* of a little over 4 crores of rupees (a crore 
is 10 millions) more than half is spent on wages and 
salaries ; about 80 lakh nipees constitute “statutory 
obligations,” such as pasnnents to be made to the Port 
TVust, to the Improvement Trust, expenses of the Fire 
Brigade, etc. Thus only about 20 to 25 per cent of their 
income can be devoted to the service and amenities of 
the dtizens. In view of this state of their finances, 


they: eitmiot make increases in the* pay of; fliinr 
employe. 

The latter say that in the face of rising prices of 
the bare necessities of life, they find it difficult to make 
both ends meet. This assertion can be rightly assessed 
only in the light of statistics of the earnings of the 
various groups that make up the strikers. We have not 
seen any statement challenging the facts brought out on 
behalf of the Municipal authorities as regards the thin- 
ness of the margin. 

On behalf of the strikers the demand was being 
stridently made that it must be met. But wherefrom? 
By economising in expenditure ? By enhancing rates 7 
The latter is a long-term affair. The strikers who know 
the ins and outs of Municipal finances ought to have 
pointed out the items that can be cut out. But have 
their leaders the honesty to do this ? The Gurner report 
has said that payments are received in the names of 
4,000 labourers who arc non-existent ; this money goes 
out of Municipal funds, a few dishonest people, officers 
and labourers, stealing about Rs. 26 lakhs every year. 
Did the strike-leaders not know this fact ? Did the 
general body of Municipal employees do anything to 
stop this ? Were they not co-operating with the thieves 
amongst them by keeping chup over it all these years 7 

Another point that we desire to bring to the notice 
of the Congress High Command who dominate the scene 
today is the activities of Congress- members creating 
confusion and conditions of near-anarchy in India. Dr. 
Suresh Chandra Banerji and Shri Bepin Bihari Ganguli 
have been playing the role of fomentors of these anti- 
social methods. As leading lights of the National Union 
of Trade Unions in the country they should not allow 
political considerations, election prospects, to play havoc 
with the life and comforts of the citizens of Calcutta. 

But the point that has a wider aspect is the ques- 
tion whether a few thousands have the moral right to 
create difficulties for society while enjoying its protec- 
tion and amenities ? “Essential service** men enjoy 
certain privileges denied to ordinary citizens. But they 
have responsibilities something of the nature of soldiers. 

East Punjab 

This Province has again become politically unstable. 
The Sikhs have been smarting under a constant feeling 
of irritation that under no conceivable re-arrangement 
of political forces in undivided Punjab could they attain 
a dominant position. Prior to the partition they had 
been planning for the separation of Muslim-majority 
districts of the old province from* those where Hindus 
and Sikhs would be a majority ; therefore did they 
produce a plan for a Sikhistan which would be &ee 
alike from Hindu and Muslim influence. The Moimt- 
batten plan has divided the Punjab ; but they did not 
secured their heart’s desire. 

But what they have been doing now in re^ 
emphasising their credal differences from ihe majority 
community of Hindus in East Punjalb lias all ihs 
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satisfy. We have been watching with inereaikli 
this deterioration. 

This 18 the atmosphere in East Punjab ; in this 
background it appears almost irrelevant whether a 
Bhim Sen Sachar or a Gopi Chand Bhargava or a Qiani 
Kartar Singh is Premier of the Province. The tension of 
feeling there has been made manifest by a memorandum 
on the language question of the province submitted by 
Bakshi Tek Chand, years ago Chief Justice of the Lahore 
High Court, and a few other Hindi-speaking members 
of the Constituent Assembly. B^kshiji contends 
that this arrangement imposes the language of the 
minority on the majority, recognizing a new ** two- 
nations” theory that would require *‘a further division” 
of East Punjab. 

That a sane and sober public man like Bakshiji 
should have been persuaded to give voice to fears like 
these heightens the tragedy of the situation. The point 
of differences between Sikhs and others appears to 
reduce itself to the insistence by the foiuner on their 
Gunimukhi script. 80 per cent of the words used in the 
Granth Sahib, the Sikh religious book par excellence, is 
said to be ‘^pure Hindi.” This fact puts a new com- 
plexion on the controversy ; it ought to serve as a 
bridge between the Hindu and the Sikh in East Punjab. 

States in the New Sa-up 

On October 16, 19#9, the States of Banaras, Tripura 
and Manipur were taken over by the Central Govern- 
ment of the Indian Union ; these were the last of the 
States to agree to join the Indian Union and in the case 
of the last two under an interim arrangement these will 
continue to be administered as Chief Commissioners^ 
Provinces. It is time, therefore, to take stock of the 
situation as it has emerged since '^paramountcy of the 
British Crown” cea.sed to be exercized, and the more 
than 560 States and Jagirdaris were persuaded to merge 
themselves, more or less, in the net set-^p in India. We 
^ve the story below. 

On July 5, 1047, the States Department of the 
Government of India came formally into existence with 
the Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Patel, at its head. 
To begin with, there were only four officers in the 
Department with Mr. V. P. Menon as the Secretary. 

The task facing the Department, converted into the 
States Ministry on Independence Day, was to devise a 
method whereby the States, within geographical boun- 
daries of India but technically independent with the 
lapse of paramoimtcy, could be brought into some 
oigazde constitutional relationship with ihe Centre. 

The finst stage in tackling the problem was to 
seoure the accession of the States in respect of the 
three subjeets— Defence, External Affairs and Com- 
nuomcations. This was accomplished by August 15 in the 
case of the mast of the States. 

The seco^ itage was the consolidation of a number 
o| small 8tate»1i^iosel resources were not adequate to 
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The process 0 merger began irith Chtea in Novmbef 
1647, then spread to the Central Provinoes, Bon^jr 
and finally Assam. 

There were other States, small in ma and resouross, 
which could, maintain separate existenee but which were 
situated near bigger States. They were, therefore, inte- 
grated with the bigger units and thus the unions of 
States came into existence. 

The first to be bom was the Saurashtra Union which, 
consists of over 300 big and small States. 

The two-year process of integration has reduced 565 
States to nine distinct units which will be scheduled 
in the constitution of the Eepublic. These are the^sig 
Unions of States — namely, Saurashtra, Madhya^Bharat^ 
Rajsthan, Vindhya Pradesh, Pepsu and the United States 
of Travancore and Cochin and the three large States of 
Mysore, Hyderabad and Kashmir, The beads of these 
units, known as Rajpramukhs will enjoy powers identical 
with those of the Governors of provinces. 

The Drafting Committee of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, in consultation with the States Ministry and re- 
presentatives of the States, arrived at agreed con- 
clusions in respect of the provisions to be made in the 
draft constitution governing the States. These were dis- 
cussed in State legislatures, wherever such existed, and 
have just been embodied in the Union constitution. 

For the nine units there will be a legislature on the 
lines of those in the provinces. It may take some time 
to set up legislatures in some of these units and, there- 
fore, suitable transitory provisions have been devised. 

In the exercise of their functions, these legislatures 
are expected to give due regard to the covenants which 
their rulers have executed with the Government of 
India and guarantees which the Government of India 
have given to the rulers in respect of their rights, 
privileges and dignity. There is a special part in the 
constitution which specifies the modifications subject to 
which the provisions of the constitution governing the 
provinces will apply to the States. 

A provision is being made in the constitution which 
empowers the President for a period of ten yeaiB to 
exercise general control over the scheduled ^Statge^and 
ensure compliance with the dire'etives of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

It ought to be pointed out in this connection that 
having regard to the magnitude of the tatdes that con- 
front the Governments of the scheduled States in the 
tranmtional period, neither the services inherited by 
them nor the political parties as at present organiesd 
are in a position to assume unaided full x^ifipoaidsilities 
of administration. This position has been recogtiised hy 
the Covenants signed hy the Bflkipmmukhs. It is ex- 
plained however, that it is not the intention 0 the 
Government of India that the LeQ^atures of,the States, 
where they are in adstenee, should be |sr#vented hi any 
manner from holding the Ministers re^nsible to them^ 
in the hfanfii^ of their policies and in the enndnet ^ 
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pToviaiou has also beea leade in the draft according 
recognition to the guarantees given to the rulers under 
the various covenants and instrummts of merger in 
respect of privy purse^payments which will be tan free. 
This financial commitment is to he shared betwe^ the 
Centre and the States in accordance with the agreements 
relating to the federal financial integration of the 
States. 

The total annual privy purse commitments so far 
entered into by the Government of India amount to 
Rs. 4^,73,535. A ceiling has been put in regard to the 
individual receipts of privy purse at ten lakhs per 
annum. 

In view of certain special considerations, some 
rulers are getting more than this amount today but their 
successors will be entitled to only Rs. 10 lakhs. Ulti- 
mately, it is expected the total figure will come to 
Rs. 3,89,98,535. 

It is pointed out that the total privy purse of the 
rulers in the pre-August 15 days amounted to about 
Rs. 25 crores a year. This did not include certain personal 
expenditures on rulers’ families, marriages, etc. 

Not only has the Privy Purse bill been brought 
down to less than one-sixth of what it was formerly, the 
States have, it is stated, considerably benefited finan- 
cially by the process of integration. The Saurashtra 
Union Government, for instance, started of! with a caidi 
balance of Rs. 14 crores. The Rajpramukh of the 
Madhya-Bharat Union, the Maharaja of Gwalior, made 
over large sums of money to the Union yielding interest 
sufficient to cover a large portion of the total Privy 
Purse of the rulers who have joined the Union. 

Payment of about Rs. 4* crores annually by way 
of Privy Purse to the princes who have co-operated in 
the consolidation of India’s territory cannot, it is main- 
tained, be considered unjustified when the Government 
of India continue to spend Rs. H crores every year by 
way of political pensions in discharge of the commit- 
ments of the British Govemm6nt to those who rendered 
service to in the consolidation of their empire. 

Aikother major problem which faced the States 
Ministry related to the States’ forces. The solution 
worked out by the Ministry is as follows : 

The Raipramukh will be the head of the forces in 
his State but they will be part of the Indian Union 
forces. Their strength and oiganisatioa will be deter* 
mined by the Government of India with reference to 
the overail requirements of the country in the matter 
of defence and internal security. In each State an officer 
selected 1^ the Gk)veTnment of India in consultation 
with ^le Bajpramukh will he G.O.C. of the State 
forces. The elmdftKd of the State forces will be brought 
^ to that of bdiap Aripy, and tfiw will h© 
•*»nie«b>|Nar tMem. 


In 40 ^ as the State of lammu and gimhiffjr 
concerned, until the CkinsUtuent Assembly of the State 
decides to accept the entire Indian constitution, the 
constitutional relationship, of that State with the Indian 
Union will continue to be on the basis of the existing 
Instrument of Accession. This provision has been made 
in view of the sp,ecial problems with which the State 
is faced. 

Difficulties with regard to Junagadh and Hyderabad 
were solved with determination and the threat to the 
consolidation of the country was removed. 

The next phase is said to be even more difficult. 
The administrative machinery in the States remains to 
be organized and built up. In several States the progress 
has been painful. In some States there is a complete 
lack of anything like a modem administrative machinery. 
The right type of personnel has to be recruited and 
trained. The Jagirdari problem which is of more serious 
importance than the zamindari problem, remains to be 
solved. 

This work of consolidation has laid the lines of a 
system which, it is hoped, will enable the country to 
stand the strains and stresses of a free life. The intre* 
pidity with which it has been done is a credit to all 
parties. 

Territories of Bharat 

Before the Constituent Assembly adjourned for the 
day on the Kith of October last, the Law Minister, Dr. 
Bhimrao Ambedkar, moved the most important provi- 
sion left undecided so far, namely, the First Schedule 
defining the territories of Bharat. It w4s accepted on 
the 15th. 

According to the schedule, the Central Provinces 
will have a new name “Koshala-Vidarbha,” while West 
Bengal and East Punjab will be known as ’'Bengal” and 
“Punjab” respectively. 

The suggestion with regard to the change of names 
of three provinces has been referred to the Premiers 
concerned who are expected to consult their Legislatures. 
From the reports of the proceedings available, we do 
not get the reasoim behind it. It will be noticeable also 
that West Bengal is the only province that has no^ 
gained any territory as a result of mergers of States 
that redomids to the credit of Sardar Patel. We find that 
certain members brought in the problem of linguistic 
provinces into this discussion in the comae of which a 
Bihar member, Shri Brajeswar Prasad, moved an 
amendment that “all Hindi-speaking areas” be united 
into a single province. This unwanted subject was side? 
tracked for the occasion by deferring the final decision 
to the “third reading” of the whole Constitution Bi}} 
which must be finished by November 25. We have a 
certain feeling that not even the Big Four of Indian 
polities^-rPandit Nehru, Sardar Patel, Babu Bajendra 
Prasad and Pr. Pattalbhir-ioan go against a histoijn 
process which if ppstpemd Wi l^eip up more difficjsllki 
future. 
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Pandit Nehru*s Address to U. S. Congress 

The following is the text of the address, , delivered 
on October 13, to the U. S. House of Representatives 
and the Senate : 

deem it a high honour and privilege to be given 
this opportunity of addressing this honourable House, 
and I must express to you, sir, my gratitude for it. 
VoT this House represents in a large measure this e^eat 
Republic which is playing such a vital part in the 
destinies of mankind today. 

have come to this countxy to learn something 
of your great achievements. I have come also to con- 
vey the greetings of my people, and in the hope that 
my visit may help to create a greater understanding 
between our respective peoples and make those strong 
and sometimes invisible links stronger even than the 
physical links that bind countries together. 

“The President referred the day before yesterday, 
in language of significance, to my visit as a voyage of 
discovery of America. The USA is not an unknown 
country even in far-off India, and many of us have 
grown up in admiration of the ideals and objectives 
which have made this country great. 

'*Yet, though we may know the history and 
something of the culture of our respective countries 
what is required is a true understanding and apprecia- 
tion of each other, even where we differ. Out of that 
understanding grows fruitful co-operation in pursuit of 
common ideals. What the world today perhaps lacks 
most is understanding and appreciation of each other 
among nations and peoples. 

“I have come here, therefore, on a voyage of dis; 
covciy of the mind and heart of America and to place 
before you our own mind and heart. Thus may we 
promote that imderstanding and co-operation which, 
1 feel sure, both our countries earnestly desire. 
Already I have received a welcome here, the generous 
warmth of which has created a deep impression on my 
mind and, indeed, somewhat overwhelmed me. 

“During the last two days I have been in 
Washington, I have paid visits to the memorials of the 
great builders of this nation. I have done so not for 
the sake of mere formality, but because they have long 
been enshrined in my heart and their example had 
inspired me as it had inspired innumerable country- 
men of mine. These memorials are the real temples to 
which each generation must pay tribute and, in doing 
so, must catch something of the fire that burnt in the 
hearts of those who were the torch-bearers of freedom 
not* only for this country, but for the world : for those 
who are truly great have a message that cannot be 
confined within a particular country ; it is for all the 
World. 

India there came a man in our own generation 
who inspired us to great endeavour, ever reminding us 
that thought and action should .never be divorced from 
moral prindple, that the true path of man is truth and 
peace. ITnder hU guidance we laboured for the freedom 
9 f our cottHtiy, with ill-will to none, and achieved 


that freedom, Vfe called him reverently and affec- 
tionately the Father of our Nation. Yet he was too 
great for the circumscribed borders of any one country, 
and the message he gave may well help us in consider* 
ing the wider problems of the world. 

“The United States of America has struggled to 
freedom and unparalleled prosperity during the past 
century and a half, and today they are a great and 
powerful nation. They have tfn amazing record of 
growth in material wellbeing and scientific and 
technological advance. They could not have done so 
unless they had been anchored in the great principles 
laid down in the early days of their history. For 
material progress cannot go far or last long unless it 
has its foundations in moral principles and high ideals. 

“Those principles and ideals are enshrined in your 
Declaration of Independence which lays down as a "self- 
evident truth that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

“It may interest you to know that in drafting the 
Constitution of the Republic of India we have been 
greatly influenced by your own Constitution. The 
preamble of our Constitution states that *We, the 
people of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute 
India into a sovereign, democratic republic and to 
secure to all the citizens justice, social, economic and 
political ; liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship ; equality of status and of opportunity ; 
and to promote among them all fraternity assumig the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the nations; 
in our Constituent Assembly, we do hereby adopt, 
enact, and give to ourselves this Constitution.’ 

“You will recognize in these words that I have 
quoted an echo of the great voices of the founders of 
your Republic. You will see that, though India may 
speak to you with a voice that you may not imme- 
diately recognize, or that may perhaps appear some- 
what ali^ to you, yet in that voice there is a strong 
resemblance to what you have often heard before. 

“Yet it is true that India’s voice is somewhat 
different : it is not the voice of the old world of 
Europe but of the older world of Asia. It is the voice 
of an ancient civilization— distinctive, vital,, which at the 
same time has renewed itself and learnt muefi from 
you and the other countries of the West. It is, there-^' 
fore, both old and new. It has its roots deep in the 
past, but it also has the dynamic urges of today. 

“But, however the voices of India and the United 
States may appear to differ, there is much in common 
between them. Like you we have achieved our freedom 
through a revolution, though our methods 
different from yours. 

'Tiike you we shall be a republic phased on th^ 
federal principle, which is an outstandW oontfibutiou 
of the founders of this great republidt' Iff a vast countr>' 
like India, as in this great R^iiblio of the United 
States, it becomes neoessaiy to have a doUcste 
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between Central control and State autonomy. We 
have placed in tlie forefront of our Conatitutiou those 
funchumental human rights to which all men who love 
liberty, equality and progress aspire — the freedom of 
the individual, the equality of men, and the Rule of 
Law. We enter, therefore, the community of free 
nations with the roots of democracy deeply embedded 
in our institutions as well as in the thoughts of our 
people. 

“We have achieved political freedom, but, the 
revolution is not yet complete and is still in progress 
for political freedom without the assurance ot the 
right to live and to pursue happiness, which economic 
progress alone can bring, can never satisfy a people, 
i’herefore, our immediate task is to raise the living 
standards of our people, to remove all that comes in 
the way of the economic growth of the nation, Wc 
luivc tackled tlie major problem of India, as it is today 
the major problem of Asia, the agrarian problem. Much 
I hat was feudal in our system of land tenure is being 
changed so that the fruits of cultivation should go to 
the tiller of the soil mid ho should be secure in the 
possession oi’ thc' laud that he cultivates. 

“In a country in which agriculture is still the 
principal industry, this reform is essential not only to 
I he wellbeing and contentment of the individual but 
also to the stability of society. One of thc miiin causes 
of social instability in many parts of the world, and 
more cspccislly in Asia is agrarian discontent due to 
the continuance of systems of land tenure which are 
completely out of place in the modern world. Another, 
mid lids is al.so true of the greater part of Asia and 
Africa, is the low standard of living of the masses. 

“India is industrially more developed than many 
less fortunate countries, and is reckoned seventh or 
eighth among thc w^orld’s industrial nations. But this 
aiilhinelical distinction cannot conceal the poverty of 
the great majority of our people. To remove this 
poverty by greater production, more equitable distri- 
bution, better education and bettec health is the 
paramount problem and the most pressing task before 
us, and we are determined to accomplish it. We realize 
that self-help is the first condition of success for a 
11! 1 1 ion no lestr than for an individual. 

• **We are conscious that ours must be the primary 
effort and we shall seek succour from none to escape 
from any part of our responsibility. But, though our 
economic potential is great, its conversion into finished 
wealth will need much mechanical and technological 
aid. We shall, therefore, gladly welcome such aid and 
co-operation on terms which are of mutual benefit. We 
believe that this may well help in the larger solution 
of the problems that confront the world. But we do 
liot seek any material advantage in exchange for any 
l^art of our hard-won freedom. 

**The objectives of our foreign policy are the 
preservatioti of world peace and thc enlargement of 
human freedom. Two tragic wars have demonstrated 
the futility of warfare. Victory, without the will to 


peace, achieves lasting result, and victor and van- 
quished alike suffer from past wounds, deep and 
grievous, and a common fear of the future. 

“May I venture to say that this is not an incorrect 
description of the world of today. It is not flattering 
either to reason or to our common humanity. Must 
this unhappy state persist and the power of science 
and wealth continue to be harnessed to the service 
of destruction ? 

“Every nation, great or sinalJ, has to answer this 
question, and thc greater a nation, thc greater is its 
responsibility to find and to work for the right 
answer. 

“India may be new to world politics, and her 
military strength insignificant by comparison with that 
of the giants of our epoch But India is old in thouglit 
and experience and has travelled through trackless 
centuries in thc adventure of life. Throughout her long 
history she has stood for peace and every prayer that 
an Indian raises ends with an invocation to peace. It 
was out of this ancient and yet young India that arose 
Mahatma Gandhi, and he taught us a technique of 
action which w^as peaceful, and yet it was effective and 
yielded results which led us not only to freedom but 
to friendship with those with wiiom we were till 
yesterday in conflict. 

far can that principle be applied to wider 
spheres of action ? I do not know. For circumstances 
differ and the means to prevent evil have to be 
shaped and set to the nature of the evil. Yet I have 
CO doubt that the basic approach which lay behind 
that technique of action was the right approach in 
human affairs and the only approach that ultimately 
solves a problem satisfactorily. We have to achieve 
freedom and to defend it. We have to meet aggression 
and to resist it, and the force employed must be 
adequate to the purpose. 

“But even when preparing to resist aggression, the 
ultimate objective, the objective of peace and 
reconciliation, must never be lost sight of, and hearl- 
and mind must be attuned to this supreme aim, and 
nut swayed or clouded by hatred or fear. 

“This is the basis and the goal of our foreign 
policy. We are neither blind to reality nor do we 
propose to acquiesce in any challenge to man's freedom, 
from whatever quarter it may come. 

“Where freedom is menaced, or justice threatened 
or where aggression takes place, we cannot be, and 
shall not be neutral. What we plead for, and endeavour 
to practise in our own imperfect way, is a binding 
faith in peace, and an unfailing endeavour of thought 
and action to ensure it. The great democracy of the 
United States of America will, I feel sure, understand 
and appreciate our approach to life’s problenis because 
it could not have any 'other aim or a different ideal. 
Friendship and co-operation between our two countries 
are, therefore, natural. I stand hire to offer both in tb 6 
pursuit of justice, liberty and peace.” 
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Pandu Nehru^s Address at Columbia 
University 

The folJowing is the text of Pandit Nehru’s 
address : 

“Mr. President, I am deeply grateful to this great 
university and to you, Sir, for the honour you have 
done .me in inviting me toda^r and in conferring the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

^*lt is an honour to bo associated with this univer- 
sity and with the many men of learning and seekers 
after truth of learning and seekers after truth of this 
universily, and I shall treasure it. To have that signal 
honour conferred upon me by one who ha.s played such 
a distinguished part in both war and peace adds to its 
value. 

*T have come to ytm not so much in my capacity 
us Prime Minister of a great country or as a politician, 
but rather as a humble seeker after truth and as one 
who has continuously struggled to find a way, not 
always with success, to fit action to the objectives and 
ideals that I have held. 

“That process is always difficult, but becomes 
increasingly so in this world of conflict and passion 

today. 

“Politicians have to deal wnth day-to-day pro- 
blems and they seek immediate remedies. 

“Philosophers think of ultimate objectives and arc 
apt to lose touch with the day-to-day work and its 
problems. Neither approach appeared to be adequate 
by itself. Is it possible to combine these two approaches 
and function aft(’r the manner of Plato’s philosopher 
kings ? 

“You, Sir, have had tlie experience of the role of 
a great man of action and also of that of a philosopher 
as the head of this university, and should be able to 
help us to answx'r this question, 

“In this world of incessant and feverish activity, 
men have little time to think, and much less to 
consider ideals and objectives ; yet how are we to act 
even in the present unless wc know which way we arc 
going and what our objectives are ? 

“It is only in the peaceful atmosphere of a 
university that these problems can be adequately 
considered. 

“It is only when the young men and women who 
are in university today, and on whom the burden of 
life's problems will fall tomorrow, learn to have clear 
objectives and standards of values that there is any 
hope for the next generation. 

“The past generation produced some great men 
but as a generation it led the world repeatedly to 
disaster. 

world wars are the price that has been paid 
for' the lack of . wisdom on man’s part in this 
j^eration. 

^Tt ia a terrible price, and the tragedy of it is that, 
even after price wus paid, we have not purchased 
real pea^ce nor a cessation of conflkt, and an even 


deeper tragedy is that mankind does not profit by its 
experience and continues the same way which led pre- 
\ioiisly to disaster. 

“We have had wars and we have ^ had a victory, 
yet wliat is victory and how do we measure it ? 

“A war is fought usually to gain certain objectives. 
Ihe defeat of the enemy is not by itself an objective 
but rather the removal of an*' obstruction towai’ds the 
attainment of the objective. If that objective is not 
attained, then that victory over the enemy brings only 
negative relief and, indeed, is no real victory, 

“Wo have seen, howev^er, that the aim in wars is 
alaioHi. entirely to defeat the enemy, and that the 
other and real objective is often forgotten. 

“The result has been that the victory att4iincd by 
defeating the enemy has only been a very partial one 
and has not solved the real problem, or if it has solved 
the immediate problem it has at the same time given 
rise to many other and, somctiines, worse problems. 

“Therefore, it becomes necessary to have the real 
objectives clear in our mind.s at all times, whether in 
war or in peace, and always to aim at achieving that 
objective. 

“1 think also that there is always a close and 
intimate relationship between the end wo aim at and 
the means adopted to attain it. Even if the end is right 
but the means are wrong, that will viliatc the end or 
divert it into a wrong direction. 

“Means and ends are thus intimately and in- 
extricably connected and cannot be separated. 

“That, indeed, has been the lesson of old taught 
us by many great men in the past but, unfortunately, 
It is seldom remembered. 

“I am venturing to place sonuj of thest', ideas 
before you not because they are novel but because 
they have impressed themselves upon me in the course 
of my life which has been spent in alternating periods" 
of incessant activity and conflict and enforced leisure. 

“The great leader of my country, Mahatima 
Gandhi, under whose inspiration and sheltering care I 
grew up, always laid stress on moral values and warned 
us never to subordinate means to ends. 

“We are not worthy of him and yet to the best 
of our ability, we try to follow his teaching. ^ 

Even the limited extent to which we could follow*) 
his teaching yielded rich results. After a generation of 
intense struggle with a great and powerful nation, we 
achieved success, and perhaps the most significant part 
of that achievement for which credit is due to both 
parties was the manner of it. 

“History hardly affords a parallel to® a solution of 
such a con&ct in a peaceful way, followed by friendly 
and co-operative relations. 

“It is astotnishing how rapidly bitterness and iil-will 
between the nations have faded away and given place 
to co-operation, and we in India have decided of our 
own free will to continue this co-Qperaljion as an 
independent nation. 
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would not presume to offer adviec to other and 
more experienced nations in any way, but may 1 
.suggest for your consideration that there is some 
lesson in India’s peaceful evolution which might be 
applied to the larger . problems before the world 
today ? 

‘That evolution demonstrates to us that physical 
force need not necessarily bo the arbiter of man’s 
destiny, and tluit the method of waging a struggle and 
the way of its termination are of paramount 
importance. 

“Past history shows us the important part that 
piiysical force has played. 

“But it also shows us that no sucJi force can ulti- 
mately ignore the moral forces of the world, and if it 
attempted to do so it does so at its peril. 

‘Today this pjoblem faces us in all its intensity 
because the weapons that physical force has at its 
disposal are ti'rrible to contemplate. 

‘‘Must the 2Uth centniy difter from prHiiiti\e 
barbarism only in LIki destructive efficacy of the 
weapons that man’s ingtuiuily has invented for mans 
dost ui cl 1011 ? 

“I do believe, in accordance with my master’s 
teaching, tiiat there is another way to meet this 
situation that faces us. 

“I realize that a statesman or a man who has to 
deal with public, .affairs cannot ignore realities and 
cannot act in terms of abstract truth. 

“His activity is always limited by the degree of 
rec('ptivily of the I ruth by his followmcn. 

“Nevertheless, the basic truth remains trutii and 
is always to be kept iu view and, ^^o far as possible, 
it , -should guide our actions. 

“Otherwise, we get caught up in a vicious circle of 
i;vil when one evil action leads to another. 

“India is a very old counlry with a great past. But 
it is a new counlry also with a new urges and desires. 
i^Since August 1947, she has bcieii in a position to pursue 
!her own foreign policy. 

“She was limited by the realities of the situation 
wliich she could not ignore or overcome. Bub even so 
f=he cjuld uot h^rgot the lesson of her great leader. She 
has tried to adapt, however imperfectly, theory to 
reality in so far as she could. In the family of nations 
she was a newcomer and could not influence them 
greatly to begin with. But she had a certain advantage. 
She had great potential resources which no doubt 
E''ould increase her power and influence. 

‘‘A greater advantage lay in the fact that shi 3 was 
lot fettered by^he past, by old enmities or old ties, 
ly historic claims or traditional rivalries. Even against 
ler former rulers there was no bitterness left. Tims, 
ndia came into the family of nations with no pre- 
udices or enmities, ready to welcome and be wel- 
omed. Inevitably she had to consider her foreign 
olicy in terms of enlightened self-interest, but at tiie 
ime time she brought to it a touch of her idealism^ 


“Thus she has tried to combine idealism with 
national interest. 

“The main objectives of that policy are : the 
pursuit of peace, not through alignment witli any 
major Power or group of Powers, but through an 
independent approach to each controversial or disputed 
issue ; the liberation of subjent peoples ; the main- 
tenance of freedom, both national and individual ; tJic 
elimintaion of racial discrimination; and the elimina- 
tion of want, disease and ignorance which aflaict llio 
grcaler part of tlie world's population. 

T am asked frequently why India doc.s not align 
hci*self with a particular nation or a group of nution.s, 
and told that because wc have refrained fronn doing so 
we arc sitting on the fence. The question and the 
comment are easily understandable, because in times 
of crisis it is not unnatural for those who arc involved 
in it deeply to regard calm objectivity in others as 
other than irresponsible shortsighted, negative, unreal 
or oven unmanly. 

“But I should like to make it clear tJiat the policy 
India lias sought to pursue is not a negative and 
netural policy. It is a positive and vital policy, which 
flows from our struggle for freedom and from the teacli- 
ing of Mahatma Gandhi. 

“Peace is not only an absolute necessity for us in 
India in order to progress and develop but it is also 
of paramount importance to the world. How can that 
peace be proserN od ? Not by compromising with evil 
or injustice ; but also by not talking of and preparing 
for war. 

“Aggiession has to be met, for it endangers peace. 
At the same time the lesson of the last war has to be 
romemberod and it seems to me astonishing that in 
spile of that lesson we go tlie same way. The very 
process of marshalling the world into two hostile camps 
precipitates (he conflict which it is sought to avoid. 

“It produces also a terrible fear. That fear darkens 
men’s minds and leads them into wrong courses. There 
is perhaps nothing so bad and so dangerous in life as 
fear. As a great President of the United States said : 
‘There is nothing really to fear except fear itself.* 

“Our problem, therefore, becomes one of lessening 
and ultimately putting an end to this fear. That will 
not happen if all the world takes sides and talks of 
war. War becomes almost certain then. We arc a 
member of the family of nations, and wc have no wish 
to shirk any of the obligations and burdens of that 
membership. 

“We have accepted fully the obligations of mem- 
bership of the U. N. and intend to abide by them. 

“We wish to make owr full contribution to the 
common store and to render our full measure of 
service, • 

“But that can only be done effectively in our own 
way and of our own choice, ’ ; * 
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*‘We (believe paseionatetly in the democratic 
method and we seek to enlarge the bounds of demo- 
cracy, both on the political and economic planes, for 
no democracy can exist long in the midst of want and 
poverty and inequality. 

“Our immediate needs are for economic better- 
ment and raising the standards of our people. The more 
wc succeed in this, the more we can serve the cause 
of peace in the world. 

“We are fully aware of our weaknesses and failings 
and claim no superior virtue, but we do not wish to 
forfeit the advantage that our present detachment 
gives us, and we believe that the maintenance of that 
detachment is not only in our interest, but also in the 
interest of world peace and fi('odoin. That detachment 
is neither isolationism nor in difference, nor neutrality 
when peace or freedom is threatened. When man’s 
liberty or peace is in danger we cannot and shall not 
be neutral ; neutrality, then, will be a betrayal of 
what we have fought for and stand for. 

“If we seek to ensure peace, we must attack the 
root causes of war and not merely the symptoms. What 
are the underlying causes of war in the modern world ? 

“One of the basic causes is the domination of, or 
the attempt to dominate, one country by another. 
Large parts of Asia were ruled till recently by foreign 
and chiefly European Powers. Wc ourselves were part 
of the British Empire, as were also Pakistan, Ceylon, 
and Burma. France, Holland and Portugal still have 
territories over which they rule. But the rising tide of 
nationalism and the love of independence hi\\- sub- 
merged most of the Western Empires in Asia 

“In Indonesia, I hope that there will soon be an 
independent, sovereign State. We hope also that 
French Indo-China will achieve freedom and peace 
before long under a Government of its own choice. 

“Much of Africa, however, is subject to foreign 
Powers, some of whom still attempt to enlarge their 
<lominions. It is dear that all remaining vestiges of 
imperialism and colonialism will have to disappear. 

“Secondly, there is the problem of racial relations. 

“The progress of some races in knowledge or in 
invention, their success in war and conquest, has 
tempted them to believe that they arc racially superior 
and has led them to treat other nations with contempt. 
A recent example of this was the horrible attempt, so 
largely successful, to exterminate the Jews. In Asia, 
and Africa, racial superiority has been most openly 
and most insolently exhibited. 

“It is forgotten that nearly all the great religions 
of mankind arose in the East and that wonderful 
civilisations grew up there when Europe and America 
were still unknown to history. 

“The West has too often despised the Asian and 
the African and still, in many places denies them not 
only equality of rights but even common humanity 
and kindliness. * 

^is one of the great danger points in our 
modiiim' jSrorld ; and now that Asia and Africa are 


shaking off their torpor and arousing themselves, out 
of this evil may come a conflagration of which no man 
can see the range or consequences. 

“One of your greatest men said that this country 
cannot exist half slave and half free. The world cannot 
long maintain peace if half of it is enslaved and des- 
pised. The problem^ is not always simple, nor can it be 
solved by a resolution or a decree but, unless there is 
a firm and sincere determination to solve it, there 
will be no peace. 

“The third reason for war and revolution is the 
iiTiaery and want of millions of persons in many coun- 
tries apd in particular, in Asia and Africa. In the West 
though the war has brought misery and many diffi- 
culties, the common man generally lives in some 
measure of comfort — he lias food, clothes, shelter' to 
some extent. 

The basic problem of the East, therefore, is to 
obtain these necessaries of life. If they are lacking, 
then there is the apathy of despair or the destructive 
rage of the revolutionary. 

“Political subjection, racial inequality, economic 
inequality and imiscry — these are the evils which wc 
have to remove if we would ensure peace. If we can 
offer no remedy then other cries and slogans make an 
appeal to the minds of the people. 

“Many of the countries of Asia have entered the 
family of nations : others, we hope will soon find a 
place in this circle. We have the same hopes for the 
eoun tries of Africa. 

“This process should proceed rapidly, and America 
and Europe should use their great influence and power 
to facilitate it. We see before us vast changes taking 
place not only in the political and economic spheres, 
but even more so in the minds of men. 

“Asia is becoming dynamic again and is passionately 
eager to progress and raise the economic standards of 
her vast masses. This awakening of a giant continent 
is of the greatest importance to the future of mankind 
and requires imaginative statesmanship of a high 
order. 

“The problems of this awakening will not be 
solved by looking at it with fear or 'in a japirit of 
isolationism iby any of us. It requires a friendly and 
understanding approach, clear objectives, and a com- 
mon effort to realize them. The colossal expenditure 
of energy and resources on armaments, that is an out- 
standing feature of many national Budgets today does 
not solve the problem of world peace. Ferhap/9 even a 
fraction of that outlay in other ways and for other 
purposes, will provide a more endurinjf basis for peace 
and happiness. 

“That is India’s view, offered in all friendliness fe 
all thinking men and women, to all persons of goodwill 
in the name of our common humanity. That view is 
not based on wishful thinking, but on a deep consi- 
deration of the problems that affiot us all, and on its 
merits I venture to pjaoe it before youJ' i 
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Saving Asia from Communism 

This is the gist of an article that appeared on 
19th August last in the New York magazine, the Life, 
putting in a strong plea for U. S. and to the Indian 
Union so that she may forge ahead as the leader of 
Asia in demooacy’s common front against Communist 
totalitarianism. The paper hails Tandit Jawaharlal 
Nehm as “Asians greatest statesman,** and thinlcs that 
tlie United States should come forward to help liim 
out of ‘*the ordeal” that confronts him today which is 
indicated as under : 

“The Communists are presumably out to get Nehru: 
unless he knuckles under Moscow’s W'ishes and words, 
he may be made the Chiang of India during the next 
historic period of Comintern’s vilifu'-ation and character- 
assiissuialion.” And the paper presses forward in its 
enthusiasm the following “interim programme” of aid: 

(1) W'c could declare it our intention to use our 
naval and air i)o\\er to hold ail the key coastal and 
offshore positions m Asia — from Japan to Singapore 
(according to the U1*A). 

(2) Wc could start conversations looking to co- 
ordination of United State's, British, Dutch, French 
and Forlugucse policy m Asia. 

(3) We could react warmly and creatively to 
Qiiirino’s plan for a Pacific Pact and a Pa<;ific Union 
of non-Communist Asian and Au>lrahan Slates. 

(4) We could throw our money both public 
and private capital into development (not exploita- 
tion) of industry in India, Indonesia and elsewhere. 

(5) We could slate that we intend to use our 
power and moral infliiencf' to help all Asian peoples 
to be self-governing as soon as possible. 

(6) We could offiT some limited military help 
and advice to all areas under active or imminent 
attack by Communist-led forces such as South 
China and Indo-Cliina.*’ 

The paper df’plored that when President Quirino 
of the Philippines lately visited Washington he received 
hardly any encouragement for his Pacific Union Pact 
I>lan, the joint product of Ceneralissimmo Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Philippine President. But Philippine 
politicians have not lost all hopes in this regard as the 
following cable sent from New York on September 2 
lliat appeared in the Madras Hindu will explain : 

“I want India to realise that the proposed Pacific 
Union is oply continuation of the East Asian Con- 
ference and nothing more,” declared Gen. Romulo, 
who has just returned from Manila. Gen. Romulo, 
who has been charged by the President of the 
Philippines with the task of organizing the Union, 
explained that there was discussiori at the Delhi 
Conference of a continuing machinery, and the 
Philippines were picking up where Delhi had hft off. 
Still following Pandit Nehru’s leadership, they hud 
called a conference of South-East Asiatic Nations 
at Baguio. *1*116 agenda was to be fixed by the 
participants. 

General Romulo added that he was looking 
forward to Pandit Nehru's visit to this country. 
‘‘I hope to convince him of our bona fides'\ Gen. 
Romulo said something had to be done urgently 
to forge a union of Asian nations to make their voice 
better heard at Lake Success. In convening the 
J^elhi Conference^ Pandit Nehru had proved that such 
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a union of Asian peoples was possible. The Pacific 
Union was merely a step further. It would undouot- 
edly function under India’s leadertship for India was 
the strongest and most enhghtened nation in Asia 
to-day. 

I’here was no question of a military pact or of 
siding with one power bloc against another, explained 
Gen. Romulo. As envibaged, the Union would be a 
permanent organ for consultation on prob Urns of 
common interest among the counlriea of SouLli-Easl 
Asia, within the framework of the United Nations. 
The creation of the Union would be es^^entially an 
act of common faith, on the ei^ononnc, political and 
cultural h'vel, and inv'olvcd no miliUiy commitments. 
He hoped the peoples of Asia would be able to 
acliieve a soiibe of common dc.stiny and reach agree- 
ment on a prograinmo of common action. Apia’s 
strongest defence agaln^t totalitarian subversion lay 
in providing a life ol substance and contentment and 
promoting higher standards among her ptiople. Tiiat 
was what the Pacific Union would attempt to do, 
Gen. Romulo explained. 

liut loaders of American finance capital have been 
watching devrlopmenls and trying to bargain for the 
greater profit. A front-page article in the Wall Street 
Journal about “Asia’s Marshall Plan” from its Washing- 
ton correspondent, Mr. Ray Cronley, reveals this atti- 
tude in bare outline. Fifteen Asian countries including 
India have begun woiking out 'Marshall Plan of their 
own’ aiming at the trebling of steel and electric power 
production and doubling of textile and cement output 
within five to ton years in Asia outside Japan. The 
correspondent enumerates the difficulties as seen fromi 
Washington. “All these brave plans, to bo sure, depend 
on whether Asiatic planncis can solve some problems of 
giant proportions. To lure domestic and foreign 
investors, for instance, they must find ways to improve 
Asia’s banking and credit systems, stabilize their cur- 
remfies and do away with uncertainties of state controls 
and nationalization. Foreign loans must be begged 
(sic), technicians and workers to be trained and 
actmrate industrial statistics rounded up.” 

Spokesmen for these projects which arc offshoots of 
the United Nations economic meetings held at Shanghai, 
Baguio and Ootacamund, are alleged to have already 
approached the United Slates State Department for 
aid. “The Department advised them not to anticipate 
a gift from the Congress (this is what the Maishall 
Plan is) but to open doors to private investors and 
bankers for sizeable chunk from what they need. For 
the rest, the State Department men suggested that 
tliey should see the World Bank and the Export Import 
Bank when their proposals are worked out.” 

“Asinic planners arc not discouraged by this lack 
of the United States promise.” 

Communists and “fellow-travellers” characterize 
these attempts at economic recovery as yielding to a 
new “imperialism*' in place of the one which Britain 
exercised for about two hundred years. It has not 
been easy for them, however, to suggest a substitute 
except that American “free enterprise”, and technology 
should be sterilized by their dme of totalitarianism, 
thus making the remedy worse than the disease. 
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Acheson on Far East 

A news-item called from Washington on September 
17 last tells the world that the foreign oninisters of 
U.S.A., Britain and France — Mr. Acheson, Mr. Bevin 
and M. Schuman — have reached a common policy with 
regard to affairs in the Far East. The details of this 
understanding are lacking as we write. And though we 
may not speculate on these, people in India can no 
longer remain indifferent to the policy pursued by 
these thiee countries in tliis region of the earth. They 
claim to be democrats. But the ideals of their special 
brand of democracy have not stood in the way of 
two of these at least in pursuing what has come to be 
known as ‘imperialism.*’ The latest news from the 
U.S.A. contains a rumour that the French Government 
may ask Pandit Nehru to mediate. As yet this is un- 
confirmed, and Pandit Nehru has said that he knows 
nothing about it. Let us hope that this is a straw indi- 
/ eating the flow of good sense. On the present occasion 
we will refer only to what the latter has been doing in 
Vietnam. 

We would very much like to know whether the 
foreign ministers of the U.S.A. and Britain endorse what 
their opposite number of France has been doing since 
August, 1945, when with the defeat of Japan the local 
people under the leadership of Dr. Ho Chi Minh has 
been struggling to free themselves from French rule. 
The nature of this fight on the French side can be 
understood from the following, quoted from the London 
New ISiates7nan and Nation. 

The long-drawn-out debate in the French 
National Assembly on the military estimates has 
shown how distasteful to everybody is the war in 
Indo-China. Out of the total 120,000 fighting on the 
French side, 60,000 troops are alleged to be “black”, 
mostly Senegalese ; and a number of “coloured” 
deputies asked whether it was contitutionally 
justifiable to make one “coloured” race inside the 
French Union fight another “coloured” race. The 
Government retorted that all the peoples of the 
French Union were united by law to defend their 
common interests. Rather more evasive were the 
Ministers’ answers concerning the employment in 
Vietnam of former S. S. men and members of the 
Vichy militia who, it is alleged, were allowed to 
enter the Foreign Legion, instead of serving their 
sentences in France. One allegation, to which the 
Government gave no precise answer, was that the 
two S.S. men who participated in the Oradour 
massacre (the French “Lidice”) in 1944 were now 
fighting in Indo-China. 

The world has a shrewd suspicion that ^'Marshall 
Aid*^ enables French imperialists to divert part of their 
State finances to this adventure in East Asia. 

The Kashmir Dispute 

Dr. Taraknath Das has sent us the two following 
excerpts, to illustrate the way the Kashmir question 
is going in the It will be seen that in this 

vexed matter the agents of Pakistan are fully using 
every propi^ganda weapon they can get hold of, while 


our men are merely making half-hearted attempts at 
defending India's stand. 

To the Editor of The New York Times, 

Your editorial of September 16 dealing with 
Kashmir conveys the impression that whereas Pakis- 
tan has blithely agreed to the United Nations* terms 
of ipediation it is India that is blocking a peaceful 
solution of that serious dispute. 

The picture you have drawn is far from fair to 
India, which, according to the record available to any- 
one who will bother to read it, has consistently abided 
by the findings and resolutions of the U. N. It has 
done so in an amazing series of concessions to Pakis- 
tan’s tactics of procrastination. 

That the origin of the dispute can be laid at the 
door of Pakistan and thus be classified as an act of 
aggression is recognized by obvious implications in the 
U. N.’s many resolutions. It is for this very reason 
that the Kashmir Commission made it clear in its 
August 13, 1948, resolution that the presence of Pakis- 
tan troops and raiders in Kashmir — which had been 
denied by l*akislan authorities — constituted “a mate- 
rial change in the situation since it was presented by 
the Government of Pakistan before the Security 
Council.’* And it is likewise for this reason that the 
U. N. bodies have resolved that Kashmir territory 
should be cleared of Pakistan invaders before a free 
and impartial plebiscite can be held. 

As an analyst of Far Eastern affairs I consider it 
onJy fair that the readers of a iiublicatiori of your 
high standard should know the true story of Pakistan’s 
long-drawn-out bickering with the U. N. They arc 
quite clearly designed to prevent a free and impartial 
plebiscite by evading the commission’s resolution to 
remove l*akislaii invaders from Kashmir’s soil. In 
this connection, suffice it to mention that a master- 
piece of double-talk was Pakistan’s Foreign Minister 
Zafrulia Klian’s reply to the U. N. Kashmir Commis- 
sion on the subject of the latter’s August 13, 1948, 
resolution. In stating that he “accepted” the resolu- 
tion, he placed so many ifs in the way that the com- 
mission took his letter for a rejection. This, in fact, 
has been the pattern of Pakistan’s attitude throughout 
the negotiations. 

The more recent U. N. proposals for arbitration 
have the appearance of an attempt to conceal Pakis- 
tan’s act of aggression. That India rejects arbitration 
under the circumstances — namely, the reopening 
questions already decided by the commission — ^is there- 
fore hatural. That the outrages committed by Pakis- 
tan’s raiders in Kashmir were planned and incited 
from without by Pakistan leaders rather than the 
result of a spontaneous “rebellion” within Kashmir 
against union with India is testified to by numerous 
inflammatory Pakistan utterances. A typical example 
of those appears in F. K. Khan Durrani’s book 
Meaning o] Pakistan^ The author, a well-knowfl , 
Pakistan leader, says: ^ 
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"There is not a mD«le inch of the soil of India 
which our fathers did not once purchase with their 
blood. We cannot be false to the blood of our fathers. 
India, the whole of it, is therefore our heritage and it 
must be conquered for Islam.** 

A popular slogan in Pakistan these days is: “First 
Kashmir, then Patiala, and then on to Delhi !'* 

^ - Emmanuel S. Lahsen. 

Wasliington, September 20, 1949, 

There are Indians in high diplomatic position in 
U. N. and other capacities who are acting as enemies 
of India. Tliey have expressed their views in discus- 
sions that India will have to give up Kashmir to 

Pakistan, otherwise Pakistan aided by Uie Moslem- 

World might attack India and India following Mahat- 
ma’s teachings must not fight even in self-defence. 

This discussion was supposedly limited among a select- 
(d group of Indians; but there is no doubt that 
American and other authorities must know about this 
kuid of vascilatiiig attitud(' of high Indian officials 

wild may be representing the real intention of Mr. 
Nehru’s government, while Mr. Nehru has publicly 
Ifilo'n the stand against, arbitration issue. Are the 
defeatists in the Nehru Government formulating 
Government’s Foreign and Defence policK's? If not, 
it is about time to have the defeatists be weeded out 
from Indian diplornallc and defense services. 

In reply to the defeatist mentality of some of th<' 
Indian members of U. N. Delegation, wo have the 
following answer which was cabled to the Indian peo- 
ple through the United Press of India : 

“New York, September 23. — Indian Community in 
-America heartily congratulates Government of India 
for its just df^cision not to accept any arbitration on 
Kashmir dispute unless and until all outside agressors 
leave Kashmir soil. It further expresses satisfaction 
at mounting tide of Indian opinion against making 
any compromise with Pakistan or agreeing to Plebi- 
J^cite regarding Kashmir. Prime Minister Nehru has 
repeatedly pointed out that Kashmir Sbite, by acced- 
ing to Indian Union, has confirmed its original status 
as an integral iiart of India and therefore Pakistan, 
by invading K^ishniir, has committed an act of aggres- 
agamst India. Indian community in America is 
of emphatic opinion that the territorial integrity of 
India must be maintained at all costs and that Kash- 
nur, whole and undivided, must continue as a part of 
India. No outside interference from any quarter should 
be allowed in the settlement of the Kashmir 
affair, which is the sole concern of the Indian Parlia- 
n * rit. Government of India should formally ask 
tio^ernment of Pakistan to withdraw, within a rea- 
soTiahle time, its invading forces now located in Kash- 
State. Otherwise Pakistan Government will be 
Id solely responsible for the consequences. Indian, 
furnmunity in America earnestly request the people of 
to stand solidly behind Pandit Nehru in his 
dct(»vminatioa to keep Kashmir witbis India and thu^ 


enhance Indians prestige abroad, as was done by the 
Government’s bold action in Hyderabad dispute. 

Kashmir is India and India it shall remain. 

Swami Nikhilananda 
Taraknath Das. 

The New York Times, 

Monday, September 26, 1949, 

West Bengal or Bengal 

Wc have received the following letter from Prof. 
D. N. Banerji, one of our foremost authorities on 
Political Science. W'e are in complete agreement with 
Prof. Banerji’s arguments, and we consider they 

deserve careful consideration from the authorities both 

in the Province and at the Centre : 

It appears fromi the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly, as reported in tlie Press, that a proposal has 
been seriously made there for changing the name of 
the Province of West Bengal into “Bengal,” but that 
no final decision will be taken on this question before 
an expression of opinion of this Province has been 
obtained on it, presumably through its Government. 

The proposed change is open to objections on the 
following grounds : 

In the first place, it will go against Section 3 of the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, and the agreement 
between the different political parties of undivided 
India on "which the Section was based. And this Section 
categorically laid down that from the 15th of August, 
1947, “the Province of Bengal, as constituted under 
the Go\ernment of India Act,, 1935, shall cease to 
exist,” and that “there shall be constituted in lieu 
thereof two new Provinces, to be known respectively 
as East Bengal and West Bengal” Would it be right, 
ill view of this, to appropriate the name of “Bengal” 
for a part of the old Province wdiile its other — and its 
greater part— still uses the name of East Bengal for 
oil official purposes ? Such a unilateral repudiation of 
a solemn agreement may be within the legal com- 
petence of the Constituent Assembly, but whether it 
would be morally right is open to question. The 
analogy of 1905 is not applicable to 1949-50. 

Secondly, the proposed change will prove positively 
harmful, in the long run, to both economic and 
politiciil interests of the native population of West 
Bengal. It would, for instance, help some scheming 
people who have been experiencing some difficulties 
today in their political activities in West Bengal, not 
only to consolidate their present position in this Pro- 
vince, but also to acquire a further ascendancy over 
it on a permanent basis. Besides, it will encourage, for 
various reasons, a further exodus of Hindus from East 
Bengal into West Bengal. But this Province, with its 
limited area and resources, cannot stand any more 
addition to its populatiorf. It is already overpopulated, 
and the problem of unemployment of its educated 
youths, the real children of the shil, has become very 
serious and alarming. However enamoured spme people 
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of West Bengal may be of the proposkl change, - it 
will, if effected, ultimately prove to be a Veritable, 
sugar-coated, poisonous pill for its native population. 

Thirdly, the proposed change will also be harmful 
to the millions of Hindus who will be compeUed to 
live on in East Bengal, for economic reasons if for 
nothing else. They will cease to be ^‘Bengalees'' of 
East Bengal and will gi-adually become “East Paki- 
stanis”. Apart from the question of psychic effect this 
will produce in their minds, they will be practically 
thrown over to the merry of the Muslim majority of 
Pakistan. The link between them and the West Bengal 
Ilindii.s through the common term “Bengal" will also 
be broken. And why should they cease to be Bengalees? 
The partition of India has already done immense harm 
to them. Is tliere any rational justification for adding 
to their miseries and worries by any further act of 
sentimental indiscretion on our part ? 

Finally, such an important matter as changing the 
name of a Province should not be decided except with 
the consent of the people of the Province, given 
through their accredited representatives in the Legis- 
lature. So far as West Bengal is concerned, the question 
should be left to the decision of the West Bengal 
liGgislaturc to be constituted under the New Constitu- 
tion now being framed by the Constituent Assembly. 
Such an important matter cannot be dealt with merely 
at the instance of a few persons in the presen^t consti- 
tuent whose representative character is open to ques- 
tion so far as West Bengal is concerned. There is no 
urgency about it either. 

In view of the far-reaching implications of the 
proposed change of name as indicated above, the 
Government of West Bengal will, it is sincerely hoped, 
strongly oppose it, ponding, as suggested, a reference 
to the Legislature of West Bengal to be formed under 
the New Constitution of India. 

Bengal-Assam Railway 

Since the partition of India, Bengal-Assam Railway 
has been split into three parts. The Assam portion of 
it, together w'ith the B.D.R. has been converted into a 
separate railway, called the Assam Railway with head- 
quarters at Gauhati. The Dinajpur-Mald^h portions of 
it has been joined with the O.T.R. The remainder, 
together with Sealdah, has been handed over to the 
E.I.R. The reason given for the creation of the 
Assam-Railway with its headquarters away from Cal- 
cutta was that the break in its link with the Indian 
Union necGS.sitated this step. But this argument is no 
longer tenable after the completion of the Assam Link. 

Proposals have since been made for the construc- 
tion of a headquarters at Pandu and the building of a 
big railway workshop at Bongaigaon at a cost of 
nearly 20 crores of rupees. Assam Railway has always 
been a deficit railway and a/ter partition there is a 
likelihood of the amount of deficit increasing still more 
as the cost of maintenance of the hill sections on the 
Assam li^k •will be heavier. The maintenance of the 


H. Q. at Pandtt-Gauhatir wili be iinhe^^rily costly, 
specially in view of the fact that it already possess 
its own building in Calcutta. This will be an unneces- 
sary duplication of cost. Again, keeping the railway 
H.Q. away from the port will mean undue strain and 
avoidable loss to the commercial people. Two of the 
main branches of the H. Q., viz., the Accounts and the 
Commercial sections, could hoUbe shifted to Gauhati ; 
so there is e\^ery reason that the shifted sections should 
bo brought back to Calcutta. 

The proposal for the construction of a new work- 
shop at Bongaigaon at a cost of about 15 crores is 
equally untenable. The present arrangement as regards 
workshop facjhties, after an Inter-Dominion Agree- 
ment, is that Assam Railway will be given facilities 
for repair at Pakistan’s Saidjiur workshop and Paki- 
stan will do her servicing at Kanchrapara. The reason 
for this arrangement seems to be tlie difiiculty of 
bringing metre-gauge rolling stock to Kanchrapara. 
But the working of the arrangement has not been 
happy. Pakistan has failed to meet the demand for 
repairs at Suidpur, probably due to shortage of spare 
parts, and metro-gaugii lolling stock are being loaded 
on broad-gauge trucks and sent to Kanchrapara. The 
Indian Union however honours the agreement and 
spare parts from the Indian factory fought with hard- 
earned dollars are being filled for servicing Pakistan’s 
railw'ay. The laying of a third lino on the existing 
broad-gauge track from Liilgola to Kanchrapara can 
solve the difficulty and lines the existing big factory 
can easily be utilised for the benefit of the Indian 
Union instead of the present baridobast of ear-marking 
Kanchrapara for Pakistan and constructing a fresh 
workshop for the Indian Union at a huge cost. 

llic strategic importance of the old B.A.R., now 
torn into three parts, is immense. It is now a frontier 
railway of great military importance. Under the exist- 
ing arrangement, its control has been divided and 
located into three centres, namely, Calcutta for the 
E.I.R., Pandua-Gauhati for the A.R. and Gorakhpur 
for the O.T.R. This may prove fatal in times of war 
when operational facilities on this frontier may be 
needed. Three separate controls are bound to be the 
greatest obstacle in quick troop movement. No frontier 
Railway should be saddled with such a handicap from 
the start. Again, even a temporary dislocation in thfi 
slender Assam link will cut off Gauhati H. Q. and 
immense disadvantage may be caused. Headquarters 
in Calcutta cannot be cut off and can remain a base 
for directing movements. It is a matter of urgent 
importance and should receive immediate attention oi 
the Railway Board. 

Orism^ s New Capital 

The sitting of the Orissa Assembly at Bhubaneswar 
on October 10 last has a historic significance. Not only 
the old tradition revived by taking the capital-city j 
to its ancient site but a Greater Orissa is being builH 
up by the brini^ng under one administration of almost 
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aU the <Myarap<$a]dng people. Tfae OoVetrnor, l/lts Asaf 
All, referred lx> * the bceasipir in these happy ; words : 
'‘It is a day of genuine rejoicing for all the residents 
of this province, whether they speak Oriya or any 
other language, because their longing for a political, 
economic and cultural emancipation and reunion has 
been realized to as large an extent as the special 
circumstances of the 4P^y can permit.'* The Premier, 
8hri Harekrishna Mahatab expressed the inspiration of 
the occasion in the following words : 

“An ancient and historic family which had been 
artificially divided and kept separated has again 
joined together and the members are determined to 
start the joint life again with full confidence both 
in the present and in I he future.” 

Thus do the dreams and aspirations of the makers 
of modern Orissa take shape, ancKMadhusudan Das, 
Shri Ram Chandra Bhanj Deo and Gopabandhu Das 
Niaiid vindicated. Thirty -one representatives of the 
now defunct Orissa States took their seats in the 
Assembly for the first time in recent history to co- 
oi'erate in building up a better life for one of the 
poorest of the peoples of India. Wc share the joy of 
the occasion and expect that with their major demands 
satisfied, our Oriya neighbours will be able to pull their 
full weight in pushing forward the all-India schemes 
lor ilio rc-orgauization of our economy. 

True, there arc difficulties in the way. The Governor 
did well in bringing them to the attention of the 
As.sembly members. These have been created for us by 
the relief and rehabilitation of six to seven millions of 
evacuees, by the Pakistani aggression on Kashmir, and 
lastly by the devaluation of the rupee. As a result, 
“financial grants or loans from the Centre would have 
to be drastically curtailed”; and projects such as Hira- 
kund and Machkund may be slowed down. This warn- 
ing note has reference to all the Provinces and Slates 
•Unions of India. 

The Arrival of Pakistan 

It is no longer of much practical interest to ua 
to be taken behind the inner history of the period 
during April-May, 1947 when the Brilisli policy of 
“divide and rule*’ reached its consummation in the 
partition of Bharat varsha. None of the leaders of the 
ficople who negotiated the arrangement announced on 
June 3, 1947, has cared to tell the public the why 
and how of this story. But foreign participants of 
the game have not observed reticence on the subject. 
Dr. Sachhidananda Sinha of Patna in course of a 
syndicated article appearing in certain Indian dailies 
has lifted a part of the veil with the help of a speech 
made by the* last British Governor-General of India 
^*'t the Royal Dmpirc Society (London) in October, 
1948. Lord Mountbatten said : 

“Mr. Jinnah made it abundantly clear from the 
first moment that so long as he lived he would 
never accept a united India. He demanded joarti- 
. tion, he insisted on Pakistan. On the other hand, 
Congress had stood for keeping a united India, be- 


..^ng violently.. ot>po8ed to any form of partitiemi and 
. up to the time. I went out, it had never been' indi- 
cated that they might consider anything else. But 
when I saw Pandit Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi, 
and others, they agreed that if it was not possible 
to keep a united India without a civil war — and I 
was convinced that the Muslim League would have 
fought, for Mr. Jinnah had made that very clear — 
they would accept partition. But they clid insist 
that partition must also ensure that no non-Muslim 
majority areas were in Pakistan. That automatically 
meant a partition of the great provinces of the 
Punjab and Bengal.” 

“When I told Mr. Jinnah that I had their 
provisional agreement to partition he was over- 
joyed. When I said that it logically followed that 
this would involve partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal he was horrified. He produced the strongest 
arguments why these provinces should not be parti- 
tioned. He said that they had national characteris- 
tics, and that their partition would be disastrous. 
I agreed, but I said how much more must I now 
feel that the same considerations applied to the 
partitioning of the whole of India. Ho did not like 
that, and started explaining why India had to 
be partitioned, and so we went round and round the 
mulberry bush until finally he realised that either 
he could have a united India with an unpartitioned 
Punjab and Bengal, or a divided India with a parti- 
tioned Punjab and Bengal, and he finally accepted 
the latter solution.” 

Dr. Sachhidananda has quoted from Dr. Stanley 
Jones’ recently published book entitled — Mahatma 
Gandhi ; Ajl Jntci pretatiem — to throw light on how an 
American evangelist worked to preserve India’s unity, 
and how and why he failed. The quotation though 
Jong is worth knowing : 

“I saw Mr. Jinnah in April, 1947, just before 
partition was decided on. He did not rise when I 
came into the room, but sat still and motioned mo 
to a cliair — the world must come to his feet, was 
the attitude. I begged him to hold the country 
togetlier. I said that though I was from the South 
in the United States, it would have been a tragedy 
if we had won the (iivil War, and the countiy had 
been divided. We are all glad now that we are 
one pc'ople. I suggested that just as Utah, with 
its different religious faith, was a unit under a 
Pedcral Union, so Pakistan could be a Stale under 
a Federal Union, keeping its own religion and cul- 
ture intact. Ills reply was ‘How large is Utah? We 
are a hundred million.’ And then I made this sug- 
gestion; ‘If the Congress would concede Pakistan, 
would you say that you would be willing to enter 
a Union with the rest of India’ ?” 

“He went off on a tirade against the Hindus 
and the Congress, and my heart sank; I felt we 
were getting nowhere. Then he suddenly stopped, 
reached for a cigarette, his manner changed, 
he softened and said ; ‘If I may say so, 
your suggestion is childish’, (he had to put me in 
•my place before he would accept anything I said). 
*But if the Congress will concede Pakistan then I 
will say that I will enter a Union with the rest of 
India.’ ‘And mean it?*, I said, grasping his arm. 
Tes, and mean it,’ jie replied We parted on this 
cordial note.” 

‘T sent a letter with this account of Mr. Jinnah’g 
statement to Acharya Kripalani, the President of the 
Congressi and his reaction was. ‘There, is no tro\]j>ie 
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about the Co^ess coucediag Pakistan, We are 
fed up. We will concede Paldstan either ^thin the 
Union, or without the Union. Will you please get 
Mr. Jinnah to give us this in writing (This proves 
my contention that the Congress yielded to Jinnah, 
being “fed up” with his threats of a civil war). 
I took it also to Vallabhbhai Patel and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. They were sci'ptical. ‘There is a catch in 
it somewhere\ said Nehru, ‘but it may prove a 
basis of agroemenV.” 

“Vallabhbhai Patel was more sceptical still ” con- 
tinues Dr. Jones ; ‘what does he mean by entering 
a Union with the rest of India ?’ I replied, ‘1 
don't know, but we talked of Federal Union.' So 
I wrote to Mr. Jinnah. He wrote in reply com- 
pletely reversing himself, saying that I had entirely 
misunderstood him I I had to send this account of 
what had happened t.o the people in whose breasts 
I raised hojiCs of a possible settlement without 
dividing India.*’ 

Pakistani Imperialism 

The President of the All-Pakistan Muslim League, 
Chowdhury Ivlialicj-uz-zamun, late of Lucknow, has 
been touring the Muslim countries of West Asia and 
North Africa, to cultivate and develop public opinion 
in those countries in support of his propaganda of 
Islamistan — the organization of an Islamic Bloc in the 
world bound together only by ties of creed. There is 
nothing new in this conception. A Sultan of Turkey, 
Abdul Hamid, tried to popularize this Pan-Islamism as 
a reply to the challenge of European imperialism during 
the last quarter of the 19ih century ; he is reported to 
have drawn inspiration from th(» teachings of Jemai> 
uddin Afghani, the savant who is regarded as the 
imorning star of Muslim renaissance much in the same 
way that Rammohun Roy has been hailed in India. 
Sultan Abdul Hamid's attempt failed because the' 
Muslim peoples of the countries concerned were not yet 
ready to face the situation created by European 
imperialism, and because this imperialism was yet too 
strong and too organized to be tackled by the feeling 
of revolt nursed in the lieart of a decadent system of 
values. But amongst modern-educated Muslims of India 
it made a great apiieal ; the Aligarh University flirted 
with the idea ; the “Ali Brothers” — ^Shaukat Ali and 
Mohammed Ah — were its upholders, and their Khilafat 
movonient showed how the mind of Indian Muslims had 
been moving towards it, Bepin Chandra Pal W'as one of 
the earliest of Indian publicists to raise the danger signal 
by his consistent opposition to it ; since 1909-10, he 
warned the Indian public against the danger that lurked 
at its heart ; this was one of the reasons why he could 
never persuade hims(3lf to accord support to the various 
ideas associated with the movement initiated by 
Gandhi ji. The arrival of Pakistan has demonstrated that 
the dangers indicated had substance in them. And since 
August 16, 1947, the leaders of the All-Pakistan Muslim 
League have been extending theCr ideas. 

But their ambitions and conceits do not appear to 
have appealed to sections of Muslim opinion outside 
Pakistan. The Aim, organ of the Afghan ruling class, 


pubilshed an article about a month back vehemently 
opposing this Pakistani propaganda. To drive home its 
argument it embodies in the article a report of a Radio- 
Karachi broadcast, dated September 20, 1949, reporting 
“a conversation,” a few lines of which are quoted 
below : 

“They say Pakistan has many enemies 
“Nothing to wonder at ; because Pakistan wishes 
to unite all Islamic countries against tlie enemy.** 
“Does Pakistan wish to merge all Islamic coun- 
tries like Iran, Turkey, Egypt, Afghanistan, and 
Iraq?” i | 

“No, she docs not wish to merge them with her. 
On the other hand, she wishes to be like the former 
Usmania Empire.” 

“How ?” 

“The former Usmania Empire included all Arab 
(Countries and evpn Greece. After its disruption all 
the countries ^Imrated.** 

“What does Pakistan wish to do with it then ?” 
“Pakistan wishes to raise a defence force from all 
Islamic countries against the enemies of Islam.*' 

“1 still do not understand.” 

How does the Afghan paper react to this Pakistani 
“conversation”? The answer is as follows : 

The following results are easily deduced from it. 
Pakistan wishes to establish a big emi)ire like the 
Usmania Empire, including Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan and Piishtunistan and all other Islamic 
countries. It has s'pccificaUy named the Usmania 
Empire. It also cx/yecis from the Islamic countries 
not to call (hcms('li>es Turks, Iranians, Egyptians, 
Ajyhayis and Iraqnis, because at one time they will 
be Pakistanis. 

4c Ke « 

Those are the high dreams of Pakistan. If it says 
that it has no idea of merging other Islamic coun- 
tries, and that on the other hand, it wishes to esta- 
blish a former Usmania Empire, it exposes its aims 
well enough. Pakistan wishes that in the name of 
Islarniat all Islamic countries themselvcR offer to 
merge with Pakistan so that Pakistan’s dreams are 
realized. For this purpose, it is pleading with the , 
fraud of unity for the defence of Islam. It is instigat- 
ing their religious sentiments for this sole purpose, 
while the world knows that humanity is not pre- 
pared to establish religious fronts and shed blood 
under religious bigotry. Nor does Islam allow to do 
this against humanity. 

This opi^osition should not, however, lull public 
opinion in India into indifference. It would be inviting 
danger to be less watchful of the doings of our Paki- 
stani neighbours, more than ever potential enemies to 
our unity and integrity. 

Unity of Europe 

The leaders of the victorious Powers of the second 
World War have not been able to maintain their unity 
of purpose and action in spite of the Yalta and Pots- 
dam Pacts of co-operation. The conception of the 
unity of Europe stands disrupted, and the economic 
life of the continent is divided into two blocs ; one 
under communistic Totalatarianism and the other 
under democratic competition. How the Soviet- 
dominated East Europe manages its ecoUQmio life we 
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not know in detail ; West Europe has been maintain- 
ing itself through "Marshall Aid/' from money and 
sei-vices advanced by the United States. But in the 
result) this aid has been proving itself more hindrance 
than a help. A Labour Party member of the House 
of Commons writing in the New Delhi Uindmian 
Times (October 11, 1M9) indicating thus the condition 
of things, laid his hand on one of its causes : 

"In 1948, the productivity of labour in European 
industry was about one-quarter, and in European 
agriculture about one-sixth of that of the United 
States. The unified American market has given her 
a trade greater than the rest of the world put 
together. Yet the natural resources of Europe are 
equal to those of America, and in human raw mate- 
rial greatly superior. Why then this difference ? 
The answer is, quite simple that Europe has been 
marching backward. We live in the age nf conti- 
nental federations under federal governments : yet 
Europe today is divided into 29 sovereign States 
while in 1870 she had but 15. 

He quotes from p. 166 of tlie U. N. Economic 
Survey of Europe for 19^8 th^ following lines to prove 
his point : 

"The danger inherent in the present methods of 
planning is that they will influence the economic 
development of individual •counlnes in a more 
aujarchic direction and thus load to the inci eased 
economic isolation of the countries of Europe from 
each other. This is almost inevitable so long as 
economic plans are drawn up separately for each 
national area, and controls over foreign trade are 
operated on a purely national basis.” 

The administrator of "Marshall Aid,” Mr. Paul 
Hoffman, has put forth the plea that if the European 
countries receiving this aid were to derive the greatest 
benefit from it, they must "become as rapidly as pos- 
sible a single market” just as the United States has 
evolved. It may be argued that the U.S.A. could 
become so because she has had for about 125 years no 
,war with foreign powers to halt and disrupt her 
economy, while during almost the same period the 
European continent had to pass through the Crimean 
War, the Auptro-German War, the Franco-German War, 
the two World Wars and their consequences. Frorm the 
trend of this discussion, it becomes plain that some sort 
of a Federal State must be developed if the peoples of 
the continent, are to be saved. 

It is in this background that leaders of European 
•thought and life have been viewing the prospect for 
more than half-a-century. Since the 1914-18 War, the 
solution of this problem of conflict amongst European 
peoples has attained a new urgency. The Briand plan 
has to be recalled in this connection. Hitler tried to 
realize the same purpose by seeking to impose German 
domination over Europe. European traditions, helped 
by British and American interests, defeated this attempt. 
But it has not discredited the need for European unity. 
The Strasbourg Conference that held its sessions in 
Aug.-Sept. last which has inspired the article under 
reference re-emphasized this need. The writer says that 
the Conference was confronted with three inescapable 


(1) That economic Catastrophe in Europe is 
rapidly approacliing and can be averted only by 
revolutionaiy decisions. (2.) These economic deci- 
sions can only be taken by a political authority 
with real powers. (3) Public opinion in Western 
Europe, especially in Great Britain, is not yet 
ready for these measures. 

And the way out of this dilemma has been left in 
the hands of a Commission which must report by 
April 30, 1950 giving "definite recommendations con- 
cerning the modifications in the political structure of 
the member States ...” The writer of the article is 
definite that the requirement of the situation can only 
be met by a "real surrender of sovereignty.” The 
Conference gave out its mind by a vote of 88 against 
2 on September 5, 1919, that "a political authority with 
limited functions but real powers” must be set up to 
save for Europe the values it has been fighting to 
defend and advance during the centuries. 

But the crux of the difficulty lies in the question — 
under whose auspices is this consummation to be 
‘brought near realization? The United Nations Ojga- 
nization has not been able to fill the part, during the 
last four years since the restoration of peace because 
the Big Powers have refused to play the game ; and 
a snarling dispute has persisted between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. And the European 
Powers including Britain have not the power to assert 
themselves, so dependent have they become on either 
of these two Leviathans. Defeated Germany has the 
physical and monlal powers and scientific equipments 
to play the role. Perhaps, her day may come, and it 
will be hastened if the two rival Power Blocs cannot 
make it up, and Germany can cultivate the patience 
needed. During the period, the two Blocs will be 
bidding against each other with a view to enlist her 
support. But that development may delay the unity 
of Europe so very necessary for world peace. 

What Can Germans Do ? 

We have more than once said that the "cold war” 
between the ’ Soviet Union and the leaders of the 
Western Powers will facilitate the return of Hitlerism. 
And this is what threatens to happen. The disruption 
of Germany into Eastern and Western Zones — the 
former under Communist control and direction and the 
latter under the United States, Britain and France 
principally — has been impelling German thought to- 
wards this catastrophe. 

The end of the six years’ war has not curtailed 
military expenses; rather these have expanded. The 
special European correspondent of the Allahabad Leader 
has indicated this abnormal growth as follows : The 
American outlay for the Army, Navy and Air Forces 
has risen to $14 billion (Rs. 4,620 crores) per year. 

It is said that this huge expenditure is not only 
intended to strengthen* the Republic’s fighting services 
but also to “pump” activity into industry face to face 
with a "slack in business.” "Western Europe’s total 
annual armament expenses now amount to the equiya** 
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lent of almost $6 billion (close to Rs. 2,000 crores), 
of which Britain' /contributes $3 billion, France $1 . 16 
billion, and Norway, Denmark, Belgium and Holland 
.34 billion. But all these count ries do not need 
armament spending to prop up their economics but 
actually deprive themselves of valuable products of 
their industries in order to contribute their share to 
the vast armaments of the Atlantic Pact bloc. 

In the dilemma of power-politics leaders of State 
in the Western hemisphere have been coming to realize 
that instead of weakening German economy by 
dismanthng its industrial potential, as under Potsdam 
dispensation and the ^‘unconditional surrender" cry, it 
has to be strengthened. This realization has come to 
them because they have to hand out the greatest 
share of expenses in keeping Germany alive and 
active. Mr. Paul Hoffman, Administrator of the “Mar- 
shall Aid to Europe" plan, has made himself the 
iniouth-picce of this change of attitude. 

“The important thing is to increase productivity 
and bung down costs and trade barriers, he said. 
Unless these underlying conditions arc cured, devalua- 
tion will not serve our basic purpose — and that 
applies not only to Germany but generally. 

“Thoie are enough plants h;tt in Germany ; pro- 
vided you make full use of them and do not allow 
this issue to interfere with the operation of the 
remaining plants. 1 am convinced, apart irom the 
industiies prohibited or restricted for security rea- 
sons which were outside its review, the (London) 
Humphrey Committee has done a thorough job. 

‘Looking at the overall picture it has achieved 
a great suc(;ess in preserving 159 out of the lt)7 
plauts it recommended for reprieve and it is no 
help if the cases of one or the others are constantly 
being brought up. I wish someone would somelim. s 
meniion the 159. It is now time the whole issue 
w'as buriea.'* 

The Soviet Union has not taken kindly to this 
“no more dismantling” cry. But, the United States 
continues to maintain that Germans must be enabled 
to contribute their share of labour to West Europe’s 
'recovery.” And Mr. Hoffman indicates this duty to 
Germans in the following “commandments,” so to say. 

(1) They should make the best possible use of 
agricultural land to increase food production and 
thus save dollars, both by increasing agricultural 
productivity and by replacing flower gardens by vege- 
table gardens. 

(2) Germany must give immediate attention to 
catch up with the advances in industrial produc- 
tivity from which it has been largely isolated in 
the last 16 years. 

(3) Germany must bring its financial bouse in 
order and must think in terms of balanced budgets 
and a sound currency. 

( 4 ) To play its role as a full partner in the 
West European Economy Germany must take a 
strong position on freeing its trade, reducing and 
removing trade barriers and broadening its trade 
relations with other European countries. 

Foss Westcott 

The Moat Rev. Eoss Westcott, late head of the 
.Anglioan Church in India, died at Darjeeling in hie 
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86th year. A friend of Charlie Andrews (Charles Freer 
Andrews) from youth upwards, Dr. Foss strove all 
through the 60 years of his association with India and 
her people to sweeten relations between the Indian 
and Briton. But the unnatural relation that subsisted 
between these two peoples made it a diflScult task. 

Andrews indicated the quality of his friends’ heart 
when he said that it was “one with mine in his love 
for India and for all tlie world.” And Dr. Foss Westcott 
Jay his finger on the point of difference between India 
and Britain when he said ; “If all of us Europeans had 
lived as near to Christ as Charlie Andrews, we too 
should have won the same unstinted affection that is 
his meed.” 

He retired from his high office about 2 years ago, 
and lived to see the stigma of political subjection 
removed from India's brow leading to better relations 
between India and Britain. The choice of the place of 
his last days had a significance of its own ; his love 
of India shone through this act. To the memory of this 
good man we offer our respectful homage. May his 
soul rest in the love and peace of his Redeemer’s 
heart 1 

Jyotish Chandra Das 

The death of Jyotish Chandra Das, better ^nown 
as J. C. Das in the banking and financial world of 
India, at the age of 64 is a loss which every one of his 
friends and acquaintances will keenly feel for years. 
An aspiring young man, he went to Japan with 
financial help from the Association founded by the 
late Jogendra Chandra Ghosh with a view to advance 
scientific and industrial education in India. From 
Japan, fresh from the victory over Tsarist Russia, 
Jyotish Chandra went to the United States and had 
bis complete training there in accountancy and bank- 
ing. Back in India he found his dream to be singularly 
difficult of achievement placed as was Bengal in the 
economic bonds of non-Bengali supremacy. Nothing 
daunted, he followed his path with singular deter- 
mination and had the satisfaction of seeing his bank 
well-established and firmly found before his health 
failed. 

The Unveiling of the Portrait of 
Ramananda Chatterjee 

A meeting was held on the 29th September at the 
Sivnath Memorial Hall on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the portrait of late Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee. 
Among the speakers Sj. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh 
remembered Mr. Chatterjee as the forerunner in 
many fields of culture and specially in political think- 
ing of a high order. Sj. Prabhat Kumar Ganguly des- 
cribed in details Ramananda Babu’s multifarious 
activities and affirmed that his profound faith in God 
was the source of his many-sided genius. Sj. Tamonas 
Banerjee, Secretary, Bangiya Sahitya Samiti, made 
touching references to Ramananda Babu*s never- 
failing sympathy for all village workers. , 



IRRADUTION AS A MEANS OElNCREASlNG THE YIELD IN JUtE 

6y D. M. BOSE and K T. JACOB, 
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With the major area under jute at present in Pakistan, 
attempts to cultivate as much jute as possible in Jndia 
have assumed considerable importance. This is all the 
more so, after the devaluation of the rupee resulting 
in a higher cost of Pakistan jute. At present, it is no 
exaggeration to say that jute has become a strategic 
malcryil and India’s best dollar-earncr, and hence it is 
absolutely n<x;esbary to grow as much jute as possible 
here. But in view of the acute shortage of food in India, 
it is not advisable to divert any part of the area under 
food-grains for jute cultivation, unless a system of 
doubh^ croi)ping can be practised where jute alternates 
with food-gi'ains. But this is not possible in all the 
arable lands in India, as jute re( 4 uiros certain specialrsed 
climatic and fertile* soil conditions and also since it is 
an exhaustive crop. Therofoi’e the bc\st remedy lies m 
getting a higher yield from the already existing area 
under jute, as far as possible. 

There are several methods of obtaining higher yields 
in. plants of economic importance, such as use of 

(1) improved types of agricultural implements, 

(2) chemical and oilier manures, (3) judicial rotation 
of cro]) and mixed faiming, (4) improved types of seeds, 
etc. Since the hist throe methods may necessitate a 
certain amount of specialised knowledge and extra 
initial expenditure on the part of the cultivator, the 
last method appeals to him most, as he can continue 
many of his old practices and still obtain a higher yield. 
Hence the present account deals only with the last 
method. 

In the practice there arc several ways of obtixining 
improved types of seeds. They are : . 

1, The conventional breeding methods such as 
(a) mass selection usually resorted to in- highly cross- 
fertilized plants like cambu (millet), maize, red gram, 
etc.; (6) singlb plant selections from cither bulk or 
))^bridized materials. The principles underlying these 
methods and their limitations are discussed below ; 

The hereditary qualities of plants have been found 
to reside in the chromosomes found in the nuclei of 
plant cells. So long as the number, shape and arrange- 
ment of those chromosomes remain unaltered, the mof- 
phological and physiological characters of the plant will 
l^e propagated Unaltered through successive generations. 
Variability in the plant characters can be int'^oduced 
by crossing between two species of the same plant, or 
between two plants of interrelated genera, each of which 
possess different chromosome characteristics. The plants 
grown from such crossing will, due to different inter; 
mingling of the chromosomes belonging to the two 

, I ; 


parents, show large variations in character. From such 
a mixed population it is possible to make selections of 
pjants with desirable characters. By means of such 
selections and by further judicious intercrossing carried 
out through several generations, it has been found 



Fig, 1 : Two plants of R.26 in the X., generation, 
which attained a height of 22 J feet 


possible to evolve plants with desirable economic pro- 
perties. Striking examples of this method arc the breed- 
ing of new types of wheat, maize, possessing high yield, 
increased protein content and better rust-resisting 
qualities.^ 

In the Falta Experimental Station of the Institute, 
breeding experiments on cotton on similar lines have 
been carried witli very successful results. Typos brought 
from Layalpur and Coimbatore have been intercrossed 
through several generations, and have resulted in pro- 


* Selectiuns from intercroMins exporimiuni* require breeding 
extending over 9 to 10 generttlonii at least before they can be conaideted 
to luTe reiuhed in the producUeo of itable type. 
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duction of early flowering, long-stapled, high-yielding 
cotton suited for cultivation in West Bengal. 

With jute the problem is different. Two species, 

C. capsularis and C. ohiorious have been found suitable 
for cultivation in the low-lying lands of East Bengal 
and the upland of West Bengal respectively. Selections 
by the Agricultural Department made from the former 
have resulted in the production of two varieties D.154, 

D. 386 and fiom the latter of C'. G. and R.ZG and have 
been recornmondod by the Department. All attempts 
of introducing fresh variations by interspecific crossings 



Fig. B : The basal portions of R.26 plants in 
the Xo gtmorations 

between C. capsularin and C. olilorious have been re- 
ported to be unsuccessful so far. New methods are there- 
fore necessary for producing such variations. The method 
attemptea oy us is based upon the discovery of Muller 
(1927) that by treating the fruit fly, Drosophilla, to 
X-ray irradiation, he was able to induce genetic modi- 
fications in them. This pioneer investigation has been 
taken up in many laboratories and results of great 
theoretical importance in understanding the physical 
basis of heredity have been obtained. It has been sub- 
sequently discovered that other radiations as well 
chemicai methods can be aseid for inducing genetic 
changes in plants and lower snimals. Such changes if 
found to be transmitted unchanged through throe 
generations (X 3 ) at laost, are said to have resulted in 
the production of a new mutant. Even now X-ray has 


been found to be the most convenient tool, and best 
suited for giving quantitative results. It may be 
mentioned that all the mutants produced are not of 
favourable character, but once in a way an improved 
type may turn up. Practical application of Muller’s 
discovery to the evolution of better types of economio 
plants commenced in 1939, chiefly in the U.S.A., 
Germany and Sweden. 

In Sweden, considerable research work has been 
done and the following are some of the important 
results achieved : 

(i) Barley : (a) Morphological mutants — ^waxless 

types and others with drastic changes in external 
rharactors, (h) physiological mutants — changes in 
Jicight, oarliness, strength of straw, chemical properties, 
such as bn'wing characters and protein content, higher 
gram weight and tillering capacity. 

Wheat : M Illations as to height, carliness and 
strength of straw. 

Oals : (a) Morphological types, with the spikelets 
leo.scning at the time of ripening, (h) Ph> siological 
tyi>es. witli grealer height of straw, tillering and earli- 
ness. 

Flax : (Chlorophyll mutations — ^palo green type with 
higher straw yield and superior fiber quality. 

Siocct Inpni : With the changr'd flower properties, 
increased aiitiioi^yaniii contcnl, strong pubescence. 

Soybeans : Morphological mutations of seed colour, 
changes in growth and time of ripening. 

Oil turnips : Changes in growth, time of ripening 
and oil content. 

White mustard : Morphological .mutants witli giant 
growth. 

In short, mutants of great practical importance as 
regards the quality and quantity of yield and duration 
of growth have been isolated m the plants listed above 
and this goes to prove the great possibilities of this line 
of research. 

In India, very little work has been done on this 
line due to the lack of facilities in the Agricultural and 
Botanical research institutions and also due to the 
ignorance of the literature and techniques of these 
researches, on the part of those who direct the agricul- 
tural researches both at the Centre and in the Provinces. 
Moreover, work of this type necessitates proper equip- 
ments and close collaboration between Botanists and 
Physicists and between the laboratory and the field 
station, which is lacking in many of our Research 
Institutions. What little has been done has been of a 
cursory nature and little attempts were made to give a 
wide range of treatment and select the plants from the 
segregating X 3 populations. Some investigations were 
however done on cotton and wheat 'with a certain 
amount of success. 

So far as our information goes, the Bose Institute 
is the only one in the country in which systematic work 
on these lines is being conducted sincq 1942 on jute, 
and since 1948 on cotton and paddy. Certain amount of 
investigations were necessaiy for the design o| . % 
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Remountable X-ray tube suited for seed irradiation Plants with intermediate branching produce fibers of 
purposes, which was constructed in the Institute work- shorter length and as such ars of inferior quality. This 
shop. Already in 1943 we had obtained evidence of is overcome in plants where branching starts from near 

the roots '(Fig. 3 and 4) ; the yield 
per each plant is consequently in- 
creased without sacrifice of fiber 
quality. 

Earliness ; A number of early types 
have been isolated where the plants 
are ready for retting in eight weeks 
while the controls usually take about 
seventeen weeks (Fig. 5). There are 
indications to show that these are 
also true to type. This type will 
come useful when it is planned to 
grow jute as a rotation crop. 

Quality : The fibers of some*of the 
irradiated plants wore found to be 
finer and more lustrous than the 
controls. The work on this is still 
pn'iceeding. 

• 

Those investigations, it should be 
remembered, are still on the experi- 
mental stage and further trials will 
bo necessary before suitable types can 
be considered to have been stabilized. 
Our work is suffering under the 



Fig 3 : Branching right from the bottom. Here the two brunches 
cun be consuh'red to be two indivuluiil plants for purposes of 

retting 



Fig. 6 : A portion of the field showing the early types of mutants 
which are ready for retting in 8 weeks, while the controls take 

17 weeks 


remarkable increase in growth of jute 
under irradiation, and in a comum- 
nication to *Sc/<?nrr and Culture 
(dated 11.3.44 and published in 
Vol. IX, p. 502) result.s obtained with 
C. capsularis var. 154 w^as publish t d 
Due to adverse conditions prevailing 
during the w^ar years the si'eds 
collected that year were spoilt by 
fungal infection and wo had to b gin 
afresh. Our best results arc now 
obtained with C.olitorious var. ll.2j 
which are suited for cultivation in 
West Bengal. 

Yield : We have more or less 
stabilised a higher yielding muliint 
type of 11.26 where, the plants reach 
a height of 22\ ft. and wdth a 
maximum basal diameter of 2i inches, 
while the best controls were utmost 
16ft. height with 1 inch bn sal 
diameter. (Fig. 1 and 2). These 
are in the 3rd generation and there 
is every indic2ition to show that 
they will continue to breed true to 
type. In addition, a number of mutant plants have been 
isolated which branch right from the bottom into 2 or 3 
branches. 

In jute the normal plants are single-stemmed and 
branching only occum at the top at the of flowering. 


limitations that the same plot of land, of area about 
li bighas, has boon used f^ince 1941 for sowing with jute 
every year ; it has not been possible either to manure 
the land or to introduce suitable ptation of crops on 
them. We believe if our types are grown under tho 
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normal jute-growing conditions the results will be even 

better. 

Wihile the types are being stabilized, semi-large scale 
trials are necessary for pi:^)viding (0 crop yield data 
and (ii) sufiicient quantities of fiber for testing in the 
Jute Technological Laboratory and in the Jute Mills. 
Additional land will also be required for other investi- 
gations on similar lines with other crops. 



Fig, 4 : Three branches arising from near the 
ground. The fiber output of those three together 
is much greater than the single straight stemmed 
ones 

The results obtained with jute, as well as those 
obtained in other countries, on c.rop improvements due 
to X-ray irradiation, make it imperative that similar 
investigations with other economic plants should be 
carried out through the agency of the Bose Institute. 
We have already started preliminary investigations on 
rice and cotton and we have also submitted a scheme 
to the Oil Seeds Commodity Committee for investi- 
gations on the effects of irradiation in improving the 
yield of oil seeds grown in this country. We understand 
that the Committee have approved the scheme and 
have recommended it for a grant to the Central 
Government, and now it only awaits their sanction. 

OtJB Pbebbnt Limitations and Future 
Kbsquirements 

Due to lack of adequate staff, the work on irradia- 
tion has been carried on almost an empirical basis, as 
the single research assistant in jute has to spend most 
of his time in supervision of the breeding experiments. 
He finds very little time for- cytogenetical work. Our 
work on cotton also suffers from the same limitations. 
Improvement of crop production based upon purely 
experimental work cannot lead very far unless backed 


by a corresponding advance in our theoretical in^ght. 
Our principal bottleneck however is want of suitable 
land for extension of our agricultural station. During 
the visit of two Ministers of the present Government 
of West Bengal, Hon'ble H. C. Naskar and K. P. 
Mukherjee to the Institute Station at Falta in 
November 1947, we were requested to submit plans for 
extension of the work of the station. The most impor- 
tant item in the scheme prepared by us was the 
acquisition of 40 bighas khas mahal land in a locality 
about one mile from our station. Nothing has been 
done so far to implement our scheme, and the only 
tangible response has been an enquiry from the 
Government whether the Institute was prepared to pay 
for the cost of land acquisition, the Government will 
then make a token grant for satisfying legal fornuilities. 
We have expressed our inability to accept the Govern- 
ment proposal, both on ground of the piiiiciple 
involved and also on account of inadequacy of funds. 
It will be of interest to know what has hi.ppcned to 
the piece of land we asked for. 

As a result of a publication Ju the A- D. Fcitri^ia 
during April 1949, of the agricultural crop improve^ 
meat work carried out in the Institute station undev 
the present inadequate farm facilities, we received 
amongst others offer of a piece of agricultural land 
situated at Gobardanga. The land is very very suitable, 
and we could take on lease areas up to 100 bighas. The 
terms appeared to be otherwise favourable except 
(t) that it was situated at the same distance north of 
Calcutta as Falta was to the south, («) that for the 
proper utilization of the land a fair amount of capital 
expenditure was nccjcssary for fencing, erection of staff 
quarters and for purc.haso of agricultural machinery ; 
further increased I’ecurring expenditure would be in- 
volved for duplication of staff. Wo have also dis- 
covered a suitable plot of land about 40 bighas in an 
area near our locality in Falta, for which however a 
high rental will be expected. 

Before we can enter into negotiation with cither 
of the two parties, wc require some assurance that the 
necessary capital and recurring grant will be provided 
•by some authority, the latter at Ica^t for a period of 
five years. Up till now the investigations on cotton and 
jute have been undertaken under grants received from 
the Cotton Committee, Government of West Benj^l 
and the Central Jute Committee respectively and we 
are grateful to thenn for the financial aids. The grant 
for cotton expired last July and we have not received 
any assurance that it will be renewed, either at the 
present or at an enhanced scale. About the future 
continuation of the jute grant there appears to be 
some uncertainty. On the plea of inadequacy of funds 
the Central Jute Committee have turned down our 
recommendation for increment to the salaries of the 
scientific and technical staff apppinted under this 
grant. These were fixed four years ago and were consi- 
dered inadequate even then. We do not know whether 
on the same grounds, efforts will not be made to step 
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further grants for scientific research, and we may be 
requested to hand over to the Jute Agricultural 
Research Station the data and materials collected by 

us. 

The grant-in-aid for jute .was made possible by 
the interest taken by the first Director of the Jute 
Agricultural Research Institute ; he and som(3 of his 
senior experts visited our Experimental Station before 
and after the grant was sanctioned. We have benefited 
considerably from the advice received from them, 
which were based upon mature experience. 

Our efforts during the last two years to secure 
from the authorities recognition of the value of the 
work we were doing and for greater facilities for work 
have met with rebuffs only. The situation has liowover 
not be(‘n without its humorous side. Every year we 
present a report on the progress of our invesiigations 
to the Central Jute Committee. These reports arc 
circulated previously and are supiiosed to have been 
read and their significance api)reciated before being 
passed in the general meeting. It appears that their 
importance is not always n'alizod liy the atrthoritics. 
Rased on the results published in these reports an 
appreciative article appeared in the Amriia Bazar 
Palrika during April 1949. The article attracted some 
amount of public attention, and the Agricultural 
Department of the Go>’ernment of India appear to have 

;0 


realised the economic possibilities * of the results 
obtained by us on jute. 

The present Director of Jute Agricultural Research 
Institute, who had not by the way previously visited 
our Falta Station, was requested by Delhi early in 
August to report on the nature of the new jute mutants 
grown by us. A visit was paid by him in August ; we 
impressed on him that the plants were still in the 
growing stage and a subsequent visit towards the end 
of September was desirable when the plants had 
attained full maturity. Early in October we had to 
write to him that another visit was due ; two of the 
senior officers of the Agricultural Institute were then 
deputed to visit Falta. 

The Experimental Station has been visited amongst 
others l)y two Directors of all-India Commodity 
Research Stations who have expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the results obtained by us. Several senior 
officers of the West Bengal Agricultural Directorate 
have also visited the Station. While the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Delhi have evinced some belated interest 
on the possible utility of our investigations, our 
provincial directorate appear to be unintereste(L ; the 
desirability of utilizing more extensively the services 
of our Institute for furtherance of provincial crop 
research has not occurred to tbemi, 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

By r. RAJESWARA llAO 


PiUDE of place is given to fundamental rights in the new 
constitution. There arc some who think that the per- 
manent constitution of a State should not be hampered 
with the political or social ideals of a particular age. 
“A declaration of rights coming before the constitution 
of the Government,” as pointed out by Mirabeau, “might 
prove but almanac of a day.” The British constitution 
has none. In the U.S.A. most of the , fundamental 
rights were brought into the constitution some years 
after the main constitution had been accepted. These 
are of greatest importance in times of emergency, when 
there is the greatest temptation to infringe them. 

At the same time it cannot be said that such a 
declaration' ^er-se prevents misrule, despotism or Fas- 
cism. But it is certainly desirable to have such a de- 
claration in the constitution of the country, since it 
would serve as a constant reminder to the judge, law- 
y€Jr, administrator and citizen of the fundamental 
principles of law and of rational social organisation of 
wfiich he may otherwise be ignorant or indifferent. 
The onoet difficult problem in the art of government 


is that of finding and holding the correct balance be- 
tween liberty and order. The enjoyment of liberty 
depends on fundamental rights. 

Under the constitution many of them can be sus- 
pended in time of emergency. In every constitution 
there is provision for suspension of fundamental rights 
in times of grave emergency. The reason is that the 
interests of society must be protected even if it in- 
volves sacrifice of individual rights. If the limitations 
are too broadly defined the enunciation of the funda- 
mental rights itself ceases — as it ceased in the Geriinan 
Constitution of the Third Reich — to be of any practical 
value. On the other hand, if the limitations are 
defined too narrowly then the provisions of the funda- 
mental* righte tend to hold up the social and economic 
progress of the nation as in U.S.A. 

It is stated at the outset that there shall be no 
discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste or eeac 
with regard to 

(a) access to shops, public restaurants and place of 
public entertainment; 
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(b) the uoe of wells, tanhs, roads and places of 
public resort. 

There is also equality of opportunity in matters of 
public efmployment. But the Parliament can lay down 
a stipulation as to residential qualification for employ- 
ment in the State. Besides thci'c shall be no* discrimi- 
nation against any person after he was employed. 
Untouchability is abolished. No titles shall be con- 
ferred by the State and no citizen shall accept any 
from a foreign Staff'. But awards for Military or 
Academic distinctions are not affected. 

Citizens shall have the right — 

(a) to freedom of speech and expression; 

ib) to assemble peacefully and without arms; 

(c) to form associations or Unions; 

(d) to move freely throughout the territory of 
India ; 

(e) to reside or settle in any part of the Territory 
of India; 

(/) to acquire, hold and dispose of property; 

(^) to practise any profession or carry on any 
occupation, trade or business. 

It is felt that the right of property included in 
the above list gives wider and aiiore secure rights to 
holders of private property than oven to those in 
U-S.A. and is bound to stand in the way of execution? 
of social welfare schemes that the future Government 
might think of initiating. 

All these rights are subject to a host of restraints 
and limitations. It is asserted that fundamental rights 
are limited to such an exient that they have almost 
become ineffective. But in U.S.A., where the funda- 
mental rights were given in an absolute form, the 
supreme Court found it necessary to limit them. In- 
stead of allowing the Supremo Court to do so these 
rights are restricted in the constitution itself. 

It is important to remember that individual rights 
are not absolute. For succeH.sful working of demo- 
cracy a balance must be struck 'between individual 
liberty and social control. They are always subject to 
exigencies and requirements of ordered society. A 
constitution enumerating these rights has to make pro- 
vision for their modification to suit the circumstances. 
All that legitimately and reasonably < an be claimed 
is that such modification should be reduced to the 
minimum and should not be unreasonable. However, 
it is felt that the rights should be subject to this con- 
stitution and 'the laws thereunder. It is not enough to 
state that the citizens have the rights but should give 
a positive guarantee. Too much prominence is given 
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to exception to rights rather than to rights thm- 
selves. If the exceptions provided for are strictly 
enforced, the rights will become very elusive and the 
result will be contraiy to the spirit of the constitution. 

There is ample provision with respect to protection 
in connection with conviction for offences, protection 
of life and personal liberty. Equality before law is 
assured. While guaranteeing freedom of trade, com- 
merce and intercourse throughout the territory of 
India, traffic in human beings, enforced labour and 
child labour are prohibited. But compulsory service 
for public purposes is authorised. UnfortunateJy there is 
no definition of Public, Service in the compulsory clause. 
It is unfortunate that right to propagate religion is 
bracketed with freedom of conscience and free pro- 
fession and practice of religion. There is freedom to 
establish, maintain and manage institutions for reli- 
giou.s aud charitable purposes and to owm properties 
for the same. There is also freedom as to payment 
of taxes for jn’ornotion and maintenance of any parti- 
cular religion or religious denomination. Freedom as 
to attendance at religious instruction or religious 
worship in educational institutions is nationalised. 
Cultural and educational rights are sufficiently pro- 
tected and discrimination of any kind is kept at a 
considerable distance. Right to property is subject to 
compulsory acquisition for public purposes. Finally 
the right to move the Supremo (^ourt by appropriate 
proceedings for the enforcemc'nt of these rights is the 
heart and soul of the constitution without which it 
becomes nullity. The, legislatures are free to give this 
power to the lower courts. 

It is felt that there is no right to bear arms, 
.since thus demand found expression in the resolution 
passed at the Karachi session of the Congros.s. The 
denial would affect only the law-abiding citizens who 
would not be able to protect themselves against anti- , 
social elements, who would always be able to get arms 
in spite of restrictions. It would also mean that a 
Government which claimed to be a popular Govern- 
ment did not trust the people. There is a cogent 
explanation for this denial. Circumstances when the 
Congress agitated for .bearing arms no longer exist, 
siiu;e India is free. In a civilised society nobody ought 
1,0 be allowed to bear arms either for offence or 
defence and all force must be concentrated in State. * 
It remains to be seen how the fundamental 
rights will be enforced during normal and as well as 
abnormal times. 




ART AND SOCIETY 


By ;Prof. O. C. 

This Exhibition of Sri Kripal Singh affords me an 
opportunity not only to see for the first time so many 
pictures by this new artist, but also an opportunity to 
meet so many of my old friends and to make many 
more new friends — all lovers of pictures, patrons of 
pictures, and critics and connoisseurs of pictures, for, 
one touch of Art makes the whole world kin. 

Personally, I have giave and conscientious objec- 
tions to make speeches l»efoie pictures. For p.clUTea 
have messages and very valuable messages to convey to 
us in their silent and inaudible language and they 
refuse to oipen their lips and refuse to talk to us^ if we 
begin to talk first without listening to the message that 
the pictures want to convey to us. Pictures have the 
dignity and majesty of k.ngs. They should not be talked 
to before the pictures themselves condescend to talk U> 
us. And it is only alter all our silly talks have stopped, 
that picMues begin to talk to us and deliver their 
valuable me'-sages. Most people, particularly talkative 
people, never receive the messages of pictures, because 
they go on asking questions and do not give to the pic- 
tures proper oppoitunity to talk to them. To pul a 
restraint on our tongue is theicfo e one of the first 
conditions of receiving the great message that every 
picture is destined to convey to us. 

Unfortunately, according to the practice and conven- 
tions of exhibitions, it is necessary to say something, if 
• only to convey one’s good wishes and blessings for the 
success of the exhibition. 

But what do we mean by the success of an exhibi- 
tion? From the practical and prosaic point of view the 
success of an exhibition depends on the number of pic- 
tures that are sold and find their ways to the homes 
of connoi6Beui:s and collectors. After all an artist must 
live and if we do not bqy his pictures we will make 
^im starve and a starving artist is not in a mood to 
produce pictures and give us the happiness, the stimula- 
tion, the spiritual message that we expect his pictures 
to convey to us. 

So that the purchase of pictures is the surest and 
the sincerest way of conveying our appreciation of the 
merits of pictures. 

But the success of an exhibition may also be secured 
in • another and in a more significant way, namely, by 
the visits of the largest numbers of admiring lovers of 
pictures. A picture really attains success by making the 
Ivgest number of contacts with persons who can Under- 
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stand and appreciate pictures and respond to their calls 
and greet them with a burning heart. If pictures do 
not convey to us any significant message, and do not 
arouse emotions and feelings in us, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that the pictures are at fault. It may be 
that our own receiving apparatus is at fault. The eye 
sees what it comes to see, what it is trained and qualified 
to see. And I only hope that in this distinguished 
gathering there are many persons who are qualified to 
respond to the beauty of the pictures and very few to 
insult them with a stony stare. 

Anyhow we heartily wish for the success of ihia 
exhibition in both ways, in the admiring gazes of appre- 
ciative crowds, as well as in the sales of pictures to 
admiring connoisseurs. 

It is sometimes said that the happiest resting place 
for a masterpiece is to secure a place in a Public 
Gallery rather than in the private gallery of a collector 
or connoisseur. For, in a private gallery^ the picture is 
only accessible lo a limited number of pe:Buns, whereas 
in a public gallery it will continue to broadcast its 
riches of happiness and joy to all and sundry. Indeed 
it is by gazing on a masterpiece again and again that 
wc can educate and train our untrained eyes to under- 
stand beauty, beauty which easily awakens in us the 
consciousness of the divinity. For the divinity loves to 
dwell in all expre.'^sions of beauty. And, therefore, in 
the presence of beauty, man is from himself set free 
from all his narrow thoughts, from all his selfish 
thoughts, from all his evil thoughts and is purified by 
the touch of the divinity, made accessible through 
beauty. 

Unfortunately the present society had almost for- 
gotten the value of the cultivation of beauty in cur social 
life and we had almost forgotten lo accord a place of 
honour to our artists — the makers of beauty — in our 
social structure. In ancient India, artists wc“e called 
upon to cater lo our physical as well as spiritual needs 
and to plant the messages of beauty in all stages of our 
life, in all the happenings of our daily life in all our 
observances, rituals, and social festivals, secular as well 
as religious. But for the last few centuries we had 
forgotten the artist and had banished beauty from all 
stages of our life and made it ugly, miserable, and in- 
tolerable, deprived of all colour, and spiritual elation 
and exultation. 

Happily wc are now beginniag to realize the claima 
of the artists and the way they can inspire, elevate, 
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and tratiBpo&a 6tir life into a really sensitive and spiritual 
existence* 

In order to set up a permanent dynamo of spiritual 
life, a permanent place to house the best masterpieces 
of painting, old and new, we require iinmediately a 
great National Gallery of Ajrt in every city, where all 
citizens, rich and poor, could come whenever they wanted 
to renew their supply of spiritual energy, which master- 
pieces of painting skilfully keep in store for us. Indeed, 
a National Gallery of Art is really a uniervsity for 
the illiterate, for Art speaks in a language which is 
accessible to all — 'to those who are learned, and to those 
who are not, and it disseminates knowledge without tears 
and gives us the most valuable forms of sustenance with- 
out asking for any price. 

A National Gallery of An therefore, of the most 
urgent educative value in a nation's life and in the 
demands of a fullty life in free India. The Ijidian 
Academy of Art, led by Lady Haiiu Mookerjee, is plan- 
ning ways and means to build a National Gallery of Ait 
in Calcutta and it is my privilege to appeal to you, 
the citizens of this great city, to come forward and 
help, to build up the city’s National Gallery of Art, to 
collect and exhibit the best masterpieces of our national 
artists. 

I have refrained from saying anything so far to 
introduce to yon, the artist w'ho is exhibiting his pictured 
for the first lime in this city. The best introduction of 
an artist is his own pictures and an arlisi refuses to 
be known through any extraneous sources of infunnalion 
and he loves to show himself, to exhibit himself, to say 
all that he stands for, through his pictures. Ihey arc 
the only legitimate means of communication between an 
artist and his public. An arlisi lives in his piclu es 
that is his home and habitaliun. It reveals his pedigree 
and source of wealth, his social status. 

Yet there is a peculiar custom current in this coun- 


try to convey the means of acquaintance for an arltit 
by indicating the name of his Guru, his spiritual pre- 
ceptor. And it is said that the best introduction oi an 
artist is through his teacher, his Acharya. 

1 am happy to tell you that Sri Kripal Singh is 
the distinguished disciple of a distinguished Guru. He 
had the good fortune to learn the A.B.C. of his art 
from Acharya Nanda Lai Bose/ the Director of Kala 
Bhavan of the Visva Bharati. 

This fact alone should give liim a prestige and a 
halo and raise expectations of high achievements in his 
works. For, if he has received frum hi& teacher, the proper 
inspiration and incentive, which, we all hope, he has, 
his work is sure to secure a permanent and an honourable 
place in our appreciation and understanding. 

But Sri Kripal Singh biings with him another and 

a more significant oredentiaL He (omes from Jaipur, 

at one time the celebrated ccnirc of Uajaslhani painting, 
one of the greatest schools of ancient Indian painting. 
If he has assimilated and utilized a fraction of the 
great heritage of Rajput paint mg, he is destined to 
achieve great things in his worky in the future and to 
biing into contempurary painting new values, new 

merits, new joys, and new beauties. 

It is a matter of common criticism frequently 
directed against our modem puinlcrs that while they have 
exploited llic best qualities of the Buddhist Schools of 
Ajanta and Bagh, and of the Moghul Schools they have 
not derived the best lessons that the Rajput Schools 
have to imparl to them, particularly, in tlie hot and 

joyous .schemes of colour and in the sweeping and 
rhythmic quality of the lines of the Rajput. * 


* Suinniary of an addrcBt dflivercd on September 1949 at tha 
opening of an Exhibition of Sri Kripul Singh Sbikavrat at Calcutta. 



BASIC EDUCATION SCHEME REVIEWED 

By ICALI CHARAN GHOSH 


About twelve years ago, m July 1937, Mahatmaji 
published, along with a short introductory note covering 
only about a column and a Jialf of the Harijan, his 
scheme of Basic Education. It advanced almost no 
pleadings in favour of its acceptance ; it did not dis- 
close in detail as to how ho had nrrivc d at his conclusion 
It was just a simple slaleiuent of fads, the result of his 
mature deliberation. 

Needless to say, it was accepted by some and 
opposed by a great majority of the ‘thinking’ public- 
But it has siirvuved all attacks carried on against it 
during all these years, ultimately bringing the most 
questioning mind into its fold. There are today not as 
much as an infinitesimal percentage of its opponents as 
there was in the days of its emorgenee from the pen of 
Mahatmaji. 

Though the early history of tlic Basic Education 
Scheme is rather uneventful, it sUitcd, on the oUut 
hand, under very propitious auspices. At the Wardha 
National Education Conference held on the 22.nd and 
23rd of October, 1937, resolutions were jiassed to the 
effect that “free and compulsory education be provided 
for seven years on a nation-wide scale,” that 

‘‘The3 process of (‘ducalion lliroughoul this period 
should centre around some form of manual and 
productive work, and that all the other abilities to 
be developed or training to bt' gi\en should, as far 
as possibh', be integrally relal(’d to the central handi- 
craft chosen with due regard to the en^'i^onmeIlt of 
the child,” 

and filially, the Conference expected that “this system 
of education will bo gradually able to cover the 
remuneration of the teachers.” 

The Conference also directed formation of a Com- 
mittee “to formulate a scheme of basic education” 
under the Chairmanship of that eminent educationist. 
Dr. Zakir Husain. The committee submitted its report 
to Mahatma . Gandhi, the President of the Wardha 
Conference, on December 2, 1937, covering every aspect 
^nd suggesting many improvements for making up the 
deficiencies that robbed much of the value of the original 
scheme. 

At the Haripura Session of the Indian Natianal 
Congress, held in March 1938, the main principle was 
accepted and the scheme was introduced in some of the 
Provinces when Congress Ministries came into existence. 
It was apprehended, when the Congress Ministers had 
to resign their offices under a mandate of the Congress, 
that the whole thing would fizzle out and be placed in 
cold storage for resuscitation on some future date. It 
was not exactly what it should have been. The Central 
Advisory Board on Education of the Government of 


India, in the meantime, had accepted the principle of 
Basic Education and some measures had already b:en 
taken, at least in Bihar, to give the scheme a chance. 
The Governments of the United Provinces, the Central 
JYovinces, Bombay and the Native 8tate of Kashmir 
also appointed Educational Reorganisation Comrnillees 
in their respective areas to study and report on the 
entire scope of education from primary to University 
stage. When all actnitios, except under the aegis of 
iion-ofiicial organisations, had almost ceased in every 
other place, Bihar continued to experiment with the new 
scheme and we have at least a partial picture of whit 
Basic Education is expected to bring about in the 
metliod of teaching and the outcome of working of the 
scheme with the students. 

With the attainment, of Iridepimdeiice, the Govern- 
ment of India at once decuh'd 1o introduce Baisie Educa- 
tion in the country and a comprc'hensive sciioinc was 
jiroparod and juiblished to be followed in the different 
provinces with such minor changes that may be found 
necessary according to local ni*ods. The Government of 
West Bengal has so recently as the 29tb Juno. 1919, 
issued their policy of imparting Basic Education by 
starting .some inwv and reconditioning some of the 
existing schools m the Province. The Government of 
India has gone a step further and has entrusted th ‘ 
Talimi 8angh, an organisation formed at the very 
early stage of the B.asic Education movement with the 
object of popularising “education in all stages of 
through manual work including handicrafts,” with the 
task of educating nearly 10,0(M1 children in the refugee 
towmships of Faridabad and Raipura. Tins is probably 
the first time tliat Nai Talirn is being adopted on such 
a large scale. The Rehabilitation Ministry has m .de a 
formal request to the Education Mmi.stry to give recog- 
nition to the Nni Tallin system of education on jiar 
with the existing one. 

In 1949, one of the many “fads” of that wizard of 
India has taken a firm root and is on the point of 
assuming pleasing foliage. It lias passed through the 
1 liases of neglect and inttaise adverse criticism and has 
survived the attacks that came from various quarters 
both informed and uninformed, and strangely enough, 
more from the latter than the former. Considering that 
it denotes almost a complete departure from the existing 
■method of imparting education, it is fortunate that its 
intrinsic worth has saved it from all chances of 
withering. 

The introduction ot a new scheme of ecjucation 
when the country had been passing through intense 
political upheaval, proves the versatility of the intelleo* 
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tual, as well as the most trying physical, activities 
of the Father of the Nation. It also proves the 
historical necessity so fur as the educational needs of 
the multitude of children of the soil were concerned. 
There were rank illiteracy everywhere due to ex.reme 
poverty of the masses and the unscientific m thod of 
teaching prevailing in the country. The existing system 
does more haim than good to the students, because 
there is very little relation with life and reality arouad, 
it has very little to do with practical knowled.^o. Ii his 
''failed to meet the most urgent and pressing needs of 
national life, and to organize and direct its forces and 
tendencies into proper channels.’' The defects are too 
numerous and do not require recounting. 

Mahatmaji’a idea was anyhow to got out of the. 
present rut. He was not satisfied with the equipmjnts 
of an average ‘educabjd* man, not to speak of tliose 
who have had only a .smattering of education. 'Jlioir 
education did not train them “to become useful pro- 
ductive members of society, able to pull their own 
weight and participate effectively” m the struggle of 
life. Even as regards collegt! education Mahatniaji was 
constrained to remark that 

“I'lie vast amount of the so-oallod education in 
arts, given in our colleges, is sheer vva.ste and has 
resulted in unemployment among tiic educated 
classes. What is more, it has dchtroycal the health, 
both mental and physical, of the bo>s and girls who 
have the misfoiLuuo to go through the grind in ouj* 
collegCB." 

The other distressing thought that trou h d 
Mahatmaji was the lack of funds for ttie propagation of 
education amongst all classes of people. India’s poverty 
and the smallness of its total revenue had all along been 
advanced against the demands for more expenditure on 
education. It was awful to think that unless our 
people would drink more and more intoxicating li juor, 
there could be no question of expanding the scope of 
education in the countiy. Wrote Mahatmaji in the 
llanjun on July 31, 1937 : 

“How to solve tlic problem of education ts (that) 
the problem (is) unfurtunalely mixed up with the 
diSiippt'anjiic^e of the drink leveiiuc.” 

While bestowing his thoughts on other possible 
sources of revenue, he was impatient of waiting for the 
day when death duties and other taxes on the rich would 
bring huge money to the Government exchequer. He 
was thinking of introducing a system of educaliun which 
would, even partially, meet its own costs. lie thovg’ii 
“that us a nation we arc so backward in education that 
we eannot fulfil our obligations to the nation m this 
respect m a given time during this generation, if the 
programme is to depend on money.” And even at the 
' risk of losing his lepulation for constructive ability he 
ventured to proclaim that “education should be self- 
supporting.” 

Therefore, in the scheme of Basic Education, the 
present system should replaced by a new one and he 
adumbrated hia idea in a nutshell in these words : 
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“By education I mean an all-round drawing oUt 
of the best in child and man — body, mind and spirit. 
Literacy is not the end of education nor even the 
beginning. It is only one of the means whereby 
man and woman can be educated. Literacy in it- 
self is no education. I would, therefore, begin the 
child’s education by teaching it a useful handicraft 
and enabling it to produce from the moment it 
begins its training.” 

In Mahatmaji’s conception this ‘useful handicraft* 
will be treated as an instrument of his entire education. 
It is also somewhat different from the ‘activity methods’ 
of other modes of teaching. In his opinion, 

“the children in the schools of my conception will 
receive^ every instruction through the handicrafts 
tlmt may be taught.” 

Such method will include literacy also. This is 
of course soinetliing different from the present method 
because the 

• “hand will handle tools before it drawo or traces the 
writing, the eyes will read the picUiies of lettiTs and 
words as they will know other things in lile, the ears 
will catch the names and ineariings of things and 
sentences.” 

This metliod of training has been styled as “the 
literacy of the whole personality.” 

It has been asserted on behalf of the supporters of 
the new scheme that, as Mahatmaji has said : 

“I do not want to teach the village children only 
handicraits. I want to leach thiough hand-work all 
other subjects such as history, geoj^rui-hy, anthmei-ic, 
science, language, painting and music/' 

all subjects that a child may be required to learn 
to qualify himself in future as a useful unit of the society 
and the State. There is something more ; the students 
will learn the clementaiy principles of sanitation, 
hygiene, nutrition, of doing their owm work, helping 
parents at home, etc. 

Under the present system, some of the subjects are 
taught through the books and has got nothing to do 
with reality. But it is something different with the 
New Scheme, because matters of health, etc., form a 
part of their daily routine and they automatically get 
habituated to perform most of these tasks even without 
their knowing it. In the report of the Board of Inspec- 
tors appointed by the Bihar Government on the working 
of the Basic Education Schools, we find very encourag- 
ing remarks about almost every aspect of the child’s 
training. According to this report, the “standard of clean- (. 
lincss showed a distinct improvement over that of the 
previous years,” and that it waa much better than what 
it was in other schools. In respect of general physical 
development and intellectual growth of children, the 
results were remarkable. To the question of “what habits 
and attitudes were being formed in pupils as a natural 
consequence of craft-centred education,” the Inspectors 
were glad to state that “the standard of personal honesty 
was slowly rising among children*’ and that the students 
had been acquiring knowledge in “co-operative work and 
sharing of responsibility.’* A visit to the Hotar-Maiyada 
Basic Education School, situated at a place about twenty 
miles south ol Calcutta, will convince any ona about 
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the joyous atmosphere in which the students learn not 
only craft but acquire literacy together with an aptitude 
for personal cleanliness, village sanitation and a spirit 
of social service. While we in our schools clamoured 
every moment of the day to be away from the atmos- 
phere of the school, here the boys and girls would not 
like to stay away from the school precincts, not to speak 
of days but, even for a few hours. Here one can learn 
for himself that the ‘ nSethods of living and learning are 
not distinct studies.” 

The system is further expected to work, a.s 
Mahatinaji says, “as a spearhead of a silent social 
revolution fraught with the most far-rcacliing conse- 
quences.” The Zakir Ilusaiu Committee aims at 
“giving the citizens of the future a keen sense of 
personal worth, dignity and eflicicncy,” and they expect 
that ‘it “will strengthen in them the desire for sel.- 
improvement and social service in a co-operaUve com- 
munity.” The students wall not look upon manual work 
as something inferior to inlelloctuaJ work and will not 
feel helpless in both the physical and mental fields of 
aetivity. 

There are w'cighty grounds against the aceeptame 
of the scheme in toLo and suggestions have been for- 
warded for irnproN CMiient of the sciieme and in the 
ultimate result the original scheme has undergone 
subsiantjul change. Mahutmnji’s idea of sticking strictly 
to one particular cial't for imparting education was 
niodihed by himself with further modifications by the 
Zakir Husain Committee. There is a chance of the 
present “evil of cramming” replaced by the “evil of 
over-work and undue extraction of labour from the 
students” if too much emphasis is placed on making the 
scheme paying its way. The other objections to this part 
of the scheme arc, as stated by Prof. K. T. Shah, (i) “it 
will mean service and not education”, and (ii) it will 
“create in the boys a feeling of exchange-motive” and 
•from the point of educating young minds this seems lo be 
extremely undesirable, because, as Prof. Shah says, “ii 
from the age of seven the students are involved m this 
economic muddle a kind of .slavery will creep in.” 

This is certainly an extreme view and should be 
accepted with an amount of reservation. The Zakir 
Husain Committee did not overlook the element of 
force in this' argument and held that considering the 
^scheme as based on sound educational policy and as “an 
urgent measure of national reconstruction,” it should 
be accepted “even if it is not ‘self-supporting’ in any 
sense.” If the students who have been paying the 
remuneration of their teachers so long have not, with 
a very few exceptions, treated their teachers as same- 
thing dependent on them, it is not expected that the 
“exchange-iAoCive” in them will be of such a proportion 
as to taint their minds and interfere with their educa- 
tion. 

Mahatmaji himself felt very strongly about the 
iSlibductive nature of the work of the students. 

Should be intellectual bankrupts if we cannot 
• dirMt the energy of bur ohildrtto eo ^ to get from 


them, after a year’s training, one anna worth of 
marketable labour per hour,” was what Mahatinaji 
said about his scheme. 

This idea did not weigh much with both the 
Central and the Provincial Governments, and specially 
W'ilh the GovcTiimcnt of West -Bengal. They arc* pie- 
pared to adjust the t5’T)e of basic .schools as well the 
possibility of the primary education being self-sufficient 
to the limitations under which it works. The policy of 
the Government, in resi)ect of Basic Education in the 
ProMnee, lia.s been enunciated thus : 

“It is not proposed to lie the province down 
rigidly to any single lype of biiMc school. The form 
or forms of ba-ic education, which experKnice p) 0 \es 
to be the most suitable for the requirements of the 
province, or any of its area, should deternune the 
character of basic education to be evolved according 
* to the genius of this n'gion. Th*^ principle of lemaung 
through ‘creative activitu's' wall be varied in its 
cliarrK*t('r to suit the aptitude of the children leading 
gradually up to a basic craft or crafts suited lo local 
conditions. Educational consideration should on no 
account he siibordinatid to those of “production” 
and in all eraft w'ork, as jn other spheres of aciiviiies, 
children should bo taught to strive for the h ghost 
possible standard of whiidi at their age they are 
capable.” 

It is a’pprcli ended that the declared policy of the 
West Bengal Government will allow an amount of diffu- 
sion oHhe original scheme rendering it wellnigh difficult 
to distinguish the imitation from the original. It wou’d 
have been better to retain its present nomenclature of 
‘Primary' education. It is hoped that these schools will 
at least stick to the method of teaching through the 
medium of a craft and wall not deirenerate into schools 
which accept craft as an additional subject. It should 
be remembered that the origiiml sponsor of the scheme 
was against “vocation-cwm-lilerary training.” What he 
wanted was “literary training through vocational train- 
ing.” If it was so “then vocational training would cease 
to be a drudgery and literary training would have a 
new content and new usefulness.” 

The Government of West Bengal have now decided 
to. introduce gradually and systematically free junior 
basic (primary) education and propose “to rocond:tion 
the existing primary schools . . . with a view to fitting 
them into the new system.” Those schools, it has b^en 
reiterated, “at any stage and more particularly at the 
lower stage should not be regnrded as paying for itself 
through the sale of articles produced by pupils.” 

Even if it is ready “for universal free and compul- 
sory basic education for a minimum period of eight 
years, i.e. for all children between six to fourteen years 
of age,'* it will take many years to give effect to the 
entire scheme. Not to speak of free and compulsory pri- 
mary education, it is doubtful if we in our lifetime shall 
find the present number of pupils getting the blessings 
of basic education. Theip are 14,153 primary schools with 
11,56,105 pupils on the rolls. As against these there are 
42 banc primaiy schools, not , well-equipped, in the 
whtfle province. The estimates and expectation of the 
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Government load one to the belief that unless there be 
a tniiracle, the Government scheme is likely to be abor- 
tive. The Government expect that the two acres of land 
which is required for the erection of a basic education 
school “should be contributed by local people free of 
cost,^’ It is doubtful that many such offers would be 
forthcoming. The estinuited cost of a • building is 
Rs. 33,000 roughly, and “for furniture and equipment, 
each school will be allowed a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. l,0fX) in the farst year.” Mai\y of the present primary 
school ‘buildings’ are misnomers for the purpose and 
there are ^'ery few schools with a few cotlahs of land 
attached to it. There is peihaps none willi the required 
two acres or six bighas of land undoi its control 

The financial implication of the scheme is ceitainly 
grave. But if the ]ues(*iit ('ducat ioaal system has to,b(- 
iinju'oved and rescued from its jirc'seiit rut, then the 
State has got to provide money lor the purpose. For the 
several multi-] )urpose scheini's already accepted by the 
Government, it is e.stimated that not less than Raj. l,76t) 
crores with the total out])ui of the Indian si eel and 
eomont faetorif's for the next tw'enty years will be in- 
volved. Wo do not think lliat education of our children 
IS less necessary than any one of these vaunted scheanes 
and inoiiey should be piovided by all means. The 
elasticity of Indian finance has been fully tested and 
it has b(‘«*n found to admit of (.'xpansion. As an instance' 
it may be stated that (‘xpenditure on Central Administra- 
tion — Ministries, etc., has inereast'd from Rs. 87 lakhs to 
Ks. 77iS lakhs in 1949-50 in spile of the fact that due to 
jiartilion of India a considerable numb('r of Central 
Governuieiit empkiyees opted for Pakistan. 

The real difficulty, in my mind, is with tin* supply 
of teachers suitable for taking u]) this onerous ia^k. To 
teach the learners all subjects through a particular craft 
is no easy job. It, is more difficult to train the teachers 
than the traiiu’e.s. The requisite kiiowh'dgo which a 
teacher must have w'ill be scarcely found in inatricuhites 
and the tramiiig they may ha\e at Training Centres may 
h<ffp them m mastering the technique but is not 
expected to expand the background of his general 
knowledge to any ap'jircciable degree. W'hile conceiving 
the idea of basic education Mahatmaji did not overlook 
the ne(‘cssHy of such teachers who would not, “become 
dull to his students after a month’s .spinning.” He would 
dismiss him, because “there will be newness in every 
lesson, such as there can be new music on the same 
instrument.” Further he declared: 

“What we need is educationists with originality, 
fired with true zeal, who will think out from day to 
day what tln^y are going to leach his pupils.” 

This is completely a sphere for patriotic men and 
women to offer “their sorvic.es to a cause which ranks 
amongst ,the noblest, of all causes.” For those who 
desired to offer their voluntary service he laid down 
that , 

“Needy (imon) and women in search of a living 
will serve no useful purpose by thinking of joining 
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the movement for a career. If they approach the 
scheme, they should do so in a spirit of pure service 
and make it a life mission. They will fail and be 
severely disappointed if they approach it m a selfish 
spirit.” 

This is then the pre-requisite of a teacher of a basic 
school. The emoluments offered by the West Bengal 
Government will hardly attract men of Mahatmaji’s 
ideals. Without them tla^ scheme is bound to miscarry. 
Pcrha])s the greatest drawback of the scheme lies in the 
sphere of recruitment of suitable teachers. This Ls more 
difficult to i.iecure than the money and money cannot 
buy the services which we ri'quiro for the proper execu- 
tion of the Fcheme. 

W'e should require selfless, at tlie .same time educated, 
men and women for managing the basic education 
schools in all its sections. The teaching of students lies 
as much as in or around t,hc class rooms as in the village 
outside. It IS difficult to exj)ect poorly paid teachers 
without imagination and without spirit of siicrifice to 
conduct studies that would help in bringing out the 
be.st qualitie,s’ m the child If the tc'achcr himself is 
lacking in these qualities he wdl be a poor model for 
the siudtmts and wdl surely fad in his work. 

Those who would take up the work as a mission 
of their lives arc expected to succeed with his pupils to 
L\ certain extent. Let all those who have suffered for the 
liberation of the .motherland from the foreign yoke and 
have not lost their head over the mad pursuit for power 
and stdl liave the smc)uld('ring fin; of service within hitm 
come forward and take; up the task of regeiit'ralmg the 
country through education and thus save the country 
from falling again into the hands of her enemies. In this 
line men with long experience of teaching will be best 
.suited for tin; purpo.se and teachers and professors who 
lia\ c retir(;d from service and e.siiecially those^ who 
enjoy Government iiensions may come forward and 
direct the local institutions to proceed on the correct 
line. The vital interests of the jiroplc' arc at stake and 
while one may live with ^^hatever is paid by the school 
authorities and the local Government, one may serve 
the country through a very noble cause. The Govern- 
ment of India, perhaps jirofited by its own experience of 
not being very successful m conducting Basic Education 
centres under its charge, has done the very best thing 
under the circumstances to entrust the Nai Talim Sangh 
with the education of nearly 10,000 refugees from the* 
West Punjab. The Nai Talim Sangh, so it seems, is 
under a trial and it is expected that they will acquit 
themselves creditably in this task and will make the 
path of the progress of Basic Education smooth and its 
pace rapid. 

What Mahatmaji stood for in his life.,ia shown the 
least courtesy by those who shout “the Father of the 
Nation” the loudest. Most of Mahatmaji’s ideals have 
been given the go-by. Let us hope that his Basic 
National ' Education Scheme, though greatly maimed, 
should succeed in this hapless land of ours. 



MONUMENTAL BUNGLING OF THE KASHMIR ISSUE 

India Playing a Losing Game as Usual 

By C. L. B. SASTRI 

“If you have tears, prepare to shed them now.” 

— Mark Antony in Julius Caesar 


Like Mark Antony, from whose eclobrated funeral 
oration I have ventured to take my motto for my 
present disquisition, 1 have 

. neither wit, nor wonls, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, mjr the power of sp<M‘ch, 

To stir rnen’.s })lood : I only .speak nplit on ; 

I* toll voii that whieh you yourselves do know.” 

And tliat, which “yon yourselves” — that is, my 
r(‘:ider.s — “do know” is nothing moie nor le.s.s than this: 
namely, that our self-appointed leadrr.s ha\e, once 
again, let iKs dowm badly, let us down with a thud, 
as it Wofo. I really wonder whelhei they even now 
realise how dee])ly humiliated the common man ha.s 
Ii'eii feeling the.so .'^(‘veral rnonth'^ past over theii monu- 
ine*ntal bungling of that simplest of all is.sucs, Kashmir. 

Muddying or Clear AVmkrs 

There is such a thing as the muddying of clear 
waters, the blurring of sharp outlines, the obfu.scatiiig 
of the very “Day-spring on high”; and that is precisely 
Nvhat W’e have been witno.ssing since October, 1947, in 
“egard to this affair wdinh thrc’at.ens to a.s.^umc the 
dimensions of a world-problem, or, in vulgar parlance, 
a “free-for-all’’. I am w-riting this article in mid- 
September: wdiich moans at a moment when that sense 
of liumiliatioii has well-nigh reached its apex, aiKigce, 
and apotheo.si.s. I am at, m 3 '’ wit. s’ end to express my 
Toolings adequately in the mailer; T am that common 
man, postulated above, and my semse of liumiliaiion 
has been steadily mounting wdth the pas.sing of days, 
till now, after the recent ncar-intervention of Mes.srs. 
Attlee and Tniman in our two-year old intor-Dominion 
disinitc, words almost bid fair to fail me. 

Go3’ernmbnt and Criticism 

• Our rulers have been periodically taking us to task 
for criticising them too much, averring that criti- 
cism is purely destructive and advising us that we 
should moderate our transports of dissati8faction-4i4 
view, at any rate, of the extraordinarily difficult period 
through which we are just now passing. It is all, Tl 
suppose in the end a question of the point of vew; 
There are- those who are fully convinced that, far fretri' 
that being the case, there has not' been sufficient criti-: 

< ism of the powers-that-be, and that it is this -very liick' 
of criticism that has been mainly responsible ior- con 
Vresetit doldrums. There is, they tell us, such a 
'IS killing a kitten by choking it ^ith cream, ’and it itf 
undeniable that We have been guilty of this ' 


kind of vandalism, shouting “Hosannahs” before our 
new" “‘Ma Baps” at every possible turn: To that extent, 
indeed, that tho.se powers-thal-bo have had reason to 
fancy that even their geese are more or less swans. A 
stitch in time is said to save nine; and a word of dis- 
approbation from the people when it was most needed 
would, I have no doubt, have nipped the mischief in 
the bud. 

Too Late 

Hut dial word of disapprobation never came — or 
ciinie only in fits and starts, in a faint trickle, so to 
speak, when it should, by rights, have come in a 
gushing stream, 111 a foaming cascade. There is never 
any use* locking the stable-door after the horse has 
been stolen ; and now we are privileged to listen to 
our beloved Deputy Prime Minister saying in a good- 
will message to the Madhya Bharat Injormation, a 
quarterly bulletin issued from Indore: 

“Government. undiT a democratic system, must 
not be too .sensitne to public criticism. It should, 
iheri'fore, be the aim and put pose of Government 
publicity organisation.s to stimulate i>ublic interest 
and to iinite constructive and helpful criticism so 
that the Governnumt machinery profits by experience 
of such rriticisrm” 

Had our Ministers been all along alive to this 
sapient advice of our venerable Sardar, our “Iron Man’* 
par excellence, the ship of our State w'ould have run 
on an even keel, instead of, as it has done, being bogged 
down in the sand-dunes of its own perverse and helter- 
skelter policies, policies that rocked little even of the. 
TEilde.st opposition from any quarter, friendly or 
otherwse. 

Lord Layton’s Pregnant Words 

W’'hilc on this subject I cannot help quoting a 
pregnant passage or two from the spt^cial broadcast from 
Strasbourg for the B.B.C. European service on the 
night of September 10 or 11 of Lord Layton, Vice-* 
president of the Consultative Assembly of t^e Council 
oT BuTOpc.' ^)caking on “the democratic Way of. hfa**.,^ 
he poses the question ancT himself answers it: 

. .‘^Now.wdiat do we mean by this way of life? 

; The fDolitical tests are simple and Tew. F 6 f example- 
* Governments' must ' be subject to.- the control of 
Parliaments that must be elected- by free and secret_ 
ballot, and men must bo free to cnticiser'and to fbfihi' 
an OppoaitipnV* .... 

He proceeds:, 

“Imiivudijal? must be guaranteed a^inst. arbitrary. 
Arrest, arid 'there must be the "right of fi*ce speechi^ 
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Theie thiogi have been said countless times before, 
buti unless these rights are guaranteed and can be 
enforced, such statements are only another scrap of 
paper. Sooner or later freedom will be- filched away/* 

The Source or Our Trol^bles 
A ll this has a distinct bearing on my theme. From 
the very commencement of Congress rule (and, in fact, 
even long before) our people have been letting the 
handful' of persons at the lop do pretty wc^ll as they 
pleased, at the bidding of (certain rather* trite catch- 
words and slogans of their own making on which both 
themselves and the populace contrived to get more than 
ordinarily intoxicated, as on a heady wine; and, what 
is more amazing still, they did not abandon those catch- 
words and slogans, they did not fling them to the four 
winds, even after discovering to what indescribable 
dangers and disasters they had led them. 

The now-famous appeasement policy — appeas(^ment 
of a race whom nothing short of the most abject 
surrender on our part can ever appease this side of the 
grave — has been at the bottom of all our misfortunes 
since it began to hold our revered leaders in a thrall 
iufinitcly more degrading than that of slavery, pure 
and simjde, 

A Succession or Retreats 
This led to the ncver-to-be-sufficiently-regretted 
partition of our beloved Motherland. This led to the 
conception of a “purely secular*' State (even after that 
partition, let us remind ourselves, which, obviously, 
meant the Congress's full-throated acceptance of the 
pernicious “two-nation’* theory and the presentation on 
a khadder platter of a “separate homeland” to the 
Muslim irredentists). This led to the perfectly* 
unnecessary offer of a plebiscite •to the people of 
Kashmir, after that State's ono-hiindrcd-per-ccnt legal 
accession to India. This led to the equally superfluous 
appeal to UNO to resolve the inter-Dora inion tangle. 
This led to the innumerable equivocations subsequent 
to that world-organisation taking the issue under its 
bwn ample (and not wholly disinterested) wings. This 
led to the hasty acceptance of the U.N.C.I.P.'s August 
13, 1948 resolution, before first making sure of Us 
diverse implications. This led to the sudden order 
of the '‘Cease fire” (it came, be it noted, from our side, 
p,nd it cams before any one expected it, least of all 
Qur gaUant soldiers on the battle-field who were then 
actually on a victorious march), to the unsavoury truce 
negotiations, to the Attlee-Truman near- intervention, to 
^ndia*8 tentative “No” to the arbitration proposal. And 
this will, q^iiie conceivably, lead in the near future to 
India’s “caving in” to the UNO decision to partition 
Kashmiri or even to present the whole of that delectable 
xiisgion to Pakistan, that veritable “blue-eyed boy” of 
Brftain ind America. 

pAKDir NsHRifB AiAesucak Visit 
One eimpJy csnnqt afford tb be up-to-the-zmiiute 
Review, tuid I mdqit willh 
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gency that anything inay happen by f^e time tli^ 
Hnes are in print. On the Other hand, the situation may 
continue to remain fluid, as it is at present. The only 
certain factor is that we are not yet in mght of the 
fifth, and crucial, act in this most gripping drama and 
so are not in a position to pass any comprehensive 
judgment upon it : the denouement is Still far off. But, 
on any reckoning, we are more than half-way through 
it and may hazard a guess or two about the exciting 
finale. Pandit Nehru’s forthcoming visit to the United 
States is bound to step it up one way Or another, 
though, of course, it is a moot point whether his 
personal contacts with the heads of the two countries 
he is visiting are more likely to achieve the end in. view 
than the interminable discussions that have already 
taken place at long range. 

It is true that we have been specifically given to 
understand that one of his objects will be to talk mat- 
ters over with them and to attempt to convince them 
about the inherent justice of our cause. There is no 
doubt that we shall all follow those pourparlers with 
tremendous interest and that we shall all prayerfully 
hope that, at least at this admittedly late hour, those 
two distinguished statesmen will bo willing to look at 
this highly explosive situation through their own eyes 
and not through the spectacles provided for them by 
the members of the United Nations Commission cosily 
camping on the delightful soil of Kashmir and enjoying 
its salubrious climate. 


Kashmir’s Accession to India 

An entire number of The Modern Remew can be 
taken up with a discussion of the Kashmir issue, the 
material to hand being so voluminous ; but there would 
be no sense in writing at such an inordinate length. I 
should much rather prefer to rivet the attention of my 
readers on a few salient points, especially those that 
have not been touched upon by other journalists, or 
touched upon by them only prefunctorily. I began by 
positing that the common man has, for some months 
past, been feeling deeply humiliated by our leaders’ 
monumental bungling of a question not intrinsically 
very complicated. The Maharajah of -Kashmir had 
appealed to our Government (in October, 1947) to 
permit the accession of his State to India (the tribal 
j-aiders had already overrun a large portion of Kashmir 
and were, just then, strategically poised to strike at its 
capital, Srinagar, itself) ; which appeal, however, our 
Government was not in any desperate hurxy to consider, 
even though the sands were running out pretty fast for 
the poor Maharajah. In the end, of course, the required 
permission was given, our Government having, meaor 
while, convinced itself as to the perfect constitutional, 
propriety of «uch a procedure. Even the Quald-e-Ae^ 
hadf earlier, eKpressed his conviction that the aeoesjd on , 
of a Steto to either^Domimpn was in perfect order i 
amt ihm tha bm 
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Not LsmNG Wbll Alonb 

But our Prime Minister, as might have been fore- 
fieen by dose students of his political make-up, would 
not allow it to rest there and would not let well alone* 
This was where the muddying of clear waters and the 
blurring of sharp outlines that 1 referred to in my 
second paragraph came in. Our Prime Minister has an 
eye always on what he chooses to call **world opinion,’* 
*'the international context,” and so forth, and he took 
our breath away by announcing, out of a perfectly clear 
sky, as it were, that that accession was only a temporary 
phase and that, in due course, the people of Kashmir 
would be given an opportunity to decide, by means of 
a free and impartial plebiscite, which of the two 
Dominions they would wish to accede to. This offer, in 
the poet’s words, was, like the painting of a lily or the 
throwing of a perfume on the violet, "a wasteful and 
ridiculous excess,” and was our Government’s first major 
blunder in connection with Kashmir. 

Another politician, in Pandit Nehru’s place, having 
committed that initial blunder, would have extricated 
.himself from it after Pakistan’s categorical admission of 
guilt in the matter not only of aiding and abetting the 
frtmtier tribesmen in their raids on what — after that 
accession — ^was legally Indian territory but also of its 
own army’s active participation in the warfare in that 
territory. He would have withdrawn that offer of a sub- 
sequent free and impartial plebiscite lock, stock, and 
barrel. But not so our beloved Premier 1 

That Perfectly Pootlinc Appeal to UNO 

The second major blunder was the taking of the 
case to Lake Success. Here, I believe, the then Governor- 
General, Lord Mountbatten, was the evil genius, as he 
had been, previously, the evil genius in rgcard to parti- 
tion* If that belief of mine is correct, it follows that 
Pandit Nehru succumbed to the noble lord’s blandish- 
ments (none too inconsiderable) twice in succession. 
He shoul^ not have forgotten that the road to UNO, 
like the path to some other famous place, is paved with 
good intentions. Pandit Nehru had a sublime faith both 
in UNO’s ideological functioning and in the noble lord’s 
impeccable judgment. We are reaping the fruits of those 
blunders still. It was not even as though Panditji had 
not been sufficiently acquainted with the previous 
bunglings of that grandiloquently named organization. 
UNO had been weighed in the balance already and 
found lamentably wanting — ^in Greece, in Korea, in 
Palestine, and in Indonesia. But give an organisation a 
whopping good name, and some worthy personages can 
always be relied upon to eat out of its hand, to pros- 
trate themselves before it. 

Those ”Moral Victories” 

Pandit Nehru had seen what had come out of 
taking the Bouth African issue to the same exalted 
tribunal. It is not a sufficient answer to my charge to 
siy/as Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit <if I am not mis- 


taken) said at that time, that the Indian Delegation td 
the General Assembly had secured a grand “moral 
victory.” It looks as though India has been doing 
nothing else but securing grand moral victories during 
the last four or five years. But the material victories 
that South Africa and Pakistan have wangled for them-^ 
selves out of the pitiable mess we have made of an 
initiaUy cast-iron case in each quarrel have been grander 
still ; and, what is more, though moral victories 
notoriously turn no wheels and grind no corn the other 
variety does both, and does them in a most enviable 
fashion into the bargain. 

The fact is that Pakistan (having, let me suggest, 
its eyes wide open — ^and not closely shut for sundry 
sentimental reasons like its neighbour) has discovered, 
in the course of her tortuous negotiations with us, that, 
insufferable truculence not seldom pays handsome 
dividends and that, in tbe battle between violence and 
non-violence, violence invariably romps home trumphant, 
though, no doubt, the other may carry away the con- 
solation prize of a “moral victory” unparalleled in the 
annals of the human race. But wc know what consolation* 
prizes are : they rarely succeed in consoling. 

Fishing in Troubled Watbirs Again 

Even if it had not been evident then to Pandit 
Nehru and others of his way of thinking it must be 
fairly obvious to them now the diabolical motive in 
Lord Mountbatten s persuading him (if he did persuade, 
and it is a widely held belief that he did) to refer the 
whole affair to the world organisation. And if Lord 
Mountbatten had really no hand in it, then it must be 
confessed that, on his omi responsibility. Pandit Nehru 
wantonly played into the hands of our departed rulers — 
the very same, be it remembered, who had throughout 
befriended the Muslims as against us and eventually 
presented them with a “separate homeland,” and who, 
not satiated with that “Satanic” achievement, were 
straining at the leash to fish once more in troubled 
waters. By going to UNO— with, or without Lord 
Mountbatten’s connivance — we contrived to bring the 
same “third party” — to wit, the British, and now their 
allies, the Americans also — afresh into the Indo- 
Pakistan wrangle, with what fatal consequences to us 
the friskings and gamboUings of the UNO Commission 
and, later, the near-intervention of Messrs. Attlee and 
Truman are there to testify abundantly. 

Gi\ing Hostagess to Fortune 

If our top-ranking politicians could not under- 
stand such a simple thing as thaU-namoIy, that, drag- 
ging the Kashmir issue to Lake Success by the scruff 
of its neck, as it were, was tantamount^ tq giving 
hostages to fortune, to inviting ’the Anglo-American 
bloc’s interminable interference in our affairs for its 
own selfish ends — it is permissible for us to wonder 
what they can understand.’ Till that memorable 
August 15, 1947, the Brit^h had been having 
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fingen inoeasaafiy ia our pie. By way of a farewell 
gesture, a valedictory performance, they cut the coun- 
try in, two and departed merrily. They left the Indian 
States in such a dubious relation^ip to the surround- 
ing two dominions that one well-nigh shuddered to 
contemplate what a fruitful source of annoyance they 
could be if they so chose. In the UNO Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, on behalf of the British Government, did not 
hesitate, whenever opportunity offered itself i to throw 
his full weight on the side of Pakistan. At every 
crucial stage in the UNO deliberations the British dele- 
gates almost religiously followed the policy of “cocking 
a snook” at us. They even went to the length of 
influencing the American contingent to toe their own 
“Imperial” line by sedulously propagating the view 
that none others but themselves knew the Indian scene 
with such painstaking thoroughness, such all-embracing 
comprehension. 

The Exigencies of the “Cold” Wab 

As though the dice had not been already loaded 
heavily against us the “cold war” between the two 
rival sections of the former allies against the Hitlerian 
hordes has taken a new turn, with the recent swift and 
decisive Communist victories in China bringing Riisssia 
ever nearer and nearer to all the countries in South- 
East Asia; and our whole habitable globe, being now 
reduced to but two broad divisions, the American and 
the Russian (tlie American including all, or almost 
all, democratic “fellow-travellers”), every other issue 
is being ruthless^ subordinated to junl one considara’- 
lion, the rivalry between those two broad divisions. 
It is, on a different plane, a case of “Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere.” The Western bloc had long ago 
aligned itself, body and soul, w^th Pakistan in regard 
to the Kashmir debacle; and the exigencies of the 
aforementioned “cold wars” between erstwhile allies 
are fast tipping the scales still further on our “sister 
dominion’s” side. 

LiaqiUat's Wooing of Moscow 

Of late a new ingredient has been thrown into 
that veritable witches’ cauldron of the fast-deterioratin^? 
international situation. In some mysterious way the 
Pakistan Prime Minister arranged a visit to Moscow 
in the coming October, soon after returning home 
from the London Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in April last. That proverbially lying jade, 
Dame Rumour, has it .that he had undergone some 
nerve-wracking humiliations in London on that histo- 
ric occasion and had, perforce, to hit upon a lightning 
1 ^ fiijj^tful counter-stroke against the wily British 
bjy way of a;suitable quid pro quo. It is, we are told, 
not a case^ of old Liaquat turning into a 
l^-eating Communist over-night; and, an 3 rway, Islam, 
we leam, oan have no possible truck with Communism. 
But tstory goes) having cavalierly 

Hpi^ned, Pakistan'^ passionate overtures, that “largest 
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Muslim State in the world”, willy-nilly, had to iuill 
for solace for comfort, elsewhere, being so young and 
vigorous and blooming and full of “It” and *‘Oomph”. 
And, quite^ naturally, it turned to Moscow and “Uncle 
Joe.” As Mr. Douglas Brown, the di;iitinguished 
correspondent of the London Daily TetegrapH, wiring 
to his paper from Karachi puts it : 

“A Cabinet Minister said to me : ‘L shall spooks 
to you frankly. We arc under no illusions about 
wliat it means to be a satellite of Russia. But our 
fear of Hindu domination is such that if ever we 
had reason to believe that Britain and America, to 
placate Pandit Nehru, had given him a free hand 
with Pakistan we should — as a gesture of despair, 
no doubt, but with our eyes wide open — ^rush straight 
into the opposite camp’.” 

And this, let us remember, in the face of what 
Pandit Nehru himself had categorically announced some 
time ago I Pandit Nehru had then said : « 

. “If at this time Pakistan were to ask for a 
reunion, we should definitely refuse it and resist any 
such move.” 

A Put-up Job 

British correspondents, always on the alert to rush 
to the aid of that ‘‘da nisei in perpetual distress,” 
Pakistan, have not been slow to turn even Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan’s forthcoming visit to Moscow into a 
hair-raising propaganda stunt against her unfortunate 
neighbour, India. However brought about, this visit of 
the Pakistan Premier to Moscow is doing him as well 
as his country a lot of inestimable service. What if 
Pakistan has, at long last, admitted her guilt in the 
matter of Kashmir, and what if the UNO Camimission 
itself has had, in its laborious findings, to undei score 
that admission ? India went to Lake Success to ap- 
peal to the august body sitting there against her 
neighbour’s wanton and inexcusable depredations on 
her territory. India went there as the plaintiff in the 
case. After first protesting that the charges of aggres- 
sion levelled against her by her accuser were without 
any substance she had, ultimately, to own up, inasmuch 
as the UNO Commission could not, with the best will 
in the world, deny the presence of regular Pakistani 
troops in the disputed region. Nor need it be for- 
gotten that at no time has the perfect 4egalityr of the 
State’s accession to India been questioned anywhere. 

But “what avails the sceptred race and what the 
form divine’W mean, what avails our opponent’s 
tacit admission of guilt and the perfect legality of that 
accession when we are face to face, not with these 
questions (which one had, in utter ignorance of the 
latest moves on the international chess-board, all along 
been supposing were the real, points at issue), but 
with the more fundamental ones of (a), tha “cold 
war” that is at present being so' furiously. Vaged between 
the East and the West, with no quarter either asked 
or given, and (b) the age-old partiality of the Auglo- 
American alliance for Muslim interests, now represeuted 
by Pakistan, as against the Hindu 7 




A modern Thai temple— Wat Phra Keo The topmost part or peak of one of the temples of Wat Phra Keo 
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India’s Case Goes Unheabd that ^'Indian leaders have not behaved well in this' 

Both the British politicians and the British Press affair*” , 

hai^ since the ooinmencement of this ugly affair, pAimnoN of Kashmir 

so in ■these latter days, consistently The partition 6f Kashmir is the theme of all these 
efi|)i(Mtaed Pakistan’s cause. The ^‘Liberal” (save thC's^homilies, with the famous Liberal organ not being 
m^k I) Manchester Qmrdmn came down heavily on willing to give Us even the whole of Jammu. Even- 
thi? ‘ side of Pakistan long ago : the other papers had tually that partition will take place— if, indeed, the 


ooine down on that side much earlier. And now 
(‘‘sorrow’s crown of sorrow” 1) even the usually friendly 
Nem SiiUesrnan and Nation has thought fit to lecture 
us on our undoubted moral degradation, in not having 
accepted the Truman-Attlee intervention in the matter 
of the UNO CJommission’s latest proposal for arbitra- 
tion. (See its issue of September 10). The London 
Times (September 11) is still more severe, asserting 


whole of Kashmir does not go to Pakistan. These 
decisions that are being contemplatgd by the “Big 
Bosses” of UNO can still be countered effectively if 
our Government is determined to be firm at least 
now. Candour, however, compels me to say that, in 
the light of its past record, it is sheer wishful thinking 
to hope so. We have lost Kashmir, as we have lost 
Pakistan. 

: 0 : 


SMALL INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT 

By BELA BOSE, yiji. 


Thu most dynamic problem of the modern age is the 
question of unemployment. Tins is a feature which has 
been brought into existence by the industrial revolution 
in Western countries. And it became more serious after 
the great depression of the thirties when it assumed an 
unprecedented magnitude. Since then the avowed 
objective of most of the advanced countries of the 
world, is the achievement of a state of full employ- 
ment. This is the significant factor underlying all their 
industrial plannings. The end of full employment is 
to create mass production so as to ensure maximum 
employment and to banish unemployment from national 
life. The question is even more acute in India where 
.the character of unemployed is two-fold — ^agricultural 
and industrial. The problem is further complicated by 
the presence of seasonal unemployment, which is 
unknown in many other parts of the world. Following 
Western countries India has turned, to industrialisation 
to solve her unemployment problem. Various plannings 
have been devised to that effect. Consequently the 
question arises, will the . establishmeat of large-scale 
industrial enterprise solve our problem of unemploy- 

As regards the particular problem of seasonal 
unemployment, large-scale industrial enterprise proves 
to bo quite ineffective. For seasonal unemployment, 
concerns mainly the agricultural labour. During the 
slack season of agriculture, a huge of population 
remain unemployed. It can be resolved only by 
subsidiary oocupations which need not require much 
capital investment, and at the same .time capable of 
nniiJMt production of cheap consumers’ g^ds. Large-scale 
industries with huge capital investment cannot satisfy 
tJiesS conditions. 

The extent to which big industries can solve even 


the problem of industrial unemployment, ha.s a very 
narrow limit. Mechanised industrial concerns have 
come into existence in India for over half a century. 
They have considerably reduced our imports of manu- 
factured articles from abroad. But they have afforded 
employment only to a total number of nearly 1.6 
millions. The total number of industrial workers in 
India is 25 lakhs out of 32 crorea or six-sixteenth of 
1 per cent of the population. This represents 15 per cent 
of the total working population. There are avenues for 
expansion no doubt ; for wc are still importing capital 
goods. But large-scale production requires less labours 
for the same amount of production than in cotlagv^ and 
small-scale industries. Therefore, even a doubling of the 
Indian industries, which will create a state of over- 
production, may provide employment to another 1.5 
million turning the total number of employed to barely 
1 per cent of the population. This calculation does not 
take into account the rapid growth in our population. 
This is a problem which demands immediate attention. 

In England, the home of Industrial Revolution, the 
problem of bigness in industry, its disastrous effect on 
human civilisation and the ever-incroasing unemploy- 
ment, has become a subject of serious study by com- 
petent Western economists. There is a great deal of 
evidence to show that large industrial enterprise not 
only fails to achieve the highest industrial efficiency 
but is also unable to solve the unemployment problem. 
Thus the report of the British working parties, indepen- 
dent committees set up to investigate various British 
industries, illustrates the case of the British Boot and 
Shoe industry which is regarded by the working parties 
to be “carried on under conditions which increasingly 
approximates to mass production. Yet out of a total 
of more than 800 factoriee^v there are only 14 which 
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employ more than 1,000 workers each ; the majority Since then India has i>een vigorously tiying to indus* 
have less than 200 workers each.'' The Report of trialise herself after the Western model to make her 
Working Parties proves that modem centralised system seli-sulhoient if not an ez]>orting power, 
of largOH^cale production fails to solve the problem of But the interesting phenomenon is that when India 
employment and moreover creates a standing army ofy i^.engaged in frantically copying the Western methods, 
the unemployed which degrades the national standard a great change has occurred in the industrial lire of 
and endangers social stability. tlie West. By the end of the first World War (l9i4“'lS) 


' Industries in India have, from time immemorial, 
been divided into two clear-cut divisions. There is 
the traditional indigenous system of cottage industry 
carried on with hand-operated appliances in the homo 
of the worker. Here the state of operation is small, 
organisation limited and supplies intended largely for 
meeting the local needs. The other consists of oiganised 
industries with power-operated machinery carried on m 
woiksliopB or factories which vary in size fro.n 20-men 
factories to large textile mills and engineering work- 
shops employing thousands of hands. This large-scale 
power-operated enterprise is of quite recent origin in 
India. The traditional system of Indian industrial orga- 
nisation was based on village economy and was capable 
01 mass produciion leaving an exportable surplus of 
commodities like cloth, sugar, silk, woollens, iron and 
steel, etc. It was the cottage industry which brought 
wealth and happiness to India from the early dawn of 
civilization down to the advent of British rule in India. 
As the Industrial Commission of 1914-18 observed : 

“A: the time when the lest of Europe, the birth- 
pl.'ice of modiTn industrinl system, was inhabited by 
uncivilized tribes, India was famous for the wealth 
of the rulers, and for the high artistic skill of her 
craftsmen." 

During the early Mohammedan period the situation 
how^ever deteriorated to a certain extent but was again 
revived during the days of the Great Mughals. Even 
the influx of foreign powers in the country could not 
check the progress and prosperity of the Indian indus- 
tries. During the earlier phase of its rule, the East 
India Company was interested in encouraging the 
Indian industries on which their export trade depended. 
But the pressure of vested interest in England com- 
pelled the company to reverse its policy in the 
cjghteenth century, when a new era was opened by the 
Industrial Revolution. Vast economic changes were 
brought about by the discovery of the process of 
smelting iron with coal, of the spinning jenny by 
Hargreaves, and last but the most important, of the 
power-loom worked by steam. With these changes in 
technique of production which resulted in mass pro- 
duction with least cost, it became increasingly difficult 
for India to keep pace with the tide of BriUsh competi- 
tion. Consequently her industrial life was destroyed. 

During the first World War imports from abroad 
^rere cut off and Indinn industries were called upon to 
meet 1)01 only internal civil requirements but also the 
huge war demands of the allied countries. The Wa»* 
came as a blessing, to Indian industries which had, just 
started to follow Western methods of production in 
large estabUihmentg and give a great ^p to them. 


large-scale enterprise reached i^ higheat peak without 
any further prospect of greater efficiency. On the other 
hand, the existence of a huge number of able-bodied 
working population or a permanent army of the un- 
employed became a very disturbing feature. This was 
further aggravated by the depression of thirties. Various 
unemployment insurance schemes were adopted bat 
with little effect. Consequently the Western countrios 
were in an utter confusion and their highly organised 
machineries completely failed to solve the prob em of 
unemployment. The standing army of the uneuployed 
became a huge burden both on the national life and on 
the national exchequer. The greater the industriaiisaLion 
the bigger was the problem of unemployment. 

At this critical junction oi industrial civil.salion, 
the East again emerged as the saviour. But this time 
it was not India but Japan, the gieatesL power o 
Aioclern Asia. 

Japan divided the entire scope of industries into 
two divisions. One consisted of those industries which 
could not be done on a small scale and for which big 
plants, ibuilding,s and organised labour was needed. 
Sugar, cement, paper, heavy chemicals, manu.'aciure oi 
machinery, mining, etc., were included in this gro.p. 
The second type consisted of industries produciiig 
consumers* goods which could be worked on small scale. 
Engineering principles adopted in the manufacture oi 
complicated machinery were studied and sm^ii but 
effective working models were built up so that the unit 
of manufacture might become simple but at the same 
time designed to include all those mechanical deve op-* 
ments which were necessary for the success of produc- 
tion at a cheap rate. The workers were trained so 
that they might be able to handle their own machine, 
and at the same time master the entire process. In this 
way the work of big factories was split up into numerous 
small machine workshops in cottages, worked by power. 
The wonderful result of the simplicity of* this organisa- 
tion and planned dispersal of power-driven small-scale 
industries all over the country was that commodities 
were produced at a much cheaper rate and they not 
only held their own in home market but succeeded in 
competing in distant foreign markets with goods pro- 
duced on a mass scale in large factories: At the same 
time Japan succeeded in arresting the problem of 
unemployment and provided work for all. 

This was a challenge by an Eastern country against 
the well-organised industrial system of the West. It 
stood the test so well that it forced the rival countries 
to adopt protective measures against cheap Japanese 
goods just as Britain was obliged to do against Indian 
cottage industry products only a oentuiy ago. TMs new 
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uneaiation revolutionised the idea* of cottage and 
smaU-acale industries throughout the world. Cottage 
industry won the wortU market when the same power 
was used by both the types» big and small. Cotia,.,e 
gave way when there was a rupture in this power 
position, when big industries’ use of steam was an 
exclusive advantage to them. Cottage industry a^ain 
won when electricity replaced steam and the modern 
electric grid system of pfower generation carried power to 
the remotest corner of the country. This new chapter in 
the industrial history of the world was added by Japan. 
It has opened the eyes of the West. Even England, 
the leader of the Industrial Revolution, is now-a-days 
becoming conscious of the vices of big industry and 
in unhesitatingly progressing towards this new technique 
of > production, namely, the introduction of cottage 


industry in all national planning. The following two 


tables will 

invariably 

clear up 

the position in 

Great 

Britain in 

this respect. 

Table I. 




No. of 

No. of 

No. of 




omployinenl 

eatablitthiuont 

Mon 

Women 

Total 

Women 



(OOO’t) 

(OOO’s) 

(000) 

p.c. of 






total 

11—24 

15.640 

174 

83 

262 

32 

26-^9 

12,730 

290 

156 

446 

35 

50-99 

9.710 

420 

263 

6S3 

39 

100—249 

7310 

734 

478 

1312 

39 

250-449 

2.920 

629 

388 

1,617 

38 

600—999 

1,330 

596 

312 

908 

34 

1000—1999 

590 

680 

221 

801 

28 

2000—4999 

250 

592 

151 

743 

20 

6000 or more 60 

342 

96 

438 

22 

Total 

57,040 

4.362 

2.148 

6.516 

33 


Thus it is evident that establishments ere ploying 
100 — 249 workers are the most eflBcient firms which 
provide the largest employment, men as well as women. 
Another interesting feature is that small firms afford 
occupation to more female hands as it brings woik to 
the hearth of the worker where his family members may 
' participate in production. The same conclusion will 
follow from the table No. II : 

Tablb No. II. 

Analysis into industry group 
Group of industry No. of establishments No. of 
with more than ten employees 
employees 

Metal manufacture 996 381,030 

Ship-build:ng and ship-repairing 702 191 OH 

;Engineering 7,420 1,252,000 

Motor, aircrafts and other 

vehicles 2,163 602 030 

Metal goods 7,630 043,000 

Chemicals (oils, paints, 

explorives, etc.) 2.342 351,000 

Textile 6369 803 0 0 

I^eather^^and leather goods 952 60,000 

Clothing • 4,215 335,000 

Boot and Shoe 051 113.000 

Pood, Drink and Tobacco 5.750 619 000 

Wood working and Furniture ^382 215, €00 

Paper and Pnntings 4,044 ^1,000 

Bricks, Potterlea, Glass and 

Cement 2.520 25 * 7.000 

Ofter manufaeturlm isduatarfaNi tJTt _ 207:O'^O 


AND iajPW)TrMENT m 

Thus it follows that England has brought a new 
orientation to her manufacturing industry. By adopting 
the new process during the World War II Britain has 
considerably reduced her unemployment figure which 
approximated to IS millions in the pre-war days of 
938. I hus the table shows : i 


Table HI. 

Number of unemployed 


1938 July 

1375,083 

1939 „ 

1326.134 

1940 

*898.676 

1941 

* 315398 

1942 

124328 

1943 

90,552 

1944 

77,884 

1945 

130391 

1946 

400,844 

1947 (December) 

318,897 

1948 

350,010 

1949 January 

412,938 

February 

396,718 


The striking question before the whole international 
world is how within such a short period, Britain has 
been able to combat her unemployment which it was 
expected to beMn millions with the demobilisation of 
the army. In India also the Government as well as the 
big industrialists are amazed by the tremendous 
productivity of the British industry which has rapidly 
recovered after the devastation of the war and without 
trying to understand the real reason of their success, 
are busy in sketching various development plans, for 
big industrial expansion. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, the Chancc|]or of Exchequer, 
has very recently explained Britain’s economic condi- 
tion in course of an address. He was able to show that 
British industrial production is the greatest it has ever 
been. During February, 1949, said the Chancellor, 
British industrial production reached the highest level 
on record, 30 per cent above the 1946 average. Taking 
the nine months from June 1948 to February 1949 and 
splitting the period into three quarters, the increase in 
industrial production, compared with the corresponding 
periods of 1947-48, was about 7 per cent in each 
quarter. As the increase in employment in the indus- 
tries covered by these figures was only about one and 
a half per cent, the overall increase in the rate of output 
or productivity was of the order of four to five per cent 
per annum. 

One of the factors, continued the Chancellor of 
Exchequer, contributing to the present rate of produc- 
tion througliout British industry is the high level *^of 
employment in the country. For all j)ractical purposes, 
there is virtually no unemployment problem in Britain 
today. Early in“^April last, the number, of reiistered 
Unemployed was only 225,000 ■ and wuh a civilian 
working population exceeding 22,000,000, this represented 
a worklesB rate of only one and a half per cent. Looking, 
back to pre-war daye, British .unemployment In 

BMBthi df tsn vmify ItftOjPOO. And dto' 
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British mte of li p.c. can be compared with propor- 
tions of Bomothing of the order of 5 p-c. in U. 8. A. 
and up to 12 per cent in some of the other Qountries* 

A further analysis of the latest British figures shows 
that the hard of unemployment is very small. 

Only 157^000 of the men and women on the April 
unemployment register had been out of work for more 
than eight weeks and of these a substantial proportion 
was hardly capable of sustained work because of ill- 
health or infirmities. 

Another factor in industrial production in Britain 
today is the small amount of time lost by industrial 
disputes. In the first quarter of this year, leas than 
250,000 man days were so lost, while in 1948, the yearly 
total was under 2,000,000 man days. After the World 
War I, the total was 35,000,000 in 1914 and rose to 
SO.OtHl iiOO man days in the slump year of 1921. 

Thus Great Britain has not only eliminated the 
i.nemployment menace 'but also reduced the number of 
industrial di.sputes, the greatest enemy of industrial 
progress. 

Thus a state of full employment has been created 
by a planned centralisod-cwm-decentralised economy. 


FCm NOVEM^ 1949 

t f 

t 

We in Ip dia eaxmot be blind towards this haiiScgrotiiiid 
of world histoxy in the developynent of our industiy. 
This centralised-cum-decentralised process of production 
was in existence in India under the Kautilyan eystem 
of economy. Goods were produced on a mass scale for 
the home and foreign markets, employment was assured 
to the growing population and a high degree of 
efficiency was maintained. The only difference between 
the old Kautilyan system and the modern Japanese 
model is the utilisation of power. We in India have 
already adopted various multi-purpose projects from 
which electricity will be available at cheap rates to the 
remotest villages where the artisan will devote himself 
to the work with his family. Under the modem indus- 
trial context, we cannot oppose machine but we must 
-certainly make it supplement human labour and. not 
allow it to supplant human labour through the intro- 
duction of labour-saving devices. A perfect harmony 
between big and small industry can be maintained by 
making the finished products of the big industry the 
raw materials of cottage industry. The former must 
not compete with the latter but must be complementary 
to it. 


THE LOGIC OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 

By Prof. M, L. ROY CHOUDHURY, 

Calcutta University, Formerly Professor, Fowad University, Cairo 


It was a grey November evening, 1944; I was taking 
a stroll on the bank of the Nile. Suddenly the news- 
l‘a]jer -boys screamed out ^'murder, murder.'* I was 
startled, the whole of Cairo was startled. Lord Moyen, 
the British Resident Minister of the Middle East, was 
murdered. The assailants were arrested.. They were 
two Jewish youngmen. Tliey admitted that they had 
committed the murder and they wore proud to admit 
the crime, which, according to them, was an act of 
national vindication. The Jews felt that their cause 
had been betrayed by the British. The British had 
anade solemn official declaration not once but three 
times in favour of a Jewish National Home; the 
British were now helping the Arab League which was 
a determined enemy of the idea of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. This is intolerable to the Jews. 
Any opposition to tho principle and policy of a 
Jewish National Home, by whooi soever it may be, 
must be crushed; Lord Moyen did it and he wa^ 
caiished. 

Three months after, February 194S. The Univer- 
sity of Egypt decided to send a delegation of Good 
Will Conszstiiig of the students gaud teachers of the 
Eeyal ^nivartdty of Cairo to make contact with the 
brother Arab rtUdents of the Middle EesL 1 wae-.a 
Profeeaor in tbe' Univenity at Cairoi as sui^ an Arhb 


by association. I was a member of the Delegation. 
We were the guests of the Egyptian consul at Haifa 
when we heard that those two Jewish youths were con- 
demned to death for the murder of Lord Moyen. 
There was a terrible sensation in the Jewish world; 
though they knew the verdict as a forgone certainty, 
yet the formal announcement df the verdict excited the 
Jews. There was angry demonstration near the Egyp- 
tian consultate at Haifa because it was the Egyostian 
CJourt which had condemned the Jewish youths for an 
act, which was meant to vindicate the Jewish national 
honour. Our stay in Jerusalem was at once restricted to 
three days because the British authorities in Pales- 
tine did not think it advisable to take the respon- 
sibility for the safety of the Egyptian-Arab Delegation 
in that tense atmosphere. 

At Televiv, the Mountain of Eve, the cxentre of 
the Jewish activity, our car was twice searched by tho 
Jewish constabulary and their attitude was what a 
mre;gner would not appreciate. 

Our Delegation was accorded an official reception 
by the foreign department .Of the Syrian Oovarnmebt. 
I had long talks with the wbassador designate of 
U.S.A. who frankly gave me the official ittitade of tba 
Arab League towards the - of a JmiA 

National Home in Fsteetine. it was Sttat^y iriM t 
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had heard foam His Excellewcy Assam Pasha, the 
Socretary^Oeneml of the Arab League* whom I met at 
Ealwau in Egypt* 

At Beruit, the capital of Lebanon, I was invited 
by the Press, Association to speak about India, In 
course of our talk, I was told about many of the 
implications of the Arab League vis-a-vis the Jeivish 
immigrations. The leader of the Al-Kataib, a power- 
ful youth association in the Lebanese Ilepublic, actually 
wanted to know if India would assist them in case 
of an open conflict between tlie Jews and the Arabs. 

I had already talked the matter out with Dr. 
Canan, the Arab Christian loader of Palestine who 
had just then been rek^ased from a Britisfi detention 
camp after four years. He was an Arab by bii'th, a 
Christian by religion, a German marriage and a 
physician by profession. Ho had written half a dozen 
books on the Arub-Jewish problem from the Arab 
National point of view. His ideas were very clear and 
wore based on facts. I>i*. Shafii Mansur, an Arab- 
Christian Secretaiy of the Y.M.C.A. at Jerusalem, 
who had his training in America, told me how bitter 
the young Arabs felt about the Jewish penetration into 
Palestine, I visited the Jewish University at Jeru- 
salem and incidentally talked the matter with two 
young students there. The youngincn seemed to be 
very well-posted in facts, but I could not argue with 
them because there a young Arab Professor with me 
who, though a v,’omiiumist. was anti-Jew'. 

On my return to Cairo, I mot Mrs. Amina Said 
at a party in the house of Prof. Na«!if. She was a 
pixi-Arab journalist and was actively organising res's- 
tance to the Jewish immigration. In the house of Dr. 
Wall Khan, 1 met a German Jew Chemist, Dr. 
Brayan whose entire family had been wiped out by 
Hitler; he was then a refugee at Cairo. He told me 
the circumstances under which the German Jews had 
to migrate in spite of their being Gernuiii in their 
heart of hearts. In the Indian Nafe at Cairo' I met 
Dr. Miller, the American Secretary-General of the 
Middle East Y.M.C.A. who had just returned from 
a tour in the Arab countries at a tea party of M • jor 
0. V. Alexandar. Dr. Miller narrated his experience 
of the Jewish point of view with very accurate details. 
Thus, I had then a very great opportunity of talking 
1^ the Arab Muslim, Arab Christian, Palest anian Jew, 
German Jew — each spoke wdth sense, each had his 
argument and each felt that he had a just cause to 
fight for. 

“In this tangle thei’e were three parties directly 
concerned: (1) Tho Arabs whose land wnis at stoke, 
(2) The Jewa^who had immigrated, (3) The British 
who held the Mandate in authority. 

The Atabs claimed that Palestine was their own 
land, their sacred land, their Prophet Muhammed is 
said to "hkve flown” to heaven on a stone from 
Masjid-el-Aksa Jerusalem. That stone is still there. 
Dhri&i^ Day visit, ^ I had seen hundreds of Muslim? 

lt| kbsing it and pmymg befbrt it* This 


shrine is the third great sacred spot of the MusUmsi 
only after Makkah and Madinah. Here in Palestine, 
lay the tombs of scores of Sahabis who were com- 
panions of the Prophet ; here was a mosque built by 
Umar. Here the Muslim Arabs lived for 1300 years. 
The Arabs formed 93 per cent of the population in 
the 19th century; even under tlie Turkish rule the 
Jews never claimed any separate identity; they lived 
as peaceful inliabitants side by side with" tho Muslims. 
It IS only after the assurance of Balfour to Rothschild 
in Nov. 2, 1917 promising Jewish National Home in 
Palestine that the Jews began to clamour for a separate 
political entity. It is Balfour’s declaration that brought 
unrest in the land of peace. This assurance is con- 
trary to the promise of Sir Henry MacMohan to al- 
Ilossain in 1915, and to Balfour’s promise to King 
Faisal in 1917, October, 9. The British played a dou le 
game iinder the thieat of German danger in the firot 
World War. ' | J J 

Soon after the promise of Balfour followed : (1) 
The Jewish immigration ; (2.) Purchase of lands in 
Palestine by the Jews ousting the local Arabs from their 
homelands; (3) Establishment of Jewish agricultural 
farms and industrial factories; (4) Boycott of Arab 
labour and its displacement by Jews and; (5) Conse- 
quent growth of Zionist influeace on the Government 
of Palestine under the cover of the Mandate. Arabs 
have no place in their own Government, The Arabs 
are foreigners in their own homes. 

The Jews refuted the claim of the Arabs that they 
have ruled over Palestine for 1300 years. Historically 
speaking the Arab Rule over Palestine lasted only 4^7 
years. After tliat it was Turkish rule in every 
sense of the term, both in form and spirit. The agree- 
ment that the Jews lived as peaceful citizens is basically 
wrong, because the peace which the children of Israel 
enjoyed was the peace of death. They never enjoyed 
any civic rights, nor were they granted any political 
identity. The Jews lived because they were not killed. 
It wr*s not life they lived, but it was death in life. 
Further, the Jews ask: What did the Arabs or Turks 
do to improve the life and condition of the Arabs, not 
to speak of tlic Jews specifically? The old autocratic 
rulers, the feudal land-lords, the obstinate Ulemas, 
the ignorant Muslim masses and the servile groups of 
non-Muslims — these sum up the social stmeture of 
tho holy land of Palestine. The time forces had no 
reaction in Arabia, neither on the Muslim Government 
nor on the Muslim and non-Muslim masses. 

The Jews claim thoX their cause and case is* ju'^t, 
natural and historicar. The Mount of Zion is their 
sacred HiU which was conquered by their sacred King 
David, Jheir Prophet Moses received the O'd Testa- 
ment here in Jenisalem which is ? 3 m^ 3 imous with^ 
the Mount Zion. The Jews claim themselves to be 
children of Zion. Zionism is the lineal attachment to 
the Mount Zion— an inseparable part of the eadstance 
of Judaism, an. inspiration of •the Israelite culture, 
a bed-rock of i^ish xuational sentiment, Tistf 
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"repented’* iot their *‘fiina” too much, they have “wept” 
too iohg before the Weeping Wall, they have “wan- 
dered” too far in the world. I'heir “sins” have been 
redeemed, their "weeping” has been accepted, tneir 
"wanderings” have ceased; they must now seitle down 
in the spot wherefrom they started their “journey,” 
it was the Mount oi Zion. Every people of the Book 
has a Home, why should not the Jews have one for 
them ! 

Historically the Jews claimed tliat Balfour’s 
assurance is not tlie starling point of tlieir immigration 
to their Homeland, The Jewish immigration in the 
20th century is the logical consequence of the move- 
ment that was started by David Reubeni in the l>ith 
century who announced that the promised lioerator 
had come and the Jews should now go bac^ to Zion. 
As a preliminary step to their jouiney, many Jews 
came to England. But the contemporary attitude of 
an average Christian towards the Jews could be 
found crystallized in Shakespeare’s Mo chant of Venice 
in the character of Shy lock the Jew. In the 17ih con- 
tuiy Sabbatai Zevi from Smyrna give a new urge to 
the Jews who began to prepare for a journey to their 
Home in Palestine. There was a stir amongst the Jews 
in every land and everywhere they began to prepare 
for a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In the 18th century 
the predominating factor of the age centred round 
a cry for national expression, the idea of nationhood 
caught the imagination of the common man. The Jews 
were no exceptions. Nation and land go together. The 
Jews must have a land to call their own. The land 
must be the land of their origin — that meant Jeiusalem 
and Palestine. 

But Moses Mendelsohn, a great intellectual loader 
of the Jews, sought a compromise between the national 
sentiment and a national home. He sought to p.epare 
his brethren for a new life as citizens of the land 
wherein they dwelt, emphasizing the spiritual side 
of Judaism and the need for occidcutal culture. Study 
of the Jewish culture was insisted upon, and this led 
to a fresh urge for a new nationid consciousness. 
Jewish schools were started in many lands to help 
the study of the Jewish culture and language. 

In the 19th century, Zionism took a definite shape 
in the movement “Back to Zion”. An association called 
Choveve Zion (Lovers of Zion) was formed for the 
purpose of promoting Jewish colonisation in Palestine. 
Even as early as in 1796 Napoleon had to admit the 
political entity of the Jews. He drew up a concordat 
between the Jews of France and the French R public. 
In 1799, Napoleon invited the Jews to settle again in 
Jerusalem under his aegis. In 1815, the Congress of 
Vienna gum-anteed civil and political rights to the 
Jewish jpotomunities in Central Europe. In 1827, Sir 
Mosee lideatehrore, the Jewish philanthrop, approached 
Ibnafaiea ?asha, eon of Muhaixpned Ali of Egypt for 
penkiiaikNoi top start a Jewish Colony in the desert 
^ whkh was then under his oommand. 

Q«ub«r m&t to Qmim 
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a proposid for establishment of Jewish Oolomes m cut 
r^on of Falestine. Hollingsworth in bis famous boCk 
Jews in Palestine (1852; pointed out to the British 
authorities the diplomatic advantage of a Jewish State 
in Palestine under British protection,, which m.g.it. 
serve as a means of securing an overland route to India. 
Palmerston, the loud-speaker of the British foreign 
office, fell in with the views of Hollinsworth. 

The eastern question had an ethical and seua* 
mental background. If the Christian could feel a 
kinship with their fellow brethren-m-faith in Greece 
and in the Balkan peninsula and help their emancipa- 
tion from the Muslim Turkish rule, why should not 
the Jews feel the same urge to help their brcthien in 
Palestine and elsewhere? 

In the liberation of Rome the Jews found a prelude 
to a rebirth of the Jewish nation in 1860. A German 
Socialist Jew, Moses Hess in his book Rome and 
Jerusalem propounded : “With the freeing of the Eternal 
City on the Tiber began that of the Eternal City on 
the Mount Moriah : with the Renaissance of Italy lay 
the reservation of Judea”. Soon after, Theodore Herzl 
published his famous book The Jewish State and ga.e 
a detailed scheme of a Jewish State in Palestine in 18a6. 

In 1897, after the great massacre of Armema, the 
Turkish Government agreed to support the scheme of 
a Jewish Home in Palestine. 

In the same year the Zionist Congress at Basle 
resolved to start 

(1) Jewish Colonies in Palestine — publicly secured 
and legally guaranteed homes for the jewuh 
people ; 

(2) Local and International Jewish associations 
having one central co-ordinating body ; 

(3) Jewish National Fund — (a) Palestine Restora- 
tion Fund, (6) Palestine Federation Fund, 
(c) Jewish National Trust in the form of a 
National Bank. 

The hrst Zionist Congress of Basle in 1897 had 
attracted the Jewish proletariat of Eastern Europe and 
the Jewish students of the Universities all over. The 
movement for a Jewish Home was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the great Jewish intellectuals like M x 
Nordou of Austria, Israel Zangwill of England, Bethard 
Lazare of France and Dr. Weizmann. 

The news of the success of the Basle Congress^, 
created a stir in the minds of the Jewish community 
throughout the world. At once, Jewish migration 
followed in hundreds and thousands towards Falestine. 
A group of them suggested that Palestine being a barren 
desert land would not be a suitable place for settlement 
from the economic point of view, nor would the 
of the desert be able to accommodate the* entire J'^wiah 
population of the world. Bonze suggested thiat Jews 
might settle in Uganda, Nicaragua, Tripolit^a, Mmt 
potamia or even in^ Ametica., But the Jews 
scented a danger to their riid^ts and poUt^l ftato d 
there be a Bozne for the Jewv nuteide 
Lend of PMtote Jeeueitoai wee m 
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Was a of Seaven, if Judaiam ia to exists it muat 
have ite centre in PaJeatine on the Mount of Zion. 
Could the Homan Catholics think of their existence 
without Home, the Muslims without Mecca, the Hindus 
without Benares ? 

In the meantime the Jews started migration to 
Palestine. 

The number of Jev^s in 1884 was 8,090, in 10D2 — 

28.000, in 19i8-95,000, in 1925—108,000, in 1936— 40J,000, 
in 1948—120,000, after 15th August, 19^ to 30th Decem- 
bej , 1948, increased 115,000. 

Rural population in lb83 was 90,000 (rise of 77,0 0 
in 13 years). 

Population at Telcviv in 1914 was 2, OCX) in 1922 — 

13.000, in 1937—140,000. 

In 1935 alone after Hitler's racial crusade about 
64,000 migrated to Televiv. 

The war of 1914 gave a definite set-back to the 
International Zionist organisation because of the con- 
flicting interests of the different nations having Jewish 
population. So, the headquarters of the Zionist Brother- 
hood was transferred to Copenhagen, the capital Oi a 
neutral country. But that did not solve the proolem 
of double allegiance. A belligerent Biitish Jew was to 
kill a German brother-in-faith though both were the 
children of Israel. So, more than ever now, the war of 
1914 convinced the Jews of the grim necessity for a 
National Home of their own where they could pursue 
their own course of action. An opportunity was preseuied 
to them because of the prospect of the dissoluiion of 
the Turkish Empire as she had declared war against the 
Britain and her allies; out of the emancipated portions 
of the Turkish Empire, Palestine was to form a Jewish 
Home, a Jewish State and a Jewish country. The dream 
of two millenniums was going to be realised, and its 
consecration was found in the declaration of the British 
Government in November 1917 in a letter to Baron 
•Rothschild promising the Jews a Homeland in Palestine. 
The Jews held that the Jewish Home in Palestine was a 
logical conclusion, a racial redemption, a religious fulfil- 
ment and finally a historical fact. The Jews hold that 
the project for a Home did not originate with Balfour ; 
it was an accident that the declaration come during the 
war of 1914-1918. Balfour or no Balfour, the Jews must 
have a Home^in Palestine today or tomorrow. 

* The forces of facts were so irresistible that during 
and after the first World War the question of the 
Jewish State was raised many times and was supported 
by many great statesmen of the world. President 
Wilson said, “The Allied Nations were agreed that in 
Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a Jewish 
commonwealth.” In 1919, Chamberlain was convinced 
that a Jewish ^Commonwealth was “a needed factor of 
stability and ordered progress in the life of the Near 
East.^’ In the same year Emir Faisal, son of Emir 
Hussain, (King of Hedjas until deposed by Ibn Saud) 
and Dr, Weiamann, the head of the Zionist Organisation, 
entered into a solemn pact, Article No. Ill of which, 
^sreed ttiat fullest guarantees would be afforded “for 


carrying into effect the British Government's Declaration 
of the 2nd November 1917, that a Jewish Home in 
Palestine shall be founded.” 

The Arabs hold that, whatever the ethical or senti* 
mental background behind the plan for a Z.onist State 
in Palestine, the Arabs were promised independence in 
tlie Arab lands not once but several times by several 
spokesmen of the Britisli Government, first by Sir 
Henry M&cMahon on October 25, 1915 ; this was con- 
firmed by Lord Allenby while he was making his trium- 
phal march through the gates of Jerusalem in 19^7. 
Again, Lord Balfour confirmed the promise of Sir 
Henry MacMahon in 1918. Lord Curzon on behalf of 
the British Government assured King Faisal that the 
Arabs would be independent. The Arabs, therefore, 
deinauded that the British promsie to Baron Rothschild 
in favour of the Jews should not be given priority over 
the many oflicial declarations in favour of Arab inde- 
pendence. The abjection of the Arabs lost its force when 
Sir Henry MacMahon published his famous letter in 
the Times of London in August 21, 1937. The letter 
categorically expressed that his pledge to King Hussain 
did never include Palestine in the area in which Arab 
independenoo was promised. He further said, “1 also had 
every reason to believe at that time the fact that 
Palcstin^was not includi'd in my pledge was well- 
underatoon by King Hussain.” 

The Jews hold that the Arab national movement is 
inspired because nationalism and Islam ore antithesis, 
a contradiction in terms. Race-element in Islamic State 
w’as never present except during the reigns of the first 
four Khalifas (630 A.D. to 662 A.D.). Then the 
Khilafat broke into dynastic kingdoms in Spain, Egy,.L, 
Turkey, Toulon and Sicily after establishment of the 
Umayyad dynasty. In no Muslim kingdom, except in 
modern Turkey, there was any cry of race as a factor 
in Muslim politics because Muhammad’s appeal, as they 
claim, was to all mankind and not to any particufhr 
race. If that be accepted, then the present demand for 
an Arab State and not for a Muslim State in Arabia is 
certainly a new cry. The demand behind the Arab 
League is a creation of the English politicians. 

The Jews claim that they can live with the Arabs 
in terms of amity, unity and mutual respect. The 
Jewish National Home received only 10,000 sq. miles of 
the Turkish territory while 1,200 ,000 sq. miles were 
allotted to the Arabs. Amir Faisal in his letter to 
Frankfurter at the peace conference in Versailles as tiie 
head of the Arab Delegation actually admitted that 
“the Jewish movement is national and not imperialist” 
and that the Arab movement and Jewish movement are 
“complementary.” The Jewish Home was not an im- 
position, nor an act of imperialist aggi^ai^on by the 
Jews in other parts of the world. If the Arabs of 
Palestine can claim support of the Arabs in Egvpt, 
Syria, Trans-Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Iraq, nay 
from the Muslims all over the world, why could not the 
Jews invoke help from their brethren all over the world. 
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Whftt luAtoiy ha9 4^oi2^ated is that Zionist tesponso 
to the Jewish appeal was very sincere and active 
sympathy, while that of the Arab League has evoked 
only ^oradic activity. The internecine difference, 
mutual jealousy, quanel over personalities, desire 4or 
leadership and revival of tribal spirit amongst the Arabs 
have spoiled “a good case'' for the Arabs. Further, the 
appeal of the Arabs is dual : in one voice, the Arabs 
appeal in the name of the Arab race ; in another they 
appeal in the name of Islam. The former is limited in 
scope, the latter is wider. In the latter case, the Iranian, 
Afglian and the Turkish Muslims could not respond 
because the movement was confined to a particular 
raee, , j j 

In 1920, the League of Nations had created a 
Mandate over Palestine under the BriUsli and another 
over Lebanon and Syria under France. The Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations did not 
define the term “Sovereignty” in a Mandated territory. 
At the Sevans Treaty, the San Remo Conference and 
the Lusaunc Conference attempts were made to clarify 
the points kept purposely vague in the peace congiess ; 
the resolutions there did not improve the uncertainty 
inherent in this novel plan. So, each time matters wcie 
complicated by creation of fresh problems. There were 
about one hundred revolts and demonstrations rgain'^t 
the French mandate in Lebanon and Sy^ on the 
question of the mandate ; in Palestine the problem was 
more complicated due to the existence of three 
principal parties, namely, the Arabs, the Jews and tlie 
British. i 1,, J J 

The anti-semitic drive of Hitler .backed by a’- 
Hussain, the Mufti of Jerusalem, who was, as the Jew's 
allege, responsible for the murder of the Jews in German 
concentration camps more than any single man after 
Hitler ; the Hitlerian massacres convinced the Jews the 
need for a Home where they can lay down their. bones 
peacefully. The number of Jews killed, maimed and kept 
forced labour was about six and a half millions. The 
War of 1939 changed the entire outlook of the politics 
of the Middle East. The League of Nations was practi- 


caUy in ab^anise, Tb^ Jem in PalisstW ioinei the 
Bi^itisii "and American forces to %ht thek cotimoxi 
enemy Hitler. The Jewish support was all genuine— 
their brain stood the allies in good stead during the 
grim days of the War. The English had to nfithdraw a 
large portion of their personnel from Palestine az^d they 
were replaced by the Jewish personnel. In 1941, the 
French power in Europe collapsed completely and 
along with their collapse at home their “sphere of 
influence” in Syria and Lebanon also vanished. Ihe 
Arab did not wholeheartedly support the war efforts of 
the Anglo-American bloc and there were many amongst 
the Arab Muslims who would cordially welcome the 
victory of General Rommel. The English secret services 
were not unaware of the Arab attitude. So they did not 
grudge the intrusion and influence of the Jewish 
personnel in the local politics of Palestine, who were 
revengefully sincere in their anti-Hitler efforts. The only 
power who openly grudged against the growth of the 
Jewish influence on the border was Amir Abdullah of 
-Transjordan. Ho dreamt that after the collapse of 
France in Lebanon and Syria, he might revive the 
traditional Khilafat in the whole of that area including 
Palestine, Lebanon, Syria and Trans-Jordan. But what- 
ever might have been in his mind, his voice was only 
an altered echo of the British Foreign Office. 

The loss of Burma Oil in 1943 after the pecupation 
of Burma by the Japanese, compelled the British to 
tighten their hold over the oil lines of the Anglo- 
Persian, Anglo-Iranian and Mosul petroleum fields. In 
the development, maintenance and continuance of oil 
supply the services of the Jews wore of supremo impor- 
tance in the Middle East. The U.S.A. committed her- 
self to support the project of the Jewish Home in Pales- 
tii^o once more. Soon, the Jews eslabhshed Iheinholves in 
many of the key-posiliions in the administrative 
machinery of Palestine. In fact, from now the Jews 
established a state within a State in the Mandated 
Palestine. This was, of course, no Slate dc jure but 
it was a Slate dc jacto — the nucleus of the State of 
Israel. The logic of the State is irresistible ; it is fact. 
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IVORY CARVING IN INDIA 

By TINKARI MUKERJEE. 

Deputy Keeper, Government Art Gallery^ Indian Museum, Calcutta 


All the great civilizations o{ aiUiquiiy had a perfect 
knowledge of this art. Ivory was extensively used to 
enrich the various objects of every-eVay life. With regard 
to the ivory carving in India the following remarks of 
an authority on the subject seem interesting : 

“Mr. Kipling is of opinion that the art in India 
never arrived at the same stage of development as 
the ivory and gold work of Greece, the carving of 
the later Roman empire or that of Mediaeval times. 
In this he diffe s from other authorities on the sub- 
ject, for many hold that ivory carving as an art was 
very skilfully practised in ancient India, although 
the articles turned out might not have been so good 
as these of ancient Greece and Rome.” 

In view of the fact that wild elephants could be had 
in abundance from the forests .scattered all over India we 
cannot Ingically assert that the artistic genius of India could 
be ignorant of this art and would waste the vast produce 
of ivory. We find frequent references of ivoiy in old 
books. Briha^ Samhita, for instance considers ivory the best 
material for making Ixedstead legs and this sacred book 
directs that the framework of bedstead should be made 
of some choice wood to be inlaid or veneered with thin 
plates of ivory. Although it cannot be precisely said when 
and how this art was introduced in India, the excavations 
at Mbhenjodaro and Harappa definitely bear testimony to 


the fact that I he Indians were highly proficient in I his 
branch of art even at that old age. 

Unfortunately however specimens of authentic old ivory 
carving liave not been preserved in sufficient number to 
illustrate the gradual process of development of this art 
f.om the age of Mohenjodaro. In fact there have been 
gaps of several centuries in the history of ivory carving — 
it might not be possible to construe the history of the 
intervening period supported by aiithenlir specimens of 
ivory. The few' spc(*imens of old ivory work lying scattered 
here and there do not hfwevcr liclp us much to form a 
systematic history of the d"velnpment of this art stage by 
stage. 

One of the oldest authentic examples of ivory work in 
India is the inlaid door-wavs of the Askar Mahal of Bijapur 
made in 1580 A.D. Quite a large number of specimens of 
ivory work executed in the succeeding years are scattered 
all over the country in public and private collections and 
they help us nevertheless in forming an idea of the level 
reached by the ivory-carvers of India. ^ 

There are two forms of ivory on wh^ii the ivory 
carvers of India work— the African and the Indian. Africa 
being nearer the equator produces larger and. finer ivo.Ty 
which is closer in graiti and does not easily turp yellow 
with age. Sometimes ivory gets* cracked and it has been 
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attributed to the |ttattioe of keeping it wrapped up in damp 
cloth during the period it is being worked upon by the 
artisan. In this connection the following remarks of Sir 
George Watt may be cited : 

^he ivory-carvers keep the samples upon which 
they are engaged carefully wrapped up in damp cloth 
overnight, until the carving has been completed 
While this saves the ivory, it causes it to warp and 
split soon after and to rapidly lose colour-defects that 
seriously retard the Indian ivory carving art.” 

In ancient India elephants in large numbers were 
used in limes of war. In modern times also they are re- 
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lity, and less liable to slip oi! from hand it is preferre4 
to ivory for the purpose of making sword and dagger 
handles. A large number of swords and daggers in the 
collection of princes of India are supposed to have ^been 
made out of this fish tooth. 

“It is also possible that a fair amount of hippo- 
p itamus or sea horse ivory finds its way to India. And 
from the antiquity of some of the swords, found in the 
armouries of the princes of India with fish tooth hafts* 
it would seem possible that there has existed for 
centuries a traffic in carrying this material to India.” 
The art is hereditary and cosmopolitan, in character, 
llie son of a craftsman is as a rule taken in the pro- 



Ivory mirror frame from Travancore 

tained by the native princes and utilised in business 
organisations. The produce of ivory from these tame 
elephants must be enormous. B. 11. Baden Powell in his 
Punjab Manufactures writes : 

“The natives say that the tusks of domesticated 
elephants yield only a brittle and inferior ivory liable 
to crack on exposure to air. I quote the remarks but 
am unable to produce the result of any practical test 
applied to judge of its correctness. But iny informant 
further asserts that the cause of the brittleness of the 
tusk of the domesticated animal is the salt that is 
given him with food. 

“That domestication of the elephant is usually 
attended by daterioration of the length and quality of 
the tusk seems to be an accepted fact but it is doubt- 
ful whether sufficient is known of the subject to 
attribute this deterioration to the use of salt.” 

Aii interesting phenomenon in the art of ivory carv- 
ing is that 'fish tooth” has beep extensively used for 
making sword and dagger handles as substitute for ivory. 
Before it is artis^colly tijeated it has to pass through an 
elaborate and long propess of curing. Due to its durabi- 
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fession of his father at the age of about ten or eleven 
and is instructed in the craft for considerable years till 
he becomes a master craftsman. There is no special 
caste attached to it. Unlike other crafts it draws crafts- 
men from the various castes. 

Ivory is used either directly or for ornamentation on 
a less expensive material. Sometimes very thin pieces 
of ivory are fixed by glue or pegged down by nails to 
the surface of less expensive articles with great artistic 
results. The process is known as veneering. The thin 
ivory tapes before they are fixed on articles are subjected 
to a process of artistic treatment — their upper surfaces 
are etched or engraved with some designs. TTiese etched 
portions are then filled up with coloured lac. The lac 
is subjected to a required temperature when it fuses. 
When it cools down the excess lac portions are removed 
from the surfaces which are not intended to be treated 
with lac, and the ivory is polished when coloured designs 
on a white and polished background appear* Viaagapataik) 
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is recognised as the famous centre for \he production of 
this craft, 



17tli-contury ivory set too back from Mysore 


ingf festive and ceremonial scenes and mythological 

subjects carved in relief.” 

According to T. N. Mukherjec, the 
Murshidibad manufactures are per« 
haps the best in India fully display- 
ing in them the finish, minuteness and 
ingenuity— -characteristic of all true 
Indian art. They are remarkable also 
considering the simple and rough 
nature of tlie few tools by which they 
are made. 

Want of support and appreciation 
is striking a death knell to this im- 
portant art of India. Many carvers 
arc known to have left the profession 
<-f their forefathers and are trying to 
earn their daily bread by some other 
means. In fact appreciation is the 
life-breath of art and where it is 
lacking the art is sure to suffer. With 
p oper support and encouragement we 
can still revive this important craft ' 
before it is too late. 



Sir George Watt has recognised 
four localities in India and one in 
Burma as famous for ivory carving. 

These arc Delhi in the Pjinjab, 

Miirshldabad in Bongal, Mysore 
and Travancore in South India and 
M ulrnein in Burma. Each of these 
localities has developed a pecu- 
liar style which helps to recognise 
the product of a locality very easily. 

Regarding ivory carving of Burma 
it has been remarked : 

“A curious and intricate effect 
is obtained by Burmese workmen 
for dao handles and table orna- 
i^nts. The outside of the speci- 
men is carved with foliage and 
flowers through the interstices 
' of which the inside is hollowed 
out nearly to the centre, where 
a figure is carved in situ. 

The figure looks as if it had 
been carveil separately and inserted into a flowery 
bower, bu^ closer examination shows that this is not 
the case. The subjects are generally richly cap- 
riaoned elephants, state gondolas in gala trim, tigers, 
cows and peacocks all carved as statuettes; and hunt- 
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MAURITIUS POLITICS REACH THE TURNING-POINT 

' S’f Th® Hon. S, BA^GOBIN 


The Government of Mauritius has been hitherto at the 
beck and call of a handful of whites. The French were 
defeated in 1810 and those of them who were in the 
ialiEnd for a century or so, stayed to be its de facto 
rules. 

Had they abandoned the country like their prede- 
cessors the Du tell who pave it the name Mauritius for 
the first lime, they would never have had a happy time 
f'lr another century and a quarter. When, fifteen years 
after the capitulation, a small Cmincil was appointed, the 
four officials that became its members were persons who 
were favourable to French colonists. Seven years later, 
a Council of Government was established composed of 
fourteen members. Then too none but whites could be 



Biaaoondoyal addressing the mammoth meeting 
held at Port Louis on 5.12.48. The elderly 
gentleman sitting by his side is a well-known 
leader of the coloured population and a 
journalist 

eelected, gs the members were chosen by the Governor 
from among “the chief landed proprietors and principal 
merchants** of the country. Slavery had just been abolished 
and nobody could have been selected from among the 
manumitted slaves who could not have suddenly become 
either ^‘landed proprietors** qr ^'principal merchants." 
Even in 1885, when an elective element came to be 
include^ in the Council, only one member of the coloured 
IHi^uJation was elected. The total number of electors then 
was only 5,185* A decade went by and Mark Twain visited 
He . {Mtased some v^ry humourous remarks 
about the ^stai^e ..of a&dra he saw. He makes EhaJlsh' 
say j " 


**So now the whole Council is French, and in all 
ordinary matters of legislation they vote together and 
in the French interest, not the English. The English 
population is very 8len<krr it has not votes enough to 
elect a legislator. Half a dozen rich French familiea 
elect the Legislature. Pope Hennessy was an Irishman, 
a Catholic, a Home Ruler M.P,, a holer of England 
and the English, a very troublesome person and a 
Serious encumbrance at Wesiminster; so it was decided 
to send him out to govern unhealthy countries; in 
hope that something would happen to him. But nothing 
did. The first experiment was not merely a failure, it 
was more than a failure. He proved to be more td a 
disease himself than any he was sent to encounter. The 
next experiment was here. The dark scheme failed 
again. It was an off season and there was nothing but 
measles here at the lime. Pope Hennessy ’s health was 
not affected. He worked with the French and for the 
French and against the EngKeh, and he made the English 
very tired and the French very happy, and lived to have 
the joy of seeing the flag he served publicly hissed. 
His memory is held in worshipful reverence and 
affection by the French.”* • 

Conditions are not the same now although the English 
population is still slend'^r. The island that has been 
renamed Mauritius by the British, has by now come to 
have twelve times more elect t^rs. When ”the freed slaves, 
who at the first census in 1841 numbered 49365,** refused 
to work any longer in the Sugar Estates, India began lo 
furnish us with labourers at the request of the Mauritian 
planters. 

Sober and thrifty Indians came out in their thousands 
as tillers of the sail. Time rolled on and they rose both in 
importance and in numerical strength. The beginning of 
the twentieth century saw them ameliorating their material 
conditions. As they were very keen on sending tffeir 
children to school the appearance of an Indo Mauritian 
intellectual class became an accomplished fact. f 

In such circumstances the Indo-Mauritian community 
could no more be without any political ambition. It is 
then that a very serious charge was levelled at Indo- 
Mauritian iniellcciuals. It was aaid that they had fissl- 
parous tendencies; that they were ^Indian Nationalists.** 
The bitter criticism was meant to intimidate the rUing^ 
generation of enthusiastic Indian intellectuals. The Royal 
Commissioners who reached Port Louis on the 18th June, 
1909, took a more sympathetic view of the situation. Th^ 
were in the island for two busy monHis. Twenty nine 
meetings , were held and ninety -nine witnesses examined 
by them. They prepared a report which roads in pan : 

“One of the most difficult df the prottems vdikh 
lie before the Mauxitius Government Is ^hat ci its kma^ 
lions with the popnlation of Indian descant For about 
three-quaners of a century it l^aa been found pebble 
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lor die Colonial Government to regard die Indian as a 
stranger among a people of European civilizatioiir--a 
stranger who must indeed be protected from imposition 
and ill-treatment and seemed in the exercise of hU 
iegal rights, but who has no real claim to a voice in 
the ordering of the affairs of the Colony. From what 
we have learnt during our inquiry, we very much doubt 
whether it will be possible to continue to maintain this 
attitude. The Indian population of the Colony is 
easily governed and has, we believe, no natural incli- 
nation to assert itself in political matters so long as 
reasonable regard is paid to its desires on a few ques- 
tions to -which it not unreasonably attaches importance. 
In our opinion the fact that the first settlers in Mauri- 
tius were of French and African origin, and that as a 
consequence of the history of the island the legal 
and social system of Colony is mainly Frcncli in charac- 
ter ought not to preclude the Government from taking 
steps to relieve the Indian population from the provi- 
sidns of a system which press heavily upon them and 
are regarded by them as a real grievance. It is no 
sufficient answer to their representations to say that they 
or their ancestors came to Mauritius of their own wiU 
and must accept the cond lions in force the^e. Such an 
argument might be conclusive in the case of a small 
section of the community- such, fo- example as the 
Chinese—hul it loses its f rce when it is urged against 
the aspirations of Brit'sh Indian subjects who outnumber 
the res+ of tlie inhaHt.anis by more than two to one and 
who play so im'mrtant a part in the industrial life of 
the community.” 

So it was idle to make much ado about the ^Manger 
of Indian Nationalism.” It was however .reserved for the 
new generation of Inuo-Maurltian politicians to point out 
that the charge could not hold water. Hon. Bissoondoyal, 
a promising young politician, has taught by example that 
every patriotic Indi'^-Mauritian is a Mauritian first. No 
less a world-figure than Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had 
been perplexed as regards the question of nationality. And 
it was about Mauritius that he was mostly concerned. 
Speaking in March, 1947, the Pandit said : 

‘There is another difficulty. As soon as India is 
completely idependent the question of nationality has 
to be considered. Is an Indian in Mauritius to call 
himself an Indian national or a Mauritius national? 
That will be for him to choose. Many of the Indians 
have lived there ftir three or four generations, for a 
hundred years or more. They do not even know India: 
they have never been to India. 

That is a question for the future. But this ques- 
tion of nationality is in a sense coming up now. Hon'ble 
members should remember that Indians from Burma, 
Ceylon, Mauritius. Fiji and elsewhere have still not 
got out of the habit of thinking in terms of their 
common nationality, which is connected by the some- 
what unfiirtunate expression 'British Subject.*” 

The New Council, composed of a majority of non- 
whites, ran the risk ^f being split up into two groups. 
Indian eommunalists would not shed their communalism. 

In the meantime some momentous events occuried 
whidi proved to be blessings in disguise. Hon. Bissoon- 
doyal was named by the retiring Governor, Sir Mackenzie 
Kennedy, and Hon. Dr. MiHien, the leader of the coloured 
population, sentenced to fifteen days** imprisonment. The 
doOtot was cheered both by the coloured people and Indo- 
Atetnitiana. The two major communities began to present 


a united front on that day. In the hour of danger iho 
leaders of both the commuiuties sank their differences. 
The two important communities seemed to say to each 
other; ‘Let us cry quits.* There was no love lost between 
them even m the days Elmour Hitie was editor of Le 
vrai Progres Colonial, The editor to whom allusions 
a-e frequently made even in Dr. Millien’s VOeuvre^ 
wrote to the Royal Commissioner, referred to above, a 
lengthy letter in which he said inter tdia ; 

“What should be done, in the true interests of 
the Colony, ia to compel the indentured labourers, 
whose time of service has expired, either to renew 
their cuniract or to return to India.” 

From the time Hon. S. Bissoondoyal had been named 
only to be re admitted into the Council two weeks later, 
down to the day cn which Dr. Miliien was convicted, 
many mass meetings had been held. The leaders of both 



The building in the background is the Port Louis 
Museum that houses the biggest library in 
Mauritius 


the communities would address the people from the 
same platform. On ihe 5th of December, 1948, Hon. S. 
Bisso'indoyal had the pleasant surprise of seeing 20,000 
Mauritians hearing his speech at the Comipany’s Garden, 
Port Louis, when^ only 600 persons were bidding the 
Governor farewell! To the young Indo-Mauritian leader 
goes the credit cf having spoken to the largest number 
of coloured people that have ever attended a political 
meeting. His fearlessness, wide sympathies and healthy 
Mauritianism led the coloured people to admit him, so to 
8a>, into the free-masonry of their community. 

At that monster meeting he took up his favourite 
cry. He had been touring the country for the last two 
years and explaining why the time is ripe for a Royal 
Commission to be solicited. A)t first the leaders wore 
lukewarm. The country-wide campaign convinced the 
people that Mr. Bissoondoyal was a realist who knew 
beforehand what the country wanted. speeches in 
the Council are a source of inspiration. ^ ^ 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1872, Its 
recommendations led to the abolition of many iniquitmts 
laws that were anti-Indian through and through. A second 
Royal Commission was appointed in 1909. Forty 
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constitute a long peiriod in the political liftrof a country. 
If tliid year the Council invites the appointment of a 
Commission^ as it did forty years ago, the people of Mauri- 
tius will have every reason to be grateful to the members 
they have elected at the general elections. Teamwork 
has become a possibility. All have been rijuscd to cease- 
less activity. The d*^s!re of all today is to live, move and 
have their being in freedom. Tlic ve'y mention of a 
Press Bill that aims at muzzling the pi css has upset the 


elected members* of the Council.. The IMy Exprw ha* 
asked Dr. Millien to supply information about the on* 
ela light on the press. Only the other day Monsieur Andre 
Blanchet, the well-known literary figure who represents 
the Parisian daily Le Monde, had a long interview with 
Professor B. Bissoondoyal and his brother. Journalists 
in England, France and in India have a feeling that 
Mau-itlan politics arc reaching the turning-point. 

Mauritiut 
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HISTORIC BLAIR HOUSE— AMERICA’S GUEST HOUSE 

By JACKIE MARTIN 

A distingniahed and g acious old mansion, rich in the official residence of the President of the United States, 
beat of Aimcrlca's native traditions, serves as official sheltered and entertained Kings, Presidents, and 

Washington guest-h ijuse for im;jorlani vjmio from forrign Prime Ministers, official guests of the Presidonl and of 
lands. To many of them, it gives their first impression Department of State. The While House itself has 



lilutrance lo Bbiir House which is across the 
street from the White House 


of a United States of America that has dignity, warmth, 
and friendliness. This is Blair House, bought by the 
United States .Government in 1942, so that the Depart- 
ment of State could better carry out its vital assignment 
of fostering good relations with other nations. During 
the recent war, and (luring the troubled times of so- 
c^Uod peace since, it has played a strategic role in fur- 
thering our friendships with our neighbirs around the 
world. • 

Situated 'OU ' Pennsylvania Avenue, across the street 
and, a hloJHs to, .the .west ol the White Iloiisr America’s 



View through the back drawing-room to the 
garden of Blair House 

limited accommodations for such distinguished visitors, 
and, according to custom, even the most important of 
them, such as Their Majesties, the King and Queen of 
England, stay, st most, for a few days in the president’s 
home. 

For a good many years the State Department had 
desired such an establishment. The costliness and cold- 
ness of hotel entertainment was pointed out as a bad 
substitute for the friendliness of the real America, The 
house wus purchased from the ,Blair Estate with' !ta 
almost priceless furnishings intact. Later, in 1944, the 
adjoining Blair-Lee House also became United Statop 
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Covernmeat property. The Governnient *had ilie good 
fortune well of being able to persuade the woman who 



Upatairs library of Blair House 
for 24 years had served Major and 
Mrs, Gist Blair as housekeeper-mana- 
ger to remain as manager and custo- 
dian of the treasures. Mrs. Victoria 
Geaney knew the traditions of the 
house, extending over a century of 
association with the men and women 
who had built the nation, bhc knew 
good food; how and where to buy it, 
and how it should be served; she knew 
where to get* good servants and through 
long experience in ananging for the 
entertainment of both Washington and 
international society, she knew proto- 
col. 

In spite of its historical significance, 

Blair House has escaped huving the 
air of a museum. From the outside it 
looks comfortable and lived in, a dig- 
nified four-story mansion with pale 
yellow, stucco walls trimmed in white. 

Architecturally it belongs to no one 
particular period. It was built about 
1824 as a square, two-story brick 
building by Surgeon General Joseph 
Lovell. fVancis Preston Blair, who came from Kentucky to 
Washington, D, C., to found a newspaper, the Washington 
Globe, at the request of President Andrew Jackson, 
bought the house after Lovell’s death. Blair add^d one 
story, and his son had a fourth built on. 

Blair House has drawing rooms that stretch its full 
leng^ a large panelled dining room and a second'floor 
library, as wide a^ the buildings that overlooks the rear 


garden and the stable that is now a four-car garage, 
Bed-rooms and sitting rooms are on the upper floors. 

The house is furnished with 
American antiques, mahogany tables, 
tapestried chairs, long gilt mirrors, 
Aubusson mgs, four poster beds, crys- 
tal chandeliers. On the walls hang 
rare cartoons picturing incidents in 
American life (186164), Currier and 
Ivfs jirints. poilrails of Americans in 
powdeied wigs and rugs/ paintings 
of several l]ni‘.cd States Presidents. 
Lowestoft china and antique silver are 
used in the dining ro^m. In these 
diverse furnishings of the mansion, 
lollected by various Blairs, are re- 
eordeil 100 years of American history. 

During the first year of its new 
I ole Blair House entertained such 
world figures as President Prado of 
Peru- Foreign Commissar V, M. 
Molotov of the C.S S.R., King George 
of (Greece, King Peter of Yugoslavia, 
P'rime Minister Peter Fraser of New 
Zealand, President-elect Dr. Alfonso 
Lopez of Colomb a, President Carlos 
Anoye deel Rio of Ecuador, President 



The rod bed-room- of Blair House 
Fulgencia Batista of Cuba, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
cf Ver!f*r.ucla, Dr. C. Parra Pe:cz, and the Pfime Minister 
of Poland, General Wladyslaw Sikorski. Since time 
the list of distinguished guests has gone on growing 
until it is now past half hundred. All of them have 
taken away with them a better understanding of the 
United States because of their brief residence in the 
official mansion. — From Th^ Christian Science Monitor, 


HIE T. B, SANAtORIUM, BHOWAtt 


By YASHPAL JAIN, b.a., bub. 


Of all the tuberculosis hospitals in India, (tie Bhowali 
Sanatorium is the best known, perhaps because it is the 
oldest and most popular. It was in this sanatorium, that 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose was kept in 1932 for treats 
ment and rest, and later Srimati Kamala Nehru, the dearly 
loved wife of our great Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, lived for some time while she was a T.B. patient. 
1, too. had heard the name of this sanatorium, but had 



A general view of the sanatorium 

never dreamt that it would be my painful duty to take 
someday a dear and near one to that dreaded place. 
Two and a half months’ treatment in the Hospital at 
Agra proving of little avails the doctors advised that my 
wife be taken to some hilly sanatorium. We felt rather 
upset as the people had painted a very grim picture of 
sanatoria; but there seemed to be no help. Kasauli, 
Jubbar», Kau, Panchgani and other places were suggested, 
but our choice ultimately fell on Bhowali. 

# Bhowali anD vts shuation 

The way to Bhowali is via Kathgodam, tlie terminus 
of the O.T. Railway or the preceding station Haldwani. 
Most of the people prefer to detrain at Haldwani as they 
can catch the huaes*to Bhowali, Nainital, Almorah and 
other places eatlier from this station, Kathgodam is not 


very high, only about 1900 ft. above sea-level. In fact, 
the hills commence from there, although the impercep- 
t.'ble ascent starts from Lalkua, fourteen miles this side 
of Kathgodam, wherefrom an additional engine is attach- 
ed to pull the train to the terminal station. It was on 
one February noon with cold wind blowing that I got 
down at Haldwani station with a friend of mine. Imme- 
diately we got a bus and reached the Bhowali sanato- 



A view of snow-clad Himalayas as 
seen from the sanatorium 

lium at about 1 p.m., it being only twenty-two miles 
from Kathgodam. After making necessary arrangements 
I shifted my wife to the sanatorium. Since then I have 
been visiting Bhowali and its neighbouring places quite 
frequently. 

The way to Bhowali is beautiful and attractive. The 
zigzag way, high mountains, dense forests, pleasant 
springs and the blue horizon which seem to be touching 
the distant hillocks, drive away all worries and anxieties 
of burdened life from our mind. Il seems as if Nature 
has bestowed her great and liberal gift ' there to rejuve- 
nate the weary heart of travellers. Pine and Deodtxr 
forests commence from nearly two miles this side of 
Bhowali. although these health-giving trees are found 
scattered hither and thither all over the area. 

Bhowali’s situation is very central. Nainital, Bhlm- 
tal and Sat-tal are about four to six miles distant, while 
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« 

Tal b a6v«t& tnil^. As tlie name aigulfiies ^ stfmllx^mn gato, on ^teh is viitton in faioa4 
iho hat tid or lake has nloo comars and according to Oevnagan ekamcters Sarketn Kshaya w^rogyoS'kfitmy 
a local superiitition anybody who sees all its nine corners wdi (Goveradneftt T.B. Banatorium, Bhowili) . As a 
in one glance becomes a prince or dies instantaneously matter of fact, from its very inception till provincialised* 



A general view of the sanatorium, the central The flowery garaen of the sanatorium 

building being the Recreation Hall it -was railed the King Edward VII Hanatoriam, aa it was 

At Sat tal 18 the Ashram of Rev Stanriy Jones, who is named to perpetuate the memory of that King It is 
a great admirer of Mahatma Gandhi and whose recent said that some farsighted people realising the grave dan 
publication Mahatma Gandhi An Interpretation has grrs ol the last growing tuberculosis menace, made efforts 
attracted much attention in India and abioad A few to esublish an all India sanatorium at some suitable hill 
intellectual families also reside there On the way from station The then Nawab of Rampur, who and whose 
P h i" t*»l to Nokuchia Tal is seen Silauti, the birth-place entire family had unfortunately fallen a victim to this 
of U P’s distinguished Ftemier Pt Govind Ballabh Pant disease, was much impressed by this philanthropic Idea 
Ranikhet Cantonment is 25 miles from Bhowali and Al- “"d decided to donate a large sum of money for this 
morah sixty The whole way up to Alniorah ts very ___________ _______ ____ 
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above ia the poet and tdegr^ (^ce and nuraea* ^put- 
tera, beyond which on the lelt are inale warda and on< 
the tight female wards. Alnratigeinenta lor men and wmnen 
are, separate. On the uppermoat hlHook are the oQce» 
diapensary, operation-theatre^ tecreation hall and the 
guest- house. In front of the office ia a amaU fountain 
in which fishes of different colours ate seen playing, A 
small garden and a play-ground lend a beautiftil front to 
f the Medical officers’ bungalow. Near-about the patients^ 
wards are the residential quarters of the doctors, compoun* 
ders, sisters and other sanatorium staflF. , The Medical 
Superintendent’s residence, is about half a mile from the^ 
sanatorium office, and in the neighbouring quarters some 
of the medical officers, clerks and menial staff reside. ^ 


At Nokuchia Tal ; <1) Yashpal Jain (writer), 

(2) Br. Singh, (3) D. N. Kesarbani, Medical 
Superintendent, (4) Father of Smetacek (a 
Sudetan German) 

formed. A survey of various hill>stations was made with 
a view to choose the venue of the sanatorium. the 
facilities for the establishment of a sanatorium wore not 
available at any one place, but the final choice fell on 
Bhowali^ wliere tlie sanatorium was established in 1912 
with 60 beds. Unlike Nainital and Bhimtal, Sat-tal or 
Nokuchia Tal, there is no lake here, but the pine and 
Deodar forest, the climate and some other things were 
important factors in its favour. 

Sanatorium Buildings and Wards 
The gateway to Bhowali is only 5700 ft. above sea- 
level, but the sanatorium buildings are at a height of 



f rum : ^ thd co^try participated. An 

ffoentiid and repruseiKtalive committee of which welhknown 
leaden Iffce Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mchmi 
Makriya, Sir Sundarla) and others were members^ was 




Patiflitk of the sanatorium gather together on 
special occasions 

a^ut 6000 ft. On either side of the gate are two 
iWulm, the light one leading to the police ward under 
the miiervi^n of Dr. U. N.«^ Malhotra, the left one 
leading to the main hospital and its male and female 
wi^rds. Na^ the main entrsuce is a small shade in 
Whidh 'W'hile waiting for a dmidi. There 

is also a reftdmuse caHed Joskp^Vishram^riha, Near the 
shade is a groea*$ sh^p serving the sanatorium. A little 

' i ’ . 


The new Police Ward, a double-stoned 
building with 32 beds 

From the financial point of view the patients in the 
sanatorium are divided into these categories; Special, 
B, C, D, and F. On the female side there is no D class. 
For special Rs. 140|- per month is charged for board- 
ing, lodging and treatment. For B and C Rs. 48 and 
Rs. 19(3|- are charged respectively for rent. The patients 
have lo pay extra for their meals. Class E is rent- 
free while F is like a general ward in which no charges 
are made for boarding or lodging. The huHdings* 
are of two types, (a) in the form of blocks, each 
block having independent accommodation for sht to 
twelve patients, (b) separate cottages, each cottage with 
two rooms for two patients, each having a separate 
kitchen, bathroom and lavatory. In addition to dieie, 
there are military Red Cross ward atid PhRce wird, 

The sanatorium runs for the convenleilsi^' ot k$ in- 
mates two kitchens, general and special; , hot most of 
patients prefer to make their own arrangements. 

SANAtCHUUM .Stasw 

The sanatorium is run under the supervision dl Ur. 
Dharmananda Kesarbani, Chief Medical $opeidntnn#nt 
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^ A T.B. $i»fici«Iiit. StiiiiKl (liA flervkes lie# a 
pAth^ tale. HU wife died of tubercalofie* On that 
occaMon he decided to dedicate hie life to fight 
agdiut the ecourge of T.B. He went to Gemany and 
other countries, studied and worked for about ten years 
and specialised himself in the diseases of chest and 
brain. He was a lecturer in the Unrversity of Munich 
(Germany) and was iw charge of the T.B. ward of the 
University Hospital before he joined this sanatonuni about 
two years back. During this short period lie has 

performed some rare operations which weie never per- 
formed before. He has done thoracoplasty successfully in 
a number of cases. His colleagues and assistants, Dr. 
H. S. Saxcna, Dr. S. P Nagrath, Dr O. P. Mital, 
Dr. K. N. Tandon, Di U N Malhntra and Dr. R. 

Prasad, who all have specialized in phthisiology, make 

an able and hardworking team To work devotedly in 

an atmosphere, where people are afiaid to go for the 
simple reason that they might catch infection, is a mattei 
of no small credit and il is, therefore, difficult to 
measure the value of the services of the doctors, nurses 
and other staff members who are serving the sanatorium 
at no enviable salary. 



Thoracoplasty is being performed The chest is open 


Astounding Fact 

The sanatorium has now been provincialised by the 

U. P. Government and much improvement has since then 
been made due to the incessant efforts of the Medical 

• Superintendent and his colleagues. A new Xray plant 
has been installed with high voltage and the whole sanar 
toriuffl has been recently electrified at a cost of about 
two lakhs of rupees. It is hoped that with the electri- 
fication, it would lead to better treatment of patients and 
the Government would provide it with up^ to-date equip- 
ment without, delay. The Switch-on ceremony was per- 
formed by the Governor of U.P., Shri H P. Modi, who 
also inaugurated the new police ward. Ever since its 
provinckil^timi the sanatorium has been visited by 
Acharya Xvipalani, Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister, 
Centnd Oovmmnnt, Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, FVemier, 

V. F.f, Sini Samptiraiiaiiaxid and Shri B. G. Gupta, U.F*s 
Rlitoydiim and Health Ministers respec^vdy and a nnmi- 


her ol other notod leaders and lugh officers. The stUa* 
torium has at present accommodation for 2 QQ indoec 
patients. Every year all the beds m the male as wdl 
as female wards are full by March, but the rush uf 



H E the Governor shaking hands with the 
doctors and other medical staff of the sanatorium 


IMtientb for admisBion continues Hundreds of patients 
gu back disappointed, failing to get admission. Tliere is 
always a long list of applicants waiting for their chances. 
Gethia Bhumiadhar. Bhowali town, Bhimtal and other 
places near about the sanatorium also furnish acconime- 
dation to quite a large number of patients and yet a 
lot of them find themselves left to their fate. And out 
of about two millions and a half ol infected people, how 
many can afford to leach a sanatorium! Expenses of board- 
ing. lodging and treatment are so high that only well- 
to do people can take an advantage of the sanatorium 
treatment Relatives of many patients told me that they 
had become paupers due to the expensive treatment. 
There were tears and helpless ness in their eyes. One 
old mother, whose only son had been there in the 
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The Medical Supermteudeut shaking haDhds with 
the Oovemor of U. P. 

Bhowali sanatorium for the last four years broke down 
to sobs as she spoke. My heafrt goes out When TtlidiA 
of the sad plight of these pe<q(>le, We hgvo l|o*W WO91 
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ind^l»eiidetic«, » our own ond tiw !l^ 

ponvibility lor Hio life and death 6f thirty-five en^os of 
l»eo|)le ia« therolora^ ours. Our Deputy Prime Minister 
Sardar VoEaUbidiai Patel laying down the foundation- 



The patients salute the flag on Independence Day 


Slone of the T.B. Research institution at the Delhi 
University last year, revealed the astounding fact that 
there was un arrangement for only 8000 tuberculosis 
patients in Government hospitals, while there was need 
for 25 lakhs. These figures are not imaginary. Who 
doos not know, how rapidly tuberculosis is increasing in 
our country? The Health Minister of the Central Govern- 
menty Rajkumari Amrit Kaur remarked the other day 

r< : ' *. ’•f 
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Hop'bk C. B. Gupta, Food and Health Minister 
^ the United Provinces in the centre 

that in ouf oottodry on an average one person died of 
r.B.,, per miitiite. The Govemi^nt nmst concentrate 
ully ihia hH^tnport^t prohlem. They diodd start 
' -m and eig^aiid those already eiisttng and 
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inake die tfeatmont so cheap tlmt even a edmmon nim. 
eddd derive baiedt from die facilities o£ sanatcrittm 
treatment. The other day there appeared in one c| cin^ 
pdpular Hindi dailes a photograph of a lesourceless 7*B* 
patient lying on a cot under a tree with his grief* 
stricken wife sitting by him. In their helpleSs eyes on« 
could perceive the eyes of twenty-five lakhs of T.B. 
patients looking for succour from odr Government and 
national leaders. To save them and the coming genera- 
tion from this devastating disease is the foremost duty 
of the present Government, the national leaders and the 
well-to-do citizens. 

T.B. Relief Work done Abroad 

In India very little has been done to check the pro- 
gress of the disease as compared to the other countries 
of the world. In the United States of America a committee 



‘C’ class female ward 


was established in 1904 with a view to (1) maintain cch- 
ordination among all the health-organisations, (2) pro- 
mote co-operation among the T.B. specialists^ (3) disse- 
minate educative information about T. B. among grown^ 
up people, (4) take specidl care of the children, (5) 
educate teachers to train their boys about, checking the 
spread of disease, (6) raise voluntary subscriptions, (7) 
publish journals, b^oks, pamphlets, preparing films, etc., 
(8) encourage investigations of T.B. in all its compli-, 
cations, (9) train the right type of personnel to tackle 
the disease, and finally (10) cater to the needs and 
requirements of T.B. sanatoria in general. 

Aa a result of the efforts of this committee the annual^ 
death-rate from T.B. was brought down from 202- in 
1900 to 55 in 1935 for every lakh of population. In New 
York for every lakh of people 60 persons died of T.B. 
in 1935 as compared to 211 deaths in 1910. 

It is a creditable thing indeed that in 1928 this cbm- 
mittee had 1434 branches of its activitieo; the number 
of bulletins, magazines,) etc., on T.B. was 400; T17 
tors were taking specialised training in T.B.; €18 sana^ 
toria had been established, total beds being BOjjOOO. Be- 
sides, for children of w^ ocmatitution 03 T’^ventoi^hititi^ 
with a capacity of SOOl beds were in exkficsitm. 8071 
T.B. dispensaries wCre opened. Tim were 3115, sr^sd 
nurses lor T.B. apd ihe health of 20 Idcbs of ofaJkfeen 
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Ik$d been enemined. In Additien te &ouiMmdi el 
idr^ acWIb were functioiiing and *eummer cunps* 
for border-liDe caAee urete started* 

England, Scotland and Breland have not been lagging 
behind in this respect. In 1997 the total number of 
sanatoria in British isles were B31 (with *37023 beds)y 
besides 527 T.B. dispensaries. In 1937 the death-roll 
from T.B. in great Britain came down to 25761 (pulmo- 
nary) and 5431 (other types) as compared to 70uJ79 
deaths in 1896. • 

In 1937 for every lakh of population in England and 
Wales T.B. was responsible only for 70 deaths as com- 
pared to 354 in 1871, while Scotland recorded 74 deaths 
against 373 for the same period. 

Italy has given top priority to tackling the problem 
of T.B. She has introduced compulsory insurance in 
cases of T.B. patients and more than 50 pei cent patientr 
get free treatment, their dependents getting sustenance 
alli wances. During five years from 1929 to 1933 Italy 
spent a sum of Rs. 26 crores on prevention of T.B. 
There are more than 800 sanatoria and dispensaries in 
Italy, with a capacity of 40,000 beds. Death-rate per 
lakh came down fiom 186 in 1900 to 89 in 1935. 

In Germany, foi every lakh death-iatc from T.B. came 
down from 225 in 1900 to 73i in 1935; in France 
from 242 in 1915 to 151 in 1934; in Denmark from 
210 in 1915 lo 106 in 1935; in Sweden from 203 in 
1915 lo 94 in 1935. 

France had 71,632 beds in 1934 for a total population 
of 4 crores and 20 lakhs; England had about 40,000 beds 
for 3 crores 70 lakhs, while in India we have only about 
8000 beds for a population of 35 crores! 

While death-rate in England by T.B. has gone down 
by 40 per cent, ht Calcutta it has gone up to 70 per cent 
Social anp Economic Factors 
Looking at these figures we can easily imagine how 
• much yet has to be done in our country. Social and 
economic factors play an important part in spreading 
T. B. Famines, malnutrition, overcrowding of population 
in urban areas have been shown to account for the 
increase in the incidence of the disease. 

Duty of the Government 
It is, ther^ore, essential to raise the general standard 


of pm^le and tP provide them with good houriag 
mddation. As a prophylactic measure in one or two 
provinces of India tha B.C.O. vaccination has been 
started, but as the first step to check the spread of the 
disease, it is most essential to isolate the patients from 
their families and bring them in suitable environments 
and to treat them further at last on humanitarian grounds. 
The Government has to take preventive as wdl as curative 
measures. Tuberculosis has been described by Bunyan 
as ‘Captain of men of death’ and it is absolutely true in 
the case of India^ where no or little value is attached to 
human lives. No, things must change now and the 
Government must rise to the occasion. 



Hon’blp Govind Ballav Pant paying a visit to 
the sanatorium 


There is no dearth of suitable places in our country. 
We have hundreds of places on ihe hills as well as plains 
where new sanatoria could be built. The only thing 
needed is the pointed attention of the Government and of 
duly qualified medical men fired by missionary spirit and 
service of the suffering humanity. It is obvious that one 
Bhowali, one Kasauli, one Madanapalle or Miraj cannot 
fulfil our great need in this respect. To save lakhs of 
our countrymen from untimely and preventable deaths, 
we have to establish hundreds of Bhowalies at present 
and in future create such healthy living conditions that 
not even one Bhowali be required. That, indeed, will 
be a red-letter day for us, our country and humanity. 
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ikAm interveatiomam in the iield of industriea and 
ooonomic development is not altogether new. Every- 
where the State from the early days has been interfering 
how had then in an indirect manner with the economic 
activities of the country. Interference in the early days 
was intended to bring about the functioning of the 
{business units in an orderly manner and this was 
achieved by passing legislative measures of a general 
nature, such as the Companies Act, Partnership Act, and 
Factories Act, under which hrms and jointstock com- 
panies operate and function! The State also began to 
interfere so as to afford protection to the weaker 
sections of the community by passing socio-economic 
measures, such as minimum wage legislation. It has 
further been realised that the State cannot feel con- 
tented by simply protecting the country from internal 
disorders and external aggression but it must also make 
the country economically strong, the external manifes- 
tation of which lies in increasing the national income 
and its equitable distribution among the various sections 
of the community as reflected in the higher standard 
of living of its members. This can be achieved by an 
y 11-round increase in production by systematic planning 
both in the field of industry and agriculture. 

State to Plan 

But a systematic economic development of any 
region or country demands the presence of a central 
organisation to plan and co-ordinate the activities of 
various industrial and commercial units operating 
within that region. An all-round economic development 
cannot be achieved by allowing a business unit to work 
in its own way. Planning implies co-ordinated progrees 
on all fronts simultaneously and so every sector must 
be properly organised, closely harmonised and dove- 
tailed, and effectively controlled us an integral part of 
the plan. Therefore, the tendency everywhere is for the 
State to assume that role. It is said that the most 
effective degree of such control would be attained only 
if the whole field of production and distribution is under 
the direct ownership and management of the State, 
whether directly as government enterprise or under some 
specially created statutory bodies. This has compelled 
the State to take an active part in the industrial 
development of the country. In some countries the cry 
is for complete nationalisatioxv of industries, if not all, 
at least of certain basic and key industries. In some 
countries the cty is for State ownership and manage- 
'OUient, in others for State control and in some others the 
tendency is for the State enterprise to be operated 
through public coipprationil. It may be mentioned here 
that the Government of India recently (2Srd March) 
introduced a hill to provide for the development, 
regulation and control of twenty-five groups of indus- 
tries with the <d>ject of provjSing the Central Govern- 
ment with the meaxui of implementing their mdustrial 
policy announced in jiipril last year. 

Before jfoxag into the merits and demerits of these 


various methods it may be said that; the various methods 
are merely means to an end and not an end in them- 
selves, the end being planned progress on all fronts. 
The method* or methods to be applied to achieve the 
end must not be based on mere ideolos^cal grounds. 
No one method can be preferred to the rest without 
any reference to the time or place or the stage of 
economic development of the country for which the 
system is being advocated. 

Nationausation — ^Wht 

Nationalisation implies State ownership, and State 
management of industries. Positive reasons given by 
the protagonists of nationalisation have been aptly 
summarised by Prof. K. T. Shah in his note subfhitted 
as a member of the Advisory Planning Board of the 
Government of India.^ 

(a) Under nationalised ownership and manage- 
ment there would be better co-ordination and 
greater economy in worki^ the industries ; 

(b) The distribution or diffusion of all industries 
throughout the country so as to facilitate the 
fullest employment of local labour and utilisa- 
tion of local material resources of every region 
will he very much easier and more real ; 

(r) The surjdus profits from such nationalised 
enterprise will be available for the use of 
public treasury and so provide ever-expanding 
financial resources which tax resources cannot 
provide ; 

(d) The operation of nationalised Industries, 
Servi(‘es or Utilities will be primarily to 
render service or assistance to the national 
economy as a whole, and not for making 
profit for the owner, as would inevitably be 
' the case under private entenprise ; 

(o) Only under socialised* procfuction will the 
fullest possible employment to all adult 

workers, in accordance with the aptitude and 
training of each, be secured. 

A few of these arguments call for some comment. 
It is no doubt true that if the whole field of production 
and distribution is under direct ownership and manage- 
ment of the State there is the greater possibility of a 
better co-ordination in the working of the industries 
but the question of greater economy in working the 
industries under State management is , questioned by 
many. Many feel that the standard of efficiency in 
nationalised undertaking is very low. The greatest 
danger attendant upon nationalisation of industries lies 
in the political and popular pressure to which it may 
be subject to. Very often, political and popular agita- 
tions of some kind or other are likely to undermine the 
efl&ciency and financial stability of the undertaking. 

A nationalised undertaking is suppe^ to be lack- 
ing in incentive and initiative due to the fact that those 
who are responsible for the management of the institu- 
tion have no direct financial interest in the success of 
the undertaking ; they manage a property which is not 

1. Page 47 of tho Roport. 
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their own, for profit which la not their own. No doubt 
factors like patriotic sentiment, the desire to serve the 
country, the desire to earn recognition and the glory 
of inventions may inspire only a few to do their best. 
A direct financial interest does not only act as an 
incentive to people in general to do their best but also 
acts as a brake upon any tendency towards eztrar 
vaganoe and recklessness. It both encourages and res- 
trfifins men in their business transactions and enables 
them to manage their business in such a way that their 
efforts neither run in grooves nor are characterised by' 
speculation and rashness. 

As regards (c) and (d) it may be pointed out that 
rhey are to some extent contradictory. If nationalisation 
is advocated for augmenting the revenue of the State, 
die question of ‘priority of service over profit’ is likely 
to be relegated to the background and the consumers’ 
interest is not likely to be protected in a way better 
than the same is protected under competitive capital- 
istic system of economy. Also the question of making 
profit is dependent upon the efficiency with which the 
nationalised institution will be managed. It may be 
pointed out here that the cost of maintenance of 
Government-owned collieries is higher and production 
less compared with privately owned collieries. This ha*’ 
been revealed by the Hon’ble Member concerned of the 
Government in the Uominion Parliament recently. 

Moreover, if the object is to augment the revenues 
of the Htato it may even be better achieved by intro- 
ducing direct progressive* taxation on the income of the 
institution when managed by private bodies. In case 
of undertakings, such as railways, electricity, tramways, 
gas, where direct competition is not desirable and the 
institution has to be run as a monopoly concern the 
above object might be better achieved by selling the 
concession or by requiring the monopolist to pay a 
portion of the surplus revenue or by taxing the mono- 
'Polist instead of State managing the monopoly. 

Before nationalising any industry, the State must 
also find out its capacity to manage the industry which 
depends on the availability of trained personnel as well 
as its capacity to undertake the financial responsibilities 
it involves. These two important factors may necessitate 
a state to proceed slowly and cautiously in the matter 
of nationalising its industries. It may be worth quoting 
^ere the opinion expressed in this connection by the 
“Advisory Board on the Principles for the Control of 
Public Utility Electric Supply Finance.” The Board 
says : 

“Some Provincial Governments while accept- 
ing the ultimate nationalisation of electricity 
supply within their territories as a goal, have at 
present neither the necessary organisation nor, 
adequate financial and technical resources to take 
^ electrification schemes on a large scale .... 
Certain Provincial Governments would appear to 
prefer to utilise their limited financial resources to 
the carrying out of new development projects 
rather than for the acquisition of existing licences.'”* 


But there are others who feel the need lor 
liquidating 

*‘tho exifltinjj private enterprise in every consider- 
able field of economic development and bring 
all efforts, which are part of an all-round plan 
of nationd development under public ownership, 
control and management. The liquidation may be 
effected by expropriation pure and simple or 
acquisition by ordinary process of law with or with- 
out such compensation as may be deemed just and 
appropriate.”* 

8uch a radical measure will have serious repercussions 
for the field of industrial development. Exportation, 
pure and simple, is bound to retard the formation and 
growth of capital within the country. Investment tends 
to be shy. Greater attention must be paid to these 
proiblems in countries which are industrially backward. 

Some people argue that, under public ownership 
and management, conditions of labour would improve, 
the idea being that the State is a better employer than 
private bodies. But this cannot always be considered 
liu(». Moreover, ameliorative measures for improving 
the conditions of workers or other employees in an 
industrial undertaking may be taken by the State 
v/ithout the State becoming the employer. 

It is also argued that the State can borrow money 
under more advantageous terms than private bodies, 
with the result of easy finance for the development of 
industries. But it should be remembered that the 
functions of any authority or institution must be 
determined by clearly established principles and not 
according to the price at which it can borrow money. 

In view of the various considerations involved in 
nationalising industries, a complete nationalisation of 
all the. industries of the country at one stretch cannot 
be advocated. Nor has this been done in any other 
country except in the U.S.S.R. But the example of 
Russia cannot be considered a very strong ground for 
an all-embracing scheme of nationalisation of industries 
in our country or in any other country. It may be 
pointed out that private^enterprise is quite successful 
in America just as public ownership and management 
is in the U.S.S.R. Moreover, the succes.s of an all- 
embracing nationalisation of the productive under- 
takings in Russia has 'been the result of many special 
circumstances, the most important being the political 
ideology to which many a state may not agree. 

* Case of Public Utilities 

However, public utility undertakings present a far 
stronger case for public ownership and management 
than other industries since these are engaged in the 
supply of basic needs and indispensable products and 
touch the social, economic and political life of the 
community at many points. Being provided with mono- 
poly power, public utilities, if left to themselves, are 
likely to exploit the public. This is Vk)re so with 
regard to water and gas though the possibility with 
regard to gas is much dess. The case of tramways is 
a bit different due to the presence of indirect oompe- 
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tition. Moreover^ if good oervice for reasonable fare is 
not provided, people might prefer to walk. The case 
of electricity is -more akin to that of tramways due to 
the presence of indirect competition and the demand 
being somewhat elastic. In spite of the presence^ in- 
direct competition both in the case of tramways 
and electricity the interests of consumers may not be 
well served. A tramway company, if left free, might 
provide service for that part of tlie city which will 
be most j>rofitablo for it. Similarly, the electricity 
company would limit ilsclf to selling current in the 
densely populated part of the area it serves so as to 
keep the distributing cost as low as possible. Besides, 
although competition tends to modify prices and keep 
them within reasonable limits it may not always be 
strong enough to do so actually. 

Hence for the reasons mentioned above it will not 
be desirable to leave a public utility undertaking 
entirely free. Either theie miust be some degree of 
control over the monopolist or the undertaking must 
be nationalised or munici])aliscd. 

Various methods of control are generally adoi)t<'<l. 
Some people suggest eonl-rol over these undertakings 
by the nuinicipali ty participating in the management 
of the undertaking either bj^ holding a controlling 
interest or without having such interest. Control is 
also exercised by controlling the price to be charged 
by fixifig the maximum selling price or by sliding scale 
method, dividend to be declared, quality of product, 
pressure to be maintained. According to many, ttie 
method of control does not always prove satisfactory 
due to the difficulty of drafting a lease entirely satis- 
factoiy to both the parlies. Moreover, the more the 
number of public utility undertakings managed by 
private bodies the more the interference with public 
amenities. The presence of these difficulties makes 
out a -case for imunicipalisation of public utility under- 
takings. 

Even then there can be no general rule on the 
subject of public ownership "and management of these 
undertakings. Each must be considered on its own 
merits. However considerations of public health and 
general welfare strengthen to a great extent the move- 
ment in favour of municipalisation of undertaking sup- 
plying water and to a lesser extent gas, tramways and 
electricity undertakings. 

Govbbnmbnt’s Attitude 

Since the attainment of independence, the Govern- 
ment of India has been taking a more active interest 
in the development of our industries and in this 
connection the question of nationalisation has come 
to the forefront, Even as early as 1^45, the Govern- 
ment of India prepared a list of basic industries’ of • 
national importance which might be nationalised, *^ to - 
vided ^equate private capital is not forthcoming and 
it is, leforded as essential in^the national interests to 
such industries/ The list included such im- 
|»m|nt induiiitries as^iron and steel, chemicals and 
d|pwi| automobiles and tractors and eleotroehemical and 
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non-ferrous me^l industries; but the preViso left the 
question of nationalisation opm* 

The Advjsoiy Planning Board appointed by the 
Government of India in October, IQi^ also dwelt at 
length on the question of nationalisation (even ihougli 
it was not wii-hin their terms of reference), Tlie Board 
felt that ; , 1 

“It is a matter which so intimately affects indus- 
trial planning that we can hardly pass it over without 
a word.’' 

Tht*y remarked : 

“We would give it therefore as our opinion that 
if at the present, juncture the State attempted to take 
into its own hands the ownership and munageiment 
of ii largo range of industries the industrial devo- 
lopiiumt of the country might not be very rapid. 
Nevertheless it seems to us that it should be our 
policy to bring under State ownership and mfinago- 
nient some at least of the basic industrie,s of the 
country and that the execution of sucli a policy 
should form part of our plans. We recommend, 
therefore, that apart from Defence Industrie.s and 
any industry or branch of any indu.stry which il 
miglil be found desirable to start as State enter- 
prise through the rt^hictance of private capital to 
iinderlako it, the nationalisation of the coal, mineral 
oils, iron and stool, motor, air and river transport 
.sliould he considered. . . . Some of us believe' that 
the best way of conducting Slate enterprise will be 
through Public Corporations.”*^ 

The Industries Conference held in New Delhi in 
December, 1947 under the Chairmanship of the Minister 
of Industries and Supply of the Government of India 
adopted a resolution indicating the industries (1) which 
should be under State ownership and management, 
(2) which may be jointly owned and managed by the 
State and (3) which are to be owned and managed by 
private enterprises. While discussing the question of 
nationalisation of industries he referred to the common 
criticism of State management being less efficient than 
private management. The Hon’ble Member said that 
“This is rather an argument really in favour of 
the State adopting the methods of private manage- 
ment and not for giving up industrial undertakings 
altogeliier. In the advanced countries of the West, 
owner-managers are rapidly yielding place to sala- 
ried Managing Directors wdio arc experts in business 
administration and industrial production. Manage- 
ment of State-owned industries by statutory corpo- 
rations may offer the correct solution.”® 

In his speech to the Annual General Meeting ol 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
Calcutta in December, 1947, the Prime Minister o: 
India declared : 

“I have little doubt that the approach will in- 
volve a large measure of socialism in regard to 
certain basic and key industries. I have little doubt 
that the tendency will be for them to be State-owned 
or at any rate to be State-controlled, whether the 
State is Central Government or Provincial Govern- 
ment or a Municipal Corporation. Normally, the 
control will be in the shape of public corporation. 
The Economic Progranume Committee of the All- 
India Congress Committee in their report submit^ 
January, 1948 recommended that new" undertakings i^^ 

5. Reporf t/f the Adviipry PUnnini. Bwrdt pp, 16-17. , 
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defence^ key ^nd public utility iudtuatnec as well as new 
undertakings whieh aredn the nature of monoplies or 
in view of the scale of operations cover the country as 
a whole or more than one province should be run on 
the basis of public ownership. 

Government's Policy— How Far Right ? 

In addition to these statements on nationalisation 
mentioned above, many a pronouncement on the sub- 
ject has been made by the members of the Govern- 
ment, which made the business community apprehen- 
sive of the Government of Indians real intentions. How-, 
over, the enunciation by the Government of India of 
its industrial policy on 6th April, 1948 sought, tp 
a groat extent, to set at rest their doubts and fears. 

No one will disagree with the government in its 
policji of completely nationalising railway transport, 
arms and ammunition, the production and control of 
atomic energy because of their vital national and 
strategic significance. It is further slated that manage- 
ment of State enti'rprisc will, as a i-ule, be tlirough the 
iricdium of public corjioratious. 

The establislinjent of new industrial undertakings, 
such as <?oal, iron and steel, aircraft manufacture, 
shipbuilding, mineral oils and manufacture of telephone, 
telegraph and wireless apparatus excluding radio- 
receiving sets and goueralion and distribution of elec- 
tric power is to Ix' exclusive ri'spoiisibility of the State. 
If necessary, the Stale will secure the co-operation of* 
I*rivate enterprise subject to such control and regu- 
lations as llie Central Gov(?rumcnt may proscribe in 
ihe development of these industries. It may be pointed 
out that tlic Government of India have decided to go 
into the business of excavating coal in partne'rsliip with 
Jiindsay Parkinson and Company, London. The com- 
pany formed by this fusion has been named the Indian 
Mining and Construction Company. In addition to this, 
Ihere are nine industrial concerns cither partly or 
wholly owned by the Government and they include the 
fertilizer factory at Sindri, the mathematical instrument 
office at Calcutta, the Hindusthan Aircraft Company in 
Bangalore, salt industries in Sambhar and other places, 
collieries, Indian Telephone industries, the P. and T. 
workshop in Calcutta and other places, the iiostal seals 
office at Aligarh and Air India International. 

The operalion of industries mentioned above by 
koth private bodies and the State siniiiltaneously will 
lead to unequal competition due to the privileges and 
prestige attached to the undertakings owned and 
managed by the State. It is better to avoid the possi- 
bility of such competition and hence it is better for tl^ 
State to combine with private bodies for establishing new 
industrial undertakings in this sector subject, to regula- 
tion and contipol of the Central Government. The 
existing undertakings in these fields will not be dis- 
turbed for a p.eriod of ten years. During this period 
they will be allowed all facilities for efficient working 
and reasonable expansion. At the end of the ten-year 
period the whole matter will be reviewed and a deci- 
sion taken in the light of circumstances obtaining at 


the time. The period of immunity given is too short 
to encourage the existing private concerns to invest 
funds for the development of their institutions, nay, it 
has made the business community nervous and appre- 
hensive of investment in these industries as all the 
industries mentioned in the group, require heavy capi 
tal outlay which pays but slowly. The period of im- 
munity ought to have been longer. 

Industries in the sectors other than the two men- 
tioned above will be open to individual, co-operative 
and private enterprise. However, a further list of 
eighteen® major industries has also been given which 
will be the subject of Central regulation and control 
as their location has been considered to be governed 
by factors of All-India import and national interest. 
The business community cannot view with equanimity 
the proposal of the Government to participate in this 
sphere also without questioning the inherent right of 
the State to acquire any industrial undertaking when- 
ever public interest requires it. It may be said that 
it would have been better to keep at least one sector 
of industrial activity completely open for private 
enterprise. 

Thus the official clarific;ation of the industrial policy 
of the cabinet as a whole has not been able completely 
to eliminate the state of uncertainty in the matter of 
nationalisation. j ; | | 

Subsequent statements of officials of the government 
have, however, referred to the great scope still avail- 
able to private enterprise and, in this connection, the 
statement imade by the Hon'ble Dr. Matthai, India’s 
Finance Minister at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Chamber of Commriro in December, 1948 de- 
serves to be quoted. He said : 

“The Government’s Industrial Policy contem- 
platf's a combination of both private and public 
enterprise in the furtherance of India’s industrial 
development ; that there is no ground for the appre- 
hension that there is less scope hereafter in the 
country for private enterprise; and the extent to 
which private enterprise will function in future will 
b(‘ determined by the logic of facts, rather than by 
considerations of policy or ideology." 

Let us hope that, in the application of the policy 
of nationalisation, ‘logic of facts’ will be the guiding 
factor. If the industry, after nationalisation, is able 
to provide products or service at a cheaper rate, if it 
can ensure greater employment with a higher standard 
of living to its employees, if it can increase produc- 
tion, and if the undertaking can be managed more effi- 
ciently on a self-supporting basis, then and then only 
the ease for public ownership and management of the 
undertaking will stand on unassailable grounds. 

6. Salt, aiitomobilt's and tractora* prime moveTa^ alectrtcal 
engineering, other heavy machinery, machine toole, heavy cbemieAU. 
fcrtiliaerc and pharmaceutical! gad drugs, electrochemical induitiiOs, 
non'ferrous metals, rubber tnaqufactutert, powpr and industri|U glenliol# 
rotton end woollen textiles, cement, sugar, paper and newsprint,, tbr 
and soa transport, mkierals and Industriea related to defence. 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNIONISM 

Bt sarathinath set, m^. 


The end of tiie second world war has unleashed new 
forces in the socio-economic pattern of modern civilisa- 
tion. It is a fact that the international thinkers have 
been in earnest to see the birth of a new order per- 
haps a little different fivm one the world faces to- 
day in the economic phase of the nations, big or small 
alike. The international trade unionism has been 
rapidly revolutionising the thought -curnmts of indus- 
trialists, social experts, policy-makers, directly or 
indirectly interested in the udvaucement of social 
forces useful to the cause of the people. The post- 
war era marks a distinct departure from the other- 
wise laisses-faire tendencies born of centralised ‘ economy 
of the past. The fundamental approach to the new 
era of international trade unionism has however been 
yot to be reoriented perhaps in curing the existing ills 
and anomalies inherent in the structure of rival 
interests, and philosophy in the sociological phase of 
the national economy to come'. Be that as it may, 
the potentialities of trade union organisations the 
world over have been tremendously upsetting the vast 
regions of existing socio-economic patterns, nationally 
or internationally, ’since the era of industrialisation. 

India 

Modern trade unionism in India, as in most other 
countries, has been the product of industrial develop- 
ment. The ('mergence of the new industrial class heralds 
a peac(*ful and orderly change-over in the socio-economic 
order. Various forces have been reconciling thojn- 
selves in shaping the trade unionism for formulating 
the workers’ gricn^ances and conducting iuduslrial dis- 
putes since the twenties. With tlu' international labour 
oi'ganisation at the end of tlie first world war, the 
trade union movement has been accelerating at a rapid 
pace and the Tradr Union Act of 1926 has given the 
legal basis of organised labour-moveinont in line with 
the evolution of political institutions. 

The phenomenal rise of the trade union as a 
poiincai force has now been ai*cepled iis a part and 
-parcel of the industrial life of the community. In 
1945-46 British India alone claimed 1,087 registered 
trade unions witii a membership 864,031 strong, of 
whi(!h the female membership was about 38,570 strong, 
percentage to total membership being 4,5. It is signi- 
ficant' that a majority of trade unions in India are 
industrial unions t.c. unions which aim to organise 
all the workers in a single industry without any dis- 
tinetion as to occupation, skill or sex. Very few unions 
are craft unions t.e. organisations of workers following 
a particular calling or occupation (c.p. Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association). There is a third type of 
unionism in ft genera' trade union, t.e., an organisation 
of workers frpm Tarious industries or crafts in one 


association (e.g. the Mazdoor Sabha, Kanpur and 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union). At present, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, Hind Mazdoor Sabha, United Trade Union 
(^ongress, a new body, have been competing with one 
another for positions in labour movement in our national 
plane. The labour representation in the legislatures 
h.aa, however, not been very striking for many reasons. 
The Government of India Act 1935 provides for 
Labour 38 seats in the Provincial Legislatures and 10 
in the Peulerul Assembly. 

All-India IUilwaymkn’s PEDERAiyLON 

TJ)e peculiar problems facing iho raiJwaymen 
all over the Indian Union have been uppermost in 
the iniud.s of the tradv unionists under the All-India 
Rjulvviiymeii’s Federation. The Federation represents 
the largest number of railway unions and has 
been the only recognised body in the railway labour 
relations. At its Dinaporc Session on the 6Lh 
and 7th June, 1949 the Federation submitted a 
memorandum to the Krishnamaclmti Committee 
sponsored to investigate into the finances of Indian 
States. The Memorandum *suys that the Provident 
Fund ass^'ts of all the Iniian Railwaymen exceed 
55 crore's of rupees and their stake, in the future 
of the Indian States Railways whose total capital 
outlay is only Rs. 51.54 crores is greater and as 
siKih the Railway workers throughout India are 
vitally interested in improving the conditions on 
Indian States Railways or a part of these with 
thos(^ obtaining on the Indian Government Rail- 
ways with the Indian Government lines. The 
Federation emphasises the urgent importance to inte- 
gration of all tlic Indian States Railways with the 
Indian Government lines and fixation of Railway 
contributions to the general revenues on a uniform 
basis after making necessary deduction so that 
Indian States Railway capital may not be over- 
written and une(!onomic management may not b« 
allowed to continue any longer to the detriment of 
the over-all interests of the country. 

Very recently the Working ^ Committee in a 
meeting at Patna decided to affiliate, to the Inter- 
national Transport Workers' Federation, our affi- 
liated national organisations of Railway transpos’t 
workers and seamen all the world over. The Head- 
quarters of this Federation are in London. An 
Asian Regional Commissioner’s Office is situated in 
Singapore. 

The Working Committee at Patna discussed 
specific issues like pre-1931 staff, leave and temporary 
staff, yearly increments, confirmation of staff and 
decasualisation of labour grainshop Option, leave in 
hours and emphasised the need for fresh approach 
to the stated problems intelligently and intellec- 
toally at a high level. — Railwayman^ organ of the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation,—- Vol. I, No. 1, 
July, 1949, Edited by 8, Guniswami. 

Fortunately, the dynamic movement of trade 
unionism has naturally spread itself with the sti^n- 
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dous role of the Soeialiet Party of India in the national 
plans. Internationally, the /world scene to-day has 
been tindergoing a tremendous change. The conditions 
of a free society have perhaps been realised a step ahead 
with the international labour conferences which the 
trade unions of tlie world as a whole have been long 
interested in. It is a fact that the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. have established themselves as the giants on 
the world scene. Continental Europe has been bat- 
tered and enfeebled. It is to be pointed out that the 
world has never before as to-day seen the role of 
individual nations taking the initiative and supporting 
the plans for reconstruction of trade unionism in line 
with the changing signs of the hour. In the World 
Federation of Trade Unions held on October 3, 1945 
last, 56 countries rcpresentiTig sixty-six and three 
quarter million members, participated and it was re- 
fc^olved that the World Ftnleration of Trade Union must 
improve the living and working conditions of the 
people of all lands. The prime purpose of the worfd 
federation is to organise and unite within its 
ranks the trade unions of the world, regardless of 
considerations of race, nationality, religion or political 
ojiinion, to assist workers wlierever necessary in coun- 
tries socially or industrially less developed, to set up 
their trade unions, and to curry on the struggle for 
the extermination of all Fascist forms of government 
and every manifestation of fascism. It insy be added 
here that the last decades have seen the consolidation 
of trade union movements the world over, apparently 
in line with the evolution of political institutions, 
nationally or internationally. Since 1919-20, the (Inter- 
national PV’deration of Trade Union) I.F.T.U. has 
been a European body with no alliliations from among 
the vast numbers outside its fold. It is a fact that 
the I.F.T.U. with affiliates as American Federation of 
Labour, National Joint Committee of the South 
‘African T.U. and Trades and liabour Congress of 
Canada, (affiliated to A.F.L.), National Trade Union 
Federation of India, the New Zealand Federation of 
Labour and the General Federation of Jewish Labour 
in Eretz Israel had the support of only 22 or 23 
miUion strong in 1919-20, and fell to 14 millions in 
1933 and subsequently to 8,400,000, again rose to 
19,000,000 in li37 and at the world Conference in 1910 
its membership, was 11,000,0(X). It is a patent fact, too, 
that not a few nations remained unrepresented at the 
I.F?T.U. and their strength at the world Conference 
is given below : 

Countries Total membership 

Soviet Union . . . • • • 27,562,(X)0 

CongriesB of Industrial Organisation (U.S.A.> 6,238,000 
Railroads Brotherhoods .. 800,000 

United Mine-workers of America . . 600,000 

Confederation of Latin American Workers 4,000,(X)0 

Awd^alian Council of Trade Unions . * 1,100, (XX) 

Cam^n Congress of Labour .. 350,000 

Nigerian Trade Union Congress •• 600,000 


wiiich is double the total strength reached in any Ume 
during the whole history of the European body of 
I. F. T. U. 

It may be helpful for better understanding of the 
trade unionism as a whole to discuss the organised' 
labour movement in the most advanced countries like 
XLS.S.R., U.S.A., U.K. and in some of the less" fortu- 
nately placed countries as well. 

U. S. S. ‘R. 

The trade union movement in U.S.S.R, has been 
unique from many points of view. The Soviet T.U. 
is not formed to fight any one and has no inducement 
to prevent the competition among workmen for parti- 
cular jobs. The pf'ciiniaiy interest of its members is 
found in the productivity of Soviet industry in general, 
which is made up of the productivity of all the facto- 
ries in which they work; and it is this aggregate p;o- 
ductivity, not anybody’s profit, on whicli the standard 
wage rates of all of them will directly depend. The 
rise of the moverntnt has been phenomenal indeed. 
'I'he figures below explain the position to-day : 

Total Membership. 

.Vll Russian Trade Union ClJongress, 6CX) 
separate Unions and 2^,000 members. 

1.475.000 

1.946.000 
3,706,779 
5,122,006 

6.846.000 

6.960.000 

9.827.000 

16.900.000 

20.272.000 

23.758.000 
25,000,000 

27.562.000 

There are over 31 million wage and salary earners 
in the Soviet Union, so that the percentages of those 
organised in unions is about 87 per cent. At the World 
Conference, Hie Soviet delegation of 35 included 7 
women. Nationally, trade unions are represented on 
all the state planning bodies, General Plan for industry 
each year or over a period of years. Since 1933 the 
unions have been responsible for the whole administra- 
tion of the Social Insurance Funds. Each enterpyiac 
pays over the fund an average of 8 per cent of the 
wages bill and this fund covers sickness, accident^ 
maternity and medical and funeral benefits, as well as old 
age and disability pensions. These benefits are paid on 
a generous scale, trade union members getting on the 
whole favourable scales of payments. In addition the 
entire medical service of the country is free to all. 
The tremendous administrative responsibilities of the 
trade unions is revealed by the 1944 budget figures — 
the trade union budget was almost l^KX) nullion 
roubles and the social insurance fund administered by 
the union amounted to 3|600 million roubles. The trade 
union budget includes in addition to membership 
subscriptions, charges of admission to an infimite 
variety of sports and cultural functions and income 


Year. 

1905 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1922 
1925 
1827 
1933 
1935 
1938 
1940 
1944 


Over 40 million 
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from other eimilar sources as well. The fundamental 
question needs emphasis that there is nq unemploy- 
ment and could not be any under this system and it is 
obviously to everyone’s advantage to see that the 
annual wealth of the community is distributed in the 
most equitable and profitable way for all concerned. 

U. S. A. 

In U. S. A., the trade unionism has always recog- 
nised the capitalist system as the framework within 
whidi to work since the era of the Noble Order of 
the Knights of Labour a century ago. Below is given 
a table indicating the rise of trade unionism in U.*S. A. 

1886 . . American Federation of Labour. 

1884 . . 600,000 members. 

1820 . . 4,083,000 

1933 . . 2,317,600 

1836 .. Split with C.I.O. 

3,542,000 members. 

It is well known that the Minority Report of the 
Resolution Committee at the 1935 Annual Convention 
of the AFL at Atlantic C"ily stated the case for indus- 
trial unionism and pointed to the failure of the craft 
method to organise more than 3| millions out of a 
possible 39 millions of organisable workers after 55 
yeans of activity. This Minority Report being rejected, 
12 unions combined in Nov. 1935 to form inside the 
A.F.L. the Committee for the promotion of the unorgan- 
ised workers in mass productions and other industries 
upon an industrial basis — and to bring them under the 
banner and in affiliation with the A.F.L. Unfortunately, 
the Resolution of Executive Committee on August 5, 
1936, suspended 12 unions concerned “for inaugurating 
a state of rebellion against the A.F.L. and a breach 
of their contractual obligations in the character of 
affiliation of each of the said unions.” It is remark- 
able that C.I.O. had enlisted 41 affiliated organisations 
with 14 million members in the year 1938 and repre- 
sented at the W.T.U.C. on the basis of 6,238,030 
members. It is in keeping with the broad aspects of 
modern life that C.I.O. has remained actively 
interested in the wide fields affecting the living 
standards of workers. In so doing, it. has become 
involved in co-operation with government, with manage- 
ment and with professional, civic and church groups 
in mi any communities. It has proposed and supported 
a great deal of social legislation. It has actively entered 
politics. It pioneered in the field of race relations. 
And it has called for close collaboration between the 
labour movements of the world. Besides, there are 
important organisations like the United Mine-workers 
of America ('500, 000 members), Railroad Brotherhoods 
(600,000 members, 20 seperate organisations) not 
affiliated to the A.F.L. or the C.I.O. and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen (200,000 members), all contri- 
buting in their own way to the industrial life of the 
mjumuiiity as a whole. • 

U. K. * 

In tine wil^ the evolution of political institutions, 
^ trade uiiiioxite in Great Britain has been a voluntary 
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orgaxxiaation on democratic lines. At tha end of VM 
there were 946 trade unions in Great Britain with a 
total membership of 8,024,000. The work b{ the. trade 
unions is co-ordinated through the Ti*ades Union Con- 
gress — the central organ of the trade union movement. 
A total of 102 unions with an aggregate membership 
of 6,671,120 were affiliated to the T.U.C. at the end 
of 1945. The T.U.C. meets annually and comprises 
nearly 1,000 delegates appointed by the affiliated 
unions in proportion to their membership. It is tlie 
Congress that decides broad questions of policy for the 
trade union movement as a whole. The main purposes 
of the T.U.C. are to promote the interests of its affi- 
liated organisations and generally to improve the 
economic and social W'clfare of the workers. It must 
be eiiiphasiscd that a substantial part of trade .union 
work is concerned with Parliamentary and political 
questions (the method of “legal enactment”). Inevit- 
ably the triidc unions situated as they iv*e in the 
British political life, maintain a strong interest in the 
Labour Party, which tiiey helped to form because 
experience Imd taught them the need to establish an 
independent Party for the workers. The Labour Party 
constitution provides both for indisidual members and 
for the colleclive affiliation of organisations. In 19^5 
there were 69 unions witli a membership of 2,510,36'^ 
affiliated to the Parly, and .six socialist and Co-operativo 
Societies with a merabershi]) of 41,281. The individual 
members of the Parly numbc'red 487.047. The Party 
constitution also provide^ that> 12 of the 25 members 
of the National Executive Committee shall be nominated 
by affiliated trade unions and elect eil by their dele- 
gates at the annual Party Conference, to co-ordinate 
the activities of the IVadcs Union Congress, the 
Labour Parly, the Parliamentary Labour Party and the 
Co-oi)eralive Union, a National Council of Labour is 
elected. The Council, which represents the four bodie.s, 
discusses questions of common interest and issues joint 
statements of policy when necessary. This machinery 
enables the trade unions and the other organisations to 
maintain regular contact with each other and to pursue 
an agreed policy. 

Chief among the organisations with which the 
British unions are connected (for a period only) is the 
World Federation of Trade Unions which was founded 
in 1945 to replace the old International Federation of 
Trade Unions. Its affiiliated body in Great Britain ix 
the Trade Union Congress. It is to be noted also Chat 
the British unions have maintained a specially close 
contact with the trade union in the U.S.A. and 
C.'anada since 1894 in the case of U.S.A, and since 
1918 in that of Canada. Delegates from the T.U.C. 
attend the Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress 
every year, and delegates from the U.S.A. and 
Canada visit the T.U.C. in their turn. During recent 
years the British unions have also entered into arrange- 
ments with the trade unions of certain other countries 
for the formation of Joint Committees to 
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matiere ol common mtotest The lirst of these was 
the Anglo-French Trade Union Council. There is also 
an Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee and two Joint 
Committees, one representing the T.U.C. and the 
American Federation of Labour, and the other repre- 
senting the T.U.C. and the C.1.0, 

Euhopb 

The p.ost-wai* Europe has been coming back to its 
own in the sphere of trade union activities. In France, 
Confederation Generale du Travail had the support of 
4,500,000 members at the world T. U. C. in 1945. The 
pre-war membership of the C.G.T. was five million 
in 1936 but fell to 34 million in 1939. C.G.T. consists 
of national industrial federations, and also department 
(county) federations each trade union being affiliated 
to its national industrial Federation and to the Depart- 
ment federation. Recently C.G.T. has outlined a pro- 
gramme for nationalisation of the bank’s key indu.sirics, 
sources c^f power, raw muteriiiks, social insurance and 
transport. Incidentally, it may bo pointed out that 
C.G.T. had a delegation of 12 to the W.T.U. Conf. 
In Relgium, Ihero have been fiosh signs of trade union 
activities as in most countries clsewhoro, with the 
reorganisation of Confederation Beige des Syndicates 
Uniques (the mciiibersliip running to 175,000 strong) 
and Mouveinent des Metallurgist e.> Unifies the iiicrnbc’r- 
sliip being 00, (KK) strong). Out of llieso movoiuents a new 
iVdcratiori Generale du Travail do Belgique took shape 
and enunciated a prognunnio for socialisation of bank- 
ing and industrial trusts, planned control of foreign 
trade, social security, social legislation and workers’ 
participation in industrial inanagcnienl. It is to be 
stated that the structure of Fedc'ration Generale du 
Travail dc Belgique conshts of indu>trial unions affi- 
liated with local trade councils. It is an encouraging 
‘^ign that in many countries in Europe, a newl.y orgaiiisOvl 
Irade unionism Calliolic Trade Union Confederation in 
Holland, Czechoslovak Trade Union in Czcndioslovakia. 
beamen’s Union in Norway, Unitc<l Workers’ and 
Employees’ Syndicates in Yugoslavia (325,009 members), 
Central Council of Trade Unions (250,000 members), 
and National Union of Railway Workers (50,000 mem- 
bers) in Poland, National Trade Union Confederation 
in Finland (85)0(X) members), Italian General Confedera- 
tion of Labohr (1,300,000 members), Bulgarian General 
Workers* Union, Rumanian Trade Union (600,000 
members), Sweden Trade Union (1,053,266 members), 
Supreme Junta of National Union in Spain (under- 
ground) faces the national reconstruction in the transi- 
tional phase of the post-war economy. 

China 

In the World Trade Union Conference in 1945, 
China played a distinct role by virtue of its vast trade 
union organisations. Nationalist Cliina was represented 
by Chinese Association of Labour whose membership 
was 422,652 strong in 1943 and there were 20,610 women 
a:embers. In 1943, Congi'ess of the Chinese Association 
ol Labour discussed labour legislation, welfare, resistance 

reconstruction, organisation and training of labour 


*and international problems. The membership in Trade 
Union is compulsoiy. Bimultaneously there is a North 
China Federation of Trade Unions with its one million 
members actively associating themselves in the industrial 
life of the community. In 1945, a new Federation of 
Trade Union of China Liberated Areas with an 
organised strength of 925,000 members enunciated a 
policy of tlie union as a whole. It is to be pointed out 
that two Chinas have long been pursuing a policy 
of their own apparently with interests not common to 
cadi other for many reasons. The Federation declares a 
central policy of the union to organise all the workers 
of the Border region for active participation in the 
war of resistance and national construction. In order to 
guarantee victory, it stresses discipline and productivity 
of labour and aims at raising the political cultural and 
technical level of tlie workers by strengthening the 
bonds between the workers and soldiers. Friendly rela- 
tions botwx‘on capital and labour must be maintained 
and unity guaranteed for the prosecution of the war 
against the invaders. All enterprises whether private or 
go\ ermneiil owned in which unions are set uf), are taxed 
6 per cent of the total waige bill, w'hich is given to the 
union for use in developing educational and cultural, 
projects. 

Latin America 

In 20 Indc'ia ndeiit Rei^ublics of Latin America 
jiihabitod by no loss than 125 million people, there has 
boon a tremendous change of outlook with the rise of 
better organised trade unionism. The Confederation of 
Latin American Workers with 4 million members, re- 
presents trade union movements of 17 countries except 
Honduras, Colony of the Anna’icau United Fruit Com- 
jiaiiy, Haiti (French-speaking Republic), Brazil (law 
forbids trade union having international relations). In 
1938, the (’oul'ederalion de Trabajaclores de la America 
Latina (C.T.A.L.) enunciated programme for defence 
of the doiiiutratic form of government in America and 
in the entire world, struggle against Fascism wherever 
it is found, respect for the autonomy of each affiliated 
movement, the unification of the labour movement in 
each count j’y and material and social progress of^the 
workers and the common people of Latin America. In 
recent years, the C.T.A.L. has concentrated upon 
exposing the Fascist dictatorship in Argentine. At the 
World Trade Union Conference this fight was carried 
on and it is regi'cttable that the Britisli delegation did 
not feel more able to support the case put forward for 
the exposure of the Argentine menace at several levels 
of the Conference— each previous one having failed— by 
Lombardo Tolcdano, President of the C.T.A.L. 'and 
the other members of the Latin American delegations. 
These episodes left an unfortunate impression that the 
British delegation were not entirely free fi^om British 
Government influence in this matter. 

Trade Unions in ^hb British CoMMONWEAjiTH 
AND Colonies 

The impact of trade \yiionism elsewhere has 
naturally pave*<;l the way for organised labour txiove- 
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anents ia the Britijsh Commonwealth and colonies. Very* 
recently the Australasian Council of Trade Unions with 
its liXOOyOOO members enunciated a programme for 
socialisation of industiy, production, distribution and 
exchange through closer organisation of workers on 
industrial basis, consolidation of Australian labour 
movement, centralised control of disputes, educational 
propaganda and consisknt work in relation to wages 
and living conditions. It may be stated also that ACTU 
at its 1943 Congress went on record for an extension 
of tlie Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee to include 
Australia. In Canada there have been enough signs of 
feverish activities with the rise of Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Canadian Congress of Labour and 
the Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada. Their 
respective strongth is given below : 

Trades and Labour Congress 329,000 members 
Congress of Labour 270,000 „ 

Catholic Workers 50,000 „ 

Railway Brotherhoods 25,000 „ 

In all — there are about 800,000 trade umoni.-,ts in 
Canada today. The special features of the Canadian 
ti*ade unions may be briefly stated that Canadian trade 
imion movement is part of the larger and broader 
movement in the United Stales. Furthermore, all trade 
unionists cover only 30 per cent of the working popu- 
lation and one-third of the jiopulation of Canada con- 
sists of the French-sjK'aking Catholics living in or near 
the province of Quebec ; thus religion, language and 
racial difficulties impede national organisation. It may 
be interesting to know that Canadian Congress of 
Labour consists mainly of unions afliliated to the C.I.O. 
in U.S.A. and it is to be regretted that organised 
labour in ('‘nnada today is still .'.plit in various organisa- 
tions. At the 5th Annual Convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour held in Quebec in October, 1944, a 
heated debate took place on tiie question of affiliation 
to the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation ; 
affiliation was agreed upon by a HirialJ majority. How- 
ever the Political Action Committee of the C^C.I. 
continues its previous work without ties to any politicjal 
party. It is to be noted that here also the Unions in 
the»Trades and Labour Congress of Canada are primarily 
affiliates of the American Federation of Labour and by 
1944 have a total memJbcrship of 329,000 strong. 

In very many cases, however, there has been recent 
development of far-reaching importance to the labour 
union as a whole. For instance, Irish Trade Union 
Congress covers 260,272 members from among the 
unions both in the Irish Free State and in Northern 
Ireland. The present position is that a number of the 
unions ^re afffiiated through the headquarters of their 
individual unions to the British Trade Union Congress. 
In New Zealand, the trade unions have been going well 
with tffie formation of New Zealand Lehour Party since 
1916 and the popularity of trade unionism is easily 
und^ri^tbod. It covers 166, 8ip members in 1945. In 
South Africa the policy of the government has been 
reiqOoaisible for the wea^ trade tmions from many points 
0f view. It is a thousand pities that , throughout the 
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history of trade unionism in Bouth Africa the separation 
of the Unions of the white and the non^European 
population has been one of the greatest sources of weak** 
neffi. The problem should not be under-estimated for the 
fear of the European trade unionists that their standards 
might be drastically cut by unity is the result of years 
of clever work on the part of the employers who have 
been able to play one section off against the other. It 
is an open secret that there is sometliing radically wrong 
in the system that maintains 55,008 white workers with 
£21,104,467 in wages salaries whereas the number of 
425,131 non-Luropean workers get only £14,129,172, i.e., 
eight-times as man}'^ native workers received only two- 
thirds of the total wage sum of the European group. 
The above figure was true for 1929 and the tragedy of 
the situation is that the colour bar is still legal and an 
inequitous system obliges many natives in many parts 
of the Union to can-y passes and there has been a 
tremendous law-making authority pursuing a dis- 
(‘riniinatory policy in every walk of national life. 

Tiudk [LmojN in the Colonies and Mandated 
Territohieb 

The jmblic opinion in the Colonies has recently 
been stirred with tlie Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Acts of 1940. This Act nouiained a provision that 
no Colon3^ .should benefit from funds available under 
the Act unless it had adequate trade union legislation. 
Ijater on, the W.T.U.O. emphasises that it is necessary 
to bring to an end the s.ystem of colonies, dependencies 
and subjci't countries as spheres of economic exploita- 
tion, and to facilitate immediately the developing of 
free Trade Unions in these countries, thereby laying the 
foundations upon which in accordance with Article 3 of 
the Atlantic Charter, non-solf-governing communities 
and nations can attain the status of free nations and be 
enabled to govern themselves and develop their own 
institutions of free citizenship. It is to be stated that the 
British Colonies like Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
Gambis, Jamaica, the British East Africa and in other 
politically undeveloped countries, there has been a 
tremendous class-consciousness for mobilizing the trade 
unionists in line with the rest of the advanced countries 
of the world. At present Nigerian Ti’ades Union Con- 
gress covers 500,000 members. 

9 

^Tn 1943, 33 unions representing at least 50 trades 
with a membership of about 200,000 were affiliated to 
the Congress. In 1945, 50 unions, representing over 
64 trades Avith a total membership of about 400,000 
are abated to the Congress.*’ — Report of the Second 
Annual Conference, August, 1944. 

N.T.U.C. publishes a paper Nigerian Worker, 
Gambia Labour Union of 2,000 members whs represented 
at the W.T.U.C. It is unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment in Gambia has the right to refuse registration to 
a imion without giving any reason. Gold Coast Railway 
Civil Servants and Technical Workers* Union of 
members are painfully emerging from infanoy. Sierra 
Leone Trade Union Congress covens 11 unions and is 
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in Gbimbia, the Oovemment haa the right to refuse 
registration to a union without giving any reason^ some 
unioi?iS have been victimised unjustly in this way. 
Neither the Trade Union Ordinance allowing the esta- 
blishment of unions, nor that on arbitration are work- 
ing satisfactorily, while workmen’s compensation is not 
working at all. The Sierra Leone Government, according 
to Mr. Wallace Johnson, President of the Sierra Leone 
T.U.C., is one of the biggest employers of labour and 
one of the worst offenders in this respect. Trade Union 
Council of Jamaica groups 25 unions with the exception 
of Busteniente Industrial Union (Bustemente was the 
strong man of the Jamaica Labour Movement before 
the war and built up a considerable movement, through 
methods little akin to trade unionism). At present there 
is no satisfactory body of trade union law, no central 
labour board and nothing to compel an employer to 
recognise a union for collective bargaining. The British 
Guiana Trades Council of 10,000 members covers 14 
unions that have been influencing the labour economy 
for a long time. The Pan-Cyjjrian Trades Union Com- 
mittee of 12,000 members in 90 unions with 60 district 
organizations has recently been given a rightful place 
in the W.T.U.C. Ceylon Trade Union Federation of 
16,360 members and C'eylou Indian Congress Labour 
Union have been emerging from infancy with a view to 
advancitig the social, economic and cultural interests of 
different groups like the plantation labour, Harbour 
Workers, Engineering workers, Toddy Workers, and 
others. General Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine 
(Histudnith) covers today 140,500 members. As early 
as 1937 Ihe Histadruth in a Memorandum to the 
Palestine Royal Commi.ssion, said : 

“The Histadruth functions are not increTy those 
of a Federation of Trade Unions whose mam task 
is the improvement of labour conditions of its 
members. The Histadruth, is—an aspiration and 
essence — an organisation binding together tno 

• founders of a National Home, the builders of n. 
country, the liberators of Ihe people.” 

The idea today gaias currency that trade unionists 
in Palestine is not free from political influences abroad. 
For many reasons there has been no trade union legis- 

• lation existing, no government ruling or guidance or 
minimum wages, maximum hours, health insurance, 
unemploymeat, old age pensions and trade union rights.' 
Recently, Arab Workers’ Society since 1925 and Fedora- 

' tion of Arab Trade Unions have been playing not an 
insignificant part, in the Palestine labour movement. 

Rightly or wrongly, the W.T.U.C. has not bcen^ 
able to foster a spirit of universal goodwill and harmony 
for the labour movement on a world scale. The Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. meeting in San Francisco, 
decided on June 20, 1948 by 31 votes to 1 (only the 
Polish Govemment Delegate opposing) to admit the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.) into 
formal relationship with the I.L.O. in a consultative 
capacity. At the same time it was decided to admit two 
other international organisations opposed to the 
WF.TU,, the International Confederation of Christian 


Trad’o Unions and Inter-American dlonfederation of 
workers, the former body has its main strength in France 
and the Low Countries, whilst the latter was Ibunded 
in January last at a Conference in Lieva with the sup- 
port of the American Federation of Labour (which has 
rejected membership of the W. F. T. U. on the 
grounds that the latter body is allegedly under Soviet 
domination) and a number of Latin American labour 
union.s. The matter obviously did not rest there. At the 
8th annual conference of the Trade Union Congress of 
Grc'at Britain held at Margate from September 6 to 9, 
1948, under the chairmanship of Miss Florence Ilanevek, 
(Jiairman of the General Council, Mr. Arthur Deakin, 
President of the W. F. T. U., said that there had been 
for long “little or no agreement” within the Federation, 
and pointed out that whereas in the beginning the 
balance between Communist and non-Communist coun- 
tries was even, there were now about 5 representatives 
of the former to 3 of the latter in the W.F.T.U. with 
a much more heavily weiglited balance on the Federa- 
tion’s cxeculive, which if an issue were pressed to 
the vote became a Communist dominated organisation. 
Unfortunately, later on at a joint conference of 
W.F.T.U. and the International Trade Secretaries held 
on October 26, 1948 in Paris, U.K.T.U.C. General 
Council sent an ultimatum calling on the World 
Fi'deration to suspend its activities for 12 months failing 
which the T.U C. would withdraw from the W.F.T.U. 
altogether. On December 20 in the same year, Mr. 
Philip Murray, President of the C.I.O. announced in 
Washington that in consequence of the C.I.O’s dis- 
satisfaction with the continued use of the W.F.T.U. as 
a “sounding-board for anti-E.R.P. propaganda,” a 
delegation led by Mr. James B. Carrey, Secretar>"- 
treasurer of the C.I.O., would confer in London with 
Mr. Deakin, and other T.U.C. leaders on the future 
of international labour co-operation before the next 
meeting of the W.F.T.U. executive in Paris, this 
annoimcemenL being followed on December 28 by an 
invitation from Mr. William Green, President of the 
A.F.L. (a non-member of the W.F.T.U.) to Mr, 
Deakin and other European labour leaders opposed to 
eoniinunism to attend a meeting of the A.F.L. execu- 
tive at Miami oil January 31. On Januaiy lo; Mr. 
Irving Brown, Euroiiean representative of the A.'F.L. 
issued from his Brussels headquarters a statement 
wluc.h declared that the “fruitless discussions of the last 
four years left no doubt of the W.F.T.U’8 Russian 
domination*’, warned that “the Communist declaration 
of war on Western economic recovery made it essential 
to begin to forge the instrument of an international 
free trade union movement.” It is well known that 
U.K, T.U.C’s demand for the suspension of the 
W.F.T.U. supported by the U.S, (C.I.6.)^and Dutch 
members of the Executive Bureau, came before the 
latter on January 17, 1949. Louis Saillant (Secretary- 
General of the W.F.*1*.U.) argued that the proposal 
was outside the powers of inner executive, and demand- 
ed a confereiftie of the full executive committee of 
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26 members to emisider the matter. Unfortunately the 
split arose and on January 19» when Mr. Deakin, 
as chairman of the Executive, announced that a vote 
on the British proposal would be taken, only the 
Britisli, Dutch and U.S. mombera voted in favour, 
the other members refusing to vote. Mr. Dcakin 
thereupon declared the meeting closed and together 
with Mr. Tewson (general secretary of the T.U.C.) 
and the U.S. and Dulch members (led respectively by 
Mr, Parcy and Mr. Evart Kupers) left the meeting, 
thus breaking off relations with the Federation. The 
T.U.C. General Council (U.K.) confirmed on January 
26, its decision to withdraw from the World Federa- 
tion, authority being given at the same time to the 
Councirs international Commit tet* \<i examine the 
question of the setting up of a new international orga- 
nisation of democratic trade union centres. 

Very recently, the Gcnei a (Jonforence hold on June 
25, 20, 1949, was attended by 127 delegates from 38 
national trade union ccntr('s, repr(‘senling some 45,006,000 
workers and was re]ire.seutative of th(‘ unions of Great 
Britain, the U.S. A., the non-communist unions of 
France and Italy, the Benelux and Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland, Austria, Finland, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Greece, Germany (the 
Western Zone and the Berlin U.G.), India and many 
countries in Latin America (including Argentine, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba and Panama), the Middle East (including 
an observer from Israel), the Far East and Africa. A 
16-man Preparatory Committee outlined a- programme 
that includes the following : 

(1) Close contact between the free and democratic 
T.U. movements throughout the woild; 

(2) Assistance in the establishment and develop- 
ment of T.U. Organisation in under-devidoped 
countries; 

(3) Furtherance of 'peace between the nations of 
the world; 

(4) Association witli such international organisa- 
tions both governmental and non-goveriimcutal, 
as would further the aims of T.U, movement; 

(6) Economic, social, cultural interests of the popu- 
lations and rebuilding of economics; 

(6) Maintenance of full employment and the raising 
of standards of living. 

It is, however, to be emphasised that the Milan 
Conference of W.F.T.U. held on June 29, July 19, 
was attended by 46 countries representing 71,000,000 
members. It is a fact tliat the Soviet Trade Unions, 
C.G.T. (France), C.G.I.L. (Italy), Chinese communist 
unions, Latin American Workers’ Confederation, Soviet 
xone of Germany, played a very significant role n 
pieserving the solidarity of the truncated W. F. T. U. 
The Milan Congress sent a manifesto to the U. N. 
Secretary-General for transmission to the Economic and 
Social Council, alleging that tlxs official figures of un- 
employment in jibe UB.A., Canada and Western Europe 
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^cre unreliable * and charging 4)hat there were nver 
700, (KX> unemployed in 14 "capitalist” countries. This 
year also heralds a new era in the history of Inter- 
national labour relations. On June 19, 8 Asian coun- 
tries, India, Pakistan, China, Japan, Persia, Turkey, the 
Philippines and Indonesia in a meeting held at Geneva, 
decided to set up an Asian Federation of Labour. Dr. 
S. C. Banerjep (I. N. T.U.C.) presided. Tlie aims and 
objects are stated as follows : « 

(1) To protect the Asian countries against foreign 
rxi)loilation ; 

(2) to laisc the standard of living of Asian 
workers to figlit communist menace, and to 
make the voice of Asian workers heard at 
internal lonal conferences. 

We mint admit, the world trade unionism has not 
yet bci'ii abl(‘ to check the spread of the battle of 
‘isms’ rootinl dei‘ply in the structure of political institu- 
tions at a liigh level. The economic jihase of national 
reconstruction has not yet advanced to a degree of 
better adjustment in i)olilical plane and various foives, 
social, economic, cultural, have been aligning them- 
selves to the growth of turbulenL si reams of disiute- 
giating Icndeneies over the vast land mass of Eurasia. 
It is in the context of rraliti(\s ahead that the internal 
dissensions at this hour of international labour crisis 
must be resohed in the best intcrosts of humanity 
at large. The Iragt'dy of the situation, howevc'r, lies 
in the fact that the great powers have boon in earnest 
to exploit the huge reserves of labour population in 
their own way subservient to the national interests of 
fheir own apparently in anticipation of a risk of a 
third world war or fear of that emergency. The domi- 
nant trends of international power-politics have been 
paMDg the way for sectarianism and dissections of the 
living forces over the less developed regions for a fairly 
long time and universal basic rights of work-people 
have not been maintained in the eye of international 
labour. About the goal of trade unions there has been 
agreements about the methods ; oi)iuiona are shortly 
divided nationally and internationally if not intelli- 
gently and intellectually. It is however no less true 
that sooner or later the world statesmen may resolve 
their apparent differences in line with the evolution of 
better political institutions for the entire segments pf 
the peoples, irrespective of creed, colour or race or* 
nationality, religion or political opinion. 
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W. B. YEAtS : THE POET OF LONELINESS 

By PhoF. A. G. STOCK 


A longdrawn, groy evening; a rngged landscape of water 
and rough pasture witli a line of hills in the distance; a 
whiif of burning pear, and a light In the window of a 
lonely collage: belaud does not look or feel like England, 
and the difference g ies cV^ep. The economy, the religion 
and tradition and way? of thought are different hut apart 
from these and mote indefinable is somelhin;* in the very 
essence of the eounliy — not llie liiinian population but 
the earth and water. You may ennie fr un Ireland to the 
Weald of Kent, and feel a sort of impact fiom the gene- 
rations who have cultivated Kent to the last ounce for 
cenlii''Ies; as if the land had g ven itself to their labour 
and bcf^n *humanisi*d lndanfl never seems in this way 
to become the servant of human act Ivi lies. It is true 

that gho,-ts liiigei iIkmc with a [u rsi^'leiiee lare in Anglo 
Saxon countries. In stune pails there is hanlly a square 
mile without a face looking out of a deieliet tower, or 
a headli'ss couch pl>ing round a t*ec-shadowcd corner, <ir 
a murder re-enac ting itself from time to time. The living 
emigrate, but the dead stay on. And vet, liehind this lift* 
of shadows and imanoric's the spirit of the country remains 
unimpressed hv civilisation, prenecupied with non-human 
elemental things. As you walk there you feel it throwing 
off the print of human habitation and remembeiing some 
supernatural past, which is not past eillier hut only just 
beyond visibility AjU the tribes of spirits which are not 
glio.st.s hut follow their own remote life and lay a spell 
now and then on chosen human beings are an emanation 
from it. There is no nlionul way of making thi.s state- 
ment, but it docs, 1 Ijelic ve, ('onvey something about 
• Ireland which many people wfuld admit they have felt. 

W. B. Yeats wrote the English language, and Spenser, 
Blake, Shelley and the pre-Raphaelites were among his 
masters. He was unavo'dahly an Engli.«h poet. But by 
birth and temperament, by the accident. s of his upbringing 
'and^no less by deliberate and sUid'ed choice, he was the 
poet of the Irish tradition. In a sense, there was no 
Irish tradition,* fer though its elements existed no great 
^writer had arisen to give it form. Terhaps his youth in 
England made him shaiply aware of the un-English strain 
in himself, the ways of thought and threads of experienee 
which found no imnn*diate echo among his English con- 
temporaries. He aerepted the difference and trained his 
genius on it. It enabled him to break away fiom English 
poetic traditions, not to flounder in shee*r undisciplined 
self-expression* but to find sources of thought and 
imagery which bnth imposed iheii own discipline on him. 
and led his mind forward into new ranges of poetry. Being 
a great artist, he grew to such mastery that in his old 
age he had no need to be self-consciously any special kind 
of poet, but what he had done was a part of himself. In 


spite of a surprising change of style his latest poetry grew 
from his earliest as the man himself grew, meeting new 
experience without renouncing his youth. 

Though it may be reiterating a platitude, it is 
impoitanl if one wants to understand Yeats to keep on 
icmcmbcring that liidand is not England. There is such 
a thing as an English .^rnsc of values shaped out of a 
national expedience, and just because it '.9 so difficult to 
formulate completely it is easy, in reading English litera- 
ture, to slip inlo the assumption that no other values aie 
possible. 11 one does so, much of what Veals wrote will 
look like mere emhroidriies, or eNe a (Vdiheiale shirking 
of the realities of the mmiern wi^rld, when in fact he was 
true to his own experienee and deeply in earnest. It is worth 
while theieforc to dwell a little on the peculiarities of 
Ii eland — not so much the Eire of today, which may be 
cbaiig'ng in some ways, as the Inland Yeats knew before 
and during the fight which began in 1916 

Towns arc not Ireland’s strong point. It is scarcely 
even a land of vilinges, like India. Its most characteristic 
dwelling is the e ittage ‘•landing l»y itself. Physically and 
mentally it is the least industrialised, least collectivised 
coiinlry in western Eirope, and unlike England it has no 
middle class that counts for much. The sea-going mer- 
chant Yeats knew and re'^pected hut the business magnate 
and the industiial worker hardly even impinged on his 
cori.sck3iisnpss. and he hated, the sinall-lown shopkeeper 
and everv thing he st )od for. The significant people of 
his world, who slumped their likeness on Iiish history and 
thought, were the peasants, and the landlords in the big 
houses. 

Of the h!g houses and what they stood foi in his 
eyes Ycnls writes much, with nostalgic admiration. They 
woie dhninisliing even before 1916 and their glory was 
finally extinguished in the Civil War — not superannuated by 
indu.strialism hut burnt out in an agrarian upheaval. The 
peasants are the enduring element. They are not often 
ill the foreground of Yeats’ thought as they arc in J. M. 
Synge’s, hut tiieir pre.scnee in the background makes a 
difference. They have long traditions, and their way of 
thinking about religion, about history, and not least about 
the people in the big hnnses. has become a part of the 
characteristic Irish outlook. 

It would he faler and shallow to define the difference 
by saying that English writers as a whole have been 
reconciled to industrialism, whereas the Iri^ reject it. 
7’here a^e things about western industrial Vivilisation 
which every artist hates from the bottom of his soul, and 
English literature has ^bcen one long outcry against 
them ever since the eighteenth century. In our own time 
D. H. Lawrence^ Aldous Huxley, ^T. S. Eliot, who cannot 
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be called members of one school, have all in some way 
or other shovvii their horror of the anti-spirit which it 
geneiates. But they all live in its orbit and have to 
share its torments or else run anvay from their own prob- 
lems. Lawrence raged against it and died; Huxley has 
begun to find his own answer in mysticism but the 
process of discovery is traceable in the growing self* 
tortuie of his novels up to Point Counterpoint. Eliot 
soars out of it into .icligious faith, but not before dis- 
secting it and himself with it in The Waste Land. 

Irish writers as a whole think less about this indusr 
trial-western complex. Sean O’Casey has something vivid 
and convincing to say abaut it because he. more than 
the otliers, has felt its feet upon him. Yeats, and most 
of them, have a standpoint a little outside the- turmoil. 
Often it gives their poems and stories a curious, remote 
serenity; often it exasperates English critics who feel 
that they are missing the point of the modern wo Id. But 
an artist has to be true to his own menial experience; 
this is more important tp his integrity as an artist, and 
hence to his uJliniate gi cat ness than tlial he should exp; ess 
what his critic or even his own depersonalised brain may 
judge to be the cuicial problems of h.s age. Only a 
future gene ation can judge what were the crucial prob- 
lems of his age; he himself knows what were tho.se of h.s 
life. 

Besides being a peasant country Ireland is Catholic. 
The people are Catholic, but most of the landowning 
families were Protestant, like Y'eats’ own. The past tense 
is needed here; as a class they practically vanished in 
the Civil War. flic typical South Irivsh landlord had 
antipopery in his blood; he felt for Catholicism a contempt 
that was half social half religious in origin. In general 
he was loyal to the Crown, although half the g eat 
leaders of Irish nationalism have been landlords by 
birth. But he never felt hiitibelf an Englishman, and still 
less a poorer imitation of the English country squire, and 
he resented nothing so much as being confused with 
the Ulster Protestants, whom he thought of as planiersi 
and industrialists, alien to the true spirit of Ireland. 
Perhaps of all the people he was the most conscious and 
the proudest, of the distinctively Irish qualities of his 
life. And yet his Protestantism kept him a little apart, 
and this may well have added something to Yeats’ 
temperamental aloofness. 

But the country is Catholic, and the difference 
between Catholic and Protestant culture goes beyond 
theology or politics. When Protestantism broke with the 
past it broke with .ritual and imagery and all the con- 
Crete, visible forms in which humanity expressed its 
sense of the unseen long before it had mastered abstract 
language. In its hatred of idolatry it broke, more com- 
pletely^ than Catholicism had ever done, with a thousand 
ancient ways of feeling which are not expressible in the 
terms of Protestant thought. 

For making a felt invisible world visible to the 
unde'^standingv for giving^ separate identity to its regions 
tnd inhabitantSf the language of iidageiy is an 


instrument far more subtle and flexible than abstract 
words can ever be. Its very imprecisions are capable 
of expressing shades and links of meaning not to be 
leasoned out. It is the poet’s indispensable language, 
and if he is not bom to a system of imagery he has to 
adopt or invent one before he can find full freedom of 
utterance. England has no such language of its own; 
scliola s learn the grammar t)f one from Greek mythology, 
but it is not on the lips of the common people. The 
more education tends away from fairy tales towards 
actuality and the Children’s Encyclopaedia, the less they 
can read its meaning. In Catholic Ireland education is 
still unscientific: angels, devils and ghosts are common- 
places of popular thought. People’s sense of the other 
world being thus more expressible, it is brought into 
closer neighbourhood with this one and the understanding 
of poetry comes moie naturally. 

Moreover, Ireland is profoundly different from Eng- 
land in that it has never lost its legends. The Anglo- 
Saxons came to England bringing their gods with them, 
and were Christiani'^ed long befoie the god.s could be 
fully n.alurali^'cd; and later, whatever of native folklore 
managed to thrust its way upwards was stamped upon 
by Puritanism. Superstitious practices, traces of witch- 
craft and divination, arc not of course extinct in England, 
but they have nothing august about them; habits they 
are, that no lunger have power over the imagination. 

The tradition in Ireland is that the gods were there 
before the Gaels came; that they fought for their post- 
session of the country and at last came to terms and 
withdrew inside the hills, leaving the surface of the 
land to the invaders. A(nd before the gods there were 
darker powers, some of whom still survive. However 
that may be. the land is alive with spirits who are known 
and respected. Their deeds in different places are re- 
membered; hislo’.y trails away into myth and myth pro- 
jects forward into history. There are faery hills, green 
terraced mounds into which no farmer will drive a 
•ploughshare. The faeries are seldom talked of, and most 
seldom by that name, for fear of drawing their attention 
to the speaker. They are the Good People, much in the 
way that the Greek Erinyes were the Eumcnidcs, or Well- 
Meaning Ones, because disaster and madness were 
within their gift. But the people remember what they are 
— the dispossessed lords who ruled before Christ came. 

Tile Christian Church teaches that this world is not 
man’s true home, that he has a soul which is here to 
prepare for eternity. The pre-Christian faith found its 
eternity in nature. The gods lived on earth, but not aa 
man lives. They were as everlasting as the elements and 
as immune from the ravages of experience. This is the 
same in Greece as in Ireland, though the names and 
natures of the gods are not the same; and in Ireland 
some kind of understanding of the old faith survives in 
the folk-imagination. The priests still have to carry on 
a batde against it in the Church’s name. Actual, tangi- 
ble daily life is confronted not only with Christian other- 
worldliness but with the different spirituality of paganiaiB» 
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All these are threads in the complex web of the 
national mind. People for the most part live by them 
without explicitly thinking about them; only the student 
and the creative artist may realise how much they mean. 
Politics is a far more conscious force. In Ireland the 
struggle for freedom has left deep marks on the people's 
thoughts. Children hear stories of Oliver Cromwell’s 
savagery, as English children hear about the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, and believe them as naturally : they pick up 
tales of Red Hugh O'Donnell, Wolfe Tone. Robert 
Emmett, and the Irish myth-making genius keeps the 
heroes vividly alive. Dean Swift himself, that tower of 
rationality, is a folk-tale in tlie cottages of liOuih. But 
there is much more than myth and daydream in it; there 
is bloodshed. Since the sixteenth century some kind 
of violent rebellion against England has happened in 
every generation but one, and from that one, tlic “hungry 
forties ” sturvalion has left memories bitterer than blood- 
shed. The English think these vagaries either pigheaded 
or picluresqiie. aecoriling to teinpcraiiienl; it baffles them 
that men will deliberately die for what they themselves 
can only see as a piece of attitudini.sing. The average 
Englishman can be^t make .^cn&e of politics when he can 
leduce it all to economics : 

“///s reruns spak he ful solempnely 
Sounynge alivay thcncrecs of his< wituiynge — ’* 
he always did and probably always will. In 1* eland 
on the contrary other activities lend to turn into politics. 
At times of oiisis commerce, art, sport, in fact every- 
thing takes on a political colouring, and nut even the 
piue.si artist could ignore it. 

Yeats was a p )ct, not a politician. This, however, 
certainly did not mean that Irish nationalism had not 
entered his soul, or that he acquiesced in the dominant 
British outlook on politics in order to practise his an. 
He could remain untouched by the first World War, but 
felt the uprising of Easter Week in the very pulse of 
his poetry. He kept out of the political struggle because 
it seemed to him to degrade and limit the very values 
it set out to serve, but never because he thought like an 
Englishman. 

With all this in his background, Yeats as a young 
man both was and cho.se to be something of an alien 
among the English poets with whom he was numbered. 
It is true that all of that group of the nineties were 
dissatisfied with the values and literary codes of their 


time and felt themselves isolated. But whereas they fell 
back on themselves, he had another reservoir^ deeper and 
richer than his own mind could exhaust. That was why 
his early poetry had, as someone has remarked* the 
accent of authority, while theirs w'as fumbling and tenr 
tative. 

Not that he ever tried to be a poet of life and 
manners. Neither did Rabindranath Tagore; but Rabin- 
dranath could hardly have expressed his own distinctive 
vision if he had not summed up in himself so much of 
the Bengali inheritance lliat he was able to make the 
commonest and most endu’ing things of the life around 
him, effortlessly as it seemed, into a language for his 
spirit. This was what Yeats recognised in Rabindranath 
when he first read him, and it moved him almost to 
tears because it was sa close to wliat he aspired to do 
h in-c!f But his was an even lonelier mind than 
Rabindranath's. He w^anled to revive the spirit of Ire- 
land and to teach it a voice, other than the high- 
pitched voice of politic.al argument, but he wanted too 
to expies.-i things that we e no part of a collective vision 
but had to do with the soul’s i.solation. He loved con.^t 
iroversy. and hated it as the enemy of his genius ; shunned 
popular applause and half envied popular leaders; took 
the lead in creating a national theatre, and concentrated 
his art upon an f^otcric poetic drama which sought to 
avoid hu.lding on the collective emotions of men. He 
was a genial man competent in business affairs, a good 
intellectual lighter who enjoyed battle, and he was always 
founding movements and championing causes; but in the 
end he would turn fr im them and accept the loneliness 
essential io him as a poet raihei than the comradeship 
within his reach as a man. 

In one of his own metaphors, mankind builds up a 
traditional civ.lisutioii as a bird builds a nest, to be a 
resiin© place where the soul i.s nourished, whence it takes 
flight. But bird and & )ul are most truly in their element 
when they lake off from the nest and soar on lonely 
wingh into the uncharted fields of the sky. So with 
Yeats. He could not be himself and he cannot be under- 
stood apart f’'um the Irish civilisation which is the 
groundwork oC his thought; but when he is most fully 
himself he is aloof and alone, rising out of his civilisa- 
tion into an emptiness of solitary experience. 

“Who cun distinguish darkness from the soul ?” 
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COMMUNAL UNITY : /J/y M. K Gavdht Nnoa^ 
jivan Pid)lvihing //du.sc, Ahviedohad. J04'f 

Pp. lOOn. Price 7s»,s-. !). 

Maliatma Oandhi’s utlerances on questions of im- 
portance fire being Jovmgly co.iipiloil liy conijieli'iit 
editors and pubJislu'd by Nmajivan Trust, an organi- 
sation founded Iiy Malailnugi liiinself. Indc'ed, the 
two — Mahiitmaii’s writings and Navjijivan Publishing 
House, have been conneeb'd iog(‘th(‘r in the public 
mind all these years. This “comprehensive and en- 
cyclopaedic rublicatiou” has lieeii ediii'd by Sri Bharatan 
Kumarappa; and it coiisisls of CJaiidhiji’s writings 
from the days of Khilfifat to the ('btablishment of 
Pakistan, and oven sometime afti'r. Such a compila- 
tion with its maltor cliroiiologically arrangt'd is at the 
same time a liistory of modern India in one of its 
aspects — which is an additional attraction. 

In such a volume, tla^ woik of editing must liave 
been very arduous, and Shri Kuiimrappa deserves all 
credit on that account. But oru' wonders if the book 
would not liave materially gaiiu'd, had .a little n'stiaint 
been exercised in the inatbT of judicious sehadion. Is 
not selection No. 182 quite unnecosary in this context, 
the contents of the passage being not coniu'cled with 
‘coiniiiunal unity’ on any point? 'Phe writings, we are 
told, “sjiring out of actnin,” but these' springs are 
hidden from the view of the jiresent-dfiy reader. A 
few prefatory remarks jirefixc'd to each passage and 
explaining the context, and brief notes appended to 
them would have' been a substantial help to the readers’ 
understanding ami enjoyment. 

A printing mistake on p \ li, line 8, disfigures Dr. 
Kajendra Prasad’s foreword. 

The Calcutta reviewer specially regrets all omis- 
sion of Sachin Mitra and Smiitisli Baiierji, iiiarlyis 
1o the eausf' of communal unity, and mentioned by 
Mahatmaji in his post-prayer spei'ch of Cth Scpteinber, 
1947( See Harijan, Septembf'r 21, 1947). 

The tragodv (or, shall we say, the crowning 
triumph) of Gandhiji’s siq)reme self-sacrifice has been 
a living testimony to his faith in Hindu-Mosleni unity. 
But we cannot afford to treat it as a, mere lii.storicaJ 
event. We have to build our future on it. Some of 
the issues in this connection have not boon deiddod 
yet, and our future is still ours to make or m.ir. If 
we can use our heritage — Gandhiji’s advice and sug- 
gestions — to our advantage, things may still go on well 
with us. »And that hope makes 'this publication seem 
a timely one. 

P. R. Sesn. 

WOMEN AND SO<^IAL INJUSTICE ; M, K, 
Gandhi. Forevwrd by Aw^d Knur. No i^ajivan PubUsh- 
in{f House, Ahmedabad. Iiy47, Pp x^i Price Rs. 3 


and Indian languages are reviewed in 
all books sent cannot be guaranteed, 
lege text-hooks, pamphlets, reprints of 
noticed. The receipt of books received 
or can any enquiries relating thereto 
and notices is published. 

Editor, The Modern Review. 

The present book is a collection of one hundred 
and eight articles or siieechos by Mahatma Gandhi oti 
the question lefent'd to in the title of the book. It 
will prove in(liHi>ensable not only to those interested 
in the feminine qiK'stion, but to evfTv one who wishes 
to understand Mahal m;i Gandlu and the methods which 
he proposed for the laaiioval of all forms ol injustice 
and huinan degradation. 

MAHATMA GANDHI’S SAYINGS ; Mected by 
Priyaranjan /Sr a Onent Book Cornpuny, Cedcutta, 12 
Vf'ijS Pp. HI. Puce six anriaH 

A neatly jirinted and elieap, handy booklet w'hich 
evi'iy reader would treasure. 

THE WEAPONl.ESS WARBJOR : Edited by 
Mrs Svrnj Harhans Sinifh Thapar. Avndablc from 
Civil and Military Gazette Ltd, Lahore. 

An anthology of aitudes from the pen of writers 
like Romani Roiland, Lin Yiitang, Radhakrishnan and 
others. It is good at times to read how other gi'ca.t 
minds have VK'wo'd the arhent of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and what tlu'y considc'i* to b(' the most significant 
asper ts of his life. 

MODERN rOTTAGhiS : By G. V. S. Mani. Pub- 
hshed by Mani Pnlthaka Sahv, Swamitnalai, S. India 
Ith'iS. Pp. iv d- 80. Price Rs. 6. 

There arc altogether 80 designs in this book from 
which the would-br* owner of a house riuiy choose one 
to suit his jiurse and taste. The buildings cover a 
floor-space from 600 to 2500 sq. ft., and as tlic plan 
and elevation of each is given, we are sure the book 
will prove useful and practical to the average middle- 
class householder. 

Niumal Kumar Bose 

OUR EDUCATION : By Prof. K. P. Chatto- 
padhyay, National Council of Education^ Bengal 
Pages 166. Price Rs. 3. 

In advanced countries of the world education, as 
one of the essential nation-building factors, has a 
legitimate claim upon the patient thought of the 
brainy people as well as upon a fair share of the public 
exchequer. At the dawn of independence India stands 
in dire need for both. The author of the volume undei 
reference has had a long experience of educational 
administration in Bengal and personal knowledge 
^ducationui systems abroad. As a professor of Ajithro- 
pology he has made a special study of the aborigines 
oif India and their educational requirements. A man 
of independent, ^iews Professor Chattopadhyay hae 
criticized the Wardha and the Bargont schemes ol 
education and offered counter-suggestions on some 
important points. That he has not tamely accepted 
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the Wardha scheme in toto though it is associated 
with the hallowed name of Bapuji shows his courage 
of conviction. His arguments have force, and the book 
deserves careful perusal by the educated public. 

Narayan Chandra Chanda 

THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELIGIONS: 
By Dr. Bhagayan Das, M.A., D.Litt. Published by the 
Ananda Publishing House, Benares. Third Edition 
Pp. 626. Price Rs. 7-8. 

When this book first appeared in 1932 it was 
reviewed by me in the form of an article in the 
Vedanta K.csari of Madriu^. Then arliclc*? wer<; written 
and bilks wme given by me on the basis of this 
masterly work. I am now glad to see its third edition 
in winch It is alniosi double the first. The book has 
also b('on highly appreciated abroad. Capta.iri Russell 
Lloyd Jonc'S of U.8.A. hap’pem'd to g('t a copy of its 
second edition and on perusal hktd it so much that he 
bought up all th(‘ ('opuvs .‘iN’ailabh* and j'rcsented them 
frcf' to h-ading ju'isons of all c<mnli)("^ ('aptam Jones 
apjH'ais(‘s rightly the book thus ; ‘^This compilation of 
texts from ail grc'at religions is a work of ran* scholar- 
ship and tireless j‘(',>oi'rch. Il is oin oi the long aAvaited 
books ol the w’oild, and oiu* of overwhelming 
importance in Llu' jiK'sent crisis confronting man- 
kind . , Til tin' first cliapter tlie learned author 

wisely points out that Asiatic thoiiaht is emiiientlv 
coloured by relifiion as modern Kiiropean thought by 
science, and then traces the unilv umh-rlving both 
He rightly urges tli.at in oi'der to pronu'le the cniisc 
of world peace wduil is nccch'd most is Up recognize 
the eternal unity ('Xist.ing in iho ess(mlials of a.H reli- 
gions. All the s('\ (11 chapters of the book an' do\ot('d 
to bring out IIh' ('sseiilinl unity of Hinduism, Buddh- 
ism, Jainism, Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism, Tao- 
ism, Judaism, and other wmild n'ligion.s vvith appro- 
priate quotations from rns])ecbve scripfuims. Tlie b'xts 
are quol('d in tlu' original languages and given in 
Roman characters with English translations. It is shown 
clearly that the conceptions of God, heaven, and hell, 
origin of w^orld and nature of man, method of woialiip, 
prayer and meditations and in fact all fnndariK'ntals 
of the great religions are in essence identical, only the 
language vary. That the Vedns. the Bible, the Quoran, 
Zendavesta, Old Testament, Tri))ilaka, Tao-Teh-King 
and otlier scriptures — all agree in essentials is vf'ry can'- 
fully established leaving no room for doubt Dr F. L. 
RiJeiy’s The Bible of Bibles and Prof. R E. Hume's 
Treasure-House of Living Religions are two n'markable 
books on the same subject. But Dr. Das’s book, under 
review, siiperse^les these tw^o noteworthy W’orks in 
many respects. It is a very vahinbh' and schokarly 
\»ork and indispc^nsable for a comparative study of 
religions. It is regrotable howovmr that profuse annota- 
tions and quotations have marred its readabilitv which 
should have been maintained for the sake of wdder 
circulation. 

Sw\MI .IACADISWAR ANANDA 

AUROBINDO— THE PROPHET OF PATRIOT- 
ISM : By Hernendra Prosad Ghosc. Published by A, 
K. Milter, 12/10 Goa Bagan Street, Calcutta 6. Pp. 40 
Price Re. 1. 

Sri Hemendra Prosad Ghose. doyen of Indian 
journalists, has in th(i course of 40 pages recalled the 
preJent generations of politically-conscious people in 
India to the days when Aurobindo Ghosh was a leader 
of political thought, of “secret activities” that erupted 
into the world’s attentions on the 30th April, 1908, 


with burst of the bomb at Muzaffarpore in Bihar. 
Hemendra Babu can write and speak of the timefl 
v/ilh knowledge having been an editorial writer of the 
Bande Mataram, the English-language daily of Cal- 
cutta that made history in India in course of two 
years only, 1906-1908. 

In the first page of his book Hemendra Babu says 
that ‘fit was politics” which brought him and Auro- 
bindo Ghosh “together,” and in this small brochure 
he has tried to indicate certain of the personal and 
impersonal influences that hastened the development 
of aggressive nationalism in India of which Aurobindo 
Ghosh was a prophet and organiser both. 

The present generations do not know that Auro- 
bindo Ghosh was a consistent critic of the then. 
Congr(\ss politics of public gatherings, of prayers and 
petitions. Hemendra Babu has just referred to this 
plia.se of his life, raising hopes of knowledge that are 
left iin.Mitisfied We wait for a fuller history from his 
pen, as he remains, perhaps, one of the last witnesses 
of tliat glorious period. 

SuRESii Chandra De3 


NATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE SERIES: 
Power and FucL Published by Vara and Co. Publishers 
Ltd., Bonihay 2. 1047. Price Rs. 6. 

The Sub-(^ommitte(" on Power and Fuel, under the 
aiispic(.'s of the National Planning Committee has 
pn'sented tlieir rej)ort on th(‘ pre.senl state of power 
supply in India from all tlie sources, i.e., coal, oil and 
hydru-elecd licit y. It has also stressed the handicaps 
from whi(ih the powm* supply syKstoin in India suffers 
and h.is analysed the charges at which power, at 
present, is ni.ule available to the indu.stries. The rate 
has been found to be abrioriiially high, so much so, 
that most industries winch are ha.scd on cheap power 
supply cannot bo developed al all. The reason for this 
has bec'U not so much the lack of resouiv.es in the 
shape of nuiterial or man powti* but a subtle hostility 
on the part of the Government which was at the helm 
of .affairs in the past. 

In view of the paucity of petroleum and coal, and 
the need for conservation of the latter for metallurgical 
and chemical purposes, hj'dro-eloctricity developed 
fiom the running streams in all the provinces of India 
appears to be the most important and unfailing source. 
The necessary conditions for df'veloping hydro- 
olcctri(jity as well as the requisite statutory provisions 
have also been discussed by the fnimcrs of the report. 
One of the most important findings of the Sub- 
committee, with which we arc in full agreement, ia 
that the entire enterprise of production ns well as 
supply of this energy should b(' considered as Public 
Utility Concern, owned, controlled and managed by 
the Government in the interests not only of big indus- 
tries but also of rural consumers and peasants. India 
ha.s, po far, developed only 2 per cent of the potential 
hydro-power and at that, it is feeding so many indus- 
tries ; with the further development of 70 to 80 per cent 
of hydro-power India can reasonably hope to become 
an advanced industrial country. 

While going through the report one feels that the 
Sub-<5ommittee favours steady but cautious and 
.systematic pace for undertaking the contemplated 
hydro-developments ; bul^ the Government seems to 
be hustling the paces at tjie present time. This may 
lead UB to wrong paths, ujaless the recommendations 
of the Sub-comnaittee are born^ carefully in mind. 

iKanangopaj. B.\gchi 
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PAPERS IN ECONOMICS (Silver Jubilee Memo- 
rial Volume) : Edited by Prof. C. N. Vakil, School of 
Economics and Sociology, Vnivcruiy^ of Bombay. 
Pages 262. Price n/U mentioned. 

The contributors to this volume have all been 
students of the Scliool of Economics and Sociolojpr, 
Bombay University, and some of them held distin- 
guished position in life. There are altogether twenty 
essays — five on cmjdoyment, four on agriculture, three 
on industries, five on fiiuiiice and three on other mis- 
cellaneous subjects. ‘The Limitations of Full Em- 
ployment' by Prof. J. J. Anjaiia and ‘Price Flexibility 
and Em.ploymont* by Mr. K. S. Krishnaswamy deserve 
special mention. Mr. N G. Abhayankar’s ‘Batbilization 
of Agricultiinil Prices’ gives a plan for the future 
Indian agriculture which, projierly worked out together 
with large-sfMile industrialization, can solve the pro- 
blem of employment of all able-bodied persons in 
the country. In ‘Blabilization of .Agricultural Prices,' 
Prof. M. L. Daniwala suggoN a system of .statutory 
forward-prices with compensatory paynieutg by 
Govemment to producers wh(-n actual prices fall b(‘low 
their prices. Mr. V. V. Sayanna's ‘Land Colonization' 
is an interesting study of the State efforts in Madras 
Presidency for the .st'Uleinent of rx-service men. Mr 
G. L. Mehta invites attention to dearth of managerial 
efficiency in the country and suggests improvements 
and actions by all interested in indiistriid uplift. In 
the Finance section, Dr. D. T. Zakdawala in ‘Post-war 
Finance in India,’ does not show much optimism ior 
the future but at. the same time expresses hope that 
future will be fairly good if Central and Provincial 
fintincoa arc handled with care and caution for 
planned jirodiiction. M(?ssrs. D. N. Maluste and M B. 
Nuflkarni’s essays on ‘Joint Stock Banking in India’ 
and ‘Banking Legislation m India’ resjieclively are 
illiimiinating on sub.i(‘cts they deal with. In the Mis- 
cellaneous section, Mr. J. K. Castellino’s article on 
‘The People’s Railways’ deserves special mention for 
lucidity of treatment of a vast siibj<‘ci in short 
compass. 

The editor of this useful and scholarly pu'bli<*a- 
tion is to })(' congratulated for his nice selection and 
compilation on the burning economic topics of the 
day in which statesmen, scholars and ordinary citizens 
are efnmllv intero'^tf'd A. B. Dittt..\ 

CONFT/ICT ■ By Amir Ah’. Published by National 
Information and Puhliraihnis Ltd. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The unforgettable incifhmts of the '42 August 
Movement, in India have i)ro\ided the liacKgroiind ol 
quite a number of short .stories and novels, published 
in journals or in book-forms. All the' provinces have 
seen such incklents in varic'd local colour-^ attached to 
them. Conilicf, whicli closes witli a \ivid portrayal of 
a certain local phase of the Movement, narrates the 
gradual development of the mind of a young village 
boy coming to the city of Bombay to receive hi.s 
college education through a series of conflicting ideas 
and situations. 

The book is lucidly written with a powerful grasp 
on not only the gross realities of life but also the 
finer sentiments. Though there is nothing remarkable 
about the handling of the story, nor anything out- 
standing about the technique of presentation, the 
etor^' has been faithfully and ni'^nealingly revealed. 

S.^NTOSH CHATT’Tl'E*n 

THE STT.VER PALM ■ By G. P. Hall. Thacker 
and Co., Bomhay. Pp. 92. , Price Rs. 2-8. 

A orisp narrative of tl^e dope traffic — an enjoyable 
story with plenty of ‘‘^jiovement and adventure, & good 
companiozi in a long rail journey. J. M. Dam 


BENGALI 

TRAYK Valmiki, Kalidas, Rabindranath) : By Sri 
Sasibhusan Das Oupta. Sri Guru Library, 204 Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6. 

This is a valuable contribution to recent Bengali 
literary criticism. To understand Tagore thoroughly, 
one has to study the great Sanskrit classics. But such 
study has not been undertaken by our modern scholars. 
In the present volume Dr. Das Gupta has given us a 
comparative study of the three greatest poets of India. 
His masterly analysis is enlivened by real critical 
appreciation. 

SHIKARER KATHA ; By Sri Bhupendra Chandra 
Sinha. Samskriti Baithak, 17 Pandiiia Place, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The author, Maharaja of Susang, in Mymensingh, 
near to the Garo Hills, is not only a skilled shikari, 
but also a lover of wild nature and wild animals. The 
book under review is rich in narrative interest as well 
as occasional descriptive beauty. 

D. N. Mookerjea 

HINDI 

.SWATANTRA KI OR : By JIaribhan Upadhydva. 
Sasta Sahitya Mandal, Connaught Circus, Nexo Delhi 
Pp 30'. Price Rs. 4-8. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the 
well-known author’s work. Towards F'rccdom which 
first appeared several years ago, when we were still 
striving to secure Self-government. It was then an 
inspiration to many a servant of the eountry, it should 
be a constant eompanioii of tlio latter now when we 
arc de.sirous of shaping our destiny in accordance with 
true democratic principles, as envisaged and inter- 
preted by Gandluji — that monarch among demo- 
crats ! Shri Haribhan, with his characteristic clarity 
of thought and vision has given us a cla.ssip on the 
ethics of freedom. Every patriotically-minded citizen 
s’loiild have a copy of Swatantra-ki Or on his shelf to 
enthuse and energise him for the service of his 
eiotlierland — tlio cradle of the highe.st ideals of life, 
individual as well as colleetive. The modern politician 
may find fault with the author’s ideology, but the 
patriot will embrace it with appreciation. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

SABAL BHUMT GUJARAT : By Gokuldas D. 
Raichura. Published, by the Pustakalaya Sahayak Saha- 
kart Mandal, Limited, Barodn. 19/, S. Illustrated. Cloth- 
hound. Pp. 270. Price Rs. 2. 

Kathiawad is the home of romance, chivalry and 
courage. The tribes inhabiting that ancient land have 
till today kept up the tradition of these manly cjiialiticii, 
and the life and adventures of the fourteen tribes like 
Ahirs, Mors, Rabaris, Waghers, Patanvadias. Bhils, 
Kols, Kharwas and others, are most informative and 
interesting to say the least. Mr. Raichura writes from 
intimate contact with the mode of life lived by them ; 
in fact, he has become one of them frqm infancy and 
participated in their perils and adventures. They are 
martial tribes and though circumstances have made 
them serfs and agriculturists, the old spirit lives and 
comes out whenever occasion requires it. Gujarat is 
strong isabal) because of them and Mr. Raichura, has 
rendered signal service to literature and the province 
by inditing this remarkable book. 

K. M. J, 
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Yeatd and His Circle 

William Butler Yeats is perhaps the greatest 
of the Irish, poets. Some critics would give 
the genius of (G.corge William Russell) the 
higher place. Both men came in their younger 
days’ under the influence of Theosophy and the 
attraction ot India for both persisted. R, M. 
Pox writes in The Aryan Path: 

W. B.“ Ycat& — the greatest of our Irisli poets — died 
at Mentone in January 1939. but only recently has 
it been found possible to carry out his wish to be 
buried in Drumq^hffe graveyard in his native Sligo, be- 
neath the shadow of the massive Ben Bulben Mountain. 
Yeats was the leader of the “Ctdtic Twilight” period 
of the Irish literary movement, about the beginning of 
the century. He was, too. the founder and chief 
inspirer of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin and a poet of 
such distinction that he received the coveted Nobel 
Prize. 

Poet, essayist and dramatist, he was, besides, an 
unforgettable personality. Well-proportioned, he stood 
Over six feet and had a mas.sivc, finely-shaped head with 
white, waving, leonine locks. 

He entered the Abbey Theatre in the same lordly 
way, that theatre which, with Lady Gregory, he had 
created and where, on the stage, he had faced angry 
mobs to demand a hearing for the plays of J. M. Synge 
and Scan OTasey. 

In 1899 he began his dramatic work in Dublin with 
the Irish Literary Theatre, producing a play of his own. 
The Countess Ccuhleen^ which was fiercely denounced 
*at the time. But it was not until 1904 that the Abbey 
Theatre was established through the generosity of Miss 
L, Homiman of the Manchester Repertory Theatre. 

Even before the Abbey Theatre was launch- 
ed — ^in 1902 — ^Iiis best known play Caihleen Ni 
'Houlihan was produced in Dublin. 

Yeats was ^ never much at home in crowds. In his 
earlier years lie was a tall, willowy poet with a stray 
Jock of dark hair that hung over one eye. His portrait 
now hangs in the foyer of the Abbey. 

Another distinguished contemporary of Yeats was 
G. W. Russell (A. E.) who edited The Irish Statesman 
from his watch-tower in the Plunkett House. Yeats first 
interested Sir Horace Plunkett — ^a cooperative enthusiast 
— in A. £. and when that man of affairs annexed Russell, 
he was said to have grafted a sprig of poetry onto 
his economic ,tree. A. £. was poet, philosc pher and 
painter besides being an authority on the practical 
details of agricultural co-operation. A). £. looked like 
a burly farmer with a touch of the artist-craftsman after 
the William Morris ^lattem. 

Yeats and A. E. had the Grand Manner and their 
passing maiiied the end of an epoch. 

Yeats gave precise instructions concerning his final 
resfinghplace. He wrote: — 


Under bare Ben Bulben's head 
In Drumcliffe Churchyard Yeats is laid. 

An ancestor was rector there 

1/ong years ago; a church stands near; 

By the road an ancient cioss. 

No marble, no convent itinal phrase; 

On limestone quarried near the spot 
By his command these words are cut : 

Cast a cold eye 
On Hfe^ on death 
Horseman, pass by ' 

This verse is a good example of his later style, 
that hard bare use of words which if)ok the place cf 
his earlier shadowy, romantic pocty. 

He was a man of proud hearing an aristocratic 
spirit, with an air of reserve. 

Yet this proud, aloof, aristocratic man came out on 
the side of the Dublin tenement dwellers in the great 
Labour struggle which rent the city in 1913. He poured 
scorn on those people who prevented the hungry children 
of the strikers iK'ing sent to homes in English cities on 
the ground that it would harm them spiritually to leave 
Dublin. Others sa.d it would only make them more dis- 
contented on their retiini. So they were compelled to 
remain in conditions of wretchedness and squalor. The 
indignation of Yeats was paralleled by that of G. W. 
Russell. Both wrote on the Lalxiur side. For some time 
there bad been an estrangement between the two men 
hut their common sympathy with the poor and their 
hatred of hypocrisy brought them together again in close 
friendship. This should be remembered to the credit of 
Yeats as a man when tributes are paid to him as a poet. 

In his oarly poetry his love of the Sligo 
eountiry is evident. 

The names of Knocknarea Lissadell, Dromahaire 
and many others familiar to those who know the 
district, shine out with a magical glory. Eva Gore- 
Bonth — second only to Yeats as a lyric poet — has also 
written with the same affection of the Sligo country 
which was her home land. 

The foamles.s waves are falling soft 
on the sand at Lissadil 
And the world is wrapped in quiet 
and a floating dream of gray; 

But the wild winds of the twilight blow 
straight from the haunted hill 
And the stars come out of the darkness 
and shine over Knocknarea.... 

The stars will shine now over Yeats’s grave with his 
own words cut deep in the stone, just as his poetry 
cut deep in the hearts of his countrymen, giving them 
fire and courage in the dark days of the national struggle 
when, with Eva Gore-Booth and her sister, Constance 
Markievicz, so many could say; — 

I have seen Maevc of the battles wandering over 
the hill. 

Yeats put some of tll^towering beauty of the Sligo 
mountains into his poems I and Eva Gore-Booth added 
the gracious quality of he\“LiJlle Waves of Breffny” 
one of the loveliest things shna wrote: — 
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The great wavei of the Atlantic iweep storming on 
^ their ivay 

Shining green ai^ aUrer with the hidden herring 
shoal 

But the little waves of Breffny have drenched my 
heart In spray 

And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling through 
my soul. 

Eva Gore-Booth died in June 1926, some years be- 
fore Yeats. When they went, all the wild sweet poetry 
of their time vanished to give place to the petty poetising 
of -the cautious bureaucracy who set the tone of the 
post-revolutionary era in Ireland. 

Yeats stood for the truth of the artist which stands 
alongside every other truth in the world. For Yeats and 
his contemporaries were servants of tnith and of beauty 
in the era of struggle. 

Kashmir 

The New Review observes : 

The Kashmir incident has gr^wn into a festering 
nuisance, and has been a record of blunders on all sides. 
In the early stages, India’s appeal to the U.N.O. and 
the declaration that the Muharaja’s accession had to be 
ratified by a pojmlar referendum were unduly hurried steps 
of a young government in the first flush of idealism. 
India’s acceptance of a cease-fire line before the disband- 
ment of the A^d army was equally precipitate and opened 
the way to a possible division of Kashmir. 

'Pakistan was more realist from its point of view; 
instigation of raiders and marauders, invasion by Pakis- 


tan forces, deniidi of complinity were devious but effee* 
tive manoeuvres to secure the advantages of actual pos- 
•eeiion. wnf, At first;, but had 

to be admitted officially; help to raiders, control of the 
Azad forces, incorporation of these forces into ths| 
tan army built up to a clear case 4)f aggression. 

Pakistan followed the logic of the Partition whieit was 
designed to reduce to a minimum the non*Muslim patches 
under Muslim rule and vice-versa. The Congress had 
applied the principle when giving up the Congress- 
dominated North-West Frontier Piovinoe and the division 
of Bengal and Punjab. In the case of Kashmir, it in- 
voked, and rightly so, the Maharaja’s accession and the 
contiguily of Kashmir to the Union. Such an argument 
was indeed suihcieiit to justify Delhi, . but it was not 
enough to appease Karachi or to make a clear-cut solution 
at Lake Success. 

The U. N. Cimmissioii did not prove very helpful. 
By dint of conflicting explanations and promises, it 
clouded the issue. It acted as a surveying commission 
busy on a rectification of frontiers, and it avoided adju- 
dicating the rights and wrongs of the dispute. The 
Tiuman-Attlee move to urge arbitration met with no suc- 
cess in Delhi. India is not prejiared to submit to arbitra- 
tion points which have already been settled and in parti- 
cular she insists that the ‘Azad Kasiimir Forces’ he 
withdrawn and disbanded before she herself calls back 
her occupation forces and conteinplales a referendum. 
The UNCIP is now preparing a report to the Security 
Council. The results of all iractalions up to now is a 
cease-fire line nobody wishes to turn into a front line. 
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Devaluation * 

The same Review observes: 

Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Attlee went arm in arm 
to eat humble pie at Wafehinglom Nine times since 3948 
had Sir Stafford denied that it would haprpen; yet it 
liappened last week. The sterling was devalued under 
the pressure of iTresi.*^lihle forces. The explanation can 
he made clear enough if it is remembered that trade 
between nations is reducible to direct or indirect barter. 
On July 1, 1944, it had been considered that in terras 
of commodities and scrvicefe- 20 shillings (ould and would 
buy as much as 4.3 dollars, Inith in Britain and the 
11. S. A. This was the official exchange rate. In course 
of time, it hecamc apparent that 20s were buying less 
in Biitain than 4.(Ki dollars did buy in America; in 
other words the internal purchasing power ot ihe pound 
was getting smaller than its official purchasing power 
(after being exchanged against dollars) in the U.S.A. 
Hence the British people made the most of such a good 
bargain; they did their best to get dollars whilst the 
Americans giew allergic to the pound. Finally Americans 
who are not slow at renouncing had j>Lisiiuss fnieed the 
issue; thfy gradually refused to aceominodile their A'liglo- 
Saxoii brothers and imposed an adjust meiil between the 
pnreha-(ing powers of lh< euneneie'*. 

How did the English banking and eiiireney anlhoii- 
ties succeed in keeping up the game foi so longi' The 
answer is that the British an* good at fmammil mameu- 
vering flhougli they ( njoy no moiin|/(»U ) and at working 
together when in a light toiiiei. They pooled their 
(hdlur and gtdd a^sei^ in Britain, in the Kmplie in the 
sterling area, wliieh pool acteil as a (‘ommon leserve of 
hanks or as the leseive pool ol battling armies. They 
also brought int<‘ jilay laiift variations rationing, licen- 
sing, all meuauies nations an* wail to use as a 
defence against unpleasant foreigneis They even obtain, 
ed aid from Amerii'a wlio was nut anxious to kill a 
goose w'hieh might iaiei on lay the golden egg*-' hut wa" 
lather ket n mi keeping tin* bud in lighting form. But 
finally tli(' ■“liain became evies^ive, and steil.iig juide had 
to lie saetifu'ed to make iiileinalional ljiisim*ss a little 
‘•moot her. 

Blit why this growing clisjiarily hclweeai the euni'n- 
eiCR? Whence this inei easing wtaknes-, of the ])ound? 
It all came fiom the disparity in productivity of cx- 
rlumgeahle gi ods and ‘eiviee-s Ijelween Biitish and Amo 
lican economies, neirrioralion of industrial etfuipmenl 
and labour efficiency, diversion of firtiduelivily to pioeun'- 
luerit of social lieiieflls, (full employment, free medieui 
services., pensions, etc.), liniidiiy of capital: summarily 
such were the main causes which diminished produc- 
tivity (not production) in Britain relatively to the U.S.A. 
so that 20 shillings could not fetch for fastidious Ameri- 


can purchasers in Britain the equivalent of wlial British 
purchajsers could buy in the States for 4.03 dollars. 
Hence the hunger and scarcity of dollars in Britain and 
redundancy of pounds in America leading to a stress which 
broke down all official barriers. 

Rupee Devaluation 

India had to follow Britain. This not only because 
of sterling balance.s in Liondon and of businc^rs dealings 
with the sterling area, but because of similar factors 
lowering productivity. A typmal illiisiraiion can be had 
fioni liic latest report of llie Bengal Steel Corporation. 
Comparing 1942 with 1948 the report is stiikmg; the 
number of employees went up from 3700 to 6(K)0. (an 
increase of 45 per cent), the wage bill from Hs, 23 to 
liS. 56 per ton; the prooduciion fell by 7,(K30 tons. The 
wages increased from Rs. 1.200 per head pei annum to 
Rs. 1,740 (nearly 40 per cent), whilst production per 
head fell from 51 to 31 lon.s (a (lrerea=e of more than 
40 per cent). And most of the industrial c<mcerns tell 
the same tale whilst the number ol government servants, 
the icfugee problem, and the Kashmir incident added to 
the expenses economically unproductive. On the other 
liaml, internutionnl tiade did badly. The Commerce 
Mmisier publicly df'noiinrcd inferior quality, lack of 
standardization, adiilleralion, short measure, faulty pack- 
ing et<-. whicli spoiled the country’s name and lost usi 
muth of the market in Australia, South Africa. Iran, Ea.st 
Afiiia and oiIipt places in pepper, liirmeiic, cashew-nuts, 
textihs. leather, and oven tea. In ‘-iie'.i circumstances, 
the ri»))ee wliieli liad fallen to a four-anna level in India 
c.a,|(l not keep ith former buying power in foreign coum 
tries and its exchange rale with other eurrencies. 
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Adult Education 

J. C. Kumafrappa writes^ in Gram Ldyog 
Pairika: 

With the advent of political freedom, the Govern- 
ment is turning its alienlioii to various types of nation- 
hnilding activities. One of tiie bask; activity, especially 
in a country like ours, steeped in illileiaoy, is education. 
Many of the piovinciul governments are carrying on cam- 
paigns of social education and adult educatiim. Ihesc 
campaigns are pushed forward with the aid of eduralional 
films, propaganda material, and with a tirive for literacy. 
The experience gained so far shows that, as fur as adults 
are concerned hulk of them revert back into illiteracy 
in course of lime. To avoid ibis, certain means arc 
being adopted lO keep up the knowledge gained ihtougli 
a regular supply of books from village libiaiies and 
publication of p pular literature. This fo’ni ot educating 
the people is,, at the best, one for the purpose of meeting 
the present exigency. 

Adult education of this lype largely centres round 
liquidation of illiteracy and as has already been said, the 
campaign does not succeed cent per cent. Hence major 
part of the finance spent on this work is not icpresenled 
by permanent gains. Such edocalion of grown-ups 
should not be content with pure literacy. True echication 
should prepare the people for life and so it sliould cen- 
tre round some activity of the individual who is learn- 
ing. For instance, if it is an oil press man whom 
we wish to educate. He should be taught subieets elosely 
related to his occupation. This may have a liteiarv 
backing, but unless it is definitely r^duled to his work, 
his education will have no stabilily. it is bernuse ol 
this that Gandhiji has foimulatid a system of education 
which became commonly known as “Nai Tallin. ' 

Nai Talim is a system of education ealeu- 
laied to develop tlie wliolc ])erscmality of tbo 
individual. It gives information correilated to 
some iietivity, preferably an economic cvealiye 
work. This .S3^s tern will have a stabilily of its 
own. 

Having taken root in llie iiidividuaFs life in 
an activity which has become a second nature to the 
person, sueh education will be helpful in developing 
a culture, which will pervade the life of the nation ulti- 
mately. While the present iirogrumme of adult educa- 
tion is superficial and provides an exterior veneer of 
education, it really does not affect the individual pe so- 
nality; but education through Nai Talim moulds the 
character, thinking and expression of the individual. And 
in this way it becumrs not only a means of developing 
the pupil him.self but becomes the luainslav of the nation’s 
culture. Being a nation-building activity we have to 
be extremely careful in (‘hoosing the means and directing 
its channels. 


The introduAion of mass education will, therefore, 
involve close understanding of our rural^ people* 
fortunately today, those in cliarge of education have little 
or no contact with the masses. Hence the pr^ent 
machineiy may have to be scrapped or entirely rebuilt 
if mass education of the type we advocate is to be 
introduced. 

Adult education of the type recommended will need 
a strong group of teachers who are capable of thinking 
for themselves and who will be able to gain the confi- 
dence of the villagers. At the present lime there is 
a great dearth of capable individuals who will take to 
this profession. Teaching profession, under Nai Talim, 
is a nation-building occupation. It need-* men of devo- 
tion. «acrifice and vidon. Unless a suiiicient number of 
young men and women come forward to dedicate them- 
sclve.s to this noble profession, not only fiom altruistic 
considerations but also from a piatrioiic urge, it will be 
difficult for us cairy thiough any programme of educa- 
tion for the masses. Under these coiidilious there can 
be no apfieal stronger than the cause ol the nation to 
call young men and wtmien to 'icnc' llie country at the 
present lime. Without tbeii help n> <| gan.sation or 
artificial programme can help u^ in fulfill ng this need. 

W'c liopc, tliorefore, that the youmg people 
of our country will coiuc forward lo {<crvc the 
country at this juncture in this field of activity 
and thus hclj) to build up a strong India which 
will be woidliy of the freedom that we have 
acquired. 

At the present time many efloil? a'c pul forward to 
educate the people through what lias come lo be known 
as constructive work. Tlicsc centres arc striving hard 
against many difficulties. In manv such centres of con- 
slniclivc work, in the different provinces the one coin- 
mon factor is that the helj) given by the Government is 
both hailing and much stinted. The^e c:insiruclivc work 
institutions, engaged in nalioii-huiiding activities, call foi 
gcneioiis public siippoit backed hv a definite eVive from 
the Government. These two arc* lacking and the worker*- 
cre struggling against odds. If our new-found frec'dom 
is to mean anything, it should be ba'^ed on the t;reaiion 
of a citizenship, which would be capable of shouldering 
the responsibility that freedom brings in its wake. T«' 
this end natiofi-building aelivities should be considered 
fundamenlal in a country which lias recently attained its 
political freedom. We trust, therefore, the Government 
will turn their attention now to Constructive work and 
support, not only the existing centres, but open several 
such new ccmties all over the t’niintr> lo promote adult* 
education. 
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The SI017 of ihe Graal 

EiJiclwyn ]M. Anieiy writes in The Theoso-- 
phist: 

“Jl(*di yv iIk' lii.-loiy of tlu; ino^i holy vessel that is 
called Graal, wheioiii tlic hlood of the Saviour 

was received on the dav that He was pul on rood and 
crucified in «>rder thal He mi^'ht redctun Hi** people from 
I lie pdiiis of hell,*’ 

.Such are the openiiij^ wokK of an old French sloiy 
of Hcrccval le Galloi^, knlj’hl i hough n )t of llic com- 
pany of tin' Round Trihle, lo whom, lieeauK* of the ex- 
ceeding purily of his life, was gi anted the vision of the 
tirual. which heslowcd the greatest happiiuns oji whom- 
• soever saw its glory. The siory of the Graal appears in 
English litt^ralure in connection with the cycle of stories 
of King Arthur and his knights, translated from the 
French by Sir Thomas Malory, and printed bv Caxton — 
one of the earliest printed books in England. But iho 
story is far older than Malory; the French stories from 
Vhieh he. drew his materials date back to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Some were written by French- 
men, some in Xatin by French and English writeis and 
historians, and one of the most important was written in 
dPrench l)y Waller Map, who was Archdeacon of Oxford 
and chaplain to Henry II. Latterly some students have 
said that Map did not write many of the documents 
ascribed to him; but whether he wole them or not. they 
were written by someone who Jived in the latter half of 
the twelfth century, and who thoroughly believed in the 
truth and importance of the things whereof he wrote. 
But none of the twelfth century writers make gny claim 
to originality in their story; one and all declare that 
what they write is history, handed down to tiiem fiom 
their fathers, and bearing with it prophecy of good times 
to return in the distant future, when righteousness shall 
be established and men shall be once more deemed worthy 
to see the mysteries of God. 

What, then, is this Graal. to which so much impor- 
tance is attached? Old Keltic legends tell us of a magiic 
tJup or Graal, from which men were miraculously fed 
and which was never exhausted^, and with this cup was 


asootialcd a bleeding lance which was credited with 
miraeulou'; puvi'ers of healing. These old pagan ideas 
cm Id not he eliminateil from men’*< minds when the 
formulae of their creed changed, especially when many 
became Christian by compulsion, and received baptism at 
the eoininand of the iiing or prince of their tribe; and 
so by degrees a Christian significance became attributed 
lo them -llie (»raal becomes the “Saynl Graal.** the holy 
< i:p “from which our Lord drank at that last sad supper 
with His own'’: the lance was the one with which His 
side was pierced at ihe Crucifixion; and the history of 
thiii wanderings and marvellous adventures on the way 
fioni Palestine to England from the subject-matter of the 
older Graal manuscripts. Later stories deal with the 
quest of th(‘ Graal and the fate of the knights who sought 
it. 

While Geoffrey of Monmouth was writing his history 
of the Britons, which, althtnigh he professes to have 
manuscript authority for his statements, is really a collec- 
tion of border legends concerning a British King Arthur, 
who vanquished the Saxon invaders, and made his Court 
the haven whither all who were oppressed by the heathen 
might flee and find redress, the Graal story was atlract-j 
ing much attention among the Kells in France and the 
Channel Islamfs. The story became a favourite among 
the liardh of the Nortbern French provinces, as did also 
the. story of Arthur and his knights; and when the Graal 
hng since disappearetl, no man knew whither,, was to be 
sought and found, who were so likely to undertake the 
quest successfully as those knights of Arthur’s Table, 
sworn 

To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrong? 

And as the names of some of Arthur’s knights were the 
same as those who vv ere aTfcady connected with the Graal 
story, the two stories becaim interw^en, and so in Ma- 
lory,, and later in Tennyson, we fmijpAcm welded into one 
v/hole. Such is Tjriefly the mgjfwhich scholars ascril^ 
to the legend. 
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The House of Tata — Sixty Years of Industrial 
Development in India 

Under the above heading, Sir Frederick James 
writes in The Asiatic Review, July, 1948 : 

Ti)o TIoiis(’ of Tata was founded sixty years 
but the founder of the film. Janishedji Niisscrwanji 
'Falu, was liorn lu 1839, just alter M."t*aulay had It'if 
India to write his famous Ilwiory of England. 

I his i)aper, therefore, is pnrlly the story of 
India’s industrial development, and partly the story 
of one of the most remarkable figures of the 
nineteenth century. 

There are plenty of books about A^ieeioys, Gover- 
nors and missionaries, the political history of tlu' Indian 
continent, and India’s social, reJifi'iouf^, and rural pro- 
blems ; but there is a scarcity of literature on India’s 
industrial development and on the lives of Indian 
juoneers in science, industry and education. 

•Tainshedji Tata came of an unbroken -jiriestly line, 
and after passing out from Elphinstone College^ m 
1858, the year the Bntbsii Crown assumed sovereignty 
over India, ho was articled to a solicitor, but sliortly 
after, without completing his artich?s, joined his father’s 
trading firm, whose business was general merchandise. 
He took a special interest in developing trade with 
China, exporting and importing tea, silk goods, cam- 
phor, copper, brass, and Chinese gold, and visited the 
firm’s Hong-Kong and Shanghai branches to gain ex- 
perience. When the American Civil AVar caused onp ot 
lliose booms in the cotton market to wliich Bombay 
is prone, lie and his father joined the Asiatic, Banking 
(^n'poratiou which was floated on the high tide ot 
Iirospcrity, and ihe son (‘ame to London to establish 
an agency for tlu’ firm. AVhile he was liere, the tide 
(^bbed, and with it the Bank, and he found himself iu 
an extraordinary position in a strange land, with credit 
impaired and a bagful of worthless scrip. The frank 
and able way in which he faced his creditors and the 
banks greatly impressed evciyone, and they appointed 
him liquidator of his own firm on £20 a month. On his 
return to Bombay, something was salvaged from the 
wreck, but his father had to retrench severely. Incident- 
ally the firm’s credit was re-established during the next 
three years. A share in the lucrative contract for the 
commissariat of Napier’s exi^edition to Abyssinia 
1868 restored the family fortunes, and Tata was able 
to spend four years in England, where ho was fired 
with the ambition to manufacture textiles in India. 

The Textile Industry 

When he came back to Bombay, he, wdth three 
others, bought a liquidated oil mill and converted it 
into a spinning and weaving mill, naming it Alexandra 
after the then Princess of Wales. Two years later it 
was sohd at a fair profit, and he returned to Lancashire 
to make a much more intensive study of the textile 
technique and organization. The _^esult of this trip was 
a deepened conviction that Ip^Jia was a suitable and 
splendid field for the ^evelopif ent of this industry. At 
that tim^ S was whollsrutofiiw to the cily of Bombay. 
Most of existing fiftee|ii^.&tilc mills were inefficient 


and out of date, and conditions of labour wore bad. 
Tula therefore decided to establish new and up-to-date 
mills at Nagpur, in the Central Provinces, liitheito an 
undeveloped area, on the edge of gr(‘at cotton-growing 
fields. So in 1874 the (lentral India Si)inning ,and 
Weaving Company was floated, with a capital of 
£115,000. The new mills were opened on January 1. 
1877, and called the ^‘Empress Mills” in lionour of 
Queen Victoria, who was proclaimed Emiircss of India 
on the same day. They were the first to incorporate 
‘^air-conditioning” apparatus, ‘‘ring-si)indles,’' and auto- 
matic sprinklers. 

Mr. Tala was also ibe first to inlroduce a 
bonus system and a provident fund, and to provide 
amenities for his employees. 

The mills prospered and expanded, and so did 
Nagpur. I hav(‘ not time to describe Tata’s subsequent 
career in detail, or to recount all the incidents of his 
astonishing life. But the Emj)i‘ess Mills laid the foiindn- 
tions of his personal fort line, and those of the ITouso 
of T.Tla. He (‘njoyed to the full Ids growing wealth 
and the ameniti(;s* it commanded. lit' Nvas goiK’ioiis and 
hospitiible. lie tinvelh'd far ami observed and acquired 
much. Yet wealth to him W'as never iin end in itself. 
He exix'cted (‘very indmstiy he estjiblished to })ay good 
dividcmds. but he also thought all the time of tin-* pios- 
perity it might bring to his country. Tie w^uited to 
make India a groat industrial iiower, and to this aim 
he brought a restless and inventive energy, a prophetic 
insight, and a high conception of service. 

Tm'a’i^ Thukk Conclusions 
During Ids many Iravi'ls lie coiirpared ids country 
W'jih the gieat imliislvial nations of tlie West and came 
to three conclusions : 

First, that no country could become industrially 
great which did not maiiiifacUirc' iron and 
steel. 

Second, that no sustained cconornic growth 
is possible without the aid of science and 
technical education. 

Third, that the prosperity of Bombay, of which 
he was inordinately proud, depended upon 
the provision of cheap electric power which 
would release it from its bondage to the 
distant coalfields of Bengal and Bihar. 
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Montaigne said that “a powerful imagination 
produces the event.” From Tata’s imagination 
flowed three great and practical projects ; the iron 
and steel works at Jamshedpur ; the great hydro- 
electric system which makes Bombay virtually 
independent of coal ; and the Indian Instiiute of 
Science at Bangalore, which has produced some 
of India’s finest scientists and technicians. 

The story of each is a romance in itself. Il took 
TatSi twenty-five years of investigation and prospecting 
before he found the village of Sakehi in the jungles ot 
Bihar, near ore-fields, within easy reach of the J hern a 
coal-fields, only 150 miles from Calcutta, and with an 
unfailing water supply from two rivers at Ihe junction 
of which it was situated. 

Now it is the home of the largcsl single self- 
conlained sled plant outside the U.S.A. and the 

U.S.S.R. 

• Great Conceptioms 

As early as 1875 Tata foresaw the value oi water- 
power to industry, and betoro his death he had made 
plans for driving the Bombay mills by combined electric 
and hydraulic energy. The foundation-stone of the 
Lonavla dam was only laid by Lord S>d('uham in 1011, 
and m 1915, seven years after Tata’s death, Loid 
Willingdt>u first switched on the power. 

Tata’s ideas for the development of Mucntific and 
lechnical education were formulated in 1889, as the 
n'sult of a speech by J^ord Reay, Governoi of Bombay, 
in Ins capacity of Chancellor of the University. They 
were accepted by the Government of India with com- 
mendable celerity ten yeais later in 1899, and with them 
an unconditional gift of £231.000. But il was not until 
1911, seven years after his dcatli, that the Maharaja 
of Mysore laid the foundation-sLonc of the Indian 
Institute of Science in Bangalore, and thus the hrst 
sludents were admitted. 

Apart from these, Tala’s interests' ^yere many au<l 
varied. lie created an endowment which was subse- 
quently developed and enlarged by his sons for 
linancing training abroad for the and the pro- 

Tcssions ; he applied the findings of s<‘iencr to tin' 
growth of cotton and oilier crops ; he inlroduecd 
sericulture into India and was thus the pioiu’er of an 
industry for which Mysore has since become famous ; 
ho floated a company for the reclaanation of Hack Bay; 
he experimented in deej)-sea trawling and preiuu'ed a 
scheme for refrigeration on a large scale ; ho anticipatej 
the needs of modern travel by building the Taj Mahal 
Ilotol at a cost of £300,000, at a time when such a 
venture was regarded by his contemporaries as a ‘‘white 
elephant”; he started and operated an Indian shipping 
line between Bombay and the Far East, until it was 
driven off the high seas by the deadly and dubious 
competition of established shipping companies. 

Although his achievements during his lifetime were 
many, his greatest visions were only realized after his 
death. 

He was, jn every sense of ihe word, one of ibe 
makers of modern India. 

He saw Indian industry emerge from its primitive 
rimplicity and begin to forge ahead. If today India 
ranks as one of the great industrial powers of the 
World, though still far behind many Western countries, 
with fewer reserves of skilled tman-power and natural 
resources, it is largely due to Jamshedji Tata — eminent 
Victorian and bumness patriot. 


The first cotton mill was established in Bombay in 
1861 ; twent 3 ^ years later there were twelve, mostly 
owned by Parsecs. Textile manufacture was the first 
large-scale industry to be established wuth Indian 
capital and management, and in its development the 
House of Tata first built up its resources and 
experience. 

The firm of Tatas was cstablislied in 1887 ms a 
private trading concern, with Tata, his two sons, Donil) 
and Ratal!, and a cousin, R. D. Tata, as members. It 
had a modest capital of £1,575. India was then on the 
(‘VC‘ of a great, mdnstnal revolution. I'lic inauguration of 
the Suez Canal in 1869 had opened the gateway to 
India. Railway rind road coTnirnmications were spread- 
ing, gie.it irngation works conslrucU'il, canal colonisa- 
tion started, and a system of famine relief developed. 
The years 1858 to 1900 have berm called the period of 
the “opening-up” of India. This period also saw the 
development of the cotton and jule mill industries, ttio 
opemiig of the Bengal coalfield-^, the establishment of 
engineering w’orks and (lie rajmJ extension of tea and 
coffee jdanta lions. Witli the turn of the century the 
pace accelerated, and paper, Vuack, hardw'are, soap, 
cement, rice and flour milling, and many other indus- 
tries grew in importance. India’s power resources ot 
coal and oil wore augment c'd bj' great li.vdrn-clectric 
schenu'.s, and, under the impetus of the Swadeshi 
movcmeiil, rural industries and handicrafts were once 
more encouraged and dcveloiied. The period between 
the two wars saw prosperity and depression alternating, 
followung the general course of w^orld trade. 

I have poiiiled out that textile manufacture laid 
the foundation of the House of Tata. It is still one ot 
its principal activities. Sixty years ago the Empress 
Mills wc'i’o just esiablislied on a satisfactory dividend- 
paying basis ; then came the Swadeshi Mills, started lu 
1886 for the uumufacturc of finer cloth ; then the 
Aliineflabad Advance Mills, which reverted to Tata in 
1903 as 1h(' result; of foreidosing .a mortgage, and the 
Tata Mills in 1913 completed (lie group, which today 
ha.s 286.000 sjiindlcs, 7,100 looms, 37,000 cmployco&, and 
a •*a])ital of £C;t millions. 

The Steel Industry 

In London, the name Tat .a is generally associated 
with sb'el. This key industry wa,s not started without 
many diflicullics. all of w’hicli were overcome. Once 
Ihe raw materials were found, and the ideal site 
selected, the last obstacle was finance. Many lakhs of 
nipce.s had been spent in development, and Tatas 
decided raise fresli capilal in England. Thev failed. 
The City of London had little faith in the project. 


Jii\ 'srm, 

c»fc^?r c?tcst 
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Fortunately India had just launched the 
Swadeshi movement, and it was decided to ask 
Indians to subscribe the necessary capital. The 
issue was announced and the result is best des- 
( ribed in the words of a foreign observer : “From 
early morning till late at night the Tata offices in 
Bombay were besieged by an eager crowd of in- 
vestors. Old and young, rich and poor, men and 
women, they came, offering their mile ; and, at 
the end of three weeks, the entire capital required 
for the conslriictioTi requirements, £1,630,000, was 
secured, every penny contributed by some 8,000 
Indians.” 

In 1907, the Tala Iron and Sl.orl C^ompany was 
laiiiK'hed, and in 1914 steel was being i>rodnfod <^n a 
(aunmoreial S(m1c. Tlir; livst Woild War saw an immonso 
growth in range and output ; the second World War 
extended this to armour plating and all kinds of special 
stools which protected the gallant Indian troops on 
many a battleground. 

Tisco, as for short the company is called, owes 
much to the technicians who came from America 
and Europe in the early days. Today very few 
remain. Indians have been trained, many in the 
Jamshedpur Technical Institute, and of whose 310 
students 210 now hold responsible jobs in the, 
company, the direct and detailed management of 
which is now in the strong and capable hands of 
Sir J. J. Ghandy. 

The works now produce sheets, plates, bars, slnic- 


turals, rails, sleepers, fish plates, wheels, tyres 
axles for railways, and agricultural tools. There are also 
valuable by-products such as coal tar, sulphate of 
ammonia, and bcnisol. Then there are smaller com- 
panies locat'd near the steel work.s and associated with 
thorn, which made tin plates, wire rods, nails, bolts 
nuts, electric cables, steel mill rolls and castings. The 
iStecl Company al.'so has its own ore-mines, quarries, 
and collieries. 

The manufacture of steel in what was once a Bihar 
village meant building a new town from scratch. In 
its planning the advice of the Sidney Webbs and 
JVo/esHors Hobhouso and Urwiok of the London 
TTniversity was sought, and they laid down a scientific 
j)?’ograinine. Today Jamt'hodpur, so named by Lord 
(liolmsford in 1919, is a well-plnnned garden city ot 
150,000 inhabitants with its parks, gardens, ornamental 
Lakes, coni rolled markets, hospitjils and dispensaries, 
schools, dairy farm's, cinemas, hostels, hotels, and ^now 
.‘in Indian coffee liouse I The liigh standard of its 
public service.s may be duo to the f.act that Jamshedjiur 
is run by tlie Cornp.'uiy Mud has not had the luxuiy 
of a self-governing municipality ! The canital cost ot 
the town up to dale is £2'| millions and the annual cost 
of admimsiraliou is .about £500,000. 

HvDRO-Erj'xmuf’ Power 

/riie third )>illar of the House of Tata and ]noject 
of its founder is the hydro-electric group of com])anies, 
which produce today through their three great power 
slalioii.N one-thiid of I he total electrical imergy in India. 
Here again I he C'^ily of Tjondon rejeded the first at tempi 
of the promoters to rais' £1,5(X),000, and in 1910 the 
nquisile c.’ipilal for the first development stage was 
found in Imlia. The first unit, I he Tala Hydro-Ehvtric 
Power Supply Company, began o]>era(ions in 1915, the 
si'cond, the Andhra Valley Powit Supply Company, 


Specialities of 



Neem Tooth Paste 

• Neem Tooth Paste contains the important ingredients used in modern 
dental hygiene, and in addition all tlie antiseptic, germicidal and astringent 
properties of Neem Twigs, which are well-known in India for its efficacy 
in building strong and healthy gums and sparkling teetli 

• Neem Tooth Paste does not contain any grit or any injurious chemical 
or bleaching agents to whiten teeth and as such it does not injure the 
enamel of the teeth and the gums. 

• Neem Tooth Paste is packed in pure tin tubes, and not in lead, wax-lined 
lead or tin-coated tubes as are usually done in most tooth-pastes. So Neem 
Tooth Paste has no chance of lead contamination. 

• For those who prefer tooth powder may use our “MARGOFRICB.” 


4hE (^L(2UTTA chemical CO., LTD. 
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in 1932 ; and the third, the Tata Po^er Company, in 
1937. Tata Sons Limited were the imana^ng agents ot 
these companies up to 1929, when, with a view to 
placing the naanagement in the hands of an organiza- 
tion specializing in the operation of public utility 
companies, they entered into a partnership with the 
American and Foreign Power Company Incorporated, 
and a now company was formed called Tata Hydro- 
Electric Agencies Limited, which has been responsible 
for the operation of these great units for the past 
eighteen years. 

The power gent?rated is iransmitted through a grid 
system over 275 route miles of line to Bombay and 
Poona, and is distributed to industrial concerns m 
Bombay City through 200 miles of underground cables. 
Power is supplied to textile mills and other industrial 
undertakings in Bombay and elsowherci, to the G.1.P- 
and B.B. and C.I. Railways for electric services, to 
B.E.S.T. and eight other distributing companies tor 
retuiji distribution. In the year 1945-1946 the electricity 
supplied was 58 per cent more than that supplied in 
iiny pre-war year. 

Cement is another basic industry pioneered by the 
House oLTata. The Indian Cement Conii)any Limited 
was floated m 1912 with a paid-up capital of £200,000, 
with a factoiy at Porbandar in Kathiawar. A second 
noinpany was established in Hyderabad m 1925. Other 
companies came into the field and in 1936, in order to 
improve production, consumption, and marketing, and 
to avoid uneconomic competition, a manufacturers' 
combine was brought about by the late F. E. Dinshaw, 
known as (l»e Associated (/emf'iil C^Hriminy (.\.().C.) 
with a capital of £5i millions, whose Chairman is Bir 
Homi Mody, happily with us today, who has taken a 
keen inttaest in the cement industry. 

The House of I’ata ivas also responsible in 1919 
for promoting tlie New India Assurancfi Company 
lamited to meet the growing needs of the insuring 
public in India. Sir Dorabji Tata was its hrsl Chair- 
man. As New India is now an independent institution 
functioning under its own Board, I will say no mor(' 
about it exce}>t that it is today the largest composite 
Indian assurance company transacting all clas^scs ot 
insurance business, with branches throughout India, the 
Middle East, and the Far East. 

Oil Mills 

In 1918, the Tata Oil Mills Com])any was promoted 
to produce crude vegetable oils for export, and a null 
Was built at Ernakulam in the Cochin State. Unlor- 
tunately, as soon as production comineneed the United 
States put on a prohibitive tariff in favour of the 
coconut industry of the Philippines, and closed the 
chief market for Indian oil. A complete change in 
policy was required and the company decided to 
produce ^iijiied goods for the Indian market, 'riie 
first oil-refining and deodorizing plant in the country 
was installed, and in 1924 “Cocogem^' was on the 
market ; later “Pakav” — a vegetable oil substitute for 
ghee. Then came soap. It is not generally Imown that 
the annual per capita consumption of soap in India 
3 lb., compared with 20 lbs. in Great Britain and 25 I'bs. 
in the U.S.A. So Tata went in for soup manufacture, 
whose advertisements are seen around Bombay, some- 
times disfiguring the scenery of the countryside. First 
came the washing soap “501.” and then liigh-grade toilet 
soaps, and other toilet preparations were prepared — hair 
oils, shampoos, shaving soap, Eau do Cologne, and 
perfumes. Tatas produced some of the best Eau do 
Cologne on the market, unhappily not available ii^ 
Britain. Production outstripped capacity and the second 
mill was built in 1988 at Sewri near Bombay. With a 
rijsing standard of living, and • a growing demand for 
these products, there is room for still greater expansion. 


Chemicals 

In the nineteenth century steel was the foundation 
of industrial progress ; today it is chemicals. One ol 
the more recent and difficult enterprises of the House 
of Tata is the manufacture of heavy chemicals. Tata 
Chemicals Was floated in 1939, and the salt works at 
Okha, one of the Kathiawar ports in Baroda, wen^ 
purchased. Orders for machinery were placed in Europe, 
Great Britain, and the U.S.A., but owing to the war 
deliveries were hindered and delayed. Some of the plant 
had exciting and romantic experiences before arriving 
in India. The works were constructed at Mrthapur, 
an arid and lonely place a few miles from Okha. The 
task of putting up a highly technical plant and ot 
building a new industrial town during the war was 
immensely difficult. But the first stage was completed 
in 1943, when soda-ash, caustic soda, bleaching powder, 
zinc chloride, liquid clilorine, magnesium chloride, and 
the useful epsom salts were produced. Nothing was 
more courageous or persevering than the efforts ot 
tliose who lirst worked at the enterprise. They faced 
endless difficulties, but overcame them because, con- 
vinced that alkalis are “the germ cells of industry," 
they felt they were helping to give India the means 
whereby she could become a modern industrial Slate. 

Plans for another great entenmise have now been 
made. An agreement has been reached with one ot 
the largest dye-producing concerns in the world. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, by which that great 
organization makes available to Tatas the information 
and technical assistance necessaiy to establish in India 
a dyestuffs industry which will, after a period of years, 
be owned and controlled by Indians. Thus another 
important stage in the industrialization of India will 
be reached. 

Am SERVICE.S 

One of the lesser-known romances of the House 
of Tata IS the dt'velopment of ils air line, known as 
“Air-India.” Tlie centre of this story is our present 
C'hairrnaii, Mr. J. R. D. Tala, a ke(m and much 
experienced pilot. Up to 1930 there was no regular 
internal air service in India. In 1932, Tatas started an 
.aviation department, with the late Mr. Neville Vin- 
cent in charge, and a weekly service between Karachi 
and Madras via BomViay was estaVilishod. This started 
with two light single-engined aeroplanes, two pilots 
(of whom Mr. Vincent was one), one ground engineer, 
and a few unskilled assist ants. Thanks to the energj’. 
faith, tcchnicjil skill, and organizing ability of boll: 
Mr. Tata and Mr. Vincent, the experiment siicce('d('(. 
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and fcven the Government of India became air- 
conscious. Services were increased and extended until 
in 103d, with the inauguration of the ''alh-up” Emigre 
Air Mail Scheme, five services a week were being 
operated between Karachi and Colombo, two between 
Bombay and Delhi, and one between Bomibay and 
Trivandrum via Goa and Oannanorc. The war inter- 
rupt-ed this development, aircraft were requisitioned, 
and the company was called on to perform emergency 
tusks, such as tlie evacaiation of civilians from Baghdad 
in IJMl. After the war .larger nuichir.es were purchasetl 
from the U. B. Foreign Liquidation Commission in 
India, and air travel spread with astonishing speed. 
Today Air-India are operating daily services oetween 
Karachi and Colombo, Delhi and Bombay, Bombay 
and Calcutta, and Madras and Trivandrum ; and the 
staff of 1,900 includes 60 pilots, 25 radio oiieralors, 
and 50 air hostesses. 

India is now to enter the fif*]d of intenmtional au* 
iransi)ort, and a lunv coinp.any luis been formed ealled 
“Air India International” in whudi the (Jovernrirent 
of India bold approximately 50 per cent of the .shares. 
Its purpose is to establish a regular air ser\ iec between 
London and Bombay, via ('airii ami Geneva, with 
long-range, high-s])eed, foiii-c'ngined MircraU of tin' 
most modem type. Aii'-.lndia has been chosen to 
oporale the servd(;e, and thii.s will have tlie lionour ol 
(:aiT.ving the flag of t-he Indian D(»minion on the first. 
Indian regular service to arrive at Heal.h Row early 
next month. Incidentally, t.his represents an interesting 
experiment in joint 8tato and private enterprise. 

While on tile subject of transport I may mention 
i,he Tata Locoinotivu' and Tilngineeriiig Company 
which was established in 1945, with a paid-up capital 
of £U millions, for the purpose of manufacturing 
loc.omotives and locomotive boilers, under contract 
with the Government of India. This company has also 
undertaken, in association with a well-known Britisli 
concern, the mifiDufacture of road rollers for Govern- 
ment’s road development programme and has plans 
hir other heavy engineering work, sm-h as the mami- 
faclurc of agncuitiiral maehinory and components lor 
motor-curs and trucks. 

Capital in India has, until recently, been shy and 
reluctant to take ri.sk.s. In Older to help investors and 
1,0 finance sound industrial veniure.s, Tatas ostablislied 
in 1937 the Inve.s’tmont C’orporation of India with a 
paid-up cajutul of £1 million odd. Among its subsidiary 
companie,s is the National Radio and Engim'ering 
Company, which has succeeded in manufacturing an 
inexpensive three-valve radio called “the people’s set," 
and which, in association with a progressive British 
radio manufacturing concern, now proposes to manu- 
facture a wide range of radio and inter-comniunicatiou 
sets, components, and other ancillary items. Other 
subsidiaries are the Indian Standard Metal Company, 
which recovers virgin non-ferrous metals from scrap, 
converting them into alloys and tjcaring metals of 
various specifications, and Pickers Limited, which 
manufactures pickers for textile mills, hitherto 
imported from abroad. 

The Investment Corporation, with Tata Sons, has 
also promoted the In vesta Industrial Corporation, with 
a paid-up c}vpit.al of £75,000, to promote .small-scale 
but, important indusliif's, such as the mamifactiire of 
lathiT;, drilling, polishing, punching, and shearing 


muchinos,' and enamel holldw-ware. 

I‘ have haj;dly time to mention Tata Aircraft, 
formed during ‘the war, first make Tiger Moths for 
the Ministiy of Aircraft production, then. Horsa 
Gliders, and thcn.VgjJaeu jl ose projteots were aban- 
doned, to assemble aint,j.o:i^rhaul airerftft and engines 
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for the Air Fdrees in the Indian and S.E.A. Com- 
mands. The company is still in eadstenoe, making a 
final disposal of American “surplus aircraft stores. 

“CONBTRUCnVB PHILANTHROPY” 

I have almost completed my rapid survey, but 
there arc two matters I wish to mention before I 
conclude. 

First, when .Tainshcdji Tata founded the Empress 
Mills, he laid down as a i^rinciplo that tlie poorly 
paid worker is not the cheapest, and that decent 
wag('S, healthy condj lions of work, and education 
the key to etficiency. To that principle the House of 
Tala has endeavoured to adhere. The well-planned 
towns of Mithapnr and Jamshedpur, the workers’ 
colonies in other centres, the profit-sharing scheme ol 
the Iron and .‘^teol Company rejiresent a new deal for 
labour, often ahead of legislation or practice. Pioneer- 
ing in industrial relations is as interesting, exciting, and 
important as i>iormering in indusI.riaJ development. 

Secondly, in one of the corridons of Bombay 
House, the headquarters of the House of Tata, the 
doons are marked with the names of the great chari- 
table trusts which liavc been establiahcd by the Tata 
family. I’he House is unique in that about §5 per cent 
of the capital of the parent company — 'Tata Sons 
Limited— i.s held by these Trusts, whose income 
used for philanthropic, educational, and scientific pro- 
hlemis. TJiey have built, equipped and endowed the 
Tata Memorial Caiu-ca’ Hospital in Bombay, the first 
of its kind in India ; e.stablishrd an Institute of 

Social Sciences which trains students to deal with the 
many social M^roblems of a changing India ; S(;l. up tho 
Institute of Fundamental Research for research in the 
l)rol)lems of plo'^sics, mathematics, and nuclear ener^; 
founded a chair at. the London School of Economics 
for research into the causes of poverty and a chair 
of Sanskrit .'it the Bhandarkcr Institute ; contributed 
generously to the laboratories of the School r»t 
V^.ngineenng at Cambridge ; financed awards to Indian 
and foreign research scholars for investigations which 
.alio via to human suffering generally, and, in particular, 
research into diseases of the blood ; endowed the 
Indian Institute of Sciema* in Bangalore, and assisted 
Inindreds of Indian students to o>)tain advanced pro- 
fessional and technical training abroad. 

Tlie Trusts total nearly £4 millions, and they have 
.spent, .since their establishment, about £1J millions. , 
They .symbolize Jamshedji Tata’s attitude to philan- 
thropy. He was sympathetic .and generous, but held 
that “what advances a nation or a comimuiiitv is not 
so much to prop up its w('ake.st and most helpless 
members, as to lift up the best and most gifted so as 
to make them of tlie greatest service to the country. ■ 
“This,” he said, “is constructive philanthropy.” 


Indill Awarded 18 Fellowships By U.N., 
UNESCO 

Lake Success. August L— India has received 18 of 
the 1.1.S5 fellowships awarded during 1947 and 1048 by 
the Ihuied Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Fifteen of the fellowships were granted by the Lniied 
Nations and three were awarded by the Ihiiied Nation^ 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). ^ ^ ^ 

Fellows from India who are studying 'at Lake Suc- 
cess include Bhasker Miindkur of Mangaioic, Misst Talai 
Rasul of Lucknow, and Surjit Singh from East Punjal^. 

The number of fellowship.^ assigned to a country 
is determined by the needs of the applicant country and 
funds available. The applicant government selects the 
candidates for fellowships. Fellowships are granted in 
social welfare work, health work and 
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The Passing Year 

The year is coming to a close without any 
appreciable lessening of apprehension in the minds of 
all who think of the future of the country in the terms 
of the well-being of its nationals. There is apprehension 
about riling costs, which is intensifying the burden on 
the weary shoulders of the Common Man — as distinct 
from Capital and from Organised Labour. There is appre- 
hension as well about the political stability of the 
country which is being jeopardized by the growing sense 
of frustration amongst the people as well as by the 
widespread increase in the suspicion that the Congress 
is betraying the masses. Both the Supreme Executive of 
the nation and the High Command of the Congress seem 
' to be blissfully unaware of this state of affairs, or 

perhaps in their pre-occupations they have been unable 
to assess the portents at their real value. 

Needless to say the stability and security of a 
country— which means its nationals — depends on the 

solidarity of the P'eople behind the Government. A 
growing sense of discontent, distress and frustration 
can lead to grave consequences, little short of disaster, 
• unless the Government is alert and takes steps betimes to 
provide for such eventualities. We regret to have to say that 
we can discern neither the alertness nor the determined 
combative effort in the quarters to which people look for 
action. Lectures and sermons we have had galore, with 
occasional half-hearted rebukes for the wicked and the 
recalcitrant, })ut of really efficient action we have seen 
but little, where relief of the distress of the vast 
majority of the masses are concerned. We are told that 
the Government needs time and the present policy of 
laissez~fcdr^ and postponement of debatable issues is a 
measure to gain time until the critical situation is tided 
oryer. This would be quite in the fitness of things but 
for the fact that the forces of reaction and of disruption 


are not likely to wait. They are working overtime to 
sow the seeds as the soil becomes ready for the plough- 
ing. We are as yet a very long way off from a real crisis 
in national affairs, but not quite so far off as to be able 
to ignore the lesson that Kuomintang China is teaching 
the Asiatic World and the democracies in general. 

We have no intention of “crying havoc’* at tliis 
stage and therefore we shall not draw any further 
parallel with China. But unlike many others, wlio are 
complacently reading the news of the Far East and the 
Far North as mere news, we are unable to shake off a 
sense of uneasiness, for those very news seem to us to be 
ominous portents on the as yet far distant horizon. So we 
shall content ourselves by remarking that the Kuomin- 
tang asked for disaster when it postponed remedial 
action in expectation of belter limes and foreign aid. 

The rising cost of living is causing untold distress 
amongst the common people and particularly amongst 
the middle class. The Black-marketeer thrives on it, the 
Politically Great are unaffected by it — thanks to the 
foresight and acumen of the said black-markctecrs — and 
Organised Lalwur is now quite able to rope with it, despite 
all tliat is said to the contrary by our friends the 
Socialists, or else there would be less absenteeism and 
“go slow”. Distress therefore is acute amongst voiceless 
99 per cent of the population, while the Government is 
too concerned about Capital, Labour and lastly, but not 
the least, the Refugee, to take any active steps for their 
relief. Meanwhile the Communist and the Reactionary 
goes rejoicing on his way. 


In France, the administration saw the danger in 
time and therefore imposed the death penalty on the 
black-marketeer in food, and this measure added on to 
the formidable Code Naj^leon, iy which the onus of 
proof to the contrary the accused, brought 

large-scale black-marketeer^ a sudden halt. We are 
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constrained to think that something akin to that is needed 
in this country, and that very soon, or else Communism 
will gain a secure hold on the po'pular mind. Sardar 
Patel has referred to the profit-motive as an incentive 
for capital to invest in industry. But is he aware as to 
what capital in India today understands by “profit”? 
Big Business is ruthless and unmoral all over the world, 
no consideraJion of national w^ell* being ai>peals to it. 
But then long experience has given foresight and capacity 
for long term calculation to them elsewhere. Here, in 
India, Big Business, with extremely few exceptions, only 
understands illicit gain as profit — ^illicit and limitless 
gain, by tax-evasion, racketeering and lilack-marKeting. 
We have not the .slightest doubt that, left to work its will 
on the People as it is today, Big Business is capable of 
bringing Communism to India in short order, just as a 
cancerous growth brings in a myriad of infections in a 
devitalized system. Today Big Business in the Jute trade 
is actively crushing to death all small ones in India, even 
though they arc of their own kith and kin. 

Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel were ilic twin hopes 
of the people and despite all disappoinlmenls they still 
have the regard and alTcclion of the maiority. They 
would yet be able to tegain all the lost ground if the 
one would only drop the Hundred-inch telescopic vision 
and the other the proverbial icarnena pasliyati policy. 
We wish lK>lh of them long and fruitful years. May they 
realise in time that tlie Congress is in danger of back- 
sliding into the ahys.s, plunging the nation into chaos 
thereby. 

The Sugar Racket 

There is a common saying in the Bengalee language 
which means — he who cannot get hold of an eel goes 
to catch a cobra 1 The Central Governiiu’nt’s talk in the 
third week of September last about controlling the 
rising price of stigar reminded us of this. After thisr 
talk began sugar went underground within a week 
from the sugar mills, from the stocki.sts* godowm, from 
the traders’ shops. And the Government could only look 
foolish before all the world, once more demonstrating 
that they are no match for the foresight and cunning of 
those elements in our population which have proved 
again to bo cut -throat parasites on their own people. 
Big Business in India has earned this notorniy ; both 
the Government and the people are as yet but helpless 
victims of these malefactors. 

But the sorriest part of the business is that the 
Government has gagged public opinion in regard to this 
latest betrayal of the general public. The Speaker of 
the Central Legislature and his opposite number in the 
Central Provinces denied to members opportunity to 
discuss this shameful profiteering. Except for their diciai 
that discussion was not relevant or necessary, we do not 
find any reason why the Goyrnment should have stified 
this discussion. TMs is whp forces the conviction into 
the Ct^mmon .man^sV^nd Aat in the^ Departments of 
ConHiietve ifid of there are persons who 


are in league with the profiteers and black-marketeera 
in the country. 

It is not difficult to imagine how they start opera 
tions. Decisions of the Government are made known to 
such perrHins in office, who in their turn inform the 
profiteers sufficiently in advance to organize measures 
to defeat the Government. In this matter of sugar, the 
mill-owners had previous notice, the stockists and the 
traders were warned. The racket in textiles should have 
taught the Government that finance-capital in India 
has learnt from the British capitalists* regime all nefarious 
measur(‘s. that it has developed a predatory nature by 
commerce with it and that in its way it is as disruptive 
of Indian economy as Communism. And that the Nehru 
Govemnnenr, is only held in contemptuous regard by 
them as a result of its foolishness and goodness. 
Otherwise, how are we to explain their open defiance 
of and blatant disregard for all the exhortations of 
the Government ? 

The Government knew or ought to have known 
the amount of sugai in the mills and in the hands of 
the stockists. Their supporters in the Congress 
organization who arc cn'dited with having theii 
fingers on the pulse of the people ought to have known 
the godowns in which the sugar was being stocked. 
The removal of this sugar to the under-world o 
IJack-market was no one-man job ; at least a fev 
dozens of people must have co-operated in doing thh 
vanishing trick. Are we to believe that the watch-dogt 
of the Government, who are the police, and the watch- 
dogs of the people’s interests who are Con.gres.s members, 
were taken unawares, were sleeping, when this trick was 
done ? 

Sugar. Case against Protection 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, President, Indian Tariff Board 
l as ,«aid at Bombay (November 28), that the funda- 
mental solution for the problem facing the sugai 
industry lay not merely in increased production but 
also in increa.«L‘d economic efficiency which is equi- 
valent to a reduction in the real cost of production 
This could be achieved, he said, only by internal 
organisation from the farm to , the factory and from 
the factory to the dealer. He stressed that the diffi- 
culties and problems of sugar industry had primarily 
been those of domestic concern and not related to 
foreign competition. 

Mr. Mehta was inaugurating the six-day Con- 
ference convened by the Board to consider the 
question of the continuance of protection to the 
industry beyond March 31, 1950, as ^ certair 
other matters including the working of the Indiai 
Sugar Syndicate, the present methods of fixation an<3 
control of prices of sugar as well as sugarcane, and 
the rationalisation of the sugarcane cultivation. 

In a survey of the sugar industry, Mr. Mehta said 
that the industry stbod the country in good stead 
during the war. But in spite of protection extending 
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XT 17 years, the industry had not develc/ped on a 
aned basis, its costs of production were high and 
prices completely out of parity with world prices 

sugar. 

Mr. Mehta said, **lt is widely felt that behind the 
i£P wall and with virtually a closed market during 
3 last eight or nine years there has been little 
jentive for the indtxstry to increase its efficiency, 
le situation that has arisen in the last few months 
tes not indicate that this national and protected 
dustry and the sugar trade have an adequate 
»nsciousness of their primary tjbligations to the 
>mmunity " 

Mr. Mehta dwelt on the circumstances leading to 
le present sugar crisis, and enquired as to how the 
hole of tlic current years production together wdth 
he carry-over from the previous year vanished and 
“scarcity” ai>pciired within a few weeks. In this 
ontext be referred to the fact that according to the 
onstituiion of the Indian Sugar Syndicate, it fixed 
)nly ininirnum prices while a member was “quite free 

0 sell at higher than the Syndicate’s price and pocket 

1 lie exccs5<.” 

Apart from the specific complainlb into which the 
Board had to inquire, Mr. Mehta stated that the 
Board had been cntrii^lcd willi the fimclion of report- 
ing, IKS and when necessary, on monopolies and other 
restraints on trade. Whatever the justification for the 
formation of the Syndicate might have been at a time 
of depression, it was essential now to ascertain what 
useful functions were being performed by the 
SvndK'iUc in the interests of the producer as well as 
ihe consumer. 

Referring to the peculiar nature of the control 
over the sugar industry as it had evolved in the 
L'nited Provinces and Bihar, Mr. Mehta stated ; “It is 
of the essence of a system of control that the 
responsibility for policy and action should be clearly 
and finally laid on one particular party.” 

So long as private price controls continued to bo 
maintained by the Syndicate he saw no substance in 
the demand for the removal of Governmental control 
’over the price and movement of sugar. **ft is essentiai 
for the Syndicate,” Mr. Mehta said, 'Ho prove that it 
is not a fornt of combination in restraint of trade” 

^ The President referred to the fixation of the price 
of cane by the United Provinces and Bihar Govern- 
ments and deplored the fact that the advice of the 
Board for reducing the price of cane by six annas had 
been ignored by the two Governments. 

This, he said, was not also in consonance with the 
Government of India’s policy to bring down the prices 
of all foodstuffs and other essential commodities. He 
reaffirmed the Board’s view that ‘fin a matter of this 
kind, the responsibility should be that of the Central 
Government.*' 

Other steps which Mr. Mehta suggested for bring- 
ing down the cost of production of sugar were the 
efficient utilisation of by-products^ such as molasses 
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and bagasse, particularly the prod^^ction of power 
alcohol, and schemes of research based on the actual 
conditions and needs of the industry and agriculture 
in different parts of the country. He also mentioned 
the cane cess levies by the United Provinces and 
Bihar Governments and enquired how far the amounts 
collected from the cess since ■ its imposition ten years 
ago had been utilised for the purpose of cane 
develop;ment. 

Referring to the demand for allowing imports of 
sugar, the President made it clear that the Tariff 
Board had given it as its considered opinion that no 
ban on import of sugar should he maintained except 
for balance of iJiymcnls considerations. While recog- 
nising that the foreign exchange position was difficult, 
Mr. Mehta observed that “if the industry is recalci- 
trant or creates an artificial scarcity, there is no reason 
why Government should not explore the possibilities 
of importing sugar on a barter basis or resorting to 
controlled imi)orts which would have a salutary effect 
on internal prices.” 

On the question of c(»ntinuance of protection, Mr. 
Mehta s.aid th.'it, while there was a large body of 
opinion in favour of its continuance, • it had been 
emphasised that any further protection should not be 
subject to a gradual reduction of duty in accordance 
with a reduction in costs and prices year after year. 

lie called for suggestion's in regard to the condi- 
tions to be imposed on the industry and on the 
agricultural interests concerned and for establishing an 
efficient and honest sales organisation, and appealed 
for a more austere attitude on the part of all con- 
cerned by placing common interests above sectional 
and regional gains. 

A discussion then followed on the question of 
demand for sugar during the next three years. After 
making allowance for various factors, such as price 
of gur and the partition of the country and also the 
tendency for rural population to consume more sugar, 
it was estimated that the demand during the next 
three years might be placed between twelve and 
thirteen lakh tons per annum. 

It was stated that, as against this estimated 
demand, the industry had a total rated capacity of 
15 lakh tons and out of this, U.P. and Bihar alone 
counted for about 9 lakh tons. The industry as a whole 
was crushing only up to 65 per cent of its capacity. 
It was suggested in this connection that the Industry’s 
crushing capacity could be more fully utilised by 
shifting some of the factories to other provinces where 
they could have adequate supplies of cane. 

As regards the present shortage of sugar, the 
representatives of the Indian Sugar Mills Association 
were of the view that to meet the increased demand 
in the country energetic steps should be taken to 
increase actual production, as otherwise the country 
would be faced with a net deficit during 1949-60, while 
representatives »of the Indian Sugar Syndicate felt 
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that the factories “at present were in a position to meet 
the entire indigenous demand. 

It was argued that the present shortage was partly 
due to rapid despatch of sugar from factory areas to 
the various consuming centres during the months of 
June and July this year, which was especially 
facilitated by provision of more than adequate trans- 
port as also the desire of the factories to be relieved 
of congestion in their godowns resulting from sub- 
normal offtake of sugar during the first half of this 
year. 

On the question of prices, the Indian Sugar Mills 
Association represented that when a statutory price 
for sugar is fixed by the Central Government the same 
authority should also fix cane prices instead of leaving 
it to Provincial Governments as at present. The most 
important element in the price structure today is the 
price paid for sugarcane which is Rs. 1-10-0 per maund 
in the United Provinces and Rs. 1-10-9 per maund in 
Bihar ; cane prices in other provinces are also at 
about the same level as in U. P. and Bihar. 

In the Tariff Board Report on the continuation of 
protection to the Sugar industry (1947). the technical 
efficiency of the industry Iws been given as follows: 
“So far us the technical efficiency of the industry is 
concerned, the recovery of sugar from sugar canc in- 
creased from 8.70 per cent in 1934 to 10.2 per cent in 
1944-46. This is still below the recovery of 11.49 per 
rent in Java (1936 37), 12.05 per cent in Formosa (1938), 
11.60 per cent in Natal (1941), 11.48 per cent in 
Mauritius (1941) and 12.33 per cent in Cuba (1933) 
.... The overall technical efficiency of India increased 
from 83.35 per cent in 1934 to 85.04 per cent in 1940-41. 
Considering the st^rious deficiencies of the transport system 
in the sugar cane areas of India 85.04 per cent technical 
efficiency of sugar factories in India would compare 
favourably with 86.36 per cent technical efficiency in 
Java (1932), 86.32 per cent in Cuba (1931), and 82.61 
per cent in Natal (1941).” So although there is still 
room enough for increasing our technical efficiency, that 
is not the foremost problem. The most important prob- 
lem that has to be faced and solved is the position of 
the Sugar Syndicate. Mr. Mehta touched the right note 
when he said, “It is essential for the Syndicate to prove 
that it is not a form of combination in restraint of trade.” 

The pco|^ want to see that the Government do not 
stop at that. The sugar industry of India today is 
dominated by a powerful combination of British and Indian 
interests and to the people it has been proved that 
the Sugar Syndicate has functioned and does function 
as a combination in restraint of trade. To ask the 
Syndicate to prove that it is not so is to ask not it to buy 
a rope with its own money and hang itself. It is for the 
Govemment to investigate and establish whether or not 
it is n combination in restraint of trade and we consider 
that it is perfectly within the competence of the Tariff 
Board to start such in inquiry. Even a rough calculation 
reveals that during the** past 17 years, the consumers of 
sugar have paid some Rs. 3^ crores by way of protective 


duty alone, hesidds black market prices. This Industry has 
completely forfeited the goodwill of the general mass 
of the people as a national industry and serious questions 
have now arisen whether protection to such a set of 
racketeers should he continued for even a day more. 

Pandit Nehru* s American Tour • 

The ideological and material dividends that are 
expected from the Indian Union Prime Minister’s 
tour through the United States and Canada will take 
long to arrive. But a raucous section of our people 
have been going about with the cry that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has, already bound his country to 
I he chariot wheels of “dollar imperialism.” We append 
licieumicr, there lore, the summarized opinion of a U.S.A. 
commentator, I. F. Stone, which appeared in the 
AfW/ 1 oik Compass,, as giving a typically American view of 
the matter. It was wired from New York on 
October 20 last by the “United Press of America’’ 
News Agency. 

“The National Press Club lifted its Jim Crow 
rule for a coloured man. . . . Pandit Nehru was 
disappointing. It was a shock to see luin out of his 
native costume. . . . 

“What he had to say did not fulfil promise ; 
the philosophical observations he made were at a 
level with any Rotary Club *inspirationar 
speaker. . . . 

“I tried not to judge too harshly for he was 
in Washington on the almost universal pilgrimage 
of the foreign statesmen of our time. The dollar 
has become the new holy grail and dangerous 
delusions and dragons lie in wait for the seeker. 

“India, like almost every other country on 
earth, needs dollars for reconstruction and develop- 
ment. But the bright promise of Brelton Woods has 
long faded away and the dollar has a hidden price. 

“There was something spiderish about the way 
the little men of Washington rolled out the rug for 
the Indian Socialist and thinker fresh fiom a suc- 
cessful revolution and the closest associate ot 
Mahatma Gandhi. One may be sure they did not 
give Pandit Nehru a full reception with all the 
trimmings because they wished to find wisdom. 
What they want is to line up India for the coming 
war. Washington is not handing out our dollars for 
neutrality. 

* Pandit Nehru’s courageous speech at Columbia 
University last night more than made up for his 
cautious Press debut in Washington. The Columbia 
speech was an attack on the cold war, a criticism 
of President Truman's foreign policy, a protest 
against the pressure Washington is exerting on 
other countries to line up for war and a warning 
from the colonial world, by its foremost living 
spokesman, against the doctrine of racial and, in 
paiticular, White supremacy. 

“When Pandit Nehru said he would not align 
India with either of the world Powers, he was 
hardly ingratiating himself with Mr. Truman. He 
was issuing a declaration of independence with 
which India may rally not only colonial and 
coloured people but those virtually of all the 
smaller countries on earth caught between the 
homicidal fears of the great Powers, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. 

“It is worth recalling that Americans and 
Russians together make up a minority of mankind. 
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India alone has more people iChan both put 
together. Moscow, like Washington, wants no 
third force in the world. Yet peace depends on 
interposing some such blocs between the two 
great Powers. Pandit Nehm spoke for a greater 
Power than either. He spoke for mankind.** 

i 

Pakistan and Kashmir 

On November 12, India’s Prime Minister on his 
ay back home, had something to say at London on 
'akistan’s way with Kashmir. Addressing a Preto 
Jonfercnce of 200 representatives of the world’s press, 
’andit Jawaharlal Nehru was in superb form, and his 
adictment of Pakistan was focussed in the following 
eport sent by the Press Trust of India and Reuter : 

* “India was there as a protector at the invitation 
of the lawful Government of Kashmir and the 
popular leader of the people ; but what do the 
armies of Pakistan do there ? — I ask you for a 
straight, answer to that question,” he asked with 
passion. 

“The one is a robber and invader ; the other 
is a friend of the country, going in as a friend of 
the people. India will not put up with this, no 
matter what are the consequences.” 

With a view to enable our readers to understand 
this particular situation, we publish below a summary 
of the questions and answers, and describe the atmos- 
I)here of the conference : 

Referring to Kashmir Pandit Nehru continued 
that whether the problem of the future of Kashmir 
took a longer or a shorter time to settle, one method 
of settling it should be ruled out completely — the 
in el hod of armed force. 

Pandit Nehru told a correspondent, who had 
asked hi'm< what were the hopes of early settlement 
of the Kashmir problem, that he supposed this 
cjuestion would come up before the Security Council 
ut the beginning of next month. It was very difficult 
for him, however, he added, to say whether the 
problem would be finally settled. 

“Kashmir has aroused tremendous passions in 
India and outside,” said Pandit Nehru. “But we 
should be clear in our minds that there should be 
no armed force. Frankly I have the strongest and 
most passionate feeling about Kashmir and I will 
not put up with any bullying from Pakistan or any 
other country in the world.” 

He dc^clared that Pakistan had committed in 
Kashmir “the most brutal aggression in the whole 
world” even taking into account what happened 
in Poland. People outside India proceeded on the 
assumption that as eighty per cent of Kashmir’s 
population was Muslim, it should, for that reason, 
accede to Pakistan. 

His voice rising passionately, Pandit Nehru 
added : “This is a completely false impression. It 
is ultimately the people of Kashmir who will have 
to decide^ regardless of Pakistan. 

“Pakistan has no standing but that of an 
aggressor which would be beaten back and thrown 
aside.” 

The Indian Prime Minister went on : “What- 
ever the position of India in Kashmir under 
International Law, what position have the armies 
< of Pakistan, I want to know that.” 

Kashmir acceded to India and India was 


responsible for Kashmir when the Pakistan Army 
went in. This last fact had been denied before the 
Security Council, denied everywhere. He had 
never heard a more flagrant, a more outrageous 
lie. India will not put up with this, no matter 
what are the consequences. 

Referring to letters in English newspapers on 
Kashmir, Pandit Nehru said he wanted to be clear 
about the true situation with regard to India and 
Pakistan. 

“We shall not permit Pakistan to go into its 
uf5ual tactics of creating rcliidous feuds, as they 
have done elsewhere. Everybody of you find 
writings and preachings in the Pakistan Press and 
by Pakistanis that it was a jehad (a holy war). 
You must understand that it is no such thing. 
Over the last twelve years, even before the 
partition, the vast majority of the Muslim popu- 
lation under Sheikh Abdullah and the National 
Conference were fighting for democratic Govern- 
ment against the Maharaja. Muslim Leaguers who 
believed in this two-nation theory tried to create 
religious feuds there hut did not succeed, even 
before the partition. What you now have ranged 
against in Kashmir, is Nationalist Muslims fij^t- 
ing on an ideological basis who had alwj^s been 
fighting for freedom, against other Muffims. 

“It was generally assumed that because India 
accepted partition of the country, she accepted 
the two-nation theory and therefore it followed 
that Kashmir with a majority Muslim population 
auto'inatically belonged to Pakistan.” 

India did not accept the two-nation theory, 
otherwise there were 35 million Muslims in India 
who could be held 1o be citizens of Pakistan, the 
Prime Minister said. 

Partition had been agreed to by India on a 
territorial basis, not on the basis of the two-nation 
theory. 

The vast majority of Muslims were against the 
two-nation theory. In the final analysis, the conflict 
in Kashmir was not between Hindus and Muslima 
but between i>eople who wanted freedom based on 
Kashmiri nationalism, with all the population pull- 
ing together and believers in the two-nation theory 
— that nationality went by religion and should be 
based on that more or less. Practically every single 
individual who had fought for independence for 
Kashmir was on India’s side. Those who had pot 
fought were always talking about Kashmir being 
“liberated from the Hindus.” 

As soon as Pandit Nehru sat down, having 
been listened to for several minutes in dead silence, 
excited questions were flung at him from all direc- 
tions. t 

Pandit Nehru rose to his feet again. To one 
question he answered that of the ways of solving 
the Kashmir problem, war was ruled out, 

“India continues to suggest,” he said, “that 
there should be mediation and that this mediation 
should be under the auspices of the United Nations; 
partly because we want to inciease the prestige of 
the United Nations.” 

The passion which characterized Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru’s references to Kashmir at this Press 
Conference appears to have ruffled feelings at 
Karachi where Pakistan’s Finance Minister, Janab 
Ghulam Mohammad, gave expree^ion to his “pained 
surprise.” On, November 14, addrcjsing the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce, he is reported to have : 
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‘Tandit Nehru has come out in his true 
colours. He posed as an apostle of truth and non- 
violence before America. The exhibition of bad 
manners in his abuse of Pakistan, to say the least, 
is unforgivable. He calls us liars and robbers. 1 
challenge Pandit Nehru in the name of demo- 
cracy to face a free plebiscite in Kashmir. The 
verdict will then be with tJie people of Kashmir 
and that verdict will be the real answer to Pandit 
Nehru.” 

What Ghulam Mohammad failed to say was what 
was his idea of a "free plcibiscit(‘.” In Sylhet, in East 
Pakistan, and in llu* N.-W. V. 1*. in Pakhtan, 

we have seen "free plein'oci/cs” of tiu’ ht\-t llitJerian 
model. No doubt that is what he wants. 

On the 16th Niiv ember last Pandit Nehru addressed 
a Press Conference at New Delhi where ho appeared 
in a more mellow mood in his leferences to Pakistan’s 
aggression on Kashmir. He reaffirmed his stand on 
this subject going over the same arguments. There 
was one remark, however, which has intrigued many 
of our people. He used the words ^‘rectification of 
boundaries” or "'modification of boundaries, etc., etc., 
which could not be ruled over.” The more cynical 
amongst us find in these words a hint of coming 
events, of a possible partition of the Kashmir-Jaramu 
State on lines almost similar to what followed the 
decision of June 3, 1947. 

While on the subject we are disposed to think 
that Pandit Nehru’s repudiation of the “two-nation” 
theory as influencing that decision will be taken by 
the world with some reserve a.s things .stand. The 
parly which had eonirivcd to get Pakisian hclic\(“^ in 
it still, and the Nehru (loveriiment’s “secular” 
policy makes but litth' appi'al to most of the 35 million 
Muslims who still n^mfiin in the Indian Union. It may 
be unfortunate, but unless this fact be recognised by 
us all, there is in store for us more trouble and more 
of the bestialilics that, lieraldcd the arrival of 
Pakistan. 

Communist Activities in Calcutta 

The Police Conimissioner of Calculla has declared 
in a Press Conference that Coramunisi aciiviiitss in Cal- 
cutta are under control. A reporter a^ked him as to 
whetlicr he would like to coinniciit on llie report pub- 
lislied in a Calcutta daily to the effect that Commuriisi 
activities of late have increased in the city and that.' the 
Communists have shifted their activities from the rural 
areas and have made Calcutta their base. Replying, the 
Police Chief said that he did not agree with the leport 
that Communist activities have of late increased in the 
city and that the Coniinunists have sliifled their activi- 
ties from the rural areas and have concentrated in Cal- 
cutta. He categorically stated "the Communist activities 
are very much subdued now-.a-days and in Calcutta they 
arc very much controlled.” He did not think that Com- 
munists would shift cheir activities from the rural aieas 
and concentrate iHvQlleUitta because in the city they had 
the means of st tp gl feaffl ing lawlessness quickly. 


This pVess C6nference was held on November 21. 
Five days after the Police Chief’s declaration that Com- 
munist activities in Calcutta we^e very much subdued, 
a very big Communist rally wa.s held in the city, openly 
convened under the banner of the Communist Flag, in 
the name of a Peace Congress. The large meetings were 
followed on both the days by very big processions, one 
parading the northern sector, the other the southern 
sector of the city. Both the processions were at least a 
mile and a half long and seveial deep, and created pro- 
found impression upon the public although their news 
liave been practically suppiessed. In the villages, the 
•^itualion is equally uncertain. That the Communists 
have secured firm grip on certain groups of peasants has 
been evident in several instances when the police suffered 
violent resi'^iance in ihcir attempt to apprehend Com- 
munist leaders resulting in firing and bloodshed. 

The (ioinmnnist piotcssions of November 26 and 27 
w(Te perfectly oiderly. This, to ns. marks a change in 
I heir tactics, llilherto, ihcir processions were invariably 
always accompanied by violent activities like bomb 
thiowing on the police and burning of Slate Buses and 
Ham car«. Tlic raid on I)nm Duin Airport in broad 
day light has clearly demonstrated tin* worthleissness and 
unprcpaicdiicHs of the police. The firing upon women 
proccssionjwtK followed by the Coroner’s verdict that it was 
unjii'^lified. togethiT with the filing on gaoled prisoners, 
has added iiiicnsc unpopularity to the inefficiency and 
uiipr(‘parcdncss of our coinplai ent police. The later 
violent drinojislralions, staged with all the lecliniqnes of 
street fighting during a coup-de-etat, smack as rehearsals 
for a (ommg coup. Now, a sudden change-over to 
orclerl) demonstration and rally can only mean that they 
an‘ now going in for wider popular support which, 
iMili the unpoi)idarily of the Government, would not be 
impossible of aehicvemenl. 

It is not very difficult to see that the Communists 
have two olijCLiivc'' to pre'paie for the coming elections, 
as well as to prepare for a coup. With Communists 
fighting on the Burma front and poised for invasion of 
Tibet, we do think that complacence of the nature indi- 
cated by the Calcutta Police Chief may lead us unwarily 
into u dangerous position. As regards the potentialities of 
such a situation, we are in siibstanlial agreement with 
the writer of an article titled "Revolutionary Calcutta” 
in the Statesman. We append some significant paragraphs 
from that article below : 

"The exploitation of the riotous potentialities of big 
cities has been a feature of violent political agitation every- 
where in the world. I do not know how this was practically 
managed elsewhere, but in regard to Calcutta I can say 
that when it came to defying authority thiough rioting, 
or of teaching a rival party or community a lesson through 
the same means, no political leaders or organizations com- 
mitted themselves. They did not even create or organize 
the rebellious elements. They simply depended on certain 
pre-existent and fairly we^ll-known elements of disorder. 
The specific role of the open organizations was limitfed 
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to creating the psychological background and to main- 
taining a liaison, sometimes close, sometimes distant, with 
the promoters of disorder. Except in abnormal circum- 
stances the switching on and off of the troubles was more 
or less under the control of the leaders. 

The link between the rioters and leaders was main- 
tained by a very easy method. The higher leadership 
kept in touch with the second-rank leaders, and at times 
even with the group leaders in the wards. The second- 
rank leaders were in contact with the group leaders, and 
the group leaders with the NCOs of the riot commandos. 
7'he Jinks were rather loose, and thus there was a dilution 
of criminality as one went upwards, and at the highest 
levels there might have been no critriinal incitement 
whatever. The lower leaders were never so crude 
as to ask t)oint-blank questions. A bland smile 
was enough for then, and if money was wanted 
there always was a good patriotic, religious or social 
object to justifiy an advance. But in almost every case 
the lower hierarchy assured themselves that there was 
no express disapproval from tlie top. Nothing was done 
against the known wishes of the leaders. 

Let us now consider the various elements of disorder. 
The general term “iiioh” is wholly misleading. The first 
and the oldest element of disorder is the rifF-ruff living in 
the congested hustees. Tliere used to he both Hindus 
end M'jslim-, among them. The majority were, and per- 
hap.s .still are. non-Bengali. This rlff-rnff is under the 
influeiiif of professional crooks, ruffians, smugglers and 
the like, but aKo has associations and affiliations quite 
high up. This particular group, which is analogous to 
any gangster group in any city, has played a more im- 
porlanl jiart in Lommunal than in political riots It was 
never a very important factor in political disorders and 
its importance has declined further. 

The second disorderly clement is comprised by mill- 
hands, menial workers, conseivancy iicrsonnel, and simi- 
lar classes of labour. They too are mostly non-Bengali, 
and their disorderly propensities are sharpened hy the 
fact that they live away from their families, with very 
few women and children in their midst, unless the women 
also happen to be millhand.s. These men have as their 
natural leaders the more assertive and unruly among 
themselves. But in the last 23 years or so Communists 
and Socialists of the doctrinaire type (mostly belonging 
to the intelligentsia) have acquired great influence, over 
them. Under this new influence and leadership the 
political role of Indian industrial labour ha.s grown and 
generally speaking the labourers can be roused very easily 
by a handful of key men. 

The political demonstrations from the days of the 
Non-co-operation Movement have developed the habit of 
creating, in addition to demonstrations properly so-called, 
such as meetings, processions and the like, a penumbra 
of excitement, or what in India are called “hullahs”, 
simple uproars. On the other hand, the communal riots 
have fostered the more deadly * habit of secret assault, 
murder and arson. 


Each of these forms of trouble had its cliaracteristic 
outward aspect in British and epi-Briti&h days. In the 
^iiullalis*’ a great concourse of people spilled out in the 
streets, stood excitedly on the footpaths, shouting, gesti- 
culating jeering at passing motor-cars, trams and buses, 
sometimes throwing stones and dirt at them, and stamped- 
ing widely away at the approach of a police wagon. The 
murderous manifesta’lions were more stealthy. The as- 
sailants lay in wait, swooped on an unwary opponent, 
stabbed him and slunk away. It was not the professional 
hadriiash or gooiida alone who practised these murders. In 
the communal riots of the last years of British rule, 
some young men of respectable families unconcernedly 
sal down to breakfast after a twilight adventure of blood- 
shed. 

Since 1942, however, the two activities have tended 
to combine. The simple uproar has grown into a comr 
pound uproar, with assault anti arson thrown in. Before 
independence these compound uproars did not normally 
take place where a police or military force was actually 
present. The attacks were usually directed against un- 
protected persons, jilaces and vehicles. There weie no 
pitched battles. Since independence, however, both uproar 
and assault or ar.«on have become bolder. The crowds are 
no longer as afraid, as they once were, to stand up to 
the police, nor do the terrorists show the same readiness 
to run away after an outrage. If this is due to the pos- 
session of bt'tler and a larger number of lethal weapons, 
it (logeLlnu- with tlie very fact of the possession of these 
weapons) may also indicate a greater volume of conni- 
vance, sympathy and acquiescence on the part of many 
i iiizcns.” 

What worries us most is the equal complacence of 
Dr Roy and Saidar P'atel in regard to the realities 
ill West Bengal. We are not unaware of the measures 
and precautions taken again.st disruptive moves l»y com- 
munists and otheis of that ilk. We further know that 
tlie situation a.s it is to-day is not at all so alarming, to 
the extent that it has been made to appear in certain 
papers outside this province. But what we would like 
to impress upon the Government, both in West Bengal 
and the centre, is that in the pre.«*ent atmosphere of 
popular discontent and frustration, coupled with the 
general political ignoiarice amongst the masses, a critical 
situation may easily develop into a general conflagration, 
if other circumstances are favourable to the underground 
incendiaries. We have seen little in the work of the 
Police to leassurti us about their capacity to handle a 
major campaign of disruption, 

Sardar Patel's Economic Policy 

Sardar Palor.s speech, of whicli the substantial 
jiortion is given infra, at tho Standing Corflmittee 
of the Central Advisory Council of Industries marks 
a long step further tow^ards placating the capitalists 
in order to w^ki their support for the Government. For 
the past two years, Indian capitalist^ have been 
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virtually on strike fttid fmally it has succeeded iu 
re-orienting the entire economic policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in their favour. Sardarji has practically 
assured the black-marketeer to come forward to invest 
his ill-gotten and evaded mtmey piomising hini a fair 
measure of immunity. Sardarji’s speech marks a distinct 
departure from the economic policy enunciated by the 
Congress. 

Janata, the Socialist Party’s o:gan, has challenged 
the speech *ind rightly so. It states that ‘‘the Congress 
now stands avowedly for the support and defence of 
Indian capitalist domination. The Finance Minister 
gave the clearest expression to this decision and 
Sardar Patel outlined the manner in which this policy 
of orientation was going to be put into action in the 
coming months. . . . The Socialist Party is firmly 
convinced that in a country where the vast bulk of 
working people are robbed of their primary require- 
ments of food, clothes and shelter, economic stability 
can only bo attained by rapid and radical social 
changes, b}' ending the domination of profiteering 
interests and ownership of trade ami industry.” 

Both Siirdaiji and the Socialist Party have taken 
only two classes of the population into their considera- 
tion, namelj', the capitalists and labour and have left 
out the vast bulk of consumers. Capitalists, although 
the strongest and the most powerful by virtue of their 
wealth and say in the Government, represent 
numerically a miscrospic section of the people. Labour 
accounts for well under one per cent of the popula- 
tion. The rest are the consumers, subjected to the 
tyranny of both. It must be admit ted that labour is 
no longer the helpless proletariat as Mai-x had seen 
them in the middle of the nineteenth ccntuiy. Today 
n number of legislations exist for their security and 
welfare and the whole society is susceptible about any 
injustice to them. Food, cloth, medical aid and shelter 
are available to them at a cost unthinkable to the 
common people who have not the good fortune to 
work in an organised factory. The recent growth of 
absenteeism in factories and slackness in work is a 
clear indication that standard of living has lagged 
behind increment in money wages leading to accu- 
mulation of cash in the hands of labour. Mutual 
competition between the Communists, the Socialists 
and the I.N.T.U.C. have all centred round the 
question of increasing wages and emoluments for 
labour which has resulted in a high cost of production. 
Overhead charges and managing agency evils are no 
doubt factors in the cost of production but the wage 
bill accounts for the largest proportion of it, and when 
increase in wages is accompanied by slackness in 
work, the result is found to be disastrous. In the 
interest of the country at large, the consumers in 
particular and even for the ultimate benefit of labour 
itself, time bas corqe for crying a halt to this senseless 
competition iu pushing up wages as the British Trade 
Unions have recently done. Even iit the U.S.S.R. 
itfielii therev ia a minimum wage but subject to a 


minimum production. Production targets should be 
statutorily fixed not only for capital but labour ae 
well. The society today has grievances against the 
labour as well as the capital ; the adulteration of 
spindle oil with mustard oil is done not by the 
capitalist with his family members but by our 
labourers themselves in return for a few more shekels. 
Black-marketing and adulteration would have become 
a thing of the past if our labourers had refused to 
participate in tliese evils and earn tainted money. Is 
it unfair to expect that labour will reciprocate to the 
attention and sacrifice it has received from the 
people ? As things stand today we are compelled to 
say that organised labour is victimising the common 
man to a degree that is beginning to be comparable 
to the capitalist racket. 

We are unable to share Sardarji *s boast of having 
reduced food and cloth prices. There is much truth 
in the assertion of Janata that “the peasants will not 
heed the appeal for expanded production so long as 
they are not able to buy their needs at a more reason- 
able price. Lowering of food prices is, therefore, like 
putting the cart before the horse.” We fail to under- 
stand why the Government of India are not doing 
their best to plan their imports so that essential 
articles like cloth, sugar, etc., are imported in larger 
quantities. A judicious restriction of the import of 
secondary neceasities like toilet products, cycles, motor 
cars, etc., must release sufficient foreign exchanges for 
the import of primary necessities. A reduction in the 
prices of basic articles like cloth, sugar, gur, kerosene 
oil, etc., will of itself pave the way for a reduction 
in food prices. 

The analysis and remedies of our economic pro- 
blems which the spokesmen of the Government of 
India have offered showed a total disregard of the 
primary privations of the “vast working population” 
according to the Socialist Party and the general 
population according to us. We refuse to believe that 
the Government of India are unable to devise and 
enforce stringent and deterrent measures for the 
elimination of the present loot that is going on in our 
consumer goods production and trade. Had they taken 
the general masses into their confidence and looked 
to their needs, we believe that two years of indepen- 
dence would have been enough to build up a produc- 
tion structure wherein the whole people would have 
participated. Sardar Patel has taken a step in the 
reverse direction which is bound to increase the 
present chaos. 

Sardar PaleVs Appeal to Industrialists 
and Labour 

Inaugurating the first meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the Central Advisory Council of Indus- 
tries in New Delhi this morning, Sardar Vallabhbhal 
Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, said, “The ultimate 
object of all our efforts must be to attain that indus- 
trial efficiency and self-sufficiency which would increase 
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general prosperity and thereby secure *a higher stand- 
ard of living for the common man. On the basis of 
this, ultimate objective you can devise a plan for what 
is immediately or in the near future practicable. We 
could then--Govemment, industrialists and lid>our’— all 
of us participate in a great national effort for recovery 
and .reconstruction.” The meeting was attended by 
other members of the Cabinet and leading industrial- 
ists, besides the members of the Standing Committee. 

Appealing to labour, industrialists, capitalists and 
shareholders to grasp the nature and extent of the 
difficulties facing the country, Sardar Patel warned them 
that the situation was such that they could not stand 
any further deterioration. '‘Any resultant unoertain- 
lies or confusion,” he said, ‘*are not going, to help any 
of us; they will only be exploited by those for whom 
there is neither the sancitity of life nor property.” 

Sardarji said, ”Wc must bear in mind the com- 
paratively recent growth of our industries and the 
short hi&tory of our industrialisation India has 
been looked upon for ages as a predominantly agri- 
(^ultural country. Those who swore by that state- 
ment little realised the wealth of resources that 
were available in the country and that they would, 
if properly tapped and efficiently exploited, place this 
country i^ the forefront of industrialised countries in 
the world. We have, however, to realise that in the 
process of this industrialisation we have to make up 
the leeway of decades, maybe, ren turies. There has 
never been and never can be anything like an indus- 
trial revolution in this country, which would quickly 
transform its agricultural economy into a predomi- 
nantly industrial one. Our industrialisation, starting, 
at a time of more progressive ideas than characterised 
the industrial revolution of Europe, has naturally to 
take note of modern ideas of relationship between the 
employer and labour and between both and the gene- 
ral community. It has also to take note of what 
would, in the context of 18th century conditions, be 
bev^e handicaps and drawbacks. These naturally) 
place limitations on the freedom of individual initia- 
tive and enterprise. They naturally circumscribe the 
limit within which personal ability, talent and com- 
petence can function. If you add to these complex- 
ities, those of international finance and trade move- 
ments and the big handicap of foreign domination, 
ypu have a picture of difficulties which would make 
even stout hearts tremble. 

*'There can be no den;jr|ng the fact that the two 
world wars have made a tremendous difference to the 
pace of our progress. The operation of the national- 
istic forces in the country has not failed to affect 
the pace and character of our industrialisation. Never- 
theless, I feel that those who try to find fault with 
onir present industrial structure or with the policies 
which generally govern our conduct in the industrial 
field will do weU to remember that there is another 
side of the stoiy without which ^ur appreciation of 
the situation cannot be cpmpJe^. 


m 

are today faced with an economic situation 
without parallel in our history. After the end of ti&e 
war we succeeded to an inheritance of substantial 
foreign balances and a comparatively large caeh 
balance in pur own country. Today we find our 
foreign balances substantially reduced; what is worse, 
they are locked up in a country which is finding 
itself considerably in difficulties, and the economic 
situation of which is in many respects wdrse than pur 
own. Our cash balances have also been largely 
drained away. The tide of post-war inflation is still 
breaking on our shores. In foreign trade our imports 
have been outbalancing our exports, with the result 
that the currencies which matter to us for our indus- 
trial effort are in short supply. Inside the country 
the spiral of prices has been rising. There is a high 
level of taxation and we have already placed the last 
but one straw on the proverbial camel’s back. The 
cumulative effect of our taxation policy has undoubt- 
edly been to reduce the richness as it was understood 
in what some might regard as the ^glorious past.’ 
This diminution in the resources of what were the 
investing classes has adversely affected the invest- 
ments in trade and industry. Indeed, it would not 
bo far wrong to say that, except small savings the 
sources of investment have practically dried up. The 
middle classes, which were the mainstay of our 
economic power, find themselves in sore straite. 
Labour has undoubtedly secured higher wages. Its 
demands in the way of consumer goods have increased 
both in quality and quantity. The agriculturists as a 
result of higher prices have also improved their 
material resources, but neither labour nor the agri- 
culturists are in a position to invest on anything like 
the same scale in which the middle classes used to 
do in the past. Other countries have adopted the 
role of welfare state when they were substantially 
more advanced in tlicir industrialisation. Wc have 
to adopt that role today when we are hardly on our 
feet as an industrial country. All this has produced 
a tremendous strain not only on our national ex- 
chequer but also on the capacity of industrialists to 
help themselves. 

‘Tf we look at the causes which have brou^t 
about the present situation, the remedies become 
obvious. It is quite clear that we cannot go on 
maintaining such a high level of prices. Prices must, 
therefore, come down. With our incomes shrinking 
and the prospect of further shrinkage, unless we stage 
a quick recovery, we must cut down our expenditure 
in order to balance our budget. We must build up 
our resources in thos^ foreign currencies which we so 
sorely need for our^industrial effort. For this we 
•must cut down those imports whiefh are for our 
immediate purposes unessential and in this I * idiall 
include food imports, because 1 am convinced that 
witli honest* co-ordinated and concentrated effort we 
can make up whatever deficiency in food production 
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there exitte We must create -a sense of con- 

fidence i>eth dn investor and in those on .whom 
niU :ia]l . fthe great national duty of utilising invest- 
ments. .11 is only ^en that we can successfully imple- 
iment our efforts to stimulate investments and to 
ensure that every pie that is saved is utilised in a 
grdat : national endeavour to stage a recovery from 
a 'Hievere economic malaise. Above all this, however, 
we must build up our strength not on the basis of 
temporary palliatives or artificial reductions in prices 
or stimulation of investments but on surer foundar 
tion of increased production and increased wealth of 
which that production , is such a great contributory 
factor. 

^ shodld like to give you an account of vdiat 
we have dUne sin(je the ’Finance Minister announced 
fcroyeAmcht’s programme in his two speeches in the 
flonstitiient Assembly bn the 6th and ffth October, 
1^9, I hnd iny colleagues have constantly kCtpt 
tinder ‘ revie# during the one month that has passed 
the requirements of our economic situation. You 
must have followed in the press the measures which 
we' have announced from time to time in implementa- 
tion of the programme that was laid down by the 
^nance Minister in his speech. We have succeeded 
in reducing food and doth prices by an appreciable 
margin. These two ' commodities form by far the 
largest pari of an average citizen^s budget. We are 
feoing ahead with the examination of other proposals 
for the reduction of prices, but, frankly speaking, I 
am not satisfied with the reduction which we have 
secured either in extent or the manner of it. It is 
dear that we have been able to secure this reduction 
partly by artificial aids and I readily grant that, if 
reduction has to be effective, it must be natural 

and, long-6iistainod. As you must have all noticed 
We have effected very substantial economies in our 
expenditure. It is true that it has meant the closure 
of some undertakings which must be regarded as 
useful, but when the question comes of one's own 
existence, it is life itself, and not artificial aids to 
life, which is of paramount significtanae. Tlie 
economies which we have effected must be judged 

in that light. You must have also observed the 
heavy cuts which we have imposed in imports and 
the regulations which we have issued regarding our 
exports. These have already succeeded in substan- 
tially reducing our adverse balances and it is quite 
pjossible that sooner rather than loiter we Aall 
achieve a position of \antage as compared to bur 
pi'evioufi margin of adversity. Our taxation policy 
is, as you know, formulated on an annual tasife., I 

have no doubt, however, that %y Hon’ble colleague 
the Finance Minister v(rill re-examine the whole taxa- 
tion .structure in the light of the present situation* 

when he frames liis proposals for the next budget. 

" Vou hate already^ his assurance that, as soon as 
Qpportnnity offers itself, we will bring down direct 
taxation to a more reasonable level 


. bringl me to the: quesliion of. evasiiai M 

taxes whkdi has admittedly taken pbee.^tn r the past 
and wtmh.l dare.^say is ^ing plm nvenut!i)^ 
do not think ^that any Government has been eble 
to devise a leak^proof .gystem of taxation.^ I (sJao 
acknowledge that the profit motive is a great stimu- 
lant to exertion and rules .human ^eonduet in whak^ 
ever walk pf life it may be, . whether it is the capi- 
talist, the middle classes, the labour or the agrionlr 
turists with whom we may have to deal. M the 
same time, transcending everything . must ha a hitfi 
sense of civic consciousness and national duty. What 
would riches avail those who have hoarded wealth 
if tHe economic conditions of the country^ unsolved, 
lead to chaos? Nor would it help Government at 
all to devise measures which do not bring out for 
Utilisation in economic undertakings all these hoards. 
The problem is not merely ethical but also econo- 
mical. Economics is an intensely practical science 
and I would urge upon you to look at the practical 
side of this problem more closely and to evolve 
remedies whereby we can harness these hidden re- 
sources for . the purpose of national service. I have 
always maintained that it is the duty of every citizen 
who has talent, who has experience and who has 
ability to give the benefit of these virtues to the 
nation. I can assure you that, if you can put for- 
ward constructive suggestions in this regard, Govern- 
ment would be only too glad to give their close and 
earnest consideration to them. 

* I would not regard temporary palliatives as 
adequate. In my judgment the key to our economic 
situation lies in increased production. The problem 
of increasing production has to be looked at in two 
ways. It seems a greater utilisation of our industrial 
capacity at present. It also means that we must not 
be content with merely utilising what we have, but 
must explore" fresh fields and pastures new. For the 
expansion of our industrial effort we must obviously 
have more capital and investments. I was looking the 
other day into the figures of our installed capacity 
and was comparing them with our production figures 
both last and this year. My study of these figures 
has convinced me that there is considerable scope for 
greater efforts in order to achieve peak )^oduction up 
to the maximum of our installed capacity. Increased 
production would enable us not only to meet the 
demands of the consumers but also substantially to 
cut down our imports thei^by saving valuable foreign 
exchan^ for other more pressing needs, chief of 
which would be the import of capital goods which* we 
would require for old or new industrial undertakihgs. 
To name a few industries in which 1 feel increased 
production is possible and must be achieved, I yratxM 
mention; steel, cotton textiles, sugar, electiicsd godds; 
chemicals, machine tools, paper and cement. 1^ can 
state unequivocally that our aim and purpose is^ io 
remove obstacles aod , not to plaoe new vtm ik your 
way and it is our "wmbition to* tnake hiy 





flsrdmitted , effort & order that bjr TB dr imn i m eo^rpen- 
betweoQi youmlvea and Ctovamment wb^ inay 
icMIy feerye ji. great national canae; 

are fuming at aelf^mffidiency in food-grains by 
1951. J hav^ no H^oubt xpysblf that, trith all-round 
co-t^p^aiiori from Provincial ^ .Governments, agrictil- 
dklnbutm^ agencies, We would be able to 
nia&e' up mcb a comparatively small deficiency in our 
food supply as exists. Whatever imports we make 
should be designed to support our food production 
drive by creating that psychological effect which the 
G^tence of reserves has always on the public mind; 
at , the sazna time, it is clear that we must have a 
balked agricultural economy in which cash and food 
nropB find their adequate place justified by their 
impo^anoe to national economy. The recent devalu- 
ation, crisis has convinced me that we have to attain 
a measui'e of solf-suffioiency not only in our food 
production but also in the production of those valuable 
crops vm, jute and cotton, which not only support 
two pf our important industries but also bring in 
valuable foreign exchange. As far as I can see, it is 
only by stimulating further exports of jute and cotton 
goods that we can substantially promote our export 
drive. The recent demand from foreign countries for 
our cotton goods has been an encouraging factor and 
Government propose to explore all possible avenues 
of meeting this demand consistent with the needs of 
our domestic market. We have in hand measures to 
increase the acreage under jute cultivation and also 
stimulate the indigenous growth of cotton. We are 
also examining the possibility of importing cotton in 
order to ensure that our mills do not suffer on account 
of difficulties in procuring cotton from areas which 
hitherto helped to feed our factories with raw 
materials, but are constantly employed. 

, *‘We now come to the question of opening up new 
industrial enterprises. The question is largely one of 
securing sufficient capital and capital goods and the 
necessary foreign exchange. In laying out our pro- 
gramme, however, our aim must be to survey our 
resources to plan out on the basis of what we can 
achieve in the near future and to ensure that what 
we produce goes a long way in reducing our depend- 
ence on currencies which we can save in order further 

*to intensify our industrial effort. The ultimate object 
of all these efforts must be to attain that industrial 
efficiency and self-sufficiency by geometrical progres- 
sion which would increase general prosperity and 
therein secure a higher standard of living for the 
common man. On the basis of this ultimate objective 
you can devise a plan for what is immediately or in 
near future, practicable. We could theu— Govern- 
ment, industrialists and labour—^11 of ib participate 
in ; great national effort for recovery and 
^constroction. ^ _ 

t - 'lAs , U^egerdli the problem pf stimuiyiting invest- 
eahD% We have intenaifiled our propaganda 


drive for , investment in National Savings Certificai^. 
We have also appointed a Committee to consider 
immediate measures in the direction of extending 
banking facilities to rural areas. You have probably 
already seen the Press Note which was issued yesterday 
in which we have announced our schemes for emergency 
cuts and compulsory savings in respect of Central 
Government employees. We hope that other Govern- 
ments will follow suit and that gradually we would be 
able to extend the scheme of compulsory savings to 
other sectors of the population. While the cuts would 
make an appreciable reduction in our expenditure, we 
hope tliat the general public will react to the psycho- 
logical effect of these cuts. The scheme of compulsory 
savings is going to result in making available a few 
crores for our investments, but, if followed up in 
respect of non-Govemment employees, we, expect a 
substantial relief to our ways and means position. I 
know that many of the investors are afraid of . coming 
forward either because they fear that they might be 
rendered liable to tax on '^evaded” income, or their 
investments might be taken into account in investiga- 
tions into "evaded” money, even though the amount 
may come out of income on which they have paid 
taxes. Wc are, however, considering how beat we can 
meet these fears and apprehensions and hope shortly 
to finalise our measures to deal with this category of 
potential investments without prejudicing the working 
of the taxation machinery which we have already set 
up; in other words, while that machinery will con- 
tinue to function, wc should like to evolve ways and 
means whereby, preserving anonymity of contributions, 
tliis important source of investment can be effectively 
tapped. 

"1 know the difficulties that confront both labour 
and labour leaders. The foundations of prosperity are 
often laid on self-denial. If, today, when the nation 
demands sacrifices all round, labour also makes sacri- 
fices and helps others to do so, let it be labour’s credit 
that it has taken the lead and shown the way. If 
others do not follow, the nation will know how to 
deal with them. Let them trust the judgment of the 
nation and those to whom has fallen the duty of lead- 
ing the nation* through the present crisis. Let it fiM 
participate in creating wealth before claiming its just 
share. Let it regard *go-8low tactics* as mimical to 
its interests and those of the nation. Today, he serves 
the nation best who produces most and none is worse 
enemy of the country than he who retards the process 
of production^ 

"Finally, let me appeal to you all, labour and 
industrialists, capitalists and shareholders alike, to 
grasp fully the nature and extent of the difficulties 
with which we are faced. The situation is such that 
we caimiot stand ' any further deterioration. . Any 
resultant uncertainties or confusion are not going to 
help any one of us; they will only be exploited by 
those for whom there is neither the sanctity of life ncd: 
of properiy.” ’ “ - 
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Boundary Disputes with East Bengal 

The following Press Trust of India news was sent 
ont from New Delhi on November 11 last. 

Lord Justice Algot Bagge of Sweden has 
accepted the invitation of the Governments of India 
and Pakistan to serve as Chairman of the Inter- 
Dominion Boimdarv Com'mission. The Commission 
is expected to start work in the first week of 
December 1940, it is learnt. 

It was authoritatively stated in New Delhi that 
no reference, ofiicial or unofficial, had been made 
by the Pakistan Government to the Government of 
India to include the area adjoining Suleimanki 
headworks on the West Punjab border within the 
scope of the work of this Commission. During an 
interview with the Secretary-General of the Indian 
Foreign Office, the Pakistan High Commissioner 
had only maclo a personal suggestion that this 
might be done. 

The dispute regarding the Suleimanki head- 
works, however, is under correspondence between 
the Governments of India and Pakistan and it is 
yet loo early to say whether this imatter should be 
referred to arbitration, and. if so, who should arbi- 
trate on this issue. 

It is explained that, the specific provision in 
the Inter-Dominion Agreement setting up the 
■tribunal to settle the boundary disputes regarding 
East-West Bengal and East Bengal-Assam relates 
to : 

(a) Emt-West Bengal dispiiieif concerning — 

1. The boundary between the district of 
Murshidabad (West Bengal) and the dis- 
trict of Rajshahi including the thanas of 
Nawabganj and Shibganj of pre-partition 
Maldah district (East Bengal), and 

2. That portion of the eommon boundary 
between the two Dominions which lies 
between the point on the river Ganges 
where the channel of the river Mfttha- 
bhahga takes off according to Sir Cyril 
Radeliffe’s award and the northernmost 
point where the channel meets the boundary 
between the thanas of Daiilatpur and 
Karimpur according to that award, and 

(h) East BingaU Assam disputes concerning'— 

1. The Patharia Hill reserve forest ; and 

2. The course of the Kusivara river. 

The agreement does ‘ not provide for reference 
to this tribunal of any other boundary dispute 
and therefore the question of including the dis- 
pute regarding the a(rea adjoining Suleimanki 
headwork within the scope of the tribunal, pre- 
sided over by Lord Justice Bagge, does not arise. 

Sir Cyril Badcliffe’s Award was signed on the 
12th August, 1947 ; it must have been submitted on 
that day or a day later. On the 19th August the then 
Premiers of West Bengal and East Bengal, Dr. Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh and Khwaja Nasrmuddin, issued a 
joint statement saying that ^'thc Award is open to 
objection,” that nothing stood in the way of the 
leaders of the two States from ^‘coming to mutual 
agreeipent at a future date in order to readjust the 
Award,”^ 

On ''the Yth of •September, 1947 an extraofdinary 
issue of the Ga»ette of India published, an Order over 
the signature of the then Governor-General, I#ord 
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Moimtbatten, ib whidli occur the worde: 
Government of India wish to make it clear that tli€^. 
consider the awards (Bengal, Punjab and Amm 
awards) to be unsatisfactory and unreasonable in cer- 
tain parts They intend, however, to seek tp 

modify the terms of the awards by such methods as 
may be found suitable.” The Bagge Commiarion, 
appointed after 25 months, is the fruit of thia mien- 
tion. 

The controversy aroused by the Award has to 
be recalled after this distance to help the public to 
understand the issues that will be pressed before this 
Commission. Angry was the reaction against it as it 
had disregarded the majority position of Hindus in 
Khulna and Chittagong Hill Tracts districts. Loud 
were the protests against the Sylhet Award which had 
been wrongfully used to include 12 of the district's 
Police Stations in East Bengal. Equally strong was 
the resentment against the award as it affected the 
district of Nadia whose river system influenced the 
life and work of the Port of Calcutta and its exten- 
sive hinterland stretching from Assam to Bihar and 
Orissa. Sir Cyril had said in pam 8 of his award that 
"the demarcation of boundary line between Bast and 
West Bengal depended on the answers to be given to 
certain basic questions” which may be stated as 
follows : 

(1) To which State was the City of Calcutta 
to be assigned, or was it possible to adopt any 
method of dividing the City between the two 
Stat-es ? 

(2) If the City of Calcutta must be assigned 
as a whole to one or other of the States, what 
were its indispensable claims to the control of 
territory, such as all or plart of the Nadia 
river system or the Kulti rivers, upon which the 
life of Calcutta as a city and port depended? 

But in his recommendations, Sir Cyril gave a 
twist to the whole purpose of his questions by de- 
priving the City and Port of Calcutta of the use of 
the Nadia river system. There is some mysteiy 
somewhere, as Sir Cyril was of another mind as is 
reflected in page 11 of his award. Why, it has been 
asked in many quarters. And the answer has been 
jound in the fraudulent map that had been placed 
before him by the Land Records or Survey Depart'- 
ment of Bengal then under the Muslim League . 
Ministry, This map was ante-dated to 1944, and the 
Director of Land Records, a Hindu, was a less vigi'* 
lant guardian of the sanctity of records than he was 
expected to be. Today that man has found Us 
reward in the New Delhi Secretariat — ^the last 

asylum of many a stooge of the British regime 1 We 
have a certain feeling also that Sir Cyril Radcliffe 
was not quite an unwilling dupe to this Mtudim 
League deception. He chose not to attend any of 
the meetings of the Boundary Commisrion hcM at 
Calcutta of which he was the chaltmasi; ha has aaid 
that he ^‘made arrangements to study daify the reoofd 
of the proceedings and all material s«d>miUed for 



dUt eonsideratioii/* We ate curious \o know if he 
did care to *‘study*’ the proceedings of 22nd July, 
1947, and to understand the significance of the ques- 
tions put by Mr. Justice Charu Chandra Biswas to 
the Muslim league Counsel, Mr. Wasim : 

Mr. Justice Biswas— I would like to know from 
you, Mr. Wasim, whether the copies of the Mus- 
lim League mops which have been furnished to us 
— five copies meant for the ctiairman and mem- 
bers of the Boundary (Commission and the copies 
supplied to the major parties — arc exactly the 
same? 

Mr. Wasim — I do not know. I believe they 

are. 

Mr. Justice Biswas — They are not, take it 
from me. For one thing, the map meant for the 
chairman is not the same as the one. supplied to 
me. Whether differences are material that is a 
difforont matter, but there arc differences and I 
think that is most unfair, to put it most mildly. 
You have said tliat the Congress scheme is neither 
fair nor simple. Is this a s.ample of fairness to 
supply ’different maps to diffeient parties and even 
different maps to diffcu'cnt members of the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Justiee Bahinan — If I may say so. I 
think somebody seeni.«? to have bungled on your 
side, Mr. Wasim. The map supplied to Mr. 
Gupta (Congress Couns('l) does not tally with 
the map supplied to Mr. Justice Mukherjea. 

Mr. Justiee IJiswas — The Chairman will be 
hero and see what the 'mai's are like. 

Mr. Justice Mukherjea — Why do you prepare 
different map.-^ ? 

Mr. Uamidul ITuq C!haudhuiy (Counsel on 
behalf of Muslim League) — Tliey were prepared 
in different .sids. I believe tb<Te is some bungling. 
A watchful and impavtial Chairman of a Boundary 
Commission concerned with majis and their correct- 
ness as they must be should have taken warning from 
this day’s jivoceedings; he apparently chose not to 
understand the significance of that day’s questions and 
answers; wc do not know if his fellow-Commissioners 
•pressed on his attention the attempt to mislead him 
and others by the supply of different maps to different 
people as the Muslim-Lcague-dominated Bengal 
Government did. For a jiroof of this deception he 
had only taken the statement of his Muslim colleague, 
Mr. Justice Rahman, and of the Muslim League 
Counsel, Mr. Ilainidui Huq Chaudhury, both of whom 
declared that ‘somebody had “bungled” and continued 
“bungling.” The result of this carelessness of Sir CJyril 
B,adcliffe has been that the river Mathabhanga, an 
off-shoot from the Ganges 'or Padma has been erased 
from the map of “year 1944” and its place given to 
three streamlets unconnected wdth one another. This 
deception was exposed in the article published in our 
last October issue over the signature of Shri Nripen- 
dra Kumar Qupta. It was entitled — Great Datigcr to 
the Life of the Port and City of Calcutta, The map 
printed on P. 303 of this article appeared in the 
“Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operar 
tions in the district of Nadia— 1918-1926” ; that appear- 
ing on P. 302 is the “faked” maj “compiled in ]^ngal 
Drawing Ofilce in 1944." 


This story will haVe to be related before the 
Bagge Commission; and the authenticity Of the map 
of “year 1944” challenged. If this challenge can be 
brought home to the then Muslim League Ministry, 
then more than 600 miles of the district of Nadia 
fraudulently taken away from West Bengal can be 
demanded back with justice. 

Now, with regard to Assam-East Bengal boundary 
disputes. The Sylhet Partition Committee had pre- 
sented a Memorandum to the Indian Union Govern- 
ment embodying their interpretation of the Radcliffe 
Award which would justify the restoration of 12 Police 
Station areas to the Indian Union. A report in the 
Calcutta Hindusthan Standard of June 1, 1948, pub-- 
lished a despatch from its New Delhi office that the 
Union Government had “tentatively decided to accept 
the view-point” pressed forward by this Committee; 
it was also talked about at the time that they had 
been advised by their legal adviser, Kunwar Dalip, 
Singh, judge of the Punjab High Court in pre-parti- 
tion days that the Committee had certainly been able 
to make out an “arguable case” to be placed before 
the Boundary Commission as and when it will be set 
up. 

That opportunity has now come. And the Nehru 
Government has it laid upon it the responsibility of 
arguing these two cases before the Bagge Comimission. 
Wc have seen complaints made that the “issues” to 
be presented before it have been made so “narrow”. 
We arc Jed to believe that the opposition of the 
Pakistan Government has stood in the way of widen- 
ing the “issues”. We do not know when was the 
agreement arrived at that made it possible to set up 
this Boundary Commission. It appears now that the 
Pakisten Government are anxious to widen the terms 
of reference by including in these the case of the 
“Siileimanki hcadworks” lying within East Punjab just 
as the hcadworks of the Huscinwala bund used by 
our canal system lies in West Punjab. This offers an 
occasion for bargaining which the Indian Government 
can utilize if they found this profitable. 

We have tried to draw up a picture of the 
issues involved in these disputes. We would like 

to believe that the West Bengal Government and the 
Assam Government would after months of somnolence 
stir them intelligently to present their case before the 
Bagge Commission. We would like to forget the 

betrayal of Sylhet by officers of the Assam Adminis- 
tration during the Referendum. We know how the 
PjTesent junta in Assam would like to throw out 

territories simply because these happened to have 
a majority of Bengali-speaking people. The Nohra 
’Government should see that they are not able to 
play the old tricks which have lost tliem the tea 

estates, east of the East Bengal Railway. The 
Bardoloi Ministry had no idea of their value, of the 
Patharia area which could be snatQhed away so easily 
by East Bengal Pakistanis. They are like that. The 
time has come’* when the Nehru Government reality 
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the enormity of the Bardoloi Ministty's irrespons- 
ibility. We will, therefore, watch the proceeding of 
the Bagge Cotmmission with no little anxiety. 

The Andhra Province 

The Andhra Provincial Congress Committee has 
bowed down to the diciat of the Jawaharlal- 
Vallabbhai-Pattabhi Committee appointed by the 
last session of the Congress held at Jaipur which 
recommended that the Telugu-speaking people can 
have their separate administrative province if they 
give up their claims to the city of Madras. The 
members of the A.P.C.C. in a meeting assembled 
at Vijoywada on November 11 last gave their sanc- 
tion to this arrangement, and suggested at the same 
time that the Congress Working Committee and the 
Central Government of the Indian Union do take 
steps “to carve out Madras City and the neighbour- 
ing bi-lingual villages” into a separate “City Pro- 
vince.** 

It is not easy to understand why the recom- 
mendation of a Madras “City Province” should have 
been made except as the cutting of one's nose to 
spite another’s face, as a parting shot to Tamilian 
ambitions. We can also envisage the acceptance of a 
likely arrangement by the proponents of Samyukta 
Maharashtra in the matter of the Island of Bombay 
as and when the Central Government feels inclined 
or competent to tackle the problem of Gujarati- 
Marathi rivalry. Our Andhra countrymen might 
have avoided the bitterness of feeling against the 
Tamilians if they had not laid claims on Madras 
City. Now that they have their province, we hope 
this bitterness will somehow be laid low. These are 
aberrations of every popular movement which the 
world forgets and forgives. 

The districts to be included in the proposed 
Andhra Province envisaged by the Andhra Provincial 
Committee are : North and South Vizag, East and 
West Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Ncllore," Chittoor, 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur and the three taluks 
of Adoni, Alur and Rayadrug of Bellary district as 
per the Kelkar Award. Even in this the Telugu- 
speaking and Kannada-speaking peoples have their 
separate demands, and agreement on the implementa- 
tion of the Kelkar Award by the rival parties has 
not yet come. Further, the interior districts of 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur known 
as Rayasalcema have their fears of their coastal 
brethren. These are being sought to be removed by 
promises of a University for the area and of more 
irrigation facilities. 

Andhra ambitions have yet to be satisfied. More 
than 70 lakhs of their brethren are in the Nisam 
State, and since the beginning of the Andhra Move- 
ment,* the dream of their inclusion in a Greater 
Andhra tias been inspiration. Today these dreams 
are nearer realisation. We have a certain feeling that 
eotieem the integrity of the Nisdm State had 


stood in the wify of the British bureaUeriioy aeoedintf 
to the Andhra Province demand what time Bind and. 
Orissa were set up as separate households. 

India's “Food FronF' 

Shri R. K. Patil, India’s Food Commissioner, 
came to Calcutta saw and departed after 2} days’ 
‘stay in this city. During this short time he is reported 
to have visited certain neighbouring areas that 
remain unmentioned watching activities of his new 
“Grow More Food” campaign. He held the inevitable 
Press Conference, met about 100 “non-ojEficials 
interested in agriculture for discussing the problem 
of increasing food production!,” to quote the words 
of the letter of invitation sent over the signature of 
8 hri Jadavendra Nath Panja, West Bengal's Agricul- 
ture Minister. This “conference” was held on the 
8 th November, and the way in which the Food 
Commissioner hurried proceedings was not the way to 
GO things, to put the matter in the mildest of terms ; 
every ten minutes he was looking at his. wrist 
watch ; this procedure could not encourage dis- 
cussion. Perhaps, in other provinces he has amended 
matters. 

This was his visit to West Bengal, the first made 
since he was clothed with “special and extraordinary 
powers” announced on July 23 last in a “notification” 
by the Government of India. The powers that were 
secured to him had been indicated as follows : 

The principal functions and powers of the 
Food Commissioner will be fivefold. He will 
initiate 9 -II measures necessary for co-ordinating 
and revising the food plans of provinces and 
states from time to time in the light of actual 
achievement. lie can sanction grants and loans 
for food production scheme put up by Provinces 
and States. Ho can make available to Provinces 
and States all controlled materials and other 
resources of production. He is empowered to 
secure the necessary priority of movement of 
materials for timely implementation of Provincial 
and State plans. Generally he will take all neces- 
sary steps for increasing food production with a 
view to stopping import of foodgrains by the end 
of 1951. He is also expected to take steps to 
ensure the active co-operation of the producers of 
food in this programme. 

The Food Coimmissioner will have a blocked 
grant, placed at his disposal for giving subsidy to 
the Provinces and States for approved schemes of 
production. 

What use has he been able to make of these 
powders, we do not know. The “Conference” at 
Calcutta was not told of this, of the great things 
done during the last four months or so. He should 
have told us of these as an incentive. He must have 
passed the major part of his all-too short visit at 
Writers’ Buildings or Anderson House trying to 
ginger up the bureaucracy enthroned in these two 
places. Indicating the causes of the comparathre 
failure of the “Gro^ More Food” campaign, Shri 
Patil spot-lighted three of Ibese : tbe 
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food deficit i the love for the '*red tape’* of the 
tbiireaucracy ; and last, the apathy and listlesmess 
of the peasantry. The why of this last phenomenon 
he did not care to explain. But if this apathy and 
listlessness are not diagnosed the Food Commissioner 
will fail, as his predecessors— ^porting other titles— 
have failed. 

This is a warning that he should pay heed to. One 
indication of this spirit in the peasantry has been 
revealed to us from the Burdwan area of West Ben- 
gal, a surplus district in rice. In the coal mines the 
Labour Ministry has been able to provide shower 
baths, soaps, creches, maternity homes and certain 
other conveniences of modern life. The reaction to 
this amongst the local peasantry has a significance 
which* the Government should take note of The 
peasantry arc heard to say that all these conveniences 
have been secured to ‘labour” at their expense ; the 
Government has not been able to provide any one 
of these for them. In the circumstance, why should 
they labour for these privileged class ? The question 
ie ominous. We feel that the unbalanced develop- 
ment of amenities as between labour in factories, 
mines and mills as compared to ^^labour’* in fields 
should not be encouraged, though this is the special 
mark and note of Marxist practice where ^‘industrial 
labour” has been accorded a special place of honour. 
India’s philosophy of conduct apart from practice 
stood for a equality of status that satisfied all units 
of society. Indian Union’s leadership would do well 
to understand it. Our Socialist brethren seem to be 
singularly blind to this fact as well. 

Rural Welfare 

The restoration of health to our village economy 
is the greatest problem before the intelligence and 
practical sense of India. Owing to the present econo- 
mic debacle, the solution of the problem has attained 
a new urgency. Organizations have been springing to 
help solve it. Gandhiji has left a rich legacy of 
these — the Village Industries Association, the Harijan 
Sevak Sangha, the All-India Spinners’ Association. It 
is not easy to impro'^e upon their plan of work. But 
under the new impulse imparted by the arrival of 
political Swaraj, other men have been coming forward 
to labour in rural welfare work. The latest in Calcutta 
are the Rural Welfare Society of which Justice Rama- 
prasad Mukherji is president and Shri Devendra Nath 
Mitter is secretary ; the other is the Indian Institute 
of Urban and Rural Planning of which Mr. G. M. 
Hirsch is secretary. Both these organizations arc in 
their teething stage. We have long been of opinion 
that urban organizations will undertsand the immense 
possibilities of the work ahead when they betake 
themselves to villages. They can succeed when they 
can ''adopt” a village and tend it with parent love. 
These two organizations have yet to reach that 
itatus. 


Banking FaeUitiei for Rural Ateai 

Government of India has appointed a higb^pdWStMi 
Committee to examine the question of banking facUi* 
ties for rural areas. This has been done in accordance 
with point fisve in the eight-ppint programme 
announced by Dr. Matthai in the Indian Parliament 
for tackling the situation arising out of devaluation 
which reads as follows : 

“To further the stimulus for investment which 
devaluation generally provides and thereby assist 
production and promote development by an intensi- 
fied savings drive by propaganda, and failing this by 
compulsiion, and by? proviaion of suitable Govern- 
mental assistance for the extension of banking facili- 
ties to rural areas.” 

Considering the fact that large amounts of money 
have flown into the hands of the cultivators and the 
labourers during the war and post-war years, this 
step had long been overdue. 

The Comimittee ivill he presided over by Sjr 
Purahottamdas Thakurdas and C. H. Bhabha, for 
Commerce Minister, will be the Vice-Chairman. Con- 
sidering the circumstances under which Mr. Bhabha 
had to quit the Government of India, it would have 
been better to have somebody else for this position. 
Other members of the Committee are : Mr. V. R. 
Sonalkar. Deputy Managing Director of the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation, Mr. J. C. Ryan, formerly 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras; Mr. B. 
Venkatappah, Finance Secretary of the Bombay 
Government and Mr. Ramgopal, lately Joint Secretary, 
Finance Ministry, Government of India. Mr. N. D. 
Nangia, Deputy Chief Accountant, Reserve Bank of 
India will be the Member-Secretary. 

The terms of reference are fairly broad-based and 
are as follows : 

1. To consider the measures that can be imme- 
diately adopted for the extension of banking facilities. 

2. To review in this connection the present 
arrangements for the management of the cash work 
at Government Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries including 
those where the work is at present managed by the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

3. To consider to what extent the extension of 
banking facilities will be facilitated by entmsting the 
cash work at Government Treasuries and Sub- 
Treasuries at places where the work is not at present 
being managed by the Imperial Bank of India to com- 
mercial banks and co-operative banks and in this 
connection to consider : 

(a) the future management of such work in the 
provinces of India as well as in the States and Unions 
whose financial integration with the Indian Union will 
take effect from 1st April, ld50; and 

(b) to what, extent the management of the cash 
work in Government Treasurie.s and Sub-Treasuries 
could be entrusted to either a new State-sponsored 
Bank or to one or more of the •existing commercial 
hanks or co-oporative banks; and the conditions to be 
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fulfilled by, and , the assistance to • be given to such 

^nka.. . ‘ ; 

4. To make fecoWmendations in regard to the 
banks which may now be handling the Treasury work 
in the States and the Unions. 

6. To make any other recommendations. 

The Committee is expected to commence work 
at an early date and is required to submit its Report 
by February 15, 1950. 

India s Tea 

The Commerce Minister of the Indian Union 
commented on the fact that the proprietors of Tea 
concerns in India do not appear to care for the 
progressive deterioration in the quality of the stuff 
that they help to produce. The prospect of losing 
their markets should warn them betimes. The setting 
up of the Central Tea Board on August 1 last should 
fulfil hopes that this new evil would be scotched. 

The position of India in the world tea market 
may be summarized as follows : India is the largest 
producer and exporter of tea in the world. Out of 
938 miUion pounds oj tea representing the world 
output in 1048 ^ India produced S()7'7S million pounds 
out of which 420 million pounds was exported to 
foreign countries ; Pakistan produced 44 million 
pounds or less than 8 per cent of India’s output ; 
Ceylon 299 million pounds ; and Java and Sumatra 
28 million pounds. 

India exported to Britain last year 298.2 million 
pounds of tea ; to Australia 8.7 million and to 
New Zealand 15 million pounds. To the hard cur- 
rency countries, including Canada, the U.S.A. and 
South America, India’s tea export amounted to 37.2 
million iiounds. 

By increasing tea exports to dollar countries at 
the cost of sterling countries, India’s dollar earnings 
will be greatly enhanced. The possibilities are that 
the devalued Indian rupee might prove to be a 
temptation to dollar countries to import Indian tea 
ill larger quantities. 

Pakistan with her non-devaluation decision may 
find that it has stifled her export trade in tea. Even 
Britain with her notorious fondness for this State 
which she has wet-nursed cannot be much of a help ; 
we are told that she has not found it possible to 
oblige Pakistan by paying a higher price for tea. 

India’s home market has been expanding ; in 
1928 Indian consumption was 20 million pounds 
only ; in 1930, it rose to 38 million pounds ; in 1945, 
it was 150 million pounds. There are no limits as yet 
to this expansive tendency. Production also may be 
expanded. At present the international agreement 
limits the acreage of cultivation and the volume of 
exports, fixing a limit on both for member countries. 
It has been extended for one year, and is due to 
expire qn March 31, 1950. The other factor that may 
halt this expansion* is the deterioration to which Shri 
Ksbitiah Chandra Neogy had drawm pointed atten* 
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cannot adopt the Russian method- .of '-liquidali^g^' 

opposition to her internal plans, 

^^Cidture Crisis^^ in India 

Leaders of thought in India have, since the last 
quarter of the last century, been stressing on the need 
of a re-orientation of educational principles and 
practices as a method of creating a sense of self- 
respect and self-confidence amongst us, the stepping 
stones to Swaraj in all departments of life. The arrival 
of political freedom in India has added strength to 
this plea. It was natural, therefore, that Dr. S. K. De 
as president of the 15th session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Bombay on November 6 
last should bo reverting to this theme. He called for 
removing or neutralising “the preponderantly Western 
bias” given to Indian education under the British 
regi'ino. Describing the present condition of thing-^, he 
said : 

“It is well known that in our present-day 
educational stit-up Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian are 
indeed recognised, but they do not hold their former 
l»lace of lionoiir, nor art' they widt'ly or earnestly 
studied. In his struggle for ex stence the modern 
man is forced to pay nion' attention to what is 
called useful knowledge ; and if he is not exactly 
contemptuous lie is ceriainly indifferent to the 
apj)arently fruitless learning of a bygoiuj age, which, 
in his opinion, is unsuitiiblo to modern ways of 
life. 

“There is much to bo suid in favour of his 
"view when we Inive regard to modern conditions 
of life : and what is Ipapiaming in India is only 
an asi^oct of the worldwide depieciation of Classical 
studies.” 

The last lines of his, quoted above, apgg/ir to give 
his case away, witness to the divided mind of the 
Indian intelligentsia. 

Two other leaders of thought amongst us Dr. 
Chandrasekhar Venkata Ranuin and Dr. Kanhaj^alal 
Munshi, have discussed in I heir Convocation spcechi'S at 
the Rajasthan University (November 18) and the Hindu 
University (November 20) respectively the problem 
of culture in India faced with a crisis. “We have not 
yet achieved cultural and intellectual Swaraj,* said 
the former. The latter deeJared : 

“Like other modern count ries, India was passing 
through a phase of urbanised and industrial 
civilisation in which a dangerous measure of regi- 
mentation of life had become inevitable. During 
the last fifty years the United Stales had risen^ to 
a world influence. Russia under Soviet Communism 
had developed a power, ‘sinister in its capacity to 
create chaos’.” 

The remedy for this malaise was indicated by 
the former as follows : * 

“The body, mind and spirit are to work 
together which can convert even a desert into a 
garden as has been done in Palestine. We talk 
much of Swaraj but true Swaraj is of intellect and 
spirit. Today there is much indiscipline and Com- 
munistic brays evpi^^wherc — symptoms of a disease 
in the bgdy-poiitk of the country— which- i* 



. !ku>thiiig but misdirecticm of energy. But i| people 
“ work barjd ^th“a dbep ihterest anH. clear heatt and 
mind, countries and lives eari ' be transformed 
altogether.” 

The problem can be solved ‘*here with our own 
men and resources and not by depending on export- 
ing intellect from here and on importing it from 
outside, . . . Unless we shed these two doctrines 
and have self-reliance India cannot progress.” There 
is a modern note in those words that we neglect at 
our peril. 

Kanhayalalji was more of a revivalist in his ^eech 
though he has criticized this spirit. 

^‘Our Universities therefore must recapture the 
spirit of our eternal culture : not by short-sighted 
revivalism but by a living rc-intcgralion. We are 
looked upon as the hoT)e of the future and com- 
mand the respect of llie world not because of our 
military strength which is little, nor our populous 
country which is a handicap, but because flama- 
krishna, Dayananda, Vivekananda, Malaviya and 
Gandhiji have brought to the modern world a fresh 
vindication of our ancient truths.” 

And what are the marks and notes of this 
Sanatana Dharnia. (eternal culture) ? 

”Thc social values fundamental to Indian 
culture, the patriarchate family, the sacredness of 
the inari'iugo tie, the “Chalurvarnya” or four-fold 
order of society, gave them the invulnerability in 
th(5 old world. Tlu; new woman had arisen and 
claimed freedom and equality and would share 
with mail the life of the family in full partnership. 
But the stability of the family life, and also of 
society depemdod upon the onon'ess of man and wife 
in the life-long comradeship, corifid^-ncc and inter- 
dependence.” 

The report of Kanhayalalji’s address does not indi- 
cate any positive activity that he could suggest 
which can h(dp us to re-integrate the old and the 
new. In contrast Dr. Cdiandrasekhar Raman's depen- 
dence on the modern men and women in India to 
re-align their own life-channels has something to recom- 
mend it. Civilized values are permanent ; but their 
expressiona in various patterns under different 
climates, physical and mental, take now forms. This 
newness is a challenge, and if there is any virtue 
in our aiKiicnt values, this will be proved during the 
coming years. Free India is just in the mid-stream 
of a world'.wide crisis ; we have yet to prove in our 
life and conduct the validity of our claims to leader- 
ship in thought and action. 

Trade Unions and Wages Policy 

We draw the attention of the Labour Minister of 
the Government of India and our labour leaders to 
the following comment : 

Thd Yorkshire Post writing on the Trades 
Union Congress discussion on wages says : “This 
is an import.ant week for trade unions — and for the 
nation as a whole. The Trades Unicn Congress is 
on the point of defining its attitude on the prickly 
question of its wages policy. 

“The Special Economic Committee of the 
• T.U.C. winch has been anxiously considering this 


problem Juw adeed imkma not to praai toy inm 
claims until the T.U.C. General Council has maoe 
a full ^tement on the situation. It seems eerthia 
that when this statement comes it will take the 
form of an appeal to trade unionists throughout the 
country to suspend their impending demands for 
increased wages until the end of next year.” 

The newspaper adds : “We hope the urgent 
need for self-discipline will he recognised by the 
workers. This is no sectional or party matter. The 
nations's future is at stake. Unless a temporary halt 
can be put on wage claims, inflation may well get 
out of hand, and Britain may fail utterly in her 
fight for economic independence.” 

The increasing absenteeism and slowing down of 
production in our factories is a clear indication that 
wages have caught up the real increase in prices so far 
as a labour budget is concerned. Food, which accounts 
for the main item in a labourer's budget together with 
many other essentials, are being supplied, at many 
places, at a low subsidised cost beyond the reach of 
the general body of consumers. Time has come for 
India to follow the line suggested by the Yorkshire 
Post. 

Christian Missions in India 

The National Christian Council Review of 
h^ovember, BW9I, published an article on the 
crisis iliat has overtaken Christian thought and 
practice in India. The writer, Dr. G. W. Briggs, some- 
time on the staff of the Serampore College, has built 
up his stoiy in the background of Christendom's dis- 
harmonies between precept and practice, between the 
ideal and the real. He has quoted extensively from 
the findings of a study of the religious “situation” in 
Britain entitled “Britain's Churches and Her Eco- 
nomic Life,” drawn up under the auspices of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. A 
few quotations will make clear the thesis : 

“There are many within the churches who feel 
that the churches have lost the confiilenco of the 
people through a lack of understanding of and 
resiionsc to the need to deal politically with the 
problem of an industrialized society. 

“It has become habitual in the Cliurch to start 
with the doctrine of God and of Man, with the 
Sovereignty of God or the Lordship of Christ, with 
Cliristian theology or even (Christian ethics, and 
to work back from one or all of these to the com- 
mon life of men in tlie form of ‘application.* 

“As wage-earners and non-owners, as employees 
and workers, it is not their Church, for it has held 
aloof from their efforts to ^ escape from poverty, 
ignorance, ill health and injustice. , . , The rela- 
tionship is marked, not by hostility, but by a sense 
of distance. ... 

“The result has been that Christianity has 
become a highly specialized preoccupation of 
scholars, theologians and professional Christian.^. 
These only in minor degree are called upon to face 
problems of personal, social, and political relation- 
ships in their daily responsibilities. ...” 

In the United States also there has been an identi- 
cal “feeling of frustration.” As a recent statement 
acknowledges : “One great weakness in the churches 
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is' their unmrenen of what is goiag oil in the world, 
and their lack of understanding of world stairs as 
Chruiians, This situation will continue as long as we 
have an inadequately informed leadership. Both 
within and without the churches there are men and 
women who are appalled at the ignorance of the world 
exhibited in the pulpit.” And from American ex- 
perience also has flowed the conviction that “economic 
status and economic relationships are of basic impor- 
tance. . . . They are fundamental in shaping the 
quality of life.” This statement of “faith” is a new 
phenomenon ; it has gained in importance since Karl 
Marx’s philosophy was given shape in Russia under 
Bolshevik leadership. It has been influcuicing thought 
in India also. But in the context of the article written 
by Dr. Briggs the crisis of Christian missions in our 
country had its beginning first in their alien character, 
and secondly in their identi^cation with the External 
Authority that Britain represented. Wc have it on 
record that every Christian missionary was required 
to pledge that he would “do nothing to, or in diminu- 
tion of, the lawfully constituted authority of the 
country.” About its alien character, the following 
excerpt from the article under notice puts it beyond 
doubt : 

“The Missionary Movement in India, because 
of the environment from which it coiries, doc's not 
present a gospel relevant to the fi])iritual and 
temporal needs of the people it would serve.” 

The writer put his finger on the root-causo of this 
difiiculty when he quoted the Madras Guardian 
(weekly) ns it said : “We have ourselves been insist- 
ing that Indian Christians understand and appreciate 
Indian culture and adopt whatever is of value in it, 
60 as to divest itself of the semblance of foreignness.” 
Christian missionaries, the products of foreign environ- 
ments, may have knowledge of Indian thought and 
life, but they have no “understanding” of its spirit, of 
the “more simple aspects of Hinduism found in village 
and bas^i-city life.” 

Tlie present generation may not know that 
Indian Christian thought-leaders like Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyaya strove through life to rid their religion of 
this “foreignness.” They failed because foreign 
missionaries dominat/ed Christian life in India by 
ccntrol of the finances of the whole organization. But 
with the elimination of British authority, this finan- 
cial control may not be as ascendant. And Indian 
Christians may come by their soul. 

Colombo Conference of Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers 

India has agreed to join the coming Colombo 
Conference of Commonwealth Ministers. Significance 
of the Indian Ocean Area is now receiving serious 
attention in London. Two comments reproduced 
^elow explain the problem that Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers will have to face at the Colombo 
Confexen^. 


'*iarly mdxt year/* writed tto Attfly 
i^evin goes to Colosflso lor a oonferehoe of Ckniiraoh* 
wealth Foreign Ministers.” 

The Herald observes that Mr. Bevin has always 
been acutely aware of the world importance of the 
countries around the Indian Ocean. “Some of them,” 
it adds, “are going through a difficult period of transi- 
tion, from being parts of 'Empires* to being fully 
independent States.** 

“The economy of much of the area was shattered 
and dislocated during the war and by no means fully 
restored. And there looms to the north-east now the 
new vast and enigmatical power of Communist China. 
Nowhere are the problems of a whole region more 
difficult, or of, more importance to the Commonwealth. 

“There are immediate questions— recognition of 
the new regime in China, the possibility of a treaty 
wuth Japan. And there are longer-term questions of 
policy which call for frank discussion between the 
Commonwealth partners. 

“It is high time for such a conference. And it is 
very fitting that it should be held in the capital of one 
of the new Asian member States of the Common- 
wealth.** 

The Daily Herald Diplomatic Correspondent, W. 
N. Ewer, discusses the questions facing the Colombo 
Conference, including China and a peace treaty with 
Japan, and says : “But now the U. S. Government 
has got to work on the subject. By the end of the 
year American ideas should be definite enough for 
now discussion to be useful. 

“The actions of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment may compel some move to be made in China 
even before the Colombo Conference.** 

Time and Tide (October 22), welcoming the visit 
of Pandit Nehru to Washington, says : “He received 
a very warm welcome indeed. To many Americans, 
tlie Pri'ino Minister of India appears as a sort of 
Asiatic George Washington. Official Washington has 
practical reasons for welcoming Nehru. Since the 
collapse of Nationalist China, American interest is 
shifting westward to the triangle of Burma-India and 
Pakistan-Ceylon, now regarded as an alternative 
bastion against the spread of Asiatic Communism. The 
U. S. mission to Tibet, recent promises of XJ, S. agri- 
cultural aid to Ceylon and finally Nehru*8 viirit all • 
point in this direction. 

“This American interest in nations that were until 
recently Colonial dependencies of Britain need not 
have an adverse effect on Commonwealth interests. 
Quite the contrary. U. S. financial aid, which would 
serve to correct India’s huge adverse dollar balance, 
would be most welcome to the sterling bloc and help 
relieve this countiy of a heavy burden. 

“Nehru may come down with more forthrightness 
on the side of democratic nations and renounce hiA 
earlier ambition to preserve India in perpetual 
neutrality” 
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Sotutiim of btionesian Probtah 

There is g;ood news from the capital of Holland — 
the Dutch have agreed to transfer sovereign power to 
Indonesians by the 31st December, 1949. Though 
bJated, this dawn of wisdom on the mind of Dutch 
imperialists is welcome. The Indonesian Republic, 
founded on August 17, 1945, two days after the formal 
surrender of Japan, has had to struggle for more than 
4 years to reach her political ideal. We take occasion 
to congratulate President Soekarno on the successful 
termination of their labour, war-like and peaceful. 

The details of the agreement are not available as 
we write these notes. And it is too early now to assess 
the gains and losses of the present agreement. All the 
same we cannot help regretting the loss* of men and 
money caused by Dutch persistence m an immoral 
course. What they have gained by it, we do not know. 

The following facts give point to the importance 
of Indonesia to Dutch economy. Peace in Indonesia is 
doubly gratifying therefore. 

The Netherlands are just a small agricultural country 
of 12,700 square miles with 8 million people whereas, 
Indonesia is about 73,500 square miles with 70 million 
people. The capital investment in agricultural assets only 
in Republican area, that means in Java and Sumatra 
amounts to 520 million dollars of which about 76 per cent 
is Dutch, 25 per cent British, French and Belgian, and 
about 3 per cent American. Of the total private invest- 
ment in all Indonesia approximately 60 per cent was 
Dutch. Some figures of pre-war trade also give a picture 
of the importance of Indonesia to the Netherlands. 
Imports during the period 1933 to 1940 were about 232 
million dollars and exports about 600 million dollars 
Indonesia still produce copra, pepper and oil and that 
means dollars and, like other countries, the Netherlands 
also need these dollars very badly for the reconstruction 
of their home economy. In view of this contingency 
the Dutch Government has but consulted its 
enlightened self-interest in making peace with 
Indonesian Republic. 

Bevin on British Foreign Policy 

The British Foreign Secretary^ Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
recently enunciated •British foreign policy and said 
^ that “the policy we have followed is one which in the 
end, if pursued with patience and vigour, will save 
the world from a further terrible struggle.” 

Speaking on November 13 at East Woolwich, a 
new London constituency which he is to fight at the 
next General Election, Mr. Bevin also said : “I know 
things look block at times, but I have never lost faith 
yet that if the right method is adopted we shall win 
throu^.” 

"In Europe,*' the Foreign Secretary added, "we 
have tried to bring 10 nations together (in the Atlantic 
Treaty). It is going to take some time before the 
scheme is worked out to take its full responsibility, 
tut th^ organisation is there,** 


Observing that there are about 600 million people 
in the sterling area, Mr. Bevin said : "Those 000 million 
people are in one great multilateral area, trading 
without difficulty with one another— 600 million people 
who will never fight with one another. They are asso- 
ciated with something like another 300 million or 400 
million people in Europe and the Western Hemisphere, 
who also will never fight one another. 

“So that, through our Dominions, through our 
Commonwealth, through Africa, through the Middle 
East, through Western Union, and with the Atlantic 
Pact, we have succeeded in welding together nearly 
00 per cent of the world’s population on a thorough- 
going peace basis. That, I think, is a great triumph. 

"The task now before us is to try and remain 
strong but never aggressive, because weakness may 
mean temptation. 

"While remaining strong we must be ever ready 
and ever willing, notwithstanding the difference in 
system, to negotiate when there is a genuine desire 
to negotiate and a willingness to settle." 

World Pacifist Conference 

The Conference lliui is proposed to be held at Santi- 
niketaii on anti from December 1 to December 8 and at 
Wardba on and from Det ember 23 to Det ember 31, 1949 
of the World Pacifist Conference has chosen well ita 
places of meetinjr. Sanliniketan was the seat and centre 
of Rubindranath’« work; it shelters the Visvabharati, 
the nucleus of a World University; Wardha and its 
neifihljourhood were dio^cr by Gandhiji as the fields o£ 
his experiment in constructive nationalism drawing 
inspiration from the ideal of a ‘‘One World” morality. The 
Poet hud const ioudy worked for the hastening of the day 
which the Pacifist Conference represents. Writing 
from New Yoik to a student of Santiniketan on Decem- 
ber 11, 1920 he gave shape to the aspiration he bore in 
his heart for the place which for more than half his life 
of 80 years on earth he had made his "local habitation.” 

"Let the illusion of geogiaphical barriers disappear 
from at least one place in India— let our Santiniketan bo 
that place. For us there is but one country — the world. 
We have but one nation, that is Man. Our Santinike- 
tan is near the summit where the sun daily rises; there 
I have invited the men of the lard of the ®ettmg sun. 
They will one day accept that invitation. Widen your 
rooms so that you can truly welcome them; open your 
hearts; .... Because 1 am trying from here to build 
that high-way to Santiniketar, that is why I am late 
in arriving; once the hiph-w'ay is open for free traffic, 
the agony of my exile abroad will have been fulfilled. 

Today the port is no longer with us. His presence is 
not there to welcome this Conference but his spirit will 
preside over its deliberations. The religious man turned 
politician is also not with us. But Wardha is instinct 
with the inspiration of his life. The World Pacifist Con- 
ference will find in these two places the memory of that 
genius that has called into being tHis assembly of all the 
nations which have yet to realize that the World ia One, 
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Josephine Macleod 

The November number of the Prabuddka 
Bharata (^‘Awakened India"), the English-language 
monthly organ of the Ramakrishna Mission, gives 
news of the death on October 14, 1949, of Josephine 
Macleod, friend and helper of Swami Vivekananda. 
She di^d in her 90th year full of love of the land 
which gave to the world Swami Vivekananda. In the 
literature that has grown round the life and times 
of that master mind, in letters of his, she was 
addressed as “Joe’\ 

The obituary notice and article in this magazine 
speaks of her as “an important land-mark in the 
Ramakrishna- Vivekananda Movement” which has 
ever laboured for the dignity of Indian culture, as 
the bringer to the West of the message of Vedanta 
which seeks to reconcile the spiritual and the material 
in the scheme of creation. The philosophy and the 
practice of the West had disrupted it, and aspiring 
souls in the new world found in Vivekananda a way 
to peace and goodwill amongst men. 

This must have been the bond that had bound 
such diverse personalities as Josephine Macleod and 
Margaret Noble (Sister Nivrdita) to the Master and 
all that he had stood for. This contact had helped to 
bind those two Western women to the cause' of 
India’s uplift. And they could dedicate themselves 
to it because, as Josephine Macleod has herself told 
the world, the Master had demanded of them as 
guru~dakshina — as payment to the preceptor — “Love 
India I” Tlds became the light on their pilgrimage 
on earth. 

Suremlra Kurnar Basu 

A type of an old Bengali has deparit'd from this earth 
in the i)pr?on of Surendra Kumar Basu, In his own days 
a leader of the Nadia Bar, Surendra Kumar had retired 
from practice some years back. He represented a generation 
that had regained its- balance during the last quarter of 
the I9th century after the hectic days of “Young Bengal.” 
A man of varied interests lie tried to combine his chosen 
profession with giving concrete shape to the various forms 
of' the Swade.shi spirit, A man *:ingularly free from credal 
bias, befriending Muslims and Christians alike and help- 
ir.fe them in their career, a man avoiding politics, the 
stress of the times had once chosen him as an instrument; 
he was the guiding spirit in the organization of a session 
of the Bengal Hindu Sabha over which Ramananda 
Chatterjea presided. The last days of his life were passed 
in building up a Girls’ School at Krishnagar — the Hindu 
Kalyan Institution, and in gardening. A man of strong 
individuality, a sensitive soul witlial, every good cause 
could claim his help and co operation. He died in his 
74th ytar, life’s duties dorje. To his large family we 
tender our sympathy. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 

A vibrant personabty has vanished from our midst. 
Trained by Satish Chandra Mukherji, one of the heralds 
of the new Nationalism that had burst over India during 
the first decade of the present century, Benoy Kumar 
held fast to the inspiration of his youth and to the last 
day of his life on<' earth he remained a student and an 
iiilerpreter of his country’s values to the modern world. 
His teacher had given all those who bad come in close 
touch with him knowledge of and insight, into Indian 
culture ard its various expressions. Benoy Kumar by 
study and travels over West and East had added to these. 
But his special contribution to this store was gathered 
in Btitain. France, Germany, Italy and the United States. 
He thus became an internationalist, and loved to interpret 
his own people’s life in the light of universal human 
experience. There is a fitness in the event of his place 
of death; he died in Washington where he had gone after 
a Strenuous tour through the States speakirg to appre- 
ciative collegians of his hopes and aspirations as these 
would take shape in his country free of alien control. To 
his contemporaries his death will be a poignant loss, 
becaust? more was expected of him and it was also hoped 
that n-cognition of his sterling qiialilici, and ripe experience, 
by the men who are in power here, would follow after 
his return from lliis tour. Few, if any, of his friends 
and admirers knew that lus heullh was sapped by the 
strenuous work he had done, and so the news of his 
demit^e is all the more stunning in its suddentiesLsi 
Benoy Kumar had si>erii all his life, from youth onwards^ 
in service of his country and wc can only express our 
sense of los.s by sa5iiig llial he deseivcd far more from 
his country and its nationals than he got. May his soul 
rest in peace! 


Ar deshir Dalai 

' The death of Ardeshir Dalai removes a notable figure 
fiom the industrial leadership of the country, of Bombay 
ill particular. Beginning life as an admii istralive officer 
under Government, finance became his forte and he rose 
to he the Executive Courxillor under Lord Linlithgow. 
Meanwhile, he had joined the Tatas as a Director in 1931. 
and was a lower of strength to them during the stresses 
and strains of the war years. One of the co-signatories 
of the “Bombay Plan” of ecoriomic reconstruction of India 
after the Second World War called forth in response to the 
challenge, so to say, of the activities of the National 
Planning Commillee working under the chairmar.fihip of 
P'undil Jawaharlal Nehru, Ardeshir Dalai did not live 
long to initiate measures for its implementations. Our 
counitry, caught in a financial crisis, needed the service 
of this Pars! financial expert. But it was decreed other- 
wise. To his family we tender our sympathy. 
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I had an opportnni^ of gettmg a gUmpae of the work 
done by Cottage Industries Department of the 
United Provinces the other day when I attended the 
Cottage Industries Conference organized by the 



Old refugee ladies are spinning yam 


of United Provinces 
very instructive ex- 
along 


hand of the Development Minister, Shri Keshava Deva 
Malaviya* 

In his inaugural speech the Hon'ble Minister gave 
some indication of the possibilities of cottage industries 
in the U. P. There were 6.5 crores 
of people in the Province of which 
crores 'lived in the villages, while 
lakhs of people are engaged in 
the large industries— the tanneries, 
the cotton and woollen mills, and the 
oil mills. In the Cottage Industries 
20 times this number of men find 
employment, producing articles 
worth 170 crores. “Thus the big role 
the cottage industries arc playing 
and are going to play in the 
economy of our Province is evident 
and the sooner we realise clearly 
the better it is for us.*' It »s the 
plan of the Government to put 4 
million more men in the cott ge 
industries in the course of the next 
three years. 

Textile Industry 
In the cotton textile section cotton 
, spinning is practically wholly done 
by the mills. In this matter 


with the 


Government 
and saw Ihc 
hibition held 
conference. 

There is a general complaint in 
the Central Industries Department 
about the lack of information avail- 
able at the Centre about the 
Industries of the Provinces. Although 
efforts have been made to collect 
statistics from Provinces yet they 
were not forthcoming. But to our 
relief and surprise we found that 
the U. P. Government has got 
statistics about the larger industries ^ 
as also about the cottage industries. 

A booklet Let FigurcB Tell, com- 
piled by its Industries Department, 
is replete with facts and figures 
about the industries in the Pro- 
vince. There are also comparative 
all-India figures in some of the 
industries. 

There is a separate Directorate in the U. P. for U.P. is not self-sujficient but has to import about 8 
cottage industries and the care and zeal which Shri B. lakh maunds of piece-goods. There is a large industry 
K. Ghosal, the Director of Cottage Industries, has been in woollen goods also, U. P. having large woollen mills, 
taking were pleasingly evident everywhere. The work In the hand-loom industry, however, the U.P. has 
of the Development of Cottage Industries is in the a veiy great place. Abaut 60 crords of rupees worth of 



Refugee ladies are doing tailoring and embroidery work 


goods are produced in the hand-looms for silk, cotton 
and wool. This hand<^eaving industry is passing 
through difficult times. Foreign silks are ousting the 
Benares silks smd mill-woven toxtiles are throttling the 



( I round material to be delivei cd to the potters 

cottage loom products. The crushing competition of the 
mills in the' weaving line was brought out by the 
Hon'ble Minister Malaviyuji in hia inaugural speech. 
He registered a strong protest against the mills compet- 
ing with cottage looms which depend upon the mills for 
their yarn supply. He would not allow any extension of 
mill looms but on the contrary would, if possible, 
replace the mill looms by hand-looms. 

"No Government worth the name can ignore the 
interest of these millions of cottage workei-s engaged 
in cotton, silk, woollen and blanket making industry. 
Although we have tried to do something for them 
during the war days and after, it seems to me a 
mere patch-work . . , Our policy seems to be 
based on the presumption that all cloth must 
ultimately be produced in the modern mills . . - 
The yarn produced in a mill is not treated as a 
raw material for the hand-loom' weaver ... A 
piece of markecn cloth 38 yards in length weighing 
about 10 pounds is sold by the mill for about 
Hs. 21 and the mill that produces the yarn from 
which the markecn is woven, sells the same weight 
of yarn in a bundle of 10 pounds at R,s. 21 to the 
handloom weaver. 

“It will thus be seen that 10 lbs. of yarn 
converted into markeen cloth fetches the same 
price as 10 lbs, of yarn although it is used as a raw 
material by the hand-loom weaver. ... It will 
be a peat tragedy, sir, if we go on planning the 
expansion of mill industry and at the same time 
continue ignoring the fate of handloom leavers.” 

Although there is a difficulty in keeping the 
hand-looms going, the Hon’ble Minister-in-Charge 
was out for not only keeping the looms going but 
fixed a target for incroasing hand-loom products so as 
to push up the production value to one hundred 
^crores from the present-time 60 crores. 

There 'would be ‘difficulties but the Government 


would face them and try to reach the goal. There is 
a good export trade in the handloom products and it 
was felt that the fixation of such a target may lead 
to provincial complications if more exports were 
planned for. The Hon’ble Minister, therefore, decided 
t*' dispose of the increased production by increasing 
home consumption. He would not be sorry if all the 
textile mills worked for producing yam and left 
weaving to the cottages as far as possible. 

Kham Pboduction 

The U. P. has been taking a leading role in the 
matter of production of Khadi for years past. At present 
the total production of Khadi in the Province is worth 
27i laklis. 

Khadi is' much costlier than mill cloth. But Khadi 
should have its place in the national economy.' The 
U. P. Government has theoretically accepted the 
message of Khadi. 

“With the dawn of independence it was but 
natural that the Government should devote its 
attention to the main programme of the Father of 
the Nation. The Go^'ernmont, therefore, launched 
a cornpreheuaive schemt' for developing Kliadi on 
the lines of Gandhian ideology. This scheme came 
into operation in 1947.” 

A Khadi Research and DeiAonstralion Institute 
has been opened at Allahabad. Besides thi.s, workers 
are being trained in spinning who arc training rural 
spinners : Khadi weaving is also a subject where 
workers are receiving training for propagating this 
craft. Attention is being given to encourage produc- 
tion of Khadi. 



Porcelain articles prepared by cottage industry 

In the budget of 1947-48 there was a provision 
for Rs. 5 lakhs which was raised to Rs. 9 lakhs for the 
current year 1948-49. It is estimated that about 
12 lakhs may be provided for in the next budget. 
Some funds are given to the existing organisation as 
loans for expanding work and grants also are given 
for training of workers and idvio^g A bounty on 
production. 
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But these allotments cannot tale Khadi work 
far enough. Government cannot possibly make a 
target for increasing Khadi in the same manner that 
it has done for handloom and finance it adequately 
by making Khadi cheaper through bounty. It would 
require very large amounts indeed and the Govern- 
ment cannot be expected to find such large sums from 
their usual sources of revenue. 

Levy on Cotton Mills 

The way to expand Khadi by nuniindsing the 
dtference in 'price between mill cloth and Khadi 
requires the imposition of a levy on mill cloth. Once 
this fact is realised and work started on a levy basis 
then there is really a future for Khadi. 



Tlie tadi tappers now making gur of palmyra 

juice 

It is a significant thing that the Hon’ble Minister 
has expressed his desire to move for the attainment 
of the aforesaid objective of the imposition of a levy 
on cotton mills. 

Some figures about Khadi work in U. P. 

•1. No. of villajms covered by the scheme 1,500 

2. No. of rural' spinners trained or under 

training 15,000 

3. No. of subsidised institutions working 

including Gandhi Ashram, its bran- 
ches and District Development 
Associations 52 

i. Amount of loans and grants given to 

subsidised institutions during 1948-49 6,72,870 

5. Khadi production through subsidised 

» institutions (average per year) 22,00,000 sq. 

yds. valued at 
Rs, 2U lakhs 

C. No. of master spinners, guides and 

local workers, trained 1,007 

7. Charkhas distributed for training 15,139 

StiGAR Industry 

The U. P. produces more than half the sugar 
produced in the factories of India. The acreage under 
sugarcane in U. P. is about 60 per cent of the total 
acreage under sugar in India. There are 134 sugar 
factories in In^a of which 53 factories are located in 
U. P. The distribution of cane <for factories and cot- 
tage industry in 17. P. is as follows : 


UtiUsation of mgareane for di^erent purposes 
U. P , : 

For Sugar mills 17^ per cent 

„ Khandeswari 

„ Seed and chewing 10 ,, 

» Our 55 „ 


Total 100 

Cottage industry : 1. Utilising over 80 per cent 
of sugarcane the cottage production of gur is 6 
crore maunds ; 2. • Valued at Rs. 72. crorcs ; 

3. Crushing kolhu&~3 lakhs ; 4. Employing for 5 
months — 12 lakhs of men. 

&ugar mill industry : 1. 63 sugar mills of U.P. 
utilise 17i per cent of canes grown in U. P., pro- 
ducing refined sugar — 1.6 crore mds ; 2. Refined 

sugar at Rs. 35 to Rs. 56 crores ; 3. Cane crushed 
in 63 mills ; 4. The mills employ for 5 months 
(Approx.) — 0.75 lakh men ; 5. The factories also 

produce molasses worth — 0.6 crore mds. 

. Althougli the importance of the cottage sugar or 
gur and Khandeswari takes such a large share of the 
lotal industry, yet up to only a few years back, it 
was by sufferance that the Kolhus existed. The miills 
were in the monopolists* position in the industry 
dictating terms and forcing the cultivators to part 
with their canes at the prices determined by the mills. 
In fact, such was the supremacy of the mills, that if 
anybody would dare to offend the mill industry by 
setting up a cottage Kolhu in the area where any mill 
operated then, his entire production of cane would 
be rejected by the mills. The consumer of 174 per cent 
of cane dictated terms to 80 per cent cottage pro- 
ducers and users of cane. It is hoped that those days 
arc gone or going to disappear for ever. 

A Newer Effort fob Developing Guk Industry 
The 3 lakhs of Kolhus which crush cane for the 
cottages are far from efficient. They utilise only 60 



Hand-beater with trough 

to 56 per cent of the juice where better cottage 
Kolhus can yield 65 to 76 per cent juice. 16 per cent 
more juice means 15 per cent more land wasted and 
16 per cent less^yield of the 72 per cent canes crushed. 
The U. P. Government is* determined to replace the 
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old Kolhus by better ones and have fixed a target 
for accomplishing the improvement. 

Thete is another very great room for improve- 
ment in the construction of the boiler and furnace 
for cottages. The U. P. Government has accepted a 
standard design of furnace and pans by which lighter 
coloured gur will be produced and at greatly reduced 
fuel consumption. 
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Some atati^cs from Gur propaganda leaflet : 
Our prepared in various Provincee o/ India 

U. P. crore mds. 

Bengal li 

Bihar-Orissa 80 

Punjab ' 10 

Bombay „ 

Madras ^ 

N.-W. F. P. 15 

C. P. 5 „ 

Assam 9 ^ .. 

Per capita oj Our consumption 
U. P. 36 

Punjab 13^ 

Bengal 10} 

Bombay 

Bihar-Orissa 7 


seer^ 



Madras 




Assam 

4i 


So much IS being done for the development and 

improvement of Gur 

iiidiistry in U. P. 

Bengal 

comes next to U. P. 

in Gur production, 

having 


U crore maunds of gur 

manufiicturo to its 

credit. 


I’ruint'r.N iil v>ork in ba^«k(:t-^lakiRp; 


Palm Gub Industhy 

Palm Gur manufacture was known as a coUagu 
industry in Madras and Bengal. The All-luditi 
Village Industries Association under the inspiration 


When these improvements are accomplished, the 
Government visualise that 8 to 10 crores of rupees 
are likely to be added to the income of the cane 
grower-crushers of the Province. This will mean an 
edditional Rs. 70 per ciipita income for the 12 lakh 
men in the industry. 

The U. P. Government 1ms launched a propa- 
ganda drive for replacement, of old Kolhus, In one 
of the posters the old Kolhu is described as “a 

thief”*. The old Kolhu is personified, and is repre- 
sented as being beaten out of the fields. Tlie legend 
'.uns : 'This thief steals 3 maunds of cane juice 
every day.”** 

Demonstration parlies are training the villagers 
in the area. 36 cane-growing districts have been 
dix'ided in 353 circles. In 1049-50, the work will bo 

'xtended to 8,000 villages of the Gur-producing dis- 
tricts. More than 400 growers have been trained 
» f'^r ,5 000 improved furnaces have been constructed 
1947-48 and in the current year another 10,000 

’’■naces are likely to be constructed. Improved 
’■f>lhu.‘* and pans worth 7 lakhs have been supplied 
the Gur-producers. 

Better Gvn Procbbsinq 

Golden or light-coloured gur is produced by 

' ' -olonsing the juice by clarifying it with actmited 
' ''o A carbon-manufacturing factory has been 
''«?tabji8hed at Etawah. 


of Gandhiji planned for introducing this industry in 
all the Provinces of India. The Central Governmem 
.has also taken up the work. The U. P. Government 
initiated the Palm Gur scheme in 1948. There is 
prohibition in U. P. and the displaced tappers will 
have this new occupation today. 116 persons have 
been trained in palm-tapping by the U. P. Govern- 
ment and in order that the best methods of lapping 
and Gur-making may be introduced tappers from 
Bengal and Madras have been employed. 

The U. P. proposes to utilise all the existing 
palm trees, and it is hoped that one lakh men will 
find this new employment, besides m^ny hundreds of 
potters and blacksmiths will find occupation in sup- 
plying the pots and knives, etc. 

The total earning is expected to be Rs. 2.6 
crores. The gur produced in this way, will be 
equivalent to the releasing of 26,000 acres of land 
from cane for food production. At the committed 
appointed by the Conference I suggested that fresh 
palm planting should be undertaken and all laner 
and vacant roads should be planted with Tal palm 
so that after a time it may not be necessary to 
keep so much land under sugarcane in U. P. Out 
of the 40 million acres of land under cultivation in 
U. P. sugarcane occupies 2.2 million acres, being 
nearly equal to the 2.6 million acres under mustard, 
one of the prominent cash crops of U. P. Any release 
of land from sugar by better juice extraction and 
by introduction of taUgar will go to increase land 
under hereals in which we are so urgently in need. 

Thick ted syrup is a delicious food. During the 
season, it is sold in /open pots in Bengal as nofen-gur. 
At the request of Sbri Gajauan* TaJ-gur Develop- 
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of&oer of the AJ.VJpA. «ftd now of the 
Central Government, 1 canned a few dosen tine of 
this gur. After two years the contents were fonnd to 
be as fresh and Savoured as at the time of canning. 
There is a possibility of the development of this 
industry as well. . 


from being ruined but the Department propbsei to 
make them prosperous— (1) by introducing better 
ghanii in replacement of the old ghonis, (2) by 
arranging for co-operative stores for supplying seeds 
regularly and at a fair price, and (8) by grading the 
oil for better marketing. 



Ai'tisans at work in Potteiy Tulional clajis, ICithaur (Meerut) 


Mustard Oil Production 

lu U.P. rape and mustard are sown in 26 lakh 
acres. The production of seeds is 2.22 crore maunds 
valued approximately at 3U crores. It is one of the 
major agricultural products of U.P. All ibis vast 
quantity of mustard seed is disposed of in three 
ways : 

(fl) One part is exported raw principally to 

Bengal. 

ih) One part is crushed in oil mills and oil 

exported principally to Bengal, 

(c) One part is crushed in local ghama and the 
oil consumed locally. 

The large oil mills not only crush mustard seeds 
but also express oil from linseed, niohua, castor, tiJ 
and groundnut also. The total production of mill-oil 
is 17i lakh maunds. The oil mills for expressing all 
this oil employ less than 6,000 men. 

On the cottage side there are one and a half lakh 
ghanis in aU crushing 60 lakh maunds of seeds. The 
attention of the Cottage Industries Directorate has 
been focussed on this ghani-oil industry. In the 
opinion of the Cottage Industries Department ; 

mill-oil has begun to penetrate into the 
interior of the country as well, and the Teli is 
fast going out of his profession as he is no longer 
able to face their competition. Consequently he 
needs help.’' 

The Department has probed into the matter. It 
has a programme of not only saving the village Teli 


The replacement of the U lakh 
ghania in villages and the training 
of the villagers to the use of the 
new ghani is a great work and a 
very uphill work. The U. P- 
Government has chosen the Wardha 
Ghani as the approved type for 
introduction. This ghani, however, 
requires a very large diameter of 
the log for scooping the mortar 
This is a handicap. I suggested to 
them that there is a type of a ghani 
in Bengal called kopra ghani, which 
is believed to be as efficient as the 
Wardha ghani, but which requires 
only 18 inches diameter log for the 
mortar. The Department has undev- 
iaken to investigate this point. 
The Harcourt Butler Technical 
Institute is trying to further imr 
prove the Wardha ghani. 

During the Q months of operation 
of the scheme, the Department has 



Manufacture of knives at a tuitional class 


trained 150 carpenters to make the improved ghank 
and 750 ghanis have been sold. But of this number 
500 ghanis have been sold to non-professionals who 
were keen on working with the new ghanis. 

Tanning Industbt 

At Agra in the U.P. lias been concentrated 
the factory tanning industry. There are some of the 
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biggest tanneries of lodia. These tanneries produce 
Rs. 75 crores worth of leather and fabricate leather 
iu their own factories to the extent of another 10 
crore rupees. 



Training workers in the art of manufacturing 

knives 


Side by side, within the Province, the cottage 
tanners are still plying their trade and eking out 
their miserable existence. The Deplartmental statis- 
tics show that these cottage tanneries produce 
hather to the value of 10 crores per annum and keep 
80,000 men employed — a stupendous figure compared 
with their pigmy equipment and knowledge. But 
the miracle is there. They are existing — though 
inisenibly. Rs. ten crores worth of hand-fabricated 
leather articles are also produced keeping one lakh 
persons employed. But this is in the shoft and 
leather goods manufacture concentrated at Agra, 
etc., working mainly with factory-tanned leather. 
Any way, between cottage tanneries and cottage 
leather works 1,80,000 persons are employed in the 
U. P. 

The U. P. Government wanted to better the 
condition of cottage tanneries from before the last 
war. Improved tanning knowledge and improved set 
of appliances and methods were directed towards 
the village. Several of the cottage tanning appliances 
were taken from the Cottage Tanning Institute, and 
one of the old students of this Institute devoted 
himself for the improvement work. He had been 
eminently sui^essful ik his enterprise. He died pre- 
maturely. The P. needs men of that type by 
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scores now. In the exhibition, the products of oottatte 
tanneries have taken a very significant place, idiow- 
ing that the U. P. Handicrafts Department has struck 
root in the cottage tanning and leather handiwork 
line. 

Today Rs. 75 crores worth of .tazmed leather is 
produced in giant tanneries and Rs. 10 crores in 
cottages. It is possible to reverse the figures. That, 
in my opinion, should be the target. 

On account of the prevention of cow-slaughter 
in U. P., the tanneries are in want of ei^ough hides 
to keep them going. They are uneasy. But this is 
only a temporary phase. If the cows are not 
slaughtered still they will die some time. It is only 
a time lag The. same number of dead hides will be 
jcoming to the tanneries in course of time. The task 
of the Government would be to so arrange things 
I hat by the time the animals saved from slaughter 
die their natural death in villages, the hides should 
he finding their way to the village tanneries. 

The big tanners cannot live complacently any 
longer. The bigger tanneries shall have to face the 
fompetition from the Plastic products sooner or 
later. The tanneries may then devote themselves to 
other linos of work leaving natural dead hides to be 
tanned and finished by the cottagers with the U. P. 
Government standing as guardian to protect them 
from all competition from inside or outside. 

The Plastic Competition in Tanning Industry 

The following is taken fromi The Tanner , 
August 1949, which quotes Mr. Hoover's speech from 
“Leather and Shoes”: 

‘‘The leather industry hasn’t shown ju’ogress 
proportional lo national economic trends, and its 
products are relatively expensive in spite of 
improvements in technology. That's where the 
chemist steps in. He sees a challenge to make 
something to lake the place of leather — to invade 
some of its markets with serviceable materials at 
lower, more stable prices. ... A considerable 
share of this effort is aimed squarely at markets 
traditionally served by leather. . . . 

‘'The trend to synthetic upper materials is 
It'ss advanced than for soling, but the develop- 
ment men foresee the eventual solution of 
technical difficultaes in this large field — ^flexible 
vinyls will have a place here, perhaps soon. . . . 

“About five million pounds of vinyl resin 
went for handbags in 1948 . . . There simply 
wouldn't have been as’ many bags sold if the 
vinyls hadn't come along . . . Patent leather bags 
have almost disappeared from the market. . . A 
lot more plastic patent bags are sold than would 
have been possible for patent leather . . . A lot 
of the products where leather and -synthetics 
appear to be competing wouldn^t be made and sold 
in such quantity if the now materials hadn^t come 
into the picture. . . . 

"Fifty million pounds of vinyl plastics were 
used for upholstery in 1949. ... On the average, 
good vinyl upholsteiy material costs less than one 
half that paid for leather deep buffs and less than 
one-quarter of top grain leather. . . . 
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possibility of fitabilUi|^ material costs 
rn^in a relatively narrow ana reasonable low 
range should of itself be a big incentive for shoe 
and other leather goods manufacturers to encourage 
the development and use of synthetics. . . . 

'The increasing competition between leather 
and synthetics is sure to stimulate the develop- 
ment of more economical processes and better 
products by both industries.” 

Not only leather but many other industries . are 
sure to be adversely affected if plastics obtain the 
success they promise to achieve. But so far as leather 
is concerned^ if manufacture and fabrication of finished 
leather is done in the cottages, there is little possi- 
bility of plastics taking the place of leather so far as 
shoes are concierned. For upholstery work, it may be 
difficult to drive it out of the place it has secured 
unless a taste for velvety feel for swede surface is 
popularised. In the matter of that soft smooth feel 
nothing can api)roiioh swede. And swede can be made 
from inferior hides, the grain sides of which are 
damaged. 

Plastic Wodk in U. P. 

Tliis brings us to the field of Plastic work. The 
U. P. is jifobably ahead of other Provinces in the 
matter of the realisation of the advent of plastics in 
the industrial world. In the Harcourt Butler Techno- 
logical Institute scientists have been canying on 
jxperiments in the preparation of synthetic resins 
from oils and waste materials. 

In the Cottage Industries Exhibition was shown 
plastic-moulded articles made from molasses resin 
prepared at the H. B. T. Institute. 

In 1939, India imported 50 lakhs worth of plastics 
which rose to 5 crores per annum in 1947. There is an 
onrush of these plastics in many forms now. In fact 
few are the fields which plastics have not invaded. 
There are certain difficulties in « the large-scale manu- 
facture of plastics at present in India. But the way 
in which this Technological Institute of U.P. 
(H.B.T.I.) has taken up the matter and the pro- 
gieas it has made is very inspiring. 

Cottage Potteby Industry 

There are 24 lakh potters scattered throughout 
the Province: The tcftal value of their earthen-ware 
amounts to 74 crores of rupees. They are the usual 
potters following the time-old process and fulfilling 
their part in the village economy. There are other 
potters also. , 

No. of men Value of 
employed out-turn 

1. Village pottery 2,60,000 7,50,00,000 

2. Glased pottery : Khurja, 

Chunar, Rampur and 

Bahadurgarh 300 2,25,000 

3 Clay modelling. Toys Black 

pottery : Agra, Farrukfaabad, 

Benares, Nisamabad 250 1,60,000 


7,53,85,000 


The village potters are meeting the onslaught of 
aluminium ware and yet we find Rs. 74 crores wmrth 
of village earthen-ware goods are made and catered 
for by the cottage potters. They also have to be 
looked after and organised if aluminium is not to 
make further replacements in this industry. 



Handling of hides in lime pits 


The attention, however, of the U. P. Govern- 
ment 1ms been sf^ecially drawn to art-ware and semi- 
porcelain glazed pottery. The U. P. Industries De- 
partment pamphlet says : 

“The Moghul court at Delhi introduced what 
is called Pcraiari PotUry and some of the descen- 
dants of Delhi potters are at Khurja not very far 
from Delhi. They have been producing low-fired 
earthen-ware for decorative purposes or for cheap 
eating vessels used by Musliinw. Ciovernment 
helped tl)om with designs and marketing facilities 
through the handicrafts. 

”In 1945, an attempt was niMde to improve 
the technique also. Tliey ner'dctl to mix quartz, 
felspar, china clay, to liavo good glazes and 
high temperuliire furnace, s. All this was beyond 
• the means of tlu* individual cottage workers. The 
co-operative method of working has, therefore, 
been tried. The Department put up furnaces, 

mixers and ball mills for grinding glazes, etc. 
Prepared mixture for the body is issued to in- 
dividuals on payment and they work at their homes. 
Similarly prepared glazes are ‘ supplied, ^ch potter 
has been assisted to have plaster moulds for slip- 
casting. Firing is done jointly in the big furnace 
and the individuals pay for the charge of firing. 
The process of manufacture has thus been revo- 
lutionised witliout disturbing the cottage structure 
of the industry.” 

In course of two years the production of these 
potters havi doubled in value, bringing prosperity to 
them because of better and co-operative methods. 
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It is not poteible to giro an eshauative list of 
work done by the Cottage Industries Department. But 
these are illustrative of the spirit which actuates this 
Government’ Department to better the condition of 
the cottage workers, to organise them and market 
their products. 


For tackling the problem of the Bast Bengal 
Refugees in West Bengal, I was thinking, amongait 
other things of establishing ceramic industry in camps 
and colonies of refugees by giving them ground 
material. Porcelain production is being introduced in 
an old mineral products manufacturing factory at 
Calcutta. 1 contacted them and asked them if they 
could supply ground material from their central place 
for the cottagers and arrange to get them fired and 
glased in the village by undertaking to supervise the 
techniques of furnacing. They were agreeable and 
declared the scheme to be a feasible one. Now I am 
not engaged* in the refugee rehabilitation work, but 
the problem was there. I was agreeably surprised to 
find that the U. P. Government has from 1946 taken 
up this very work and has brought the industiy to a 
thriving condition. 

The Chikan Embboidery Industry 
Chikan Embroidery is a delicate fine art work. 
The system in which the industry has been working 
from old times runs on the lines of the worst kind 
of exploitation of Muslim women’s work. 

“Very low wages used to have been paid to the 
workers by the dealers through their agents. The 
agents used to get 6i to I2i per cent on the wages 
of the work executed through them, whereas the 
dealers earned profits from 100 per cent to 300 
per cent on the prime cost. 

•*'The industry was gradually on a fall for the 
last several decades due to workers getting vciy 

low wages The Government scheme was 

started at Lucknow in 1047-48. The whole work 
Was taken up by the Handicrafts Department. In 


10484^, the Scheme provided work to 405* worfceWi 
produced goods worth Ba. and dist^pted 

wages amounting to over Rs. 43,000. 33 Oew^ desighs 
were introduced. The workers’ income which was 
Rs. 10-12-6 per head per month prior tq the iSitro- 
duction of the Scheme was raised to Jls. 60-12 per 
head per month during the year.^’ 

The chikan embroidery industry 
offers a great and promising scope 
for providing regular work on fair 
and reasonable wages to 2,000 lady 
cottage workers by planning a 
production of chikau goods worth 
about Rs. 20 lakhs to Rs. 26 lakhs 
and arranging its market in forei'.;n 
countries where they are well in 
demand. 

The Handling of Cottaqb 
Industries in U. P. 

These illustrative notes show how 
the U. P. Department has been 
dealing with the problem and how 
the Department hopes to open new 
avenues of employment for lour 
millions of men from agriculture, 
etc., to cottage industries. Hand- 
paper making, hand-wool spinning 
and weaving, manufacture of Kantha by improved 
methods, utilisation of alkali from Reh or 
alkaline soils and ultimately converting these desert- 
like patches into cultivable soil, the production of 
chemicals within the Province for which there is scope, 
through the Cottage Industries Department, are some 
of the lines which are being successfully tackled. 

The H. B. Technical Institute has a great past 
behind it. At present the Institute is solving all the* 
technical problems that the Cottage Industries 

Department have been bringing to it. The H. B. T. 
Institute is advancing from point to point in render- 
ing technicil aid to the cottage industries. A few 
illustrations will show how the Institute is keen on 
helping the cottage industries. 

Liquid gold is a commercial product. It is used 
in decorative work. Firozabad glass bangles are 
ornamented At Firozabad liquid, gold is . used to the 
extent of Rs. 40 lakhs per annum. At Firozabad, 
Benares, Lucknow, etc., there are 26,000 men 
employed in fabricating glass bangles, making deco- 

rated glass bangles, glass beads, table lamps, etc. At 
Firozabad decorated bangles are produced worth* 
Rs. 60 lakhs and of this amount liquid gold accounts 
for Rs. 40 lakhs. 

The H, B. T. Institute has now beerf able to 
produce a colloidal resinate of gold for this purpose 
which matches the imported product. But the price 
of gold being high in India, it has not been possible 
to introduce this product into the market at once. 

The H. B. T. Institute has evolved processes lor 
making' citric acid, *glue, charcoal, briokbets, ete.| 



Khadi Research and Demonstration Inslitule, Allahabad 
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whioh will go to increase the field of cottage induel 
.tries. It is further engaged in reviving the old essen- 
tial oil and attar industry of U. F. which is slowly 
dying out 

Enn7Gia&s and Handicrattb 


Sewing of shirts (Police Department) 
Blackboards (Education Department) 


8,000 

Mallets „ 

ft 

ZM 

Steel trunks „ 

ft 

500 

Buckets „ 

II 

‘IS 

Sr : 

II 

M 

400 

400 


Like other Provinces the U. P. also has its 
refugee problem. Lakhs have come in and they 
need employment. The Directorate of Cottage 
Industries has undertaken to rehabilitate through 
cottage industries. 

Twelve training-cu7?i-production centres have 
been opened for the refugees. Men, women and 
children, all receive suitable training from these 
centres. So far 3,452 trainees and workers have been 


trainfed. The following are some 

of the 

industries 

showing number of men 
products ; 

earning 

and the 

value of 

Name of th« craft 

No. of 

Wagea 

Valuo of tho 


perflona 

paid in 

finiahed gooda 


trained 

ruppoa 

in Tupeca 

Khadi 

1,358 

34,632 

46,180 

Tailoring 

644 

49,149 

61367 

Embroidery and knitting 760 

12,962 

34,485 

Smithy 

23 

4,216 

18,289 

Carpentry 

24 

5,374 

12321 

Weaving 

44 

4,490 

17,950 

Durree 

8 

326 

1,190 

Dyeing and printing 

19 

572 

2371 

Niwar 

72 

1,358 

6,698 

Miscellaneous 

18 

393 

1,547 

Total 

2,970 

1,13,471 

2,01,698 

The Government is 

placing orders for supply of 


requisites with these training-cww-production centres : 


Besides these activities, the Government is 
sanctioning loans and helping the setting-up of 
workshops for them. The Government has sanctioned 
loans through two channels — ^the Provincial channel 
and the Relief and Rehabilitation Department, 
Financial Administration. Altogether the industrial 
loans amount to 28 lakhs of rupees providing work 
for 64 thousand displaced persons. Agricultural 
implements, bank files, carbon papers, confectionery, 
card-iboard, cycle parts, cutlery, carpets, cradle- 
making, disinfectants, electrics, fabrication work, 
fruit preservation, hosiery, iron safe, ink making, 
lime industry, machinery part^ metal industry, 
medicines, musical instruments, polish, plaster of 
Paris, paints and varnishes, pencil, rubber industry, 
radio, sports goods, sanitary fittings, soap, etc., are 
some of the industrial lines started by the refugees. 

Handicrafts Training School 

The Handicraft Department has started the 
"Tuitional Class Scheme,” where varidhs handicrafts 
are taught so that novices may become artisans and 
then take up the industries of their choice under the 
protection of the Co-operative Department : Pottery, 
basket-making, leather-working, tanning, carpentry, 
smithy work, toy-making, etc. I'herc arc 24 Tuitional 

classes distributed throughout the Province. 

( 

The work that the U. P. has been able to put in 
for giving a better life to the people through the 
cottage industries fills one with hope for the future. 
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i atti not a politician ; nor do I belong to any political 
party« 1 shall deal with one or two matters as I feel 
about them. 1 understand that this Conference has 
been orgamzed as a forum for the discussion of ways 
ahd means whereby it may be possible to help to bring 
about the economic development of our new Province 
of West Bengal as well as to solve some of the 
immediate problems with which the Province is faced, 
such as the problem of “educated unemployed/* the 
problem of high prices of our necessaries of life, the 
problem of rural education and sanitation, etc. Although 
a native of West Bengal, I am often made to feel that 
1 am not in a Province of my own, and that I am in 
a strange land. There is so much of exploitation in 
various directions ! The more, therefore, Conferences 
like this are held in this Province, the more will the 
eyes of its people be opened to its real state of 
affairs, and that will ultimately be good for its people. 

Within the short limit of time at my disposal, I 
shall now just touch on one or two matters. Lei us 
take, for instance, the question of educated unemployed, 
often referred to as the middle class unemployment, 
in this Province. It is now a very serious problem. 
It has been largely aggravated by that most unwise 
decision — a capital blunder — on the part of our 
leaders, whicTT is also otherwise greatly responsible 
for the sufferings and miseries of millions of human 
beings both in Bengal and in the Punjab, I mean the 
decision under which, so far as Bengal was concerned, 
Hindu Government servants in East Bengal were 
permitted “to opt out’* for service in India at the 
time of the partition of the country. Thousands of 
such public servants came over to West Bengil almost 
pell-mell, leaving the Hindu public of East Bengal, 
often their own kith and kin, to their fate. I was at 
that time in East Bengal and I remember very well 
the reaction this flight of Hindu Government servants 
produced on the minds of the Hindu public of East 
Bengal. Now these Government servants opted out 
for service in India. They should have been mostly 
absorbed in the various services of the Government o^* 
India, and not allowed to crowd into the services of 
a small, but thickly populated province of W’est 
Bengal. This should have been done even if they 
opted out for West Bengal. If the Government of 
India could not absorb them all, it should have 
directed some other provinces of India — and parti- 
cularly the neighbouring ones— to bear a share of the 
burden of absorption. The latter could not expect to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom without paying some 
price for it. The Ghosh Ministry, the Ministry of 
the day^ should have fought with the Government of 
India on this point in the interest of the native 
populsdton of West Bengal. It does not appear to 
have (fone so. As a result, we find that a sort of 
^veming or master class has been virtually created 
i9 Welt 9engal, What I ipean bjr this •will ^ evi^en^ 


to any one who scans the list of appointments to 
public ofiices in West Bengal, and particularly to its 
key administrative positions, since ’ the 16th of 
August, 1947. Even now some senseless things are 
going on. Fcr instance, we find in some oiEcial 
Notifications that, among “the indispensable quali- 
fications of candidates” for recruitment to several 
public services under the Government of West Bengal, 
they must belong to one of the five classes mentioned 
therein. Of these classes the first one, namely, “candi- 
dates having a permanent domicile within the Province 
of West Bengal,” is all right. But I hardly find any 
justification for the following four classes : 

“(6) Candidates of Bengalee descent biit not 
domiciled in West Bengal, 

(c) Bengalee refugees from Pakistan who 
have not yet acquired domicile in West Bengal, 

{(1) (Candidates of Bengalee descent who are 
continuing to stay in Pakistan, and 

(e) ('Candidates coming from acceding States, 
non-acceding States or any tribal area or territory 
adjacent to India, or any friendly State.” 

These ihings must stop now. We must not forget 
that this Province is not Bengal, but only West Bengal 
with a very limited area and with very limited 
resources, and that its Government which is main- 
tained by the tax payers of West Bengal, is not a 
charitable organization for all. Indeed, the policy 
pursued by tlie Government of West Bengal in regard 
to the question of appointment to its public services 
since the 15th of August, 1947, has created a very 
difficult situation for the educated youths of West 
Bengal, and their discontent due to their unemploy- 
ment is rising in volume and intensity every day. And 
I, therefore, sincerely hope that this Conference will 
warn the Government of West Bengal of the reaction 
of such a policy of appointments upon the minds of ‘ 
the educated youths of West Bengal, I mean the sons 
and daughters of the native population of the Pro- 
vince. I am also told that even appointments in 
private firms are being regulated and controlled^ 
through employment exchanges in favour of certain 
categories of persons, to the prejudice of the interests 
of the children of the soil. It will be regrettable if 
this information is correct. In this connexion I cannot* 
help observing that the Government of West Bengal 
should constantly bear in mind that it exists primarily 
for the native population of West Bengal ; that they 
are its tax-payers and masters ; and that to them it 
is ultimately responsible for the conduct of the 
administration of the Province. And although these 
people of West Bengal are not, unlike some other 
people in their midst, very vocal and clamorous, and 
although with the exception of one or two papers they 
have no control over the organs of the daily Press 
in Calcutta, yet they are intelligent enough to judge 
of what the Government has actually done lor them 
apart from its announced purposes. And the 
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tom «b<ml4 not. fns«t It must, ia particular, 
consider what it has bo fax actually done in the 
vitally important spheres of rural sanitation and 
education in this Province. 

I should iike to refer to another point in this 
connexion. As I have shown in detail, and with the 
help of documentary evidence, in an article published 
in the October (1949) number of The Modem Review, 
strictly speaking and apart from humanitarianism, 
West Bengal has no more responsibility for the East 
Bengal refugees within its borders than any other 
Province of India ; that the partition of Bengal, if 
that point is raised in this connexion, was only a 
logical corollary to the partition of India, and the 
same principle of self-determination whjch had been 
invo^fod by the Muslims for the latter, had also been 
invoked by the Hindus concerned for the former ; and 
that even if every Hindu in East Bengal voted against 
the partition of Bengal — and, as a matter of fact, 
many Hindus there had really opposed it — , the parti- 
tion would have been effected, as it was actually 
done, by the vote of the members of the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly reprOsSenting the non-Muslim- 
majority districts alone. The solution of the problem 
of East Bengal refugees, as also of the refugees from 
West Pakistan, is, therefore, a Central responsibility, 
and it is the duty of the Congress High Com rand and 
the Government of India who arc largely responsible 
for the partition of this country, duly to discharge it. 
So far as West Bengal is concerned, it has been, and 
will be, doing all that it can. But there is a limit to 
its capaeity or resources. The Congress High Command 
and the Government of India should, tlierefore, 
devise ways and means for the rehabilitation of the 
refugees from East Bengal. It is not exactly West 
Bengal’s responsibility. 

In view of w'hat I have said above about the 
acuteness of the problem of educated unemployed in 
West Bengal, largely caused by the *^op ting out 
decision referred to before, and in view of the various 
economic and political consequences of the present 
position, I would advise this Conftircnee to urge upon 
‘ the Government of West Bengal to see that for the 
next few years recruitment to its various services is 
practically restricted to the children of the soil, even 
^ on the basis of minimum qualifications, till at least 
80 per cent of personnel of those services consist of 
persons who have been born and brought up in this 
Province. Although climatic conditions, malaria, ^nd 
official neglect in the past have done immense harm 
to this Province, yet I refuse to believe that a 
Province which has produced in modem times such 
men as Ra^ Rammohun Roy, Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Keshab Chs^ndra 
Sen, Vivekananda, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 

Bhudeb Mukherjee, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee, Romesh Chandra Dutt, Dwarka 
. Nath Mtter, Rash Behari Ghosh, S. P. Sinha, Gooroo 
Das Banerjee, Asutosh Mukhefjee, Aurobindo Ghosh, 
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Rajendra Nath Mukherjee, to mentiok ohly 
amongst its great men, will ever be in dearth of iilit? 
able persons for manning our services. What 
required is only opportunity and encouragement. 

What I have said above may appear to some 
people as provincialism. But it is not really provincial- 
ism ; it is a means of self-preservation to which every 
person or a group of persons has a right. 

Secondly, this Conference should urge upon the 
Government of West Bengal that it must require 
every firm in West Bengal, whether industrial or 
mercantile, banking or insurance, to whomsoever it 
may belong, to appoint a substantial proportion of its 
employee.^, both in the higher and in the lower ranks, 
from amongst the native population of the Province. 
In the event of the refusal of a firm to comply with 
its request, the Government should withhold from it 
all facilities it may require for carrying on its opera- 
tions. It is extremely regrettable to note here that there 
are firms, both indusirial and mercantile, doing busi- 
ness in West Bengal, whose doors, so far as appoint- 
ments are concerned, are practically closed against the 
children of the soil. If these firms persist in this policy, 
the people of W'est Bengal should cease to have any 
dealing with them. 

Thirdly, this Conference should urge upon the 
Government of West Bengal to take early steps for 
the reclamation of marshy lands in different parts of 
West Bengal for the purpose of cultivation. There 
are extensive areas of such marshy lands in this 
Province and I am told that with the application of 
science to them and with the help of suitable irri:a- 
(ion works these areas can be reclaimed, and used for 
the cultivation of paddy and even jute. Here is a 
real field for investigation by foreign experts and the 
Government of West Bengal would do well if they 
brought such experts at an early date. The project of 
underground railways in and around Calcutta, how- 
ever desirable, may, and should, wait for some time, 
but the reclamation of marshy lands should not. Our 
food problem may considerably bo eased with such 
reclamation. 

I may also suggest in this connexion that our 
cultivators may be offered inducements by the autho- 
rities concerned, to grow paddy on the lowlands on 
either side of the Railway lines throughout West 
Bengal. Thousand.s of acres of land may be brought 
under cultivation in this manner, and this may go a 
long way towards solving our food problem. And I 
need hardly point out to you that the question of the 
solution of our food problem should be given a top 
priority over everything else. 

I have said nothing so far about the need of 
industrial development of this Province. I leave this 
matter to be dealt with by some experts at this 
Conference. I need hardly say that the prosperity of 
ft country is closely bound up both with its industruj 
development |ind with the development of its ogn- 
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GUiti^a. aloB« can efisure a balanced economy la 
a country and with it a decent standard of life for iti 
masses. However, 1 leave this matter to experts. 

West Beno^l People’s Association 

It seems to me to be highly desirable that there 
should be a properly constituted, perpetual body, to 
be known as the West Bengal People’s Association, 
for the safeguarding of the rights and privileges of the 
people of West Bengal and for the promotion of their 
moral and material progress. This Association will 
have power to convene, from time to time, Conferences 
of this nature in different parts of West Bengal, and 
to carry on a campaign of education, particularly in 
rural areas, for the economic and political develop- 
ment of the people of this Province. It may even go 
so far as to set up candidates in some areas for 
election to Provincial and Central Legislatures. Its 
chief object will be the promotion of the welfare of 
the people of this Province, consistently, of course, 
with the interests of the country as a whole. 

Conclusion 

Before I conclude, I should like to say a word or 
two to our young men. I should like to tell them that 
the sort of life many of them have hitherto lived, will 
no longer do. They must be much more hardy, active. 


vigoxw^ enterpri^Qg, datiag, a&d pedevetiiig 
they hkve go far been. Their "softness” must go. They, 
have before them very hard days, and their struggle 
for life will be of a nature which will require all Uie 
strength of their character. Early marriage, proximity 
to mercantile and industrial hrms with easy oppor- 
tunities of securing some kind of low-paid job, home- 
sickness, indolence, a lack of seriousness in anything, 
and a false sense of prestige and self-respect have been 
some of the causes of ruin of many of our West Bengal 
youths. It is true that both nature and of&cial neglect 
in the past have also partially contributed to this. 
But we have got to overcome these evils now. Our 
young men should consider it a sin to marry before 
they can be sure of maintaining a family in a decent 
manner by the exertion of their own efforts. They 
should also consider it a sin to live upon other 
people’s income. In all these respects they have much 
to learn from the youths of East Bengal. If our youths 
do not change their ways of life and their outlook on 
it, they will lag behind in their race of life, and 
ultimately be reduced to the position of mere “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” in their own Province.* 

* West Bengal Economic Conference : Inaugural acldrest delivered 
on 5th November, 1949, Ram Mohun Roy Library Hall, Calcutta. 


GANDHIAN ECONOMY IN AMERICA 

By Principal S. N. AGARWAL 


The above caption may appear paradoxical at first 
sight, because the United States of America is 
primarily associated with large-scale and highly 
mechanised economy. But it is very significant to 
know that during my recent world tour I could obtain 
good literature on decentralised economy in America 
more than any other country in the East or in the 
West. 1 had also the opportunity of lecturing in a 
number of American Universities on the implications 
and desirability of the Gandhian type of decentralised 
cottage industrialisation. The economics of decentral- 
isation was discussed with many eminent professors of 
economics in the United btates. But I found to my 
great surprise that they readily accepted the need for 
the widest possible decentralisation of economic and 
political organisations without doubt and hesitation. 
To many a professor of economics in our own coun- 
try, Gandhian economy appears medieval and unr 
scientific even now. To many American professors of 
repute, decentralised industrialisation seems to be the 
only scientific solution of many ills that face the 
world today. Modern science has made it possible to 
provide the latest amenities of life including auto- 
mobilSj, r^adio, television, telephone, electricity and 
consume goods in , the remotest countryside. To an 
Aiaerioaii mind, the^ore, it is increasin^y becoming 
clear it is much more scientific to dispeme and 


decentralise our economic and political life into the 
open, healthy, calm and beautiful villages rather than 
to concentrate and centralise our economic and 
industrial organisations in congested and unhealthy 
cities of disproportionate dimensions. I do not mean 
to slate that America is already following the ' 
Gandhian way of life ; in fact, the existing set-up is 
very different. But I can say without any hesitation 
that, in this atomic age, there are unmistakable trends 
of decentralisation in the United States more than 
in other countries of the West. 

Decentralisation of economic and political power 
has become almost inevitable in the twentieth century 
fsom the following standpoints : 

(a) Growing unemployment owing to excessive 
mechanisation. 

(b) Increasing conflict between labour and capital 
in the form of a wave of strikes. 

(c) Vulnerability of big cities and factories to 
aerial bombardment. 

(d) Loss of civil liberties and democratic tradi- 
tions in a highly industrialised and central- 
ised State. 

(e) Deterioration in mental, moral and physical 
hygiene. 

Let us deal with .these points in sorae detail qn« 
by one. 
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MfUtf it ia Bhoddixg to imm iibat «.bout 5 miDioti 
l>eapla are at present unemployed in the United 
States having a population of approximately 15U 
millions. Too much mechanisation and rapidly 
changing technology create different types of un> 
employment which result in a peculiar class of 
'idlers' who, in course of time, prefer to live on 
'doles,' This community of idlers gains importance 
in politics as well because they like to vote for a 
candidate who would promise higher allowances to 
them. Once unemployed for a fairly long period, 
they prefer to remain unemployed throughout the 
rest of their lives. This curious sociological pheno- 
menon leads to further mechanisation, in industry 
andj in turn, further rise in the population of "dole- 
eaters.” I had a chance to see quite a good number 
of such idlers lying in the New York streets heavily 
d|;unk after ten o’clock at night. It was a most 
pathetic sight, indeed ! Enlightened Americans are, 
therefore, keenly feeling that they should cry halt 
to excessive mechanisation and make serious attempts 
to disperse their industry in open-air, healthy, co- 
operative factories throughout the beautiful country- 
side. If America has to decentralise in order to 
secure full employment for its 150 million popula- 
tion, is it really difficult for us to understand that 
India will have to organise a decentralised industrial 
economy on a very wide scale in order to provide 
employment to her 350 million half-clad and half-fed 
people ? 

Ever-increasing industrial strikes are a source ot 
constant headache to capitalists and statesmen 
throughout the world. America is no exception ; in 
fact, she has to face this problem in greater com- 
plexity than other countries of Europe and Asia. It 
is from this standpoint that American industrialists 
are seriously planning to decentralise and distribute 
their large-scale establishments into numerous small- 
scale units stretching through the countryside. The 
Ford Motor Company have already plunged into 
this bold experiment and, I think, with considerable 
success. So far as I know, those decentralised units 
are yet not organised on a co-operative basis ; they 
are part and parcel of the centrally organised 
capitalist plan. Still the industrialists find it much 
easier to deal with the distributed smaller establish- 
ments with lesser number of workmen. I had the 
opportunity of discussing this problem with several 
professors of economics in America. The Director of 
the National Council of Economic Research in 
New York, also analysed the cause of strikes. All of 
them agreed that the only lasting solution of the 
phenomenon of strikes was largenscale decenrtajisa- 
tion of big industry into co-operative enterprises 
where the workers themselves become the owners of 
industries. There appears to be hardly any short-cut 
io this stupendous problem facing modem industrial- 
isation. It has to be increasingly realised that the 
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building up a huga miHtBiy or atomic force bat fegr 
lemoving the root cause of industrial oonfiici 
through the organisation of industrial co-operatives. 

The vulnerability of giant cities and factories 
in the case of atomic warfare is very easy to under- 
stand. In fact, the centralisation of armament 
factories and other essential industries in Germany 
and Japan proved to be the weakest points during the 
last war. On the other hand, the decentralised Indusco 
movement in China served as the surest line of 
defence against the aggressive designs of Nippon. 
When I was in the United States a few months back, 
there was an under-current of nervousness in the 
political life of America owing to the fear of atom 
bombs. Now that news has appeared about the 
explosion of an atom bomb in the U.S.S.R., I am 
sure many American capitalists must have been 
deeply perturbed over the event. One of the main 
points that has been universally stressed by industrial 
planners, therefore, is that America must disperse her 
huge industrial establishments without further delay. 
It is painful to visualise the fate of a giant city like 
New York in the event of bombardment by the 
enemy. The numerous sky-scrapers including the 
Empire State building with its 102 stories would soon 
crumble into heaps of debris burying beneath millions 
of helpless men, women and children. The latest 
fashion among the rich class in America is, ODnse- 
quently, to build nice little cottages in the country- 
side where they could seek shelter in the case of war. 
In his brilliant pamphlet entitled I Quit Monster 
Business, which is a strong plea for independent, 
decentralised enterprise in America, Mr. T. K. Quinn 
who sei^^ed during the last War as the Director-General 
of the War Production Drive in Washington, 
observes : ' * 1 

'‘Physical concentration of our production 
plants in a relatively few geographical areas is one 
of the conditions which in this day of atomic bombs 
gives us so much cause for concern. We would be 
much less vulnerable if industry were physically 
decentralised. ...” (p. 33). 

This tendency towards decentralisation of large 
factories is discernible also in the United Kingdom 
and other Continental countries. 

It is now agreed on all hands that large-scale and 
highly mechanised industrial organisation leads neces- 
sarily to a centralised state which, in turn, tends 
towards either Fascism or Communism. In other 
words, political democracy is impossible without 
economic democracy which is another name for 
decentralised economy. Prof. Aldous Huxley remarks 
in his Science, Liberty and Peace : 

"So Jong as the results of pure science are 
applied for the purpose of making our system of 
mass-producing and mass-distributing industry 
more expensively elaborate, and more highty 
specialized, there can be nothing but ever greater 
centralization of power in ever fewer hands. And 
the iCk3rollary of this centralisation of economio and 
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^ *‘attd ' their " ' ol)portnni1:ies‘ ‘ for self-g<>verto<<irt/^ 
' (i>p. 25-26), ' . - 

‘^Democratic institutions/* continues Prof. 
Huxley, ‘*are likely to work best at tunes and in 
places where at least a i^ood part of the citizens 
have access to enough land and possess sufficient 
tools and professional skill to be able to provide 
for their subsistence without recourse to financially 
potent private capitalists or to the government.’* 
(p. 15). 


Decentralization is not desirable merely from the 
standpoints of economic or political expediency and 
convenience. It is essential from the point of view of 
moral and mental well-being of individuals in society. 
Mr. Thomas Howes, in his remarkable book entitled 
Decentralize jor Liberty makes the following significant 
observation : 


‘‘But decentralization is not an end in itself, 
it is not a mere physical thing. The end products 
are free people, free men and women, self-reliant 
and independent men and women in quantity, 
strong communities and regions, a more flexible and 
more powerful nation, a defence in depth in pe ce 
and in war.” — (Publishers : E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, p. 33). 

This was precisely the viewpoint of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He did not advocate decentralization only for 
raising the standard of living of the masses ; he 
insisted on decentralised economy for elevating their 
“standard of life” Non-violence and a higher standard 
of moral values was the basis of Gandhian economic 
concepts. 

It is extremely interesting to know that America’s 
great President Jefferson w*as also a strong believer 
in decentralization. His aim, in the words of Prof. John 
Dewey, w^as to ‘make the wards little republics, with a 
warden at the head of each, for all those concerns 
which being under their eye, they could better manage 
than the larger republics of the country or State.* But 
President Jefferson’s plan was not accepted by the 
people of America, just as we do not seem to accept 
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. Mahatma’s Plan ^ e3Q>pufided you is singularly, 
free from this weak^ss. it presents jp. solution 
for the economic problems of India without injury 
to her cultural and spiritual values.*’ 

It is entirely wrong tp think that 'decentralised 
economy is always technologically inefficient as com- 
pared with large-scale and centralized organization. 
Dealing with this point, Prof. Schumpeter continues : 


“To a considerable extent the benefits of 
modern technolo^ are, in fact, available for small 
units of production and beyond that , co-operative 
organization affords the means of introducing types 
of machinery that do not lend themselves to 
small-scale use. Thus it seems possible to secure 
much if not everything that is being secured in 
fully capitalized countries without turning the 
people of India into capitalist barbarians. So far 
as I can see, therefore, your book preaches 
perfectly sound economics.” 

In tliis connection, let me make it quite clear that 
the use of electricity within certain limitation's is not 
hostile to decentralised economy. There can be no 
harm in employing nice, small, efficient machines 
worked by electricity in the cottage and small-scale 
factories in the countryside. It would be very wrong 
on our part to make a fetish of technological ineffi- 
ciency or crudeness in advocating the Gandhian type of 
docjcntrahzed industrial pattern. Prof. Aldous Huxley, 
in the course of a “Note on Gandhi” recently published 
in the “Gandhi Memorial Peace Number” of Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly has clarified this aspect of decentral- 
ized economy in a lucid manner : 

“Too much mechanical efficiency is the enemy 
of liberty because it leads to regimentation and 
the loss of spontaneity. Too little efficiency is also 
the enemy of liberty, because it results in chro iic 
poverty and anarchy. Between the two extremes 
there is a happy mean, a point at which we can 
enjoy the most important advantages of modern 
technology at a social and psychological price 
which is not excessive.” (pp. 187-8). 

An account of the trends of decentralization in 
the United States of America would remain incom- 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Plan of decentralisation. So much 
tne worse for America and India ! 

I had the pri’^ilege of discussing the economics of 
decentralisation with Prof. Joseph Schumpeter, Head 
of the Economic Department, Harvard University. He 
lent his full support to The Gandhian Plan of 
Economic Development a copy of which I presented 
to him. In the course of a long letter. Prof. Schum- 
peter observer : 

‘1 have been greatly impressed by it {The 
Gandhian Plan), and wish to tell you at once what 
it was that roused my sympathy and admiration. 
As you know, plans are now being turned out by 
the dozen for quick industrialization of all the 
countries under the sun. Technically, with ade- 
quate external help, such processes of industrial- 
izat^Dn are, of course, possible. But they take no 
account whatever of all that quick industrialization 
is bpii^nd to desU’oy. They may produce torrents 
of. commodities biit they threaten national 
oivilivations. T^ey entirely n<ig|ect thht a maximum 


pletc without mentioning the splendid work of Prof. 
Ralph Borsodi who, with his wife, now unfortunately 
dead, has been carrying on practical experiments in 
decentralized economy during the last thirty years. 
Twenty-eight years ago Prof. Borsodi and his family 
moved from the New York City to a small plot in the 
nearby countiy to find “a better way to a fuller life.*' 
I had the opportunity of meeting the Professor in his 
country-house in New Jersey. He showed me his 
publications on the subject of decentralization and 
gave an account of his School of Living which is a 
research -centre of great worth. Prof. Borsodi has 
aevised several home machines which I kad an o'^ca- 
sion to examine. He is the leader of a small but by 
no means insignificant group of “Decentralists” in 
America. Among his books, the well-known are The 
Distribution Age, This Ugly Civilization and Flight 
from the City. But the latest publication^ entitled 
Eduedton. for lAving ^deserves our careful study. It 





tUiib mto parts atid deals witA the educatidnal, 
cultural and moral aspects of decentralization. Prof, 
Borsodi was in touch with Gandhiji for many years 
and has the greatest admiration for his ideas. In fact, 
one of the deepest ambitions of Prof. Borsodi is to be 
able to come to India even in his old age and carry 
on several experiments in ^decentralized economy in 
accordance with Gandhiji’s principles. 

Dr. Arthur Morgan, who was a member of the 
Universities Commission in India, is another important 
figure in Aiperica who has been a firm believer in the 
decentralized way of life for many years. As a former 
President of the well-known T.V.A., he is in posses- 
sion of the highest scientific knowledge of the latest 
technology. Still he is of the definite, opinion that 
smajl-scale and dispersed economy is much better than 
large-scale and highly complicated mechanization that 
obtains in America and Europe today He has been 
carrying on experiments in his Community Centre in 
"iellow Springs, Ohio, for several years. His considered 
view was that the educational system in India must 
have a “rural bias’^ in consonance with Gandhiji's 
ideals. But it is extremely sad to know that a 
renowned American engineer like Dr. Morgan had to 
tell us Indian.s that Gandhian principles of decentral- 
ization were more scientific than the so-called scientific 
and centralized life of the West. And the tragedy does 
not end here. Do we know that Dr. Morgan’s view 
found veiy little support from his Indian colleagues 
on the Universities Commission ? This is a fact which 
was confessed by the Doctor during his visit to 
Seva gram. 

The latest tendency towards decentralization in 
America is in the sphere of distribution of consumer- 
goods. The miiiti-storcyed Departmental Stores in the 
United States are being systematically decentralized 
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consumers find it highly iuconvenient t© come to the 
big cities and go back to their villages after makihg 
purchases in these Stores. Secondly, there is tremen*^ 
dous congestion in the Suburban Transport, besides 
considerable waste of time involved in the transac- 
tions. The Departmental Stores also find their 
establishment and overhead expenses mounting up 
day by day in their cities. The scare of the atom 
bomb is partly responsible for this trend in decentral- 
ized distribution. 

Prof, Albert Einstein whom I had the honour to 
meet during my tour in the United States, also 
expressed his views in favour of decentralization. “I 
believe,” observed the ProWor, “that decentralizatioiL 
would be the future pattern of society.” “There is 
always a danger of tyranny by a centralized govern- 
ment ; the large centralized cities are simply 
horrible,” remarked Professor Einstein. Almost all the 
other intellectuals including Mrs. Pearl Buck, LouiJs 
Fischer and Dr. Holmes whom I m^t in New York 
hold similar opinions. They felt very sad when 
they read in papers and magazines that India war, 
more or less, following the Western pattern of indus- 
trialisation. To Ihem the Gandhian type of economy 
was the most scientific and practical proposition which 
should be given a fair trial in Gandhi’s own country 
India. America has realised the futility of centraliza- 
tion and mechanized giant factories. She is actively 
thinking in the direction of decentralised existence. 
But we in India seem to have learnt nothing from 
the great Prophet whom we always call the ‘Father 
of our Nation.' “A Prophet is not respected in his 
own land,” is an old adage, but it sounds to be a 
very sad irony of fate. Shall we allow the same irony 
to perpetrate itself in Gandhi’s great land as well ? 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND RUSSIA 

By V. SUBRAMANIAM, m.a. 


The future diplomatic relationship between Red China 
and the SoviCl has been the subject of wide discussion. 
The Westerfi powers entertained hipes of a neutral 
China, hopes which w^ere buttressed by the Russian 
Ambassador’s hasty evacuation of Red-occupied Shan- 
ghai, and by the recent predictions of infallible D ew 
Pearson. But Mao’s recent pronouncement on the im- 
possibility of neutrality and of his leanings to Moscow 
has shattered all such fond hopes. Is Mao’s policy a re- 
sult of his communist doctrines, or is it dictated by the 
eternal faetbrs of Chinese history and geography? To 
find an answer to this intriguing question we must turn 
the pages of recent Chinese history. 

Tsarist Russia was the last western power to come 
into contact with the breaking of the celestial Empire. 
More her> Britain, France and* Germany had obtained 
!^a-territorial rilhts in variout parts of wbers 


they had their own garrisons. They were waiting for the 
final break-up of the celestial Empire to share it among 
themselves. By their doings in China, they earned the 
fierce hatred of the Chinese people which often burst 
out in futile rebellions like the Boxer revolt. 

For long Russia was separated from the Chinese 
Empire by the vast stretches of Central Asia and only 
late in the 19th century, did she launch upon her Central 
Asian conquests, which extended her frontiers to the 
Pacific in the ea.st. Russia obtained from the withering 
Chinese Empi e some railway concessions in Manchuria 
and North China. But by then, Weaternised Japan had 
set her foot in Manchuria, and quickly came i^to con- 
ftict with Tsarist Russia. The result of the conflict 
was a muprising leason to the Western nations. Eusiia 
was beaten hip and thigh by Japan in the 
Japanese War, and retired alt0|ether freer ‘ 



By time^ the whole of ChixuL aa well as Ruaaia 
was fermeating widi new ideas, and a revolution broke 
out in each of these countries almost simultaneously. The 
Soviets, wbo came to power ini RuMa in 1918, had ostenta- 
tiously shed all imperialism, and they recogiused their 
Asiatic possessions as Republics with rights, as the 
Russians enjoydd. In their zeal to promote similar 
revolutions in nearby countries, they sent M. N. Roy 
and Borodin to China, which was already in the throes 
of a nationalist revolution, led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Had 
events gone on the same route and rate, the Chinese 
revolution might have taken a course similar to the 
Russian revolution and both countries even become unified. 

But events,, however took a diRerent course in both 
countries. The Chinese revolutionaries found that they 
could not forthwith launch upon a revolutionary experi- 
ment in the face of Western nations* vigilance, and 
Japanese rapacity, and cried halt to it, to form a 
strong national government. Simultaneously, in Russia 
also, the Stalinists, who came to power after Lenin, 
turned away from all ideas of a world revolution, even 
exiled its proponent Trotsky, and were settling down 
to build up a strong Soviet State in isolation. For a 
long time thereafter,, China and Russia did not meet 
on any common ground. 

While Russia as a State was growing stronger and 
stronger after the revolution. China was growing weaker 
and weaker, due both to Japanese aggression on one 
side and civil war on the other side. In the kaleido- 
scopic changes of territory from hand to hand in China, 
Russia evinced little apparent interest till the end of 
World War II, her only intferest being ^ in outer 
Mongolia and Sinkiang, which bordered her Asiatic 
republics. The end of World War II saw the lightn- 
ing conquest and liberation of Manchuria by the Soviet 
army, and the elimination of Japan from the Chinese 
stage. The real conflict in China between the forces of 
decadent nationalism and rising communism, was fought 
cut direct, thereafter. The comparatively ill-equipped 
armies of the communists have scored decisive victories 
over the retreating nationalists of Chiang, and in spite 
of the promise of Western help, to him now, bid fair to 
occupy the whole of China. 

Without any reference to theoretical affiliations, the 
communists of China have more historical and geogra- 
phical reasons to lean towards Russia. By accident, 
more than by design, Russia was not associated with 
any imperialist or economic aggression in the past in 
China like Britain, France or Japan. Moreover, 
Russians part in the Chinese revolution was on the whole 
hripful. These two factors alone, combined with the in- 
grained hatred of Westerners in the Chinese mind, are 
enough to make the Chinese communists look with 
tympatby towards Russia and Asiatic power. Of course, 
America throughout has not been associated with any 
exploftatioiit but her helping Chiang^s corrupt regime 
and her present aBgnipent with the Western powers, who 
once horded €3bhia, are partly responsible lor the 
CUnpse impnrfiol apnpitby towisib bet, ^ 


But there are other factors in Chineae hUtery MiA 
geography, which dictate an independent if not a neutral 
policy for China. First and foremost is the Chinese 
nationalist pride, all the stronger for its being so subtle. 
The Chinese Emperor who wrote to Qeotgt 111 to 
^Mxemble and obey*’ is still alive in the breast of Mao- 
Tse-turg, as he has been Chiang’s heart. China when it 
is really consolidated will be a rival rather than a rank 
follower of Russia, in Asia; and Stalin is not quite 
unaware of it. The poor help which the communist 
armies received from Russia might perhaps have been 
due to Stalin’s game of waiting and seeing, a game 
not calculated to induce confidence in the Chinese Reds. 
Whatever Mao’s personal predilections may be, he will 
have to bow down before the Chinese desire for indepen- 
dence from foreign intervention. 

The comparison of China with Eastern Europe has 
been made by many political critics, but the differences 
are far more evident to the student of history. Eastern 
Europe has always looked to Russia in the past centu- 
ries for liberation from the Turkish yoke, and with her 
Pan-Slavist ideas is attached to Russia on historical and 
geographical grounds more than on ideological grounds; 
and the rebellious attitude of Tito is equally due to 
national pride, ingrained in the representatives of the 
Ohrenovitch and Kara Georgevilch tradition who libera- 
ted themselves without outside help. In the case of 
China, no such historical bonds are presenty but on the 
other hand, a strong nationalist pride, fierce and exclu- 
sive at times, characlerisCH the history of both the 
Russian and the Chinese Empires. The Chinese communists 
may throw in their lot with Russia for the present, hut 
it cannot be a permanent union. 

It is not hi)wever possible to guess much from the 
reconstruction policy of Mao Tse-tung, which does not 
follow a strictly communist line at present. Not only 
is private property in land permitted, as a concession to 
a fierce individualism of the Chinese peasant, but small 
capitalists are allowed to build up industries and work- 
shops. Many pessimists predict that this is only a pass- 
ing phase, wherein the goat is fattened before it is led 
to the slaughter-hotise, and point to the i;pcent history 
of Eastern^European countries, where small capitalists had 
been allowed to rebuild the shattered economy before they 
were sent to their ultimate doom. In China, however, sueb 
liquidation would tax Mao's none too plentiful resources, 
for it was rather Chiang's corroding corruption that 
routed his a’^mies rather than Mao's strength. 

It is too early to infer from Mao’s pronouncement 
that a Moscow-Shanghai axis is in the offing. Thf 
Western diplomats, who see a ghost in every red patch 
of the earth, are too prone to take any leaning to 
Moscow as a permanent alignment. A year afi^, an 
innocent statement of Thakin Nu in favour of Russia 
created a flutter in the Western diplomatic dmeote$. K 
anything will drive Mao and his peasant army pmout- 
nently Moscow-^wards, it is the present ettlliide, 
Western powers in tryinj^ to bolster up tiie laQing 
out of pude and pique. 
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The insular continent of Oceania in the Pacific 
]present8 many cultural factors to the modem world, 
which in no way can be called insignificant. The 
growing tendency of many modem archaeologists and 
anthropologists to unravel the unknown history of the 
Oceanians is a welcome attempt, as it will surely open 
a new chapter in the history of world ‘civilisation and 
human progress. 

The culls of the Oceanians form the most interest- 
ing feature of the pre-historic culture of the Pacific 
World* which is rich in mythology and sensitive art. 
The latter cannot in any way be described as consist- 
ing, totally of fetish iconography of the archaic world. 
Now, before entering into the details of the Pacific 
cults, perhaps, it is better to make an attempt at 
finding out the real origin and source of the Cult- 
worship in Oceania. 

On various grounds scholars believe that once 
there existed a mighty civilisation in the Pacific in the 
dim pre-historic past, lliis archaic civilisation might have 
some connections with the existing peculiar cults of the 
Pacific World. These Oceanic cults were, possibly, later 
on changed or modified by the Asian cults (spread by 
the Hindu or Buddhist sailors and missionaries) of 
Greater India, China and Japan and vice versa. 
Possibly, that is the reason why we find occasional 
Hindu-Buddhistic cuH-reminisconces in the ancestor, 
spirit and nature worship of the Pacific. Now, we will 
discuss about some of the most interesting and 
important divinities of this region. They are as 
fellows : 

(1) Tangaroa : This god is widely worshipped in 
the different islands of the Greater Oceania, which 
comprises the Pacific region from Hawaii in the North 
to Tasmania in the South and from Malayasia in the 
West to the Easter Island in the East. He is known 
as a sea-god in New* Zealand, as a creator in Samoa and, 
sometimes, as a diabolic spirit in the Hawaiian group.' 
In the Society and in the Marquesas Islands, Tanaora 
or Tangaroa has been deemed as an omnipotent 
world-soul, from the limbs of whom- everything of the 
Cosmos has got its birth. Thus, one text of the 
Society group runs as follows : 

"He existed. Taaroa was his name. 

In the immensity I; 

There was no earth, there was no sky, 

There was no sea, there was no man. 

1. IUd«d B* Piioa ( Th§ MytholQgy of All Vot. tX, 

S. 1 ( 88 . foftlwr, iee# a almllttity l>etw«oa th« Ifalwiaaiui Uenduf 

Tagita m4 tbt Poirsaaiao Taiijanw. 
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Taaroa calls, but nothing answers. 

Existing alone, he became the universe. 
Taaroa is the root, the rocks (foundation), 
Taaroa is the sands. 

It is thus that he is named. 

Taaroa is the light. 

Taaroa is within. 

Taaroa is the germ. 

Taaroa is the support. 

Taaroa is enduring. 

Taaroa is wise. 

He erected the land of Hawaii, 

Hawaii, the great and sacred, 

As a body or shell for Taaroa.*'* 


} 








An ancestral image of the Nias Island 
near Sumatra 


The poem sounds very much like the Rigvedio 
account of the creation of the world and castes, as it 
occurs in the Tenth Mandala. Here also a worldUsoUl 
{Purusha) has been imagined, whose different limbs 
have given rise to the different human castes, which 
is existing in India from the very ancient dayiiil* 

2. Moerenhout : Voyages aUx Uu du Grand OcAki, Vol, 1* 
pi>. 419^. Parit, 1837. 

Fonander : An Aveaunt of tha Polyresian Saea i Iti Origlfu '''dsA 
MigraUans, Vol. 1. pp. 221*23. Loodoo, 1889. 

EoUiid B. Ux»n X IM, pp. 11-12, 
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Curiously enough^ the god omniscient Tangiuroa has 
(been represented^ in a similar attitude of creating the 
gods, by a wooden figure in a temple of the Rurutu 
Island of the Austral group. Here, the god has been 
described as a marine divinity and called as Tangaroa 
Upao Vahu. The body of the god has been realistically 
shown as producing numerous gods and men. Strangely, 
this image may serve to a great extent as an 
iconographic representation of the Purusha^Sukta 
hymn of the Rigveda, which mythically tells of the 
creation of humanity. Many preuliar stories have been 
connected with this Oceanic deity, a great number 
of which are ably ti*eated in the monumental book on 
the Pacific-mythologies® by Roland B. Dixon. One 
of these legends current in the South Island tells of 
the conflict between Rangi, the descendant of Te-ao 
(light), and sea-god Tangaroa. As Rangi took to the 
wife of Tangaroa, the latter became greatly enraged 
and speared one thigh of the former. 



Tangaroa, the god omniscient, in 
creating attitude 

(2) Maui : The exploits of Maui, a god of the 
lacific World, is also very interesting. The god is 
very widely worshipped and adored in the niunerous 
islands of the Pacific, particularly, in Polynesia and 
it Hawaii. His great adventures have been extensively 
recounted by the tribes and peoples of Greater 
Oceania, 

Amm^ his many exploits these three are most 
popular the Oceanians, namely, the baiting up of riie 
land as , a fish from tl^e bottom of the sea, the snaring 
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up of the Sun and the quest of £re. tlie sioty of tko 
snaring up of the Sun is very strange and interesting. 
As Maui one day foimd out that the Sun set down 
very quickly after rising he told his brothers, “Let's 
tie up the Sun, that he may not go away so last, so 
that man may have time to provide food for himself.** 
Then, according to his plan, his brothers together with 
him journeyed up to the place where the Sun rises. 
Now, 

“The Sun came up like glaring fire and when 
his head and shoulders had entered the noose Maui 
encouraged his brothers to action by saying ‘Now 
pull.* They did so and the Sun drew his liiD^s 
together with a twitch. Maui ruslied at him with 
his weapon and scarce had the Sun time to call 
before Maui was belabouring him, and continued 
to do so for some time. When they let him go he 
went away crippled, and in the anguish of his pain 
he uttered another of his names, “Tama-nui-a-te-ra” 
(great child of the Sun), and said, ‘Why I am so 
beaten by you man ! 1 will have my revenge on you 
for having dared to beat the great child of the 
Sun.* He departed ou his way, but was unable to 
travel so fast as before.*** 

(3) Wurruna ; The conception of Wurruna, a 
celestial god, is largely prevalent in the different parts 
of Southern and Eastern Australia (New South-Wales, 
Victoria, etc.). There are very romantic stories 
regarding him. His love with some beautiful maidens 
and his final flight to the sky are interesting themes, 
which are still recounted by the original inhabitants 
of the Australian continent. According to one legend 
of South Australia,® Wurruna (here named as Wyun- 
garc) has become a star in the firmament in order to 
avoid the increasing wrath of a person called N’epelle, 
whose wives he loved and married. But, is there any 
connection between Varuna, the Vedic God of the 
firmament and this Australian Wurruna ? The true 
answer may be found in future after sufficient 
researches in this field of Indo-Oceanian mythologies. 
We have reasons to believe that from very ancient 
times the mariners of ancient India well-versed in the 
Vedic lores had been sailing in the Pacific Ocean thus 
diffusing Hindu culture in the islands and continents 
of the Pacific world. If Indian culture could penetrate 
up to Bali and Lombak, it could be possible that it 
also 'might have established a footing in the island* 
continent of Australia which is geographically so 
adjacent to them.® 

(4) Hinc-nwi-fe-po : The idea of Hine-nui-te-po 
is an important feature in the myths and legends of 
the under-world. She is the goddess of nifi^t and of 
the under-world, i.e., the Hindu Patala, According to 
a Polynesian story, when the world was first created, 


4. J. White : Th« Ancient Hittory of Mauit Hie Mythology and 
IradUione, Vol. It. p. 99. Wellington. 1886^. 

5. White i Op, CU,» Vol. 11. pp. 79. 81. 
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there lived a mmx ealied Taire. He ncmlded a m>maa 
out of play and married her after iolusing life in. the 
mould. In due time ehe gave birth to a daughter 
whom Tane gave the name Hine-i-tau-ira. Being led 
by passion Xane committed a crime by taking her, 
also, as his wife. At this, the girl went to the under- 
world and became the great goddess of night (Hine- 
nai*te-po). In this connection it is also very interesting 
to note that, according to another Pol 3 mesian story 
the goddess destroyed Maui, the great hero of Oceania, 
when the latter tried to vanquish her. 

(5) Rongo ; He is a peculiar deity of the Cook 
Islands. According to a legend of the island-group : 

'Three sons of Rongo are said to be the 

ancestors of all the peoples of Mongfiia, though we 

are not told of the divine origin of their wives.’” 

Among many other cosmogonic myths this legend 
of god Rongo is very interesting. A wooden deity 
covered by ‘tapa* or ‘bark-cloth’ was found in the 
island of Rorotonga and it has been, now, preserved 
in the Peabody Museum of Cambridge in Massachus- 
setW (U.S.A.). Dixon thinks that this divinity is no 
other than Rongo and his three sons. Is there any 
connection between the Hindu cosmogonic idea of 
Trinity (Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara) and this 
mythology of the triad progeny of Papuan Rongo ? 
Of course, this sort of suggestions should not be over- 
stretched. 

(6) Taria-Nui : Taria-nui’ means ‘big-ears.’ He 
is tlic god of the fishermen in the Rorotonga Island 
of the Cook group. The fishermen of the Cook Islands 
believe that he is the guardian of fishes and only by 
his help fish can be baited or netted. A wooden 
figure of him has been found in the Rorotonga Island. 
He is represented with a posture of catching fish 
with a basket. His eyes arc staring and mouth open 
wide. 

(7) Pakoti : According to a Maori legend of 
New Zealand® Tane, 'the first man of the world,’ 
married his ancestress, Pakoti by name, at his mother’s 
request. This name Pakoti very closely resembles in 
sound with Prakriti (Pakiti in Prakrit), the primeval 
Sakti or consort of Purusha, the eternal man. Accord- 
ing to a school of Hindu Philosophy, Purusha and 
Prakriti represent the dual nature of the universe — the 
one static (Purusha) and the other d)rnamic (Prakriti). 
Such an idea was partly manifested in the Taoist idea 
of "Yin” and the "Yang,” which were also the original 
dual powers of the universe.® 

(8) The Ancestral Spirits of the Nias Island {near 
Sumatra) : Ancestor-worship is widely prevalent in the 
Nias Island as it is also prevalent in many other 
countries of the world. The wooden figures which are 
made for this sort of worship in that small island are 
strikingly similar to the Indian ancestral images (the 

7. Dixon : Ibid, p. 26. 

8. Shortland : Maori Raligian and Mythology, with transUtiona 
ai U^itlon. p. 20. London, 1882. 

* 9. E. T. C. Werner : Myths and *Legand$ of Chino, Cb. IH. 


Brisakaetkas). The latter are also propitiate . iP 
honour of the d^ad ancestors. Those weird figures <4 
the Nias and India may form the subject pf serioue 
anthropological or archaeological researches. The Nias 
images may certainly have some connections with the 
pre-historic stone fibres of Sumatra and Polynesia." 

(9) The Pre-IIistoric Images of the E cutter Island* 
The huge pre-historic images of the Easter Island iu 
the extreme east of Polynesia are of great importance. 
These images (sometimes 30 ft. high) are made of 
monolithic volcanic rock and are peculiarly represented 
without hands. Some scholars are convinced that these 



Kuila Moku, the goddess of medicine 

figures were not cut out by the aborigines in recent 
times. They think that they were chiselled in the 
prc-historic age by the civilized Oceanians (the 
Austrics). As the images are staring to the sea Dixon 
thinks that they were intended to represent the 
ancestors whose bones were buried beneath the sea. 
In this connection we should note that the God 
Jagannatha (the ‘Lord of the World’), who is devo- 
tedly worshipped in Orissa and in other parts of Bast 
India, is also armless, and in that respect very much 
alike to the Easter-images. Like the latter, Jagannatha 
is also usually represened by he upper half of his 
figure. The real origin, of the Indian deity is perhaps 
unknown and scholars are almost certain about his 
non-Hindu character. There are some possibilities that 
the cult of Jagannatha was of very old origin and it 
w’as later on re-oriented by the Hindu-Buddhist reli- 

10. Van Drr Hoop : Prohistoric Mfgaliths and Romains of Sonth 
Sumatra, • 
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tgflfatutitntt, Aeoordi&g to Targiter, tbe Afigai, 
the Veiigaa, the KalxiigBs^ the Fundras and the fiuhmae 
onginally came to India from the Sea, The philological 
reaearchee of preaent-day scholars have partly establiehed 
the ilustrie oriipn of the early Kalingas. We may here 
mensem that in the Philippines there is a tribe called 
^Kalinga,’ In view of the above facts the origin of the 
Jagannatha cult may reasonably be sought in some 
remote part of Oceania, wherefrom has also sprung 
the strange cult of the Easter-images. It is very 
curious to note that the ancient Shan Hoi Ching or 
“Hill and River Classics” of China relates that ‘‘m 
the mountains of the Sun and the Moon, which are 
in the centre of the Great Waste, are the people who 
had no arms, but whose legs instead grow out of 
their shoulders,” etc,** 



Taria-nui, the guardian of the fishes 

(10) The Fa/mily oj Kai^Tangata \ The family of 
Kai-Tongata (“man-eater^’) is best known in the 
Maori, Hawaiian and Tahitian mythologies. According 
to a Maori legend of New Zealand, Kai-Tangata was 
forcibly married by Whaitari, the cannibal goddess of 
Thunder. This union caused the birth of Hema. The 
latter begot Tawhaki and was afterwards carried away 
by his enemies to the upper-world. His wife (the 
mother of Tawhaki) was also taken away by others 
and killed. Now, Tawhaki made ^quests to find out 
his parents. According to some versions of the Maori 
tal^ he was successful in rescuing his parents, who 
again to life. Tawhaki married a celestial woman 
and tbe issue was a son named Wahieroa. The latter, 
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wh^ he grew vgf/marided and 
a brave son named Rata. Before Bata was boiii» 
Wahieroa had been killed by a cruel giant named 
Makutu in a distant land. Now, when the posthumous 
son grew up as a young man he heaid from 
his mother how his father had been slaugd^tered by the 
giant Makutu. Immediately, like his great anscestor 
Tawhaki, he went in search of the remains of his 
father’s dead body. In course of his journey he found 
out demon Makutu and after killing him he returned 
home with the remaining bones of his fatberis 
dead body. 

The above is the main account of the cycle of 
Tawhaki legend. The genealogy of Kai-Tangata may 
be given as follows : Kai-Tangata, Hema, Tawhaki, 
Wahieroa, Rata. 

The most interesting feature of this Maori 
mythology is the quest of Tawhaki for his dead 
parents in the upper heaven. This story sounds 
something like the story of Tanc and his daughter 
Hine-nui-tepo (formerly known as Hine-i-iau-ira). Of 
course in the latter story the living descended to 
the under-world for the deceased.** Such stories were 
not unknown in early India. The episode of the 
Indian Kathopanisad speaks of the boy Nachiketa 
meeting Yama, the king of the dead, to acquire- 
supreme knowledge of the mystery of Life and Death. 
The early Bengali ballads also speak of the pious 
maiden Behula who met Siva in the heaven and 
succeeded in making her dead husband Lakkhindar 
again alive.** 

(11) Eugpamalok Manobo : He is highly revered 
and worshipped by the Bagobos of the Mindanao 
Island of the Philippines. He is deemed to be the 
creator of the Universe. Fay Cooper Cole has summed 
up his worship as follows : 

“He is held in great respect and is invited to 
all important ceremonies, yet the people do not 
expect favours from him. He seems quite out of 
place in this society, which places such stress on 
killing and bloodshed, for he refuses all bloody 
sacrifices.”** 

Perhaps, Eugpamalok Manobo is the only Pacific 
deity whose idea is associated with non-violence and 
love. His Indian origin is possibly limited this and 
also by the name “Manobo,” which may be a corrup- 
tion of Sanskrit Manava or Bengali Manab, boUi 
meaning “man.” In this connection, also, it is interest- 
ing to note that still there is a tribe called “Manobo” 
in the large Luzon Island of the Philippines.** Lastly, 
we should always be aware of the immense Saxmkritic 
influence on the Philippine languages,** particularly, in 
the dialects cf the Tagalogs and the Tinguians. This 


12. Cf, tho Greek legend ^out Orpbom, the madden. 

13, Dr. D. C. Sen i The HUtery of the B0netM Imgu^ie end 
JUtenture, 

14, The Peoples of M^oyosta, p. I9l, 

15. F. C. Cole : Ibid, Appendix 1. 

^ Id. Dr. Terere t El Smsetifio en la tlngua Tog^ag, Phrit, tWT* 
py, K. D. Neg : India and the Pacific Forld, Ch. V. 
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ht lusei^iited for by the botatitime tnffid (14) Kuila Moku : l^e is the foddain of ' 
which once exiated between India and the Pacific cine and cure in Hawaii. She is worshipped hy the 
world from veiy ancient times. ‘Shamans* or ‘Kahunas.’ The weird nature of the’ 

goddess may be discerned from an image of hers, no# 
kept in the Peabody Museum, Massachusetts. The 
priestly designation “Taman’* is interesting as it is 
sirrilar in sound with the Buddhist Srdmana (priest).** 
The general likeness of the names may indicate an 
expansion of the Buddhist Mahayanism in the Pacific 
from India via China or Sumatra across the waters of 
Japan, Celebes or Palew. 

(15) Batata Guru : He is a creator-deity of the 
Battaks in Sumatra. According to an old legend of the 
Indonesian island, Batara Guru (Sans, Bhattara Guru) 
first created the world and then created man and 
woman by his super-natural power out of clay.” 

(16) Phi : The worship of Phi, a type of guardian 
spirits, is a strange feature in Siam, where the people 
attach much reverence and faith to these spirits in 
spite of their strict adhernoce to Buddhism. The cult 
of Plii is marked by its somewhat peculiar similarity 
with the cults of “Bau Ju”, “Nat*’ and “Dharmathakur" 
among the Talaings, the Burmese and the Bengalis 
respectively. For the worship of Phi, tiny one-roomed 
houses are generally built supported on short poles, 
where small and crude terracotta idols are kept, parti- 
cularly for the due propitiation of the deity. These 



The spirit-world. A mythological 
drawing from Borneo 

(12) Luviawio : He is the innovator-god of the 
Pantoc Igorats. Cole relates his cult with the cult of 
ancestor-worship. According to a legend of the Bantoc 
Igorats, Lumawig was a member of their tribe and 
after teaching his people many new techniques and 
knowledge during his life-time, he has become a 
sacred spirit in the firmament. His so-called dilapidated 
•house is still shown to the visitors to convince them 
of his relation with the Bantoc Igorats. The blessing 
of the god is also asked by them for the welfare of 
the crops. 

From some of the abo\e considerations it may not 
be out of place to presume that Lumawig was really 
1 pre-historic man of great personality and inventive 
capacity, who* was later on deified by his fellow- 
countrymen out of gratitude. 

(13) Kadaklan and Kabnnian : Kadaklan is the 
god of the sky and thunder among the Tinguians. His 
dog is Kimat which means the ‘lightning.* Sometimes 
he has been identified with another popular god called 
Kabonian. The latter is, also, indirectly the god of 
prosperity. His great popularity among the Tinguians 
has been ver^ nicely described by Cole in the follow- 
ing lines : 

“For him the people have such real affection 
that he occupies in this society a place much Uke 
that of Christ in a Christian Commumty.**'' 



Theme unknown. A mythological scene 
(wood-carving). New Zealand 


Devasthanas, i.e., the abodes of the gods (as the Siamese 
call them), may be generally seen before the front- 
doors of many Thai houses. In Vishnulok, the present 
writer has marked such a Devasthana of very big aise 
by the side of the ancient and dilapidated palace of 
King Kamesuen (Ramesvara) the Great, the hero-king 
cf Siam, who stemmed the tide of the Butimese 
invasion in the 15th century. Such shrines may also 
be seen in Bangkok and many other places of Siam. 

This is a brief survey of the religion and super- 
stitious aspects of the Molayo-Polynesian culture. 

18. The Shamanas were aUo the old priesU of Japen. Dr. Nag 
•ligaeate that this Shamanism might have been spread in Japi||p from 
the Vnl'Altaio lands of Northern Asia, /bid, p, 206. 

19. rieyte : “An Unpnbllidied Batak Creation Legend/* /oumoX ^ 
fha Royal Anthropological Instituta of Groat Britain end frdifndi 
XXVI, pp. 10313. , 

Dixon : /bid, Part 111, Ch. L 


*17. /Wd, p. 168. 
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V^e become. Amaaied at the atrange aimilaritieB between 
the Indiai^ and the Oceanic mythologies. It would not. 
be quite accurate to attribute this strange simiiarity 
entirely to the bold and cultured imarincrs of ancient 



A pre-historic image of the Easter Island 


India who used to sail in the unknown regions of the 
Pacific and in the Indian Oceans for trade and com- 
merce in the past. On the other hand, it appears that 
the pre-historic Oceanians first came into contact with 
the early ludo-Aryan -culture on the shores of 'the 
Korean Seas. A stream of early Aryan civilisation also 
might have flowed to these shores from the heart of 
Central Asia and Siberia, simultaneously, with the 
Indo-Aryan approach in the Cis-Hindukush region. 
This may be the possible explanation of the close 
affinity of the culture and civilisation of the early 
Indo-Aryans and the Aiistro-Occanians. We are 
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further tempted* to. postulate this, unity 
two great peoples, the Aryans And the AustadcSi 
might have met each otW in the dawn of human 
civilisation on the Western shores of the Japanese 
8ea, which might have resulted in the iormation of 
one bedrock of culture perhaps later jon strengthened 
by the ancient Indo-Aryan and Austronesian sailors. 
The fragments of the Polynesian Vedas discovered by 
Craighill Handy" might be the result of this pre- 
historic union, if it really happened^ 

After a brief study of the Oceania^ mythology 
and religion we become a bit doubtful about the 
originality of the early Aryan myth-imakers of the 
Vedic India. Some of the Hindu gods (like Wurruna, 
Manobo, etc;) who may be traced in the Oceanic 
pantheon seem to be more archaic in nature , than . 
their Indian prototypes. It may be partially acscounted 
for by the primitive nature of the culture of the early 
peoples of the Oceanic world. But it should also be 
borne in mind that the pre-historic tribes who first 
instituted the worship of the gods possibly belonged 
to a civilisation of a high degree. Otherwise, some of 
their very magnificent conceptions could not have 
originated. The ideas of Tangaroa, Mawii, Wurruna 
and Eugpamalok are not so insignificant as to be 
compared with the “Ju-Ju” cult of Africa and of 
similar other cults in Hungary and Wales in Europe. 
Their original conceptions arc really sublime, humane 
and aesthetic and cannot be stamped as cannibilistic 
from a surface-study. Cruel and savage stories are also 
not rare in the ancient mythologies of Greece, Egypt 
and India. Even, some of the stories of the Iliad and 
the Mahabharata are masterpieces of heartless human 
dealings from a modern and unsympathetic view-point. 
So it seems that tlu; Oceanic stories, whose national 
and cultural backgrounds are yet partially unknown, 
arc worthy of getting greater attention from our 
present-day scholars, particularly, of Japan and Bengal.. 
A real study of the Pacific culture can bring to light 
their real heritage of the Oceanic culture in the Sub- 
Borcal, Boreal or the Atlantic epoch 

20. Bishop Museum Bulletin, 34 ; 1927, pp. 3i2-20. 

Nag : Ibid, Appendix. 

21. There are aomc prc-hiatorio age-diviaiona baaed on geological 

ar>d rllmuiic atudica. Such divialona run aa follow#, in order : Pre* 
Boreal. Unreal, Atlanlic, Sub-Boreal and Sub>Atlantio. Vide, Gordon 
Childc'a Progress and Archaeology, Ch. 1. ^ 


U. S. LEADm SttJDY PttBUC OPINION THttOUOH FREE PRESS 

AND RADIO 


Tbbmendot7s as^ is the news coverage o{ events, 
national and international, by the free press and radio 
of the United States, the reaction of the American 
public to the events themselves finds equally, extensive 
expression through these channels. 



Somr 225 American newspapers are received and sorted daily by the 
Press InleJligence Division of the United States Govemmemt 


The Press Intelligence Division was formed also 
because it constitutes a more economical xneans of 
channelling public information to officials than could 
be maintained by ,the separate information divisions 
of tlie various Government departments. 

More than 200 Daii-y Newspapers 
Monitored 

From moio than 200 daily news- 
))apcr.s from tiuj four corners of the 
United States, and through the 
daily monitoring of radio broad- 
ca.sts by 40 nationally known news 
commentators, the Division win- 
nows the principal stories, editoriiris, 
and columns on subjects prominent 
in the news of the day. A complete 
list of Gov(?rnmcnt subscribers, with 
their partfcular requirements on 
coverage, guides the distribution of 
the', daily news mass of clippings and 
digests. 

(''ongressmen may receive clip- 
pings from papers of their home 
stuU's which sowo to keep them 
ciirreriDy iriforiried on the state of 
mind of their constituents on 
jm)iortiint legislative matters. Gov- 
ernment ageiUMf's, such as the Office 
of Piice Adininistration, which are 
alert 1o puhlic o)union, are daily 


Opinion of the people of the United States on the 
major public issues affecting their daily lives is 
- watched closely by top-ranking executives of the 
nation — the President, key members of his staff, heads 
of Government departments and agencies, and Con- 
gress. In editorial comment, in the stories and columns 
of special writers in newspapers, and in tlie broadcasts 
of news analysts, the nation’s leaders find a representa- 
tive cross-section of what American people are think- 
ing — and sayihg. 

, An "efficient analysis for the United States Govern- 
ment of press and radio comment on public issues is 
the concern of one particular Federal unit, the Divi- 
sion of Press Intelligence. It was established in ld33 
as a centralized agency to keep officials currently 
posted on public reaction to important questions. 

The duties of the Press Intelligence Division are 
performed in* a co-mpletely objective manner. Reflec- 
tion of public opinion, favorable and unfavorable, is 
routed to political leaders just as it is reported by tho 
daily press and radio throughout the United Statef. 
An official thus may find one editorial praising his 
policies highly, and immediately following, another 
which typifies a completely opposite reaction. 



Clippings room of the Press Intelligence Division, 
where clippings from American newspapiers are 
sorted according to their code numbers , 


informed on the reaction of the pcpple to policies and 
programs which they seek to institute for the good 
of the nation. * 
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Tto Wlkiie &ouaei the executive iteff of the metropotitan dailiee of Sfew York^ fialtiiiiQi4»j 

Fiemdenti aud the Dei^rtment of State are furoiahed and Philadelphia, selected because of their tremendous 
full eovetage on international news, on matters e2miiati<m, are read first. 

pertaining to the foreign policy of the United States, Coliunns appearing in these papers ace marked 



with code numbers, denoting ths 
departments or o&^ls to which 
they are to be sent. The, papers 
then go to a clipping room. This 
represents a miniature post office, 
with hundreds of cubby-holes or 
boxes into which the clippings are 
sorted according to* thmr code 
numbers. They are next identified 
with the name and date of the 
paper from which they were clipped, 
and sent by «inesfiengers to the 
White House, to Congress and to 
the various departments of the 
Government. 

Radio Monitoring 
For its radio coverage, the Press 
Intelligence Division, utilizing the 
facilities of the War Department 
obtains cylinder recordings of news 
commentaries, which are transcribed 


as a whole or in digest form. 


Analysts of the Press Intelligence Division review the press of the 
United States and mark columns with code roimbers denoting Govern- 
ment departments to which they are to be sent 


The Division usually completes 
its procedure each day for those 
subscribers requiring rapid service ; 


cn the progress of United Nations conferences, as well otherwise, as papers arc received and specified stories 


as on important home issues. When domestic pro- appear. 


blems become acute, such as the recent labor situation, 
the White House is given special service on press and 
radio comment. 

How THE Work ib Done 
In the early dawn hours, when the daily morning 
newspapers are rolling from the presses throughout tlie 
United States, the Division of Press Intelligence 
begins its work of passing on to the nation^s leaders 
what the radio and press have said during the previous 
day concerning public issue. After the papers are 
received and sorted, they are sent to a reading room 
where a staff of specially trained analysts, some of 
whom are experienced journalists, thoroughly scan 
them. Papem published in Washington, and the 


From the 225 newspapers received by the Press 
Intelligence Division each day, more than 70,000 
clippings are assembled weekly. Publications are 
classified as “big city” dailies ; key papers, outstanding 
because of their coverage of a community or section 
of the country, rather than of a city ; smaller* 
representative papers of the South of the United 
States, the Midwest and the Far West, and Negro 
publications. 

In this manner the free press and radio of 
America present to the highest ranking officials of the 
nation representative thought of a great portion of 
the population, as a guide post in the' consideration 
of policies that must serve the needs of 140 million 
people.— 'l/S/S. 


AND DVMBfiDUCATtO^ 


Br NRIPENDRA MOHUN MAJUMDER 


Thb majority. of the people of oxir country are not 
aware that the deaf-mute boys and girls can become 
perfect ^human beings through proper education and 
training. Even the educated community refuses to believe 
that by training these unfortunate people can be made 
to talk like others and reply intelligently to any and 



Infant Secliun of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 


every question. It is due to the indifference of the 
public and the government that the progress of deaf- 
mute education in our country has not been satis- 
factory. Even the Ministry of Education seems to be 
more or less callous on this particular issue. 

As a result of untiring endeavour for about sixty 
years, only 40 deaf and dumb schools have been esta- 
blished throughout India. It is a matter of regret that 
the number of students accommodated in those schools 
are quite insufficient (only 1,200) as compared with the 
last number of deaf-mutes in this country. 
According to the Census of 1931, about 23,00, 00 J 
deaf and ^ dumb . men and women are living 
in India. All but ten or twelve of these forty 
institutions for the deaf-mutes are institutions in 
name only : for due to lack of finance and trained 
teachers, no substantial improvement could be 
achieved. There is a definite and scientific method of 
teaching the deaf-mutes ; so every teacher has got 
to undergo proper training in this line. The teachers 
who are not specially trained are not at all fit to take 
up responsibilities in this matter. 

It is extremely necessary for the teachers to learn 
the method of teaching deaf-mutes in the most 
scientific manner. On the contrary, education through 
untrained men will result in disaster, and no good 
can be expected therefrom. It is also necessary to 
ibform the training schools for the teaohm of tbo 


deaf and dumb. No improvement can be eiqpected if 
the public and the government do not look into the 
matter very earnestly. 

The deaf-mutes are compelled to live an un^ 
fortunate life due mainly to their lack of linguistic 
knowledge. They have got no idea about particular 
concepts or languages. But if we 
can train them to know certain 
languages and to talk, they can 
definitely improve themselves. The 
educated and trained deaf-mutes 
may not in every -respect be equal 
to others, yet they are no longer 
a burden to society. If opportunity 
comes, they too can well perform 
many works for the good of the 
society. In this connection, it may 
be mentioned that several deaf and 
dumb schools, inz., at Chittagong 
Rajshahi, Suri, Shambazar (Cal- 
cutta), Cuttack and Benares, have 
been founded by some educated 
deaf and dumb young men. These 
institutions are giving ample facili- 
ties to the younger generation of 
their brethren. Moreover, many 
trained deaf-mutes are independently 



The Hon’ble Dr. Kailasnath Katju inspecting 
the method of teaching the deaf and dumb 
students 

carrying on various trades and commercial enterprises, 
and various responsible duties are being discharged by 
them successfully. It is evident that normal boys and 
girls get their experiences in the moat natural way on 
account of helpful environments, ^ut one who has no 
power of hea^g and cannot learn anything through 
proper* training will not only be n burden to tiie 
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family and the society but may also be compelled to 
indulge in vices, ws., theft, etc. This very dangerous 
tendency should immediately draw the attention of 
teachers and statesmen who should be carefully atten* 
tive to the education of these unfortimates. 



The Hon’ble Dr. Kailasnath Katju, Governor of 
West Bengal, with two d(’af and dumb students 
of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 



A student of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 
vnriting on board the answer of a question put 
to him by ChakravarTy Sri Rajagopalachari 

In Western countries, education for the deaf and 
dumb is compulsory and innumerable schools have 
been established for this purpose. A considerable 
ainount of money is, spent by the government and 
thn people there for the development of this special 
of education. 


In our couiftry, we find only some 
references about the deaf-mutes in the Sargent Eeport 
of the Central Education Advisory Board. It has been 
opined there that due to lack of data nothing more 
could be written. It is, however, not known to the 



The pioneers who introduced deaf and dumb 
education in Benares in 1045 


writer how far they endeavoured to collect informa- 
tion in this respect. It is my conviction that they 
could easily have got many useful informatipn if the 
Committee attempted eiirne.stly. As a reply to the 
above remark in the Sargent Report the Convention 
of the Teachers of the Deaf in India drafted another 
plan. They also informed the Central and Provincial 
Governments to discuss the matter with them. But 
it is a matter of great regret that no favourable reply 
has been received as yet. 



A tailoring shop conducted by a deaf tailor, 
Dhirendranath Gupta 


On behalf of the Convention another report was 
forwarded to the Ministry of Education, Bengal, and 
the then Director of Public Instruction, ®iri A, K. 
Chanda, discussed this matter with the Secretary of 
the Convention, Shri Nripendra Mohun Majuzndsr 
(the writer), and many other distinguished gentlemen 
such as Principal A. Chatter jee el tbq (Talcuttii 
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l^{ 'and Bthool, Mtin. B. M.'Seii, Shri Ainaleaii when an appropriate educational plka'^jdiefulH be 

Chandra Seh and others. It is to be regiretted that no pared in consultation with the ■ educationists, who 
definite planning is yet out itrom the Bengal Secre- connected with deaf and dumb education’ in 
tariat. The present Ministry alao has not published country. The handful of workers who are still keeping 
anything in ^his regard. this particular system of education alive are at all 



The deaf-jnmte artist, Bepin Behari 
Chowdhury, founder of the Cuttack 
Deaf and Dumb School 

The country is now free and independent. People 
should be properly trained in order that they may be 
really free citizens ,* and this deaf-mute section of our 
people should never be neglect^. The time has come 




Debendranath Bhoumick, one of the founders 
of the Birbhum Deaf and Dumb School 

Government who have prepared a plan for the 
improvement of the Province's deaf and •dumb 
education in consultation with Shri Sailendra Nath 
Banerji, General Secretary of the! Convention of the 
Teachers of the Deaf in India and Shri Nirmal 
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Clhindra Chaturvedi, Secrataiy of the Luchoow Deftf Prinoxpftl of the ^College. To run the CoUege during 
and Dumb Sohool. Xn that province, the Lucknow this interim period e&iently the V, P. Oovernment 
School and the Allahabad School are the two good has temporarily appointed Shri SaileUdra Nath 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. Moreover, it has Banerji, MA. of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, 
been arranged that further five or six schools will be as the Principal. The College has been functioning 
founded. With a view to implement that . plan, the since January last. 

Government has established a College in Lucknow— 

the Training College for the Teachers of the Deaf, It is expected that with the example of tT* P. 
and in this the Lucknow University has fully co- -before them the people and the Governments of all 
operated. Meanwhile, a professor from the University other Provinces of India will be more attentive to the 
has been sent to Manchester for training in Deaf-Mute education of these unfortunate deaf and dumb boys 
Educational System. He will subsequently be the and girls. 

: 0 : 


CHARLES LAMB 


By K. B. 

Chables Lamb belonged to the great age of the 
Romantic revival. He was born on 10th February 1775 
at Inner Temple. He died on 27th December, 1834. 
Though Lamb is a very delightful and humorous 
writer, never gloomy, his life, however, was more sad 
than happy. All his life, he worked as a clerk in 
the India House. It is no wonder that Lamb, one of 
the most lively and spirited prose-writers, could never 
really take to the drudgery of clerkship. Then, there 
was the great domestic tragedy. His sister Mary in a 
fit of insanity killed her mother. 

“Charles undertook to make himself responsible 
for Mary during the remainder of her life ; and this 
he faithfully carried out until his own death nearly 
40 years later. During the periods when her mind was 
unclouded, which sometimes lasted as long as a year, 
they were close companions. Being a woman of great 
intelligence, she entered fully into his literary work 
and recreations, and collaborated with him in their 
Tales from Shakespeare, which they wrote to introduce 
the great dramatist to young readers.” 

Lamb remained a bachelor till his death. He was 
not successful in his love affair also. This fine man 
who had so much to complain in life never allowed 
his personal tragedy to influence his life as a writer. 
But still, as Pater points out, one can perceive an 
undercurrent of tragedy, beneath the gay and spark- 
ling surface of Lamb's humour. 

Lamb is one of those writers who take their 
readers into their complete confidence. He is perhaps 
the most personal of writers in English. This intimate 
quality is very characteristic of Lamb. He has none 
of the austere aloofness of Arnold. When we read his 
works, we always got a clear impression of the man 
himself. 

I think Lamb as a man has as much claim to our 
admiration as Lamb the writer. He is the most lovable 
and charming of English writers. One of the finest 
traits of his personality is his stoicism— his restraint 
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regarding the sadder aspects of his life. This quality 
i.‘j essentially a classical one. Lamb, the Romantic; has 
this great classical quality. In one of his letters, Lamb 
writes thus, “Sharper the pain, greater the evidence of 
life.” How much this quiet man must have suffered to 
write that great line I “Charles Lamb knew the 
meaning of suffering ; and this enriched his humour 
and gave it a tender sympathy which so often finds 
its exproswsion in the laughter that is close to tears.” 
Yet, he never seeks any publicity for his private 
sorrows. What a glaring contrast to Byron who is 
never tired of telling the world how sad he is ! Now, 
here is the picture of the man, a very attractive 
charming man, looking at things in his own peculiar 
Lambcan way, smiling at life, though in his heart 
there was sadness enough to make him a grand tragic 
hero. 

Another happy thing in his life is his friendship. 
Lamb was an ideal friend. He knew how to acquire 
friendship and more than that, to preserve wh"t he 
had acquired. His letters record many instances in 
which Lamb patches up quarrels and re-estab’ishes 
his friendships. Lamb's relationship with his sister is 
one of the finest and remarkable examples of fraternal 
love. Lamb gave up marrying because of his sister. 
Augustus Muir says ; 

“Among Lamb's friends were some of the most 
famous poets of the day : Wordsworth and Coleridge 
and Southey. William Hazlitt, that preat essayist 
and critic, was another man who enjoyed Lamb's 
hospitality ; so also did Leigh Hunt and the artist 
Haydon. Lamb himself has often been referred to 
as the “gentle Elia," but his friends have attested 
to the way in which his words could bite when his 
indignation was aroused over some piece of unfair* 
ness or cruelty. 

“He was, above all, a companionable man— 
indeed some people criticised him by saying that he 
was too companionable and welcomed profligates 
into his house. Thomas de Quincey took up this 
challenge ; the truth, he said, was that Lamib wa» 
always ready to stretch out a helping hand to 
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aiQroiie, and if a ttuA htd mSsced or 

peraeoution^ thea without further queation he was 
welcomed at Lamb'e fireside.*’ 

Iiet us now turn to his works. The great romantic 
age is so rich in its poetical achievements, that people 
often forget that it is also the age of great prose- 
writers. How mjany great names there are ! 

As his letters show, Lamb seems to have had a 
great ambition to become a poet. Especially the 
Lamb-Coleridge letters throw considerable light on 
this point. But Coleridge who was quite unkind, in a 
sense, criticised Lamb's modest attempts at poetry so 
severely that poor Lamb did suffer a great deal— not 
so much because he could not write good poetry but 
chiefly because of Coleridge’s rather unfriendly atti- 
tude. However, fortunately for English* prose, Lamb 
begdn to be less serious about poetry. 

For most boys and girls. Lamb means the Lamb of 
the Tales from Shakespeare. For an average reader, 
Lamb is chiefly known by his essays and his letters. 
I shall give a list of his works in chronological order. 
His earliest work is Rosamund Gray, an attempt at 
novel writing. Then there are Tales from Shakespeare, 
Adventures of Ulysses, Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets, Poetry for Children, The First Essays of Elia, 
The Last Essays of Elia. 

In English Literature, Lamb's fame chiefly rests 
on his Essays and Letters. In a sense they comple- 
ment each other. Lamb in his Essays is strikingly like 
Lamb in his Letters. This fact is quite important, 
because it deals a strong blow to the charge of 
ir sincerity some people have brought against Lamb. 
They seem to think that Lamb’s playful views in his 
Essays are the result of an artificial, insincere attempt 
at writing them, not because he feels in that way but 
because he tliinks he can amuse his readers. This is a 
lery serious mistake of judgnnent and Lamb's letters 
show that playfulness was something natural to Lamb. 
It was an essential part of his personality. 

From a literary point of view, the letters and the 
essays show the same qualities. Now, what are these 
qualities ? Firstly, they show a great interest in the 
most ordinary things of life, trifles which most people 
may consider unfit as .subjects of literature. Lamb is 
full of these trivial^ delightful, little details. This 
concern of Lamb with ordinary details of everyday 
life is not superficial. It is the result of a deeper 
tendency, which is Lamb's intense love of life, love for 
even the most trivial things of life. This is essentially a 
mundane attitude. It may be described as realism. 
Lamb is a realist in the sense that he takes from, life 
the material for his art. He docs not create it from 
hia imagination. 

A good example of unrealistic and purely 
imaginative material is Coleridge's Kubla Khan. Lamb 
h' not certainly lacking in imagination. Lamb does exer- 
cise his imagination but that is only on commonp’ace, 
realistic details of life. So with Lamb imagination is 
merely an agent of transrautgition. On the contrary, 
wth Coleridge imagination is everything. la this 


respect, Lamb is tmromaafio. Thb also Aecotmli fiin 
his great love for Hogarth, the realistic paistCTi 
Then, you may ask, 'Ts Lamb not romantic V* I gar#, 
yes. He is a romantic. Lamb's romanticism has three 
aspects. Firstly, Lamb as an individualist is a romanr 
tic. Lamb's criticigim is romantic criticism, because it 
is intensely personal and impressionistic. Secondly, 
Lamb is a romantic, because he loves antiquity. Old 
things, old habits, old books—all that belong to the pest 
— ^have a great fascination for Lamb. This nostalgia for 
something that is gone, something far away and 
belonging to the past is essentially a romantic impulse 
and Lamb has a great deal of it. Thirdly, Lamb’s 
attitude towards childhood, his fine powers to evoke 
the tender, imaginative beauty of childhood, the 
poetry of childhood, also makes Lamb a romantic. 



Charles Lamb 


Now, let me make a brief study of his Essays. The 
first thing that we notice is the great range of themes 
Lamb touches. Old buildings, whist, music, witches, 
relations, gallantry, grace before meat, etc, — what 
vjiriety ! Secondly, there is Lamb's great gift of 
humour. Lamb's humour is subtle and refined. It is not 
for coarser palates. Lamb's humour very often consists 
in his style. Lamb is one of the very few writers who 
can play with language and make a self-conscjous use 
of it. Lfit me quote two examples : 

‘‘Mistake me not, reader';— nor imagine that I 
am by nqJilUrc destitute of those exterior twin 
appendages, hanging ornaments, and (arehiteo- 
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. .t;urU||y_8lp.eaking) handsopie volutes, to <ihe hiunan 
•^bkpiUl/’ ’ ' . 

This pleasure in choice, delightful words for their 
onim sake is characteristic of Lamb, How interesting 
and extraordinary become a pair of ears, when Lamb 
describes them 1 

Here is another example. Lamb> is describing the 
acting of a contemporary actor. Lamb admires greatly 
his acting the part of Andrew Agucheeuk, the most 
consistently and unmixedly stupid character in 
Shakespeare. 

“You could see the first dawn of an idea steal- 
ing slowly over his countenance, climbing up by 
little and little, with a painful process, till it 
cleared up at last to the fulness of a twilight 
conception, its highest meridian.*’ 

Wo get a great deal of humour arising out ot 
Lamb’s peculiar attitude towards things. The essay on 
^Beggars’ or the essay on ‘Grace Before Meat’ is a 
good example of this. 'We have also examples of 
Lamb’s more obvious and more high-spirited humour. 
‘A Dissertation upon Roast Pig’ or ‘All Fool’s Day’ is 
a good example of this. 

The last and the most characteristic quality is 
their personal nature. Lamb fills his essays with his 
innumerable likes and dislikes. For example, wc learn 
from his Ensays that Lamb liked the Quakers, dis- 
liked music which he called ‘measured malice,’ dis- 
liked the Scotch and so on. Lamb’s love of childhood 
enables us to have some passages of remarkable 
beauty. I, here, quote a passage which incidentally 
registers Lamb’s view on childhood. He is writing 
abput the imaginary fear of a child : 


"TWi the. kjW of of 

apiritualT^bat *u otrQQg m-. 
objectless upbn earthf-r*thiat it . pjredomingtes . iti 
period of sinless infancy-*^re diflEkmities, the ^iu- 
tion of which mi^t afford some probable insight 
into our antemundane condition, and a peep nt 
least into the shadow-land of pre-existence.’ 

This is not only fine prose but also a fine piece 
of metaphysical speculation which is not very charac- 
teristic of Lamb. 

Lamb’s love of mankind is very intense. As e 
result of this we get some delightful, living, warm 
sketches from Lamb. ‘The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple’ or some characters in 'The South-Sea House* 
bear testimony to Lamb’s gift for painting very lively 
and warm pictures of people. 

Historically, Lamb gave a great impetus to the 
development of English essay, by bringing about a 
very vigorous revival of self-revealing, personal essays. 
His place in English criticism is also considerable. 
His crilicisfii on Webster is one of the finest sp/icimens 
of romantic criticism we have. 

To sumi up, Lamb is bound to be a puzzling 
paradox to those critics who arc fond of labelling 
writers as romantics, classicists, realists, etc. Lamb 
shows triumphantly that art cannot be divided into 
water-tight compartments. Ho is as much a romantic 
as a classicist. What message has Lamb for us, 
modemers ? It is fashionable now-a-days to discover 
messages in old writers. Lamb's message is the message 
of individualism. This message is all the more impor- 
tant in an age like ours, which is characterised by 
stateK-ontrol, mass manufacture and standardisation. 


SIKKIM 

By PRITHISINH CHAUHAN 


Sikkim is a proterled State in the Eastern Himalayas 
adjoining Tibet. Nepal and Bhutan, It has an area of 
2818 sq. miles of den^e forests with rich fio a and orchid- 
aceae, growing rice and Indian corn in the clearances; it 
has a population of 109808 with an annual revenue of four 
lakhs of rupees. Its capital Gangtok is 7000 ft. above sea- 
level with a cool bracing climate. The State is ruled by 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Trashi Namgyal K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
of Tibetan descent. 

Quite recently the State has come into prominence 
due to the conflict between the Stale Congress and the 
Ruler, with the icsull that the Government of India were 
constrained to take over the administration for an 
indefinite period. Since the time Sikkim became a 
British Dependency, it has been open to traders and 
tiavellers fr. m India. The British predominance in 
Sikkim is described in the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 
1890 : 

’it is admitted that the British . Government whose 
Proteoto atp over the Sikkim State is hereby recog- 
nized has direct and exclusive control over the 
administration and foreign relations of the State; and 
except through and with the permission of the British 
Cov^nment, neither the Ruler of the State, nor any of 
its Officers shall have official relations of any k*nd, 
formal or informal with any other country.” 


Since then the administration of Sikkim remained 
under the British tutelage for about thirty years, during 
which period essential reforms were introduced. Un- 
restricted immigration f'om Nepal was encouraged result- 
ing in large areas of land being cultivated. Today the 
Nepalese constitute more than €0 per cert, of Sikkim’s 
population, but having practically no voice in its 
administration. 

In 19Z8. the administration of the State was handed 
over to the present Maharaja, who was then a young man 
of 25. Since then, Sikkim has functioned like any other 
Indian State under the British Paramountcy. Three 
Englishmen successively we^e appointed to advise the 
Maharaja, and the last of them vacated the exalted office 
in 1927. H. H. Maharaja is of an exceedingly pious and 
peaceful nature, and although in the prime of his life, 
he has allowed the Maharajkumar to take over an added 
interest in the administration, who is stilL young and quite 
ir experienced, with the result that the power has been 
concentrated in the hands of a handful of landlords, who 
have since ruled and exploited Sikkim mercilessly, thiis 
losing the confidence of the ryots who have n reason foy 
being thoroughly discontented; since all these years, they 
have been . subjected to utmost inhuman ill-treatinen^ 
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remiiiseeiit M ike Aeye yxkat fo tbe French Eevoktion, 
The {oUowing deiortf^ticn ei Sikkim nndec^thc landlord* 
•will illustrate the point. 

The 'Kazis’ < who are the leading landlord* belong to 
the old nobility, and could be compmed to the Barons 
of those fednal.days, Ivhen England was ruled by King 
Arthur. It has now become' a ctistom with the Kazis to 
oppress the ryots and expect the utmost subservience 
from them. Another class of landlords known ‘as tbe 
^Thikadars’ are the strong supporters of the Kazis. 
Numerous rypts specially in the rural areas have been 
deprived of their ancestral lands and are today ekeing 
out a miserable existence with no other alternative than 
to serve as slaves and till the land for those Kazis and 
Thikadars. who ousted them from their own** lands. The 
landlords themselves do not pay ar.y taxes, but compel 
their cultivators to pay it for them, whom they have 
already reduced to the slate of serfs. 

The, landlords in Sikkim are moreover invested with 
magisterial powers in both civil and criminal matters,, and 
are also empowered to register the sale or the transfer 
of the properiie.s. Since there are no effective checks to 
his prerogatives, it has become a custom with the 
landlord here, to abuse his powers for personal gain 
and aggrandizement si that half of the fine imposed by 
the landlord is claimed by him from the State as part 
of the ‘spoil’. The lancVords are invested with the different 
classes of legal powers, given to them according to their 
qualifications, merits ar.d influence. Since Sikkim has 
mostly absentee landlords, their powers are exetreised on 
their behalf by ignorant and greedy stooges, who have 
no miral or hiimuii scruples. The slightest delay in the 
payment of laxes^ a matter of common occurrence, is a 
sufficient excuse, which prompts a landlord to confiscate 
the property. 

Ryots have been forced to do various forms of work. 
About twenty years back, the State announced that 
according to an International Convention, forced labour 
Would be abolished, which was never implemented. The 
landlords have been always multiplying their ill-gotten 
estates, where they coiUpel their ryots to work and live 
as slaves. Some of the landlords holding Government posts 
are required to live in the capital Gangtok about two 
or three days* journey from their estates, which mearj^ 
their ryots have to pay them a routine visit to serve as 
) menials and do odd bits of jobs, for which no wages are 
paid. Forced labour is often demanded falsely on behalf 
of the State, for carrying loads ac/oss mountainous passes 
over 15,000 ft. into the Tibetan territory, which means 
an absence of more than a week from home. During 
the Wary huge packages were transported overland into 
China via libet, and the wages offered for these were 
quite attractive. The corrupt Kazis were quick' to 
reSip a harvest, and demanding forced labour on behalf of 
the State, they had the packages belonging to a private 
firm, transported at the prescribed Stak rate, while they 
themselves received enormous sums from the company, 
concerned!, thus depriving the poor ryots of their legUi- 
l«itc d«es^ ky krpw* 


The (ky at last dawned when India attained Ibde^ 
pendence, and being inspired by Nehru's public utterance* 
that **a free India will beacon to the suppressed nations 
of Asia towards freedom”, the down*trodden and the 
damh*driveE masses of that little picturesque eountty, 
Sikkim, which in its scenic beauty is certainly unrivalled, 
looked to India for guidance. To say that Independent 
India produced ripples of freedom in the stagnant 
pool of slave Asia, would be no exaggeration, since the 
people of Sikkim became so enthusiastic that during the 
latter half of 1946, several deputations of ryots waited on 
the corrupt administrators to protest against the institu- 
tion of slave labour and numerous acts of oppression 
committed by individual landlords and demanded certain 
reforms in their payment of taxes. But all this was 
curiously construed as a communal rising, and things 
were so manipulated that against all canons of justice 
and equiiy the ryots were mercilessly suppressed and 
gagged. 

Since 1946, the Sikkimese have started agitating for 
the abolition of landlordism and the introduction of reforms 
long over-due. The ryots of Sikkim, Lepchas, Bhutigs 
and Gorkhas, form the rural population and since time 
immemorial they have been living in complete amity. With 
the advent of Independance in India, the Sikkimese were 
inspired by the All-India Gorkha League which has it* 
headquarters in Kalimpong (Dist. Darjeeling). In 
December. 1947 a political organization of the Sikkimese 
was at last formed known as the Sikkim State Congress: 
A Committee to meet the Maharaja were elected and they 
wai.cd on him wiih the following demand: 

<1) Abolition of landlordism. 

(2) InfftblJaliCn of an interim Government. 

(3) Accession of Sikkim into the Indian Union. 
The activities of the Slate Congress under Trashi 

Shring and Chandra Das Rai gathered a lot of momen- 
tum and within a short perjod of a couple of months, land- 
lordism was well on its way to voluntary liquidation.. 
This was too much for the administrators of Sikkim and 
they encouraged a couple of their stooges to fo m a Sikkim 
National Party, which has been functioning as the King's 
Party. This party is not run by a President or a Secretary, 
but by three Joint Secretaries. 

Sikkim is now demanding accession into India, as 
it is wholly dependent on India economically. Today, the 
words of H. H. Risley who compiled the Sikkint 
Gazetteer, are recalled with awe aid affection, and hdw 
true it is that '' 

” ‘Sikkim cannot stand by itself, and if we with- 
draw our support, it must ultimately fall either to Ti>et 
or Nepal, It would be idle to deny the truth of fhiS 
statement which holds as true now as when it 
. made about sixty years ago. Now the population facto*: 
has completely changed so as to constitute in itself 
a menace to Sikkim if divorced from its union with 
India. In view of the changed political situation and 
chafing times, a political treaty alone mi^t nbt 
, ‘ provide sufficient safeguard to the security of Sikk^ 
/ a* a Separate independent entity. ^ Sikkim, a ^stratagical 
bottleneck of the HUngjAl^as of the ' highest Jraportance,, 
must remain^ait integral part of India to the advanta'gi 
. Mi lienefit oi bcttli.'l,- 



ftOfi£RT LYND PASSES AWAY 

Greateit English Etsaybl of Moderh tlmos 
Bt 0, L. E. SASTHI , . 

*1 do not hold up Joubert aa a very astonishing and powerful genius, but rather as a delightful 
and edifying genius ... He is the most prepossessing and convincing of witnesses ^o the 
good of loving light. Because he sincerely loved light, and did not prefer to it hhy little 
private darkness of his own, he found light. • . . And because he was full of light, he wim 
also full of happiness. . . . Hb life was as charming as his thoughts. For certainly it is 
natural that the love of light, which is already in some measure the possession of light, should 
irradiate and beatily the whole life of himwho has it." — Matthew Arnold on Joubert : 
Mssays in Criticism. 


The news of Mr. Robert Lynd’s demise on 
October 6 has come as a great shock to all genuine 
lovers of English literature. That he died at the ripe 
old age of 70, and not in his early twenties or 
thirties or forties, does not minimise the sense of our 
loss to even the slightest extent. The mere matter 
of years is not a vital consideration. Nor did any of 
his innumerable admirers ever think of him aa old 
or aging. Mr. Lynd seemed to us the very incarna- 
tion of eternal youth. Neither in hjti views, nor in his 
expression of them, did he show any visible signs of 
ossification. There are writers who *^die from the 
neck up,** as the saying is, with increasing years. It 
is as though, in this nerve-wracking business of 
"moving with the times,” as it is currently called, 
they found out their inadequacy rather early in the 
proceedings and threw up the sponge accordingly. 
And, to be fair to them, it must be acknowledged that 
"moving with the times” in these hectic days when 
the half-a-dozen or so of existing "cold wars** may 
develop any moment into regular “shooting wars,** 
when the East-West tension, steadil^^^iounting, may 
suddenly, as it were, take the bit between its teeth 
and gallop to its tragic culmination, is not as easy, 
as feasible, as it may sound at first sight. 

\ "Sw'EETNESS AND LiGHT” 

But Mr. Robert Lynd did not, apparently, feel 
the strain of this striving to keep pace with the 
"Time-spirit** in the same degree £& some others. So 
there was no risk of his "dying from the neck up** 
that 1 have referred to above. He was one of those 
who could always be trusted to keep his head even 
in a maelstrom. The passage from Matthew Arnold 
that I have appended as a sort of motto for this 
article fits him almost as much as it was intended 
to fit Joubert, the renowned French author on whom 
Arnold was writing, Arnold, as we all know, was 
excessively fond of that phrase of his "sweetness 
and light,’* and repeated it well-nigh to distraction. 
But that is a way that loving parents the world 
over have, and we need not make much of it. The 
point that concerns us now is that, like Joubert, Mr. 
Lynd was a votary in the shine of these twin- 
goddesses, namely, "sweetness and light.’* His 
"even-balanc’d soul,*’ to quote Arnold again, ^‘busi- 
ness could not make dull, nor passion wild**; and he 
saw fife "steadily add saw it whole,’* like that Greek 
dramatist, "Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child,’* 
to whom the English poet sang his celebrated lines* 


His Ibish Extbaction 

Lynd’s mental and emotional poise, indeed, were 
eminently characteristic of him : all the more so when 
we rememl)pr that he Was Irish and, on that ground 
alone, could well have been excused some efferve- 
scence of soul. Strangely enough, barring, of course, 
his innate Radicalism^ and the exceptional beauty of 
his English prose style, his irishness rarely came to the 
surface. Theie was no trace of any strident parochial- 
ism in his intellectual make-up. Sometimes, indeed, it 
almost looked as though he fought shy of the fact of 
his being Irish. Irish writers do generally contrive to 
let it be known far and wide that they are Irish fiist 
and everything else afterwards : Irish writers from 
George Bernard .Shaw downwards. Nor is there any- 
thing inherently wrong in this highly amiable trait : 
we are made thus, and nature must have its way. Lynd, 
however, was an exception : he kept his Irishness to 
himself as much as he could. 

But he was Irish nonetheless ; and one learned 
to love him all ^the more for that. The contribution 
of Irishmen and Irishwomen to English literature is 
not a matter to be lightly brushed aside. All other 
things being equal, the Irish have a flair for Englisli 
prose and poetry — more particularly for English 
prose — that the Englishman himself rarely has. Most 
literary critics agree on this point ; and, as though 
to buttress it, we have Lynd’s own fine example. In 
this he is in the best Irish tradition : . the tradition of 
Steele, Goldsmith, Swift, Burke, Sheridan, Wilde, 
Yeats, Moore, Shaw. Else, listen to what the late 
C. E. Montague, himself Irish as the sea is salt, has 
to say on the subject in his memorable Dramatic 
Valuea : 

"In some ways the best English spoken is 
spoken in rural Ireland ; now ; the Wicklow 
peasant’s toothsome, idiomatic use of short words 
is nearer to the English tongue's clean youth than 
anything you hear in England — even in North- 
amptoniiire— today ; and in Synge’s plays the 
English of Elizabeth comes back to us from 
Ireland as fresh as the Elizabethan settlers left it 
there. Moment by moment as you hear his 
"Shadow of the Glen,” your ear is caught by some 
such turn of ^eech as modem English gives you 
mere smudged copies of.” 

Eminent in Both Gensub 

Lynd was both ah essayist and a literary critic 
and attained an enviable eminence in the two 
genre of essay-writing and literary criticism. But at 
V* safe to say lor svsryone who know him aa 
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a }it<!raAy critic nearJly ten know ]|^ only as an 
essayist. Obe undoubtedly is that whereas he 

ceased to dabble in sustained literaiy crilicuan several 
yc^rs ayo he continued to turn out essays every 
week fall the last moment of his strenuous 

lifoi Andther Reason is that for some time past the 
essay has taken' a back place in English literature^ 
moro ^Ited persons flocking to the well-trodden flelds 
of literary criticism and biography than to the essay 
proper. When Lynd began essay-writing there were 
others also in the line ; and by the time he was in his 
middie^periocf some younger men (foremost among 
them being, none other than the now famous J. B. 
Priestly hinwelf, his intimate friend and fervent 
admirer) w^ere also tempted, encouraged by the- 
master's illustrious example, to try their hands at this 
by no mea.n.5; despicable bmnch of literature. But labu- 
on these littriiiy “fellow-travellers," if I may venture* 
to call them so, left essay-writing severely alone and 
thereby enabled Lynd to reign in lone splendour iu 
this delectable form of entertainment. 

PRIESTLEnr AND LtND 

Having mentioned the name of Priestley, whom 
also I admire, I should like to go on record as saying 
that he was to the old Saturday Reid^iu what Lynd. 
throughout his literary caretjr, had been to the 
New Statesman . This was in the twenties, and the 
Saturday was edited by Mr, Gerald Barry, later the 
editor-founder of tlio (now defunct) Week-crul 
and, until lately, the editor of the Neivs Chronicle. 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, and to be young 
was very heaven. In those days I was an assiduous 
reader of the English weeklies, and I used to com- 
pare and contrast the efforts of both these literary 
giants, Lynd and Priestley. Priestley, of course, was the 
younger writer of the two ; but, nothing daunted, ho 
ran a neck-to-neck race with his senior and, at whiles, 
even succeeded in far outstripping him. I do not say 
11 is in any disparagemenl of Lynd, whom I have always 
worshipped ‘'this side idolatry.” But Priestley, when he 
decided to tnki' up literature as his life’s career, 
decided also lo reach the topmost rung of the ladder, 

’ and that, too, within the shortest possible time ; and 
it is only fair to admit that he has touched nothing 
that he has not adorned. Starting as a literary critic, 
with his universally acclaimed The English Comic 
* Characters and Figures in Modern English Literature 
he flirted with novel-writing with his Adorn in Moon- 
shine and henighted, and then went all out, to tackle 
the essay-form, making his debut, so to siioak, in the 
columns of the old Saturday under a genial editorship. 
His books of essays, Open House, and Apes and Metj, 
and The Balponinny, are every whit ns good a.s the 
beirt collections of Lynd himself. 

But Priestley, having won laurels in this field also, 
rbandoned it for the novel and the drama (with 
occasional experiments in autobiography), with the 
result that the only serious rival that Lynd has ever 
had in the essay-form left him in entire possession of 


this ^^realm o£ in the beautiful phrase of JSeats. 
And thus I come back to Lynd. 

Journalist Fxrbt a)^d Aui^hor ArneawARikB 

Lynd, besides being the "middie-writer" of the 
New Statesman, ever since that famous joumars 
inception in 1913 under the general inspiration^ of' the 
Webbs and with the late Mr. Clifford Sharp as its first 
editor, had been the Literary Editor, first of the 
Daily News, and then of its successor, the News 
Chronicle. In addition, he used to contribute, fairly 
frequently, to Squire’s London Mercury (alas, no 
more !) and to other periodicals as well. It will be 
seen that in this sense he had never been a profes- 
sional author, an author sui generis, an author the 
manner born.'’ It was journalism (that stem mistress) 
that claimed him all along ; and it was only by sheer 
accident that he blossomed forth into an author also. 
As a Literary Editor he must have helped many a 
lame dog over many a stile : there must be quite a 
number of people the world over who, but for his 
initial word of encouragement, would not have been 
either journalists or authors today. Lynd was a 
literary man to his finger-tips ; and, during the Iasi, 
two or three decades, exerted a considerable influence 
over the writers of the day, an influence that cannot 
be fully assessed at the moment because of his near- 
ness to us. ‘ j 

Ltnd as Critic 

1 have written that Lynd was both a literary 
critic and an essayist and that he attained an enviable 
eminence in both the genre of literary criticism and 
e8.say-writing. I liave written also that he is more 
widely known as an essayist than as a literary critic. 
As one who has read not only his essays but his not 
leas important criticism as well I feel it is my duty to 
devote a few lines to the latter in order to forestall, 
as far as within me lies, any hasty appraisal of him 
as only an o.ssajdHt. by the rank and file of obituarists. 
He has wMtlen two books, The Art of Letters and 
Rooks (Hid Authors, both gem.s, “of purest ray s?creno,” 
in their own chosen field. A diligent peru.sal of these 
will not fail to convince the reader that what he did 
not know of English literature is simply not worth 
knowing. He is, as erudite on Samuel Pepys and 
Ho^al•(^ Walpole as on Norman Douglas (the author 
of that classic, South Wind) and H. M. Tomlinson 
(of The Sea and the Jungle fame), in certain circles 
known as the English Conrad. I am, by nature, 
“allergic to" writers of Diaries and Note^Booka, and, 
anyway, until I read Lynd on the subject I had not 
thought it possible that anyone could make Pepys, 
“that Puritan north-north-west," even moderately 
interesting. But Lynd has the rare gift, possessed only 
by the elect, of investing even the dullest theme witjh 
the interest that never was on sea or land. Thus it 
happens that both Pepys and Edward Young an^ T. S. 
Eliot of our own day, to mention a living and 
honoured writer — come . refreshingly alive and vivid 
from his page. indeed, could never be dull even 
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if he “tried with both his hands/' as Humpty-Dumpty 
would have put it : if anyone doubts my word I 
suggest that he read his essay on “The Cult of Dull- 
ness/' which is worth its weight in gold — or in 
uranium, as, I suppose, we should learn to say now. 

“There is a league of dullness constantly making 
var on wit and beauty/' he says. “Its malice is not 
deliberate :• it is scarcely intelligent enough to be 
deliberate. It is founded not on reason, but on the 
instinct of self-defence.” He ends in this wise : 

“But, alas, intolerance and dullness are 
immortal, and wc shall always have a war between 
them, on the one hand, and the Keatses and the 
Molieres on the other. And the Keatses and the 
Molieres will go on writing, and it may be that 
they would not be so firmly rooted if it were not 
for the fierce wind that so constantly assails them. 
All may be for the best. Without dullness to con- 
tend against, beauty and wit might succumb to 
Capua .” — Books and Authors. 

First Principles 

Plato, in his last dialogue, “The Laws/' makes 
Cleinias, the Cretan, exclaim to his Athenian com- 
panion (these two, with Megillus, the Lacedaemonian, 
it will be remembered, were on a pilgrimage to the 
cave and shrine of Zeus in Crete) : “0 Athenian 

stranger, inhabitant of Attica I will not call you, for 
you seem to deserve rather the name of Athene her- 
self, because you go back *to first principles.” In his 
literary criticism ijynd always goes back to first 
principles, which is another way of saying that he 
furnishes his literary skyscrapers with the most 
enduring of foundations. We shall do well to remember 
that, in this domain as in others, many are called but 
few chosen ; and that, just as everyone who says 
“Lord, Lord I” is not assured of a place in heaven, 
so also oveiyone who dabbles in literary criticismt is 
not a literary critic, properly so called. About Lynd’s 
position, however, there can be no dispute : he is 
among the elect, and sits at his ease in Zion. One of 
his principles, as we have already seen, is that he 
enjoins us to shun dullness as one shuns the plague : 
he has no use for the merely pompous. The late Mr. 
Augustine Birrell s.ays somowhoro that no one is obliged 
to read another’s books, and, by the same token, we 
may lay it down that a literary critic who is merely 
erudite, and is lacking in the saving salt of humour >nd 
gusto, is not destined to become an Immortal, 

Emphasis on Appreciation, Not Depreciation 

Lynd has one infallible recipe for really worth- 
while criticism : or, rather, he has two recipes. One 
is that one must take a perceptible delight in it, 
coming to it, that is, not from what I may call an 
oppressive sense of duty, but from* an inner urge that 
cannot be mistaken : in other words, one must write 
it con nmore. His second recipe is that, as far as 
possible, one must take care to write only on those 
author^} who appeal to one in some way or other : one 
must not come to bury Caesar but to praise him. 
Wh^t he suggests is that up dne should write on an 


author with whom, for one reason or another, he does! 
not happen to find himself in sympathy. D^truotive 
criticism is the easiest thing on earth, and anybody 
can perpetrate it. Indeed, it is quite possible, on this 
hypothesis, to write a damaging esti:q|iate even of 
Shakespeare that shall show him to be no better than 
an amateur in literature. This> however, is not to 
suggest that criticism should flow in one uninterrupted 
stream of applause : it would, obviously, be to err at 
the opposite extreme. No author, not even the 
greatest that ever was, is immaculate. Homer himself 
has been said to nod — occasionally. Taking the example 
of Shakespeare again, an excellent article codld. be 
written proving what a woefully inadequate craftsman 
he was. There never, perhaps, was a more careless ynd 
haphazard writer. Everyone remembers the famous 
retort of Ben Jonson when someone was praising 
Shakespeare for not blotting out a single line of his 
manuscript : “Would to God he had ' blotted out a 
thousand !*' The art of writing is full of penis, and 
whoso essays to practise it must first cultivate a thick 
epidermis, an impenetrable carapace. To write is, 
ipao facto, to court detraction. 

All this, however, does not invalidate my argu- 
ment. Some sympathy is demanded of him who sets 
out to appraise the works of an author. Moreover, if 
one examines critical writings closely, one will find 
that the best criticisms have, invariably, been 
laudatory. That is why Walter Pater, as Lynd has 
noted, called his book of criticisms, Appreciations, 
That is why the late G. K. Chesterton’s book on 
Dickens is the best book that has yet been written 
about that celebrated novelist. 

Lynd on Eliot 

Lynd’s approach to Mr. T. S. Eliot, for instance 
is illuminating. It points a moral and adorns a tale : 
the moral and the tale being both his own. It is 
evident that Mr. Eliot, for certain obvious reasons, 
queers our critic’s pitch. Mr. Eliot is pompous, and 
Mr. Eliot is pretentious ; and, as I have already 
indicated, Lynd is allergic to these traits in a critic. 
Here is what he has to say on the matter : 

“The good critic com niinicates hia delight in 
genius. His memorable sentences are the mirrors of 
memorable works of art.” 

Ho continues : * 

“His (Eliot’s) failure at present is partly a 
failure of generosity. If a critic is lacking in 
generous responsiveness it is in vain for him to 
write about the poets. The critic has duties* as a 
destroyer, but chiefly in the same sense as a gold- 
washer. His aim is the discovery of gold, -Mr. Eliot 
is less of a discoverer in this kincl than any critic 
.. of distinction who is now writing. , . . Let Mr, 
Eliot for the next ten years take his patron 
saint the woman in the New Testament who found 
the piece of silver, instead of Johannes Agricola in 
joyless meditation. He will find her not only better 
company, but a wise counsellor. He may even fed 
his sentences infected with her cheerful excitement, 
for want of which as yet they can break neither 
into a phrase nor into a smile.” 
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Bsautiful OsmoiBM* 

This wanted saying very much, and it has now 
been said. As a piece of beautiful criticism, is not the 
following passage on Shelley a veritable masterpiece, 
**the Pillars of Hercules of mortal achievement,’* in 
the phrase t^t the late Mr. Maurice Baring 
immortalised while writing on Sarah Bernhardt ? 

’Tor Shelley has not failed. He is one of those 
who have brought down to earth the creative 
spirit of freedom. And that spirit has never ceased 
to brood, with however disappointing results, over 
the chaos of Europe until our time. His greatest 
service to freedom is, perhaps, that he made it 
seftpQ, not a policy, but a part of Nature. He made 
it desirable as the spring, lovely as a cloud in a 
blue sky, gay as a lark, glad as a wave, golden as 
a star, mighty as a wind. Other poets speak of 
freedom, and invite the birds on to the platform. 
Shelley spoke of freedom and himself became a 
bird in the air, a wave of the sea. He did not 
humiliate beauty into a lesson. He scattered 
beauty among men not as a homily but as a 
spirit — 

‘^nging hymns unbidden, till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not*.’’ 
— The Art of. LcIlorJi. 

This, I feel, best describes Lynd himself. Like his 
own hero Lynd also "'did not humiliate beauty into a 
Irsson. He scattered beauty among men not as a 
homily but as a spirit.” 

Lynd as Essayist 

Now 1 come to Lynd, the essayist. The path of 
the essayist is not, let me sugge.:t, exactly strewn with 
roses. In his case the difficulty is not a dearth, but a 
plethora, of subjects. His terms of reference do not 
hedge his fancy in by finicking restrictions of this or 
that nature : they are wide as the overhanging canopy 
itself. He may, metaphorically speaking, roam the 
heavens above, the earth below, and the waters under- 
neath the earth ; and if still he cannot bit upon a 
* theme, or, hitting upon it, cannot “expand” it to the 
“measure of his intention,” the fault, certainly, lies 
in himself, not In bis stars. Imaginatively, he may 
range, at his sweet will, not only from China to Peru 
.and from) Khorassan to Kidderminster, but he may, 
with equal freedom, tackle, while so doing, matters as 
diverse as a ^lady’s commerce with her looking-glass 
and a man’s intercourse with his Maker. He may elect 
•either to be learned or to be light : to be ponderous 
or to be merely playful. It is touch and go whether 
he chooses to be “sober, steadfast, and demure” and 
to keep his “wonted state ” 

‘‘With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies,” 
or else to drench his essay through and through with 
a merciless eftiower of 

“Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 
and generally to give full rein to the spirit of 
delight. 

Lyndas Conibbsidn 

. The fact is that essayists, like others, have their 
lean periods, their fallow times ; and it is then that 


their inherent worth comes out, One cannot alwa3rs 
be at the top of one’s form*. Take Lynd, for instance. 
As “Y.Y.” he had been contributing an essay every 
week to the New Statesman sinoe auld long syne : 
which, being interpreted, means, since the year 1913, 
when that famous weekly first saw the light of day. 
He had himself modestly estimated that up. to April, 
1934, he must have written about 1,000,000 words by 
way of “middles” to that paper ; and safeguarded 
himself by saying : “If this be imputed to me as a 
crime my excuse must be that my poverty, and not 
my will, consented.” 

Well, what does Lynd do ? He fias, if we are to 
believe him, a rooted habit of procrastination. He has 
a job to do, but is averse from doing it, and so 
willy-nilly postpones it 'till the last avoidable 
moment ; and, what is more, has an excuse ever 
ready — connecting the delay with the mislaying of his 
fountain-pen, or the dropping of a bottle of ink on 
to the sheets on which be had been writing, or the 
kitten’s lapping up all the milk in the cupboard, or 
the falling asleep of the man in the moon. These are 

my own fancies, but it would appear that “Y.Y.” is 

really ingenious in his apologies. He confesses : 

“From an early age, I wanted to write, but I 
always hated — ^and still hate — ^beginning to 

write ... I ami like a man who wants to go 
soinewhen^ in his motor car, and whose engine 
needs cranking up, and who would gladly avoid 
the effort of cranking up the engine. Hence, even 
if I had a week in which to write an article, I 
should find it difficult to begin writing till the 
last hours of the last day of the week. Expected 
to deliver my article by the first post on Thurs- 
day morning, I still found myself late on Wed- 
nesday night doing my nbmiost to dodge the 

necessity of work. How often have I succeeded so 
well that I have had to set the alarm clock for 
six a’nd to go down and compel myself to tackle 
the detested task on a wintry Thursday morn- 
ing I” — See his Essay, “A Tfiousand and one 
‘Middles’” in the New Statesman of April 14, 1934. 

Being in a Fix 

The point •is that, his temperament being such, 
he finds himself now and then in a fix : on what 
should he write ? If nothing better offers, and the 
last minute has arrived, he takes up a dictionary 
and fills up three columns with what comes in 
handy ; and -yet contrives that the resulting attempt 
shall be both readable and reasonable. Therein lies 
the secret of your master-essayist. I have written 
above that an essayist suffers, not from a dearth, 
but from a plethora, of subjects. It is illustrated 
most aptly in the example I have chosen. Lynd would 
have had his work cut out for him if he had a subject 
of limited scope to handle : he would not, then, have 
had to run after it himself and be in a perpetual state 
of suspense about it. The essayist’s job is really not 
BO easy as it looks. Having a veritable universe of 
themes to select from, he is ever* on the horns of a 
dilemma ; and probably ends up by selecting the least 
suitable. On the other hand, it is comparatively 
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Miaiple if you have to dissertate on the economic 
condition of the Neanderthal man, or the fashion in 
ladies’ hats in the eighteenth century, or the decline 
and fall of the Moghul Empire. You have to mug up 
your subjeot, that is aU, and to take care not to botch 
it too conspicuously in telling the world what My. A 
or Mrs. B has already told it in a more authoritative, 
and, withal, a more convincing, style. But an essayist 
lias both to <hoos(^ his subject and to iJluminato it 
from unexpected angles. His is a pioneer’s work ; and. 
lik(? it, the more praiseworthy. 

An Example 

Below I am ‘giving as fine an example as I (‘an kS(‘ 1 
my hands upon of Lynd’s style as well as of bis 
peculiar art of essay-writing. The essay is entitled, “In 
Praise of Temperance,” and occurs in his book The 
Gold Fish. Here is tlie passage : 

^Excess, it seems to me, may justly be praised 
if »ve do not praise it to excess. In a lukewarm 


world it is the enemy of lukewarmness. It is h 
protest against virtues that sail among the shallows 
of caution and timidity and never venture among 
the perils of the high seas. St. Paul might not have 
been so good a Christian if he had not previously 
been an excessive persecutor of Christians. All 
genius, whether religious or artisUc, is a kind oi 
excess. Tlie man of genius is intoxicated with .some 
vision or purpose in a world of mainly sober men 
and women. Even so, I doubt if it is wise to 
preach a gospel of excess. Not one in a million 
men who get intoxicated is a man of genius, and 
the excesses of intoxicated men without genius 
are matter for some of the darkest pages of 
history. The minor revolutionists, the one-idea’d 
assassins, the street-corner persecutors, liavc for 
the most part, been men who have imbibed some 
half-truth to excess. The truth is, the Road to 
Excess leads to the Palace of 'VViadom only if a 
man is born wise.” 

My readers cun now understand what a tremen 
dous loss English literature has sustained by hi> 


demise. 
: 0 : 


HOW TO HAVE BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES 

By Swami JAUADISWARANANDA 


Tub use of spectacles is so rapidly increasing now-.i- 
days among our countrymen particularly the younger 
generation, that an eye-sijccialist was constrained to 
remark that wc are becoming a four-eyed nation day 
by day. The wear of glasses has penetrated so much even 
into the distant villages that a reputed doctor of medi- 
cine observes that, of persons over Iwenty-one living 
under civilized conditions nine out of every ten have 
imperfect sight, and as the age advances until at forty it 
is almost impossible to find a person free from visual 
defects. The common use of glasses has given rise 
to a billion-rupee industry in our country. 

According to the Italian Encyclopaedia,* Halvino 
Armati was the inventor of glasses for the eyes. 
Armati’s inventions have no doubt brought some 
blessings to a section of mankind but there is no 
denying the fact that curses too have shadowed them. 
Glasses once used arc hard to be discarded. It is no 
exaggeration to say that glasses are almost a necessity 
of the civilised life like delicacies and dress. Ophthal- 
mologists of various countries have practically found 
out no remedy for the defective vision . except the 
palliatives called glasses. These crutches are no cure 
for the defective sight. They give at their best only 
temporary relief. They are as good to the eyes as the 
sticks are to the lame. The more the glasses arc used 
the weaker become the eye muscles through disuse. 
Even with glasses it is not possible to have normal 
sight ; for all lenses contract the fi^ld of vision to a 
greater or lesser degree. Colour is seen less intensely 
through the glasses. Through concave lenses all objects 
look jmuch smaller to the myopes while convex glasses 
make every thing look larger to the farsi^fhted. 

*Of all the remedies suggested by the eye-specialists 
all the world over so far those of D(>ctor Bates have 
attained unique success and celebrity. Dr. W. H. 


Bales, M.D., wub the eye Miigeon at the New York 
Eye Infirmary and professor at th(^ Post-Graduate 
Medical 'School and Hospital of the same city. As a 
reputed eye-spccialist of U.S.A. he had to examine 
about thirty thousand pairs of eyes every year. He 
himself suflfe'red from a high degree of d(‘fective sight 
and wore several pairs of glasses for near and distant 
vision. His devoted labour of love extending for about 
thirty years was soon crowned with epochal success. 
He found out methods by wliieh not only he cured 
his seriously defective eyes but those of thousands o'" 
other sufferers. By scientific exi>eriments ho has ex- 
ploded the current of the cye-spciaM lists thal 

short sight, long sight and other errors of r(‘fraction 
are incurable. He has demonstrated that refractive' 
errors arc not organic diseases but functional defects 
and are quite curable without glasses. All this is 
recorded in his epoch-making book The, Care oj 
Imperfect Sight by Treatment without Glasses. Tho 
discoveries of Dr. Bates have been popular not only 
in the United States of America but also in England, 
Germany and other countries of the European conti- 
nent as also in India. Dr. R. S. Agarwal, eye specialist^ 
of Delhi, treats eye-defects by the Bates method. 

Aldous Huxley perhaps the greatest English 
writer of our times tells in his Aft oj Seeing the. 
wonderful story how he has relieved his bespectacled 
eyes of the glasses which he had been using since 
boyhood. At sixteen Aldous had a violent attack of 
Keratitis punctata which made him almost blind for 
eighteen months. During this period of near-blindness 
he had to depend on Braille for his reading and a 
guide for his walking. Afterwards he was left with one 
eye just capable of light perception and the other with 
enough sight to permit of his detecting the two- 
hundred-feet letter on the Suellen Chart at ten 
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Eminent ophthaJmoldgistB were complied and they said 
that hie defective sight was mainly due t<» the presence 
of opacities in the cornea complicated by hyperopia 
and astigmatism. For the first few years his doctors 
advised him to do his reading with the help, of a strong 
l':and-magnifying glass. Later on he was promoted to 
powerful spectacles with which he was able to recog- 
nise the seventy-foot line at ten feet and to read 
tolerably well. But at the same time he had to keep 
his better pupil dilated with atrophine so that he 
might see round a particularly heavy pat cl) of opacity 
at the centre of the croimea. 

• Things went on in this way for upwards of 
twenty-live years until 1039 when Aldous’ sight 
threatened comiilotc failuie. He found reading and 
w/iling increasingly difficult in spite of the greatly 
strengthened glasses. It was at this critical junciuro 
that he heard of the Bates method of improving 
defective sight without glasses and happened to 
('ontact Mrs. Margaret D. Corbett, a conspicuously 
successful disciple of Dr. Bates. Within a cou]j1c of 
months Aldous was enabled to read witliout glasses 
by the skilful treatment of Mrs. Corbett. The opacity 
in the Cornea which remained umdianged for more* 
than twenty-five years began to clear up sufficiently 
to permit th(‘ worse eye which for years could do no 
mor(' than distinguish light from darkeness to recog- 
nise the ten-foot line on the chart at one foot. To 
lus groat joy the improvement of his defective sight 
was about twicr as good as it bad been when he wore 
■ IJoctacle.s. 

Hariy Benjamin i> anotliei Kuglishman who was 
saved from imminent ])lmdness by the Bates hum hod. 
Fh' born sliorl-sighted. VA'Ik'II he wont to .'chool at 
(he a.vfe of four ii was (ljseo\('UMl lliMt his -luh* wa^' 
defective. He was taken to Wostininstor Ophlhalinie 
Hospital and it was disclosed upon examination that 
he had ('Xireme myopia He was ordered spectacles of 
minus ten dioptres. So at the age of five he began to 
wc’ar glasses. Every two or three years he had to have 
his si ectacles changed for a stronger pair ; until at the 
age of fifteen he was wearing glasses of minus fourteen 
dioptres. At the age of seventeen he developed suddenly 
a haemorrfiapc in jiis left eye. Ho was advi.sed to keep 
away from work to rest his eyes and given to wear 
glasses of minus IS dioptres. At the age of 26 the eyo- 
speciali^f furnished his eyes with glas.se's of minus 2J 
dioptres strongest po.ssible. At tlie age of 28 he faced tlie 
danger of total blindness. At this crisis the book of Dr. 
Bates came to his hand by chance and he had it read to 
him by his brother. Hr resigned his lucrative Govern- 
ment service, went to liia country home and discard'^d 
• • * 

the glasses after using them for 23 years. He took to 
self-treatment of his blindish eyes through Bates method 
and his sight began to improve in a few days. In a few 
weeks he could actually read some words without 
glasses. By the end of three weeks he was able to read 
very slowly and painfully his^^first book without glasses. 
It took him more than two years of patient treatment 
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to regain perfect sight. Harry Benjamin tells this 
interesting story in his Better Sight without Ghiaesi 
The book was so warmly welcomed by suffem’s from 
defective sight that fifty-four thousand copies of it Were 
sold out in the course of a decade. 

Ophthalmologists unanimously observe that strain is 
the root-cause of the defective sight. To remove this 
strain blinking and palming are the simplest methods. 
When eyes are under strain blinking is stopped and the 
('yes stare. II we observe normal eyes, for instance, the 
eyes of a child, we will find that they partly close and 
open almo.st once a second. This is called blinking. 
When the chin is raised a little and the eye-lids are 
lowered that is the normal and natural position of the 
eyes. When the lids are raised the optic muscles are 
tired and strained. Eyes wdili defective vision do not 
blink lightly and regularly. Twinkling eyes maintain 
normal vision. The defective eye.s should regain the 
lost habit of constant blinking by a conscious practice. 
Blinking is one of the best methods of securing relaxa- 
tion which improves the vision at once. Blinking 
should not be mistaken for winking tJuit la jerky. 
Whnking is without effort while blinking is spontiineous. 
Dniini* i('a<hiig and writing in particular blinking 
^houl(l b(' juactised. 

The next best method ol rmnoMng * strain and 
51 naming relaxation is jialming. It is a discovery made 
by Dr. Bales. Lay the palm of one hand along the 
.side of the nose so that the fingers are high on the 
forehead, and hollow of the palm is closed over the 
oibit of the eye The eye sliould not be pressed at all 
but left free to blink though the lashes may touch. 
-Now, without dislodging iJiat hand, lay the otlipr hand 
along, the other side of the nose ; the lingers will cross 
on the forehead. The heel of the hand will rest on the 
cheekbones. Tlnae will be slight suction under the palm, 
liest your elbowh on a pillow pressed on your lap or on 
e. table it you are seated on a chair. Sit relaxing so that 
the neck is not bent forward but on a line with the 
spine. When the eyes are tired they arc naturally closed 
foi rest. Bui a little light passes into the eyes even 
through the closed lids. If the closed eyes are covered 
with palms, all light is shut out. There will be flashes 
of light in the eyes even then. To get rid of them as 
well a.s their cause — the strain, think of black objects — 
black hair, black board, black coat, black cow, etc. 
Black is the absence of all the seven colours. The 
images of deepest black things rest the retina. In the 
morning after bed, at noon before a nap and at night 
before sleep palming should be done for about an hour 
daily. Palming relaxes the eyes and the mind. Mental 
strain causes eyc-st,rain. As soon as the former is 
removed the latter also goes away. Mrs. Corbett 
mentioned above rightly observes that the vision is 
nine-tenths mental and one-tenth physical. 

By the practice of blinking and palming youths 
below 30 can cure refractive eryors up to minus or plus 
three dioptres in the course of a few weeks. The other 
day a college student who wore glass of — 3 for several 
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years oame to me for instructions after perusing my 
Bengali book on better sight without glasses. He was 
taught how to blink and palm. He went on with the 
practice before .an. eye-testing chart in my presence and 
within half an hour his sight became normal to his 
astonishment. Sunning among other methods is very 
important. ^*Sun is threc-fold in its value/^ writes Mrs. 
Corbett who cured the nearly blind eyes of Aldous 
Huxley in her How to Improve Your Eyes (p. 33) : 

“It relaxes the muscles. It stimulates the 
retina, even blindish dimming eyes have greater 
vision after sunning. It medicates the eye — sun being 
1 the best kind of medicine for granulated or itching 
lids and inflammation of the lids and eye-balls.” 

Rightly the Hindu seer said that Sun is the god 
who presides over the eyes, built for light. I?yes that 
enjoy plenty of light are strong but in eyes that are 
starved for light vision fails. It is so with fish, birds, 
beasts and men. The sparrow catches his dinner in the 
sunbeam. Trout living in shallow water near the surface 
have excellent vision and leap into the light for the 
fly ; but fish in the ocean depyia where no sun can 
penetrate arc blind. So air fish in underground rivers. 

A miner in Arizona, South America, picked up a 
tubful of these blind fish which could not see to escape 
his hands. He put them in the gold-fish pool in his 
estate where the hot Arizona sun shone down on the 
waters. Weeks later ho look some friends to see those 
curiosities in the gold-fish pool. The blind fish i-egained 
their vision and were so observant and quick-moving 
that the visitors could not get within the pool's width 
of them. The little burros taken to the depths of coal 
mines lose their vision. But when they are allowed a 
vacatiqp frolic in the sunny fields they too get back 
their eyesight. The case is the same with the human 
eyes. Among coal miners eyc-discase and blindness are 
very prevalent. This is true also of .shipping clerks who 
travel in subways and toil in sub-basements. Sea 
captains and sailors have excellent vision though they 
are subjected to constant glare and brilliant light from 
both the heavens and the waters. Even desert men and 
primitive natives have better sight without glasses. 

Face the rising or setting sun with your eyes closed 
and your head moving gently from side to side. Go on 
doing this for about 5 minutes while (‘ountiiig numbers 
up to 300 and then turn your back to the sun and palm. 
Continue this practice for a week or more once in the 
morning and again in the evening. Begin with closed 
lids and then open your eyes and blink rapidly at the 
sun. First look to the four sides of the sun—left, right, 
up and down, while blinking and moving your head 
from side to side so that sunlight may fall on all parts 
of the eyes. After a minute or two or three close the 
lids and go as before and then open the eyes again. 
Practise for five minutes and then palm. There will be 
little spots or after-images of the sun following these 
blinkings.'Tkis is normal. Do not be alarmed but cover 
the eyes palms aivl rest for a moment. Then dip 
your cloSed eyes into the sun again. Repeated practice 
of this sun-drill will strengthen the eyes and improve 


the vision beyond^ your foepeotation day by day. Sun 
treatment can cure not only functional defects but 
organic diseases of tke eyes, such as cmijuncUvitis, 
iritis, choriditiB, etc. In wintry months from October 
to March sun treatment may be taken several times a 
day. 

*^Sun-baths,” observes Mrs, Corbett, ^'should be 
given these eyes as regularly as meals are taken.” 

Nutritionists have proved that deficiency of Vitamin 
A and B 2 in foods are also responsible for the deterio* 
ration of visual normalcy. E. V. McColum, an American 
nutritionist, says : 

“In back of the eye there is a substance called 
visual purple. This pigment plays an important part 
in the .^liarpness and keenness of your sight, 
especially in the ability of your eyes to adapt them- 
selves from bright light to darkness. The visual 
purple is constantly being destroy efl by the light 
which enters the eye. One of the important materials 
from which the body builds this visual purple is 
Vitamin A. This means, of course, that failure, to get 
enough Vitamin A in your diet slows down the 
regeneration of this substance that helps us to see 
in dim light. Anyone who habitually neglects eating 
Vitamin A food will sooner or later pay the price 
with poor sight especially in semi-darkness and 
blackouts.” 

If your eyes are over-sensit 1 \ e I 0 tlic glare of lights, 
you have a mild case of night-blindness. If, beside that, 
your eyes blur easily and if you constantly have the 
desire to rub them it is a sure sign of Vitamin A 
deficiency. Dr. Herald Jeghars of U.S.A. made most 
striking experiments on fifty students with defective 
eyesight. He found that a large group of students were 
not getting sufficient Vitamin A. As soon as these 
students were given larger doses of Vitamin A their 
vision became quickly normal. Dr. Jeghars believes 
that a daily intake of Vitamin A should be between 
3000 and 6000 units a day. Each Haliverol capsule 
contains 6000 international units -of Vitamin A. Fish- 
liver oils, egg yolks, cream, cheese, etc., are rich in this 
Vitamin. Vitamin Bg is also very important for health 
of the eyes. In experiments upon rats, chickens and 
monkeys the complete absence of this vitamin could 
actually produce cataracts and hardened eyeballs. The 
addition of Vitamin Bg to the diet does not repair the 
diet already' done but it can and does arrest any progress 
of the disease. As Indian diet is poor in Vitamin Bg 
cataracts appear even in children in our country. This 
vitamin being soluble in water every time water from 
cooked vegetable is poured off Vitamin Bg is thrown 
away. Beflevin tablets contain Vitamin Bg. Brewers’ 
yeast, milk, eggs, turnip greens are rich in this vitamin. 
Benjamin Gayelord Hauser treats this subject in detail 
in his Better Eyes without Glasses, 

Those who have short or long sight should try the 
Bates method outlined above in their leisure hours. If 
one practises one week regularly, one is sure to have 
better sight without glasses. If you have used glasses, 
you will take a little longer time to have improvement 
of vision. But any way,,, better sight without glasses 
is guaranteed to all who practise the Bates method. 



SAftOimi NAIDU 

By Prop. DIWAN CHAND SHARMA, m.a. 


I was an iiiider-gradiiate at Lahore when first Sarojini 
Naidu swam into my ken. 1 mast admit that my first 
reaction to her was one of bewilderment. The deniaens 
of Lilliput . were not more surprised at the sight of 
Gulliver than I was on meeting, listening to and hearing 
about this hif^y gifted iwoman. The lady herself was 
not difficult to understand for, for the sake of simplification, 
one could label her as a poet and an orator, but the 
context in which she lived, moved and had her being 
was not easy to assimilate. Her very name was a puzzle 
for me for it represented marriage between Bengal and 
Madras. Toiday the whole world has become one and 
nobody bothers about marriage between East Punjab 
and Greenland, but in those days our geographical 
horizons were not so vast and global. T-o us even pro- 
vincial district boundaries seemed insuperable and we 
lived at Lahore like the students at the Univercitiea in 
Europe during the Middle Ages divided into so many 
nations in terms of the districts from which we hailed. 
So my limited imagination, as the imagination of other 
countless under-graduates, could not easily comprehend 
this matrimonial affair. Nor did my curiosity abate when 
1 legprnt that she, a Brahmin girl, had married a non> 
Brahmin. During the last thirty years or so the rigours 
of caste have very much relaxed and Fiee India to-day 
is marching along a road when the caste system which 
has been the bane of our society and country is bound 
to disappear, but in those days caste was a spectre which 
stalked the streets of every village and town in India 
and made free commerce among castes, more or less, an 
adventure of the spirit. So her defiance of the tyranny 
of the caste was something which raised her in my. 
estimation without diminishing my sense of bewilderment. 
Yet another shock was in store for me. I soon learnt 
that she was staying with a Muslim professor of the 
Government College, Lahore. That Muslim professor from 
Delhi, after some years, became one of my colleagues in 
the University of the IP^unjab and I came to love and 
respect him as I have done very few other persons. If 
1 were asked to-day to give a pen-picture of a gentleman, 

I would take him as my model. But these are the 
reflectiona forced by what 1 have seen during the last 
thirty years. As an ^under-graduate it was not very easy 
for me to understand how a Muslim, however noble, 
could act as a host to a Hindu, especially to a Brahmin 
Igdy. It should be remembered that those were the days 
when social fraternization between the Hindus and the 
Muslims was a rare phenomenon and when political 
estrangement between these two communities was almost 
unheard of. The lustory of the last thirty years was a 
movement m the opposite direction. The social barriers 
between the Hindus and the Muslims began gradually to 
disappear but a political wall began to take shape slowly 
till it became, more or less, an iron wall. But in those 
days such free social intercourse between Hindus and 
Muslims was not so easy. It is no wonder that I, with my 
^limited social sympathies at tb«t time, felt not a little 


mystified. Again, being a diligent reader of the Tribum 
of Lahore which was for many years the source of my 
political education as well as my social* intelUgefice» I 
could not help marvelling at the way in which this lady 
had taken Lahore by storm. Lahore came afterwards to 
specialise in social entertainment, but even in those dayS| 
if 1 remember it aright, it was trying to discover its 
social self. I read every day in that paper accounts of 
the parties and dinners given in honour of this lady. It 
was not the number that staggered me so much as their 
character. One day 1 would read about the inmates 
of a hostel entertaining her and the next day 1 would 
read about her appearance at one college or another. 
Politicians and journalists, poets and artists,, students 
and teachers, Hindus and Muslims vied with one another in 
honouring this daughter of India and she seemed to be 
at home everywhere and at all kinds of gatherings. I 
was also present at a reception given in her honour by 
the inmates of a hostel and the spirit of friendliness for 
the young tliat she radiated warmed every youthful heart. 
Towards the close of the function she was requested 
to recite one of her poems and she did so. I do not 
remember which poem she recited; nor do I think that 
we understood the poem but there was such magic in 
her personality and voice that we all felt thrilled. I 
must say that the Indian youths of those days looked 
upon her more as a poet than as a patriot or a leader. 
She seemed to them> to incarnate in her person the spirit 
and essence of poetry. One small incident connected 
with this party 1 cannot forget. In the course of her 
preliminary remarks before the recital of her poems she 
referred to her host as Bhayya (Brother). Tlierc was 
a world of affection conveyed by this simple and homely 
word and the way she uttered it and the feeling that 
she conveyed through it have left their permanent mark 
on my mind and memory. Since then I have never 
heard this word spoken without recalling the under- 
tones that it conveyed to me at that time. Nor can I 
forget the electric effect that her speech produced on 
the audience and me. Her presence, her copious diction 
and her noble sentiments combined to carry us all off 
our feet. It was a rare experience, the kind of experience 
which the contemplation of a masterpiece of art or the 
study of a great book produces on one’s mind. To-day 
I do not remember the subject of her speech, but I still 
have a memory of the uplifting effect her speech pro- 
duced on all of us. We clapped wildly and continuously 
as she sat down after finishing her speech. I am sure - 
the roof and walls of Bradlaugh Hall in Lahore have 
not very often witnessed such maniacal applause. After 
the lecture we tried to congregate round her in order to 
get a nearer view of this goddess of the inspired word 
and great was my surprise to find her laughing up- 
roariously at something funny which she or ^mebody 
else had said. Even the face of Mian Fa^d-wHusaain 
who, Z think, was presiding over her lecture jtnd who was 
one of the anost serious-minded persons one could 
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think of, had relaxed into a smile. But this struck me 
as something incongruous, It^* im something human, 
delightfully human, which 1 did not like to associate 
with this piece of divinity. Nor could my sense of 
propriety, as it was at that time, reconcile me to the 
fac^ that a woman, however enlightened, should mix 
with and talk to men un such terms of friendliness. 

These writ’ ray unstudied and perhaps naive reac- 
tions to this poet in the college days my youth. 
Little did I realize at that time that she had the future 
of India in the hollow of her hand and that she 
was a pioneer in many respects. She represented the 
true Indian spirit at its best. In fact, bhc, by her 
words, thoughts and acts, had laid the foundations of 
a brighter and better India. Had «lie not tried to level 
down in-ter-provincial hnr ier<4 and cut at its very 
roots what we call these days provincialism? Had slie 
not, by her own act, exposed lira raylh of the superiority 
of one caste over another? Had she not shown that 
Hindus and Muslims could 1 c the Lest of friends and 
that the salvation of India lay in Hindu-Muslim unity? 
Had she not proved that, g.ven oppo tuniiies, Indian 
womanhood could rise ij a.-* great heights as the men 
of India? Had she not deimmsirared that it was quite 
possible for a woman Jo l:e a gonl wife ami a good 
mother without ceasing to be a public woiker? Had 
.she not borne witness to the fact that in order to he 
great one need not cease to be human in the most 
delightful sense' of the word? Was she not a living 
embodiment of sex equality, u goal towards which the 
world lm.»» been moving all these years? 

11 

Some year.*; passed and 1 began to work as a tcachci 
in one of the colleges at Lahore. One morning I was 
delighted to read the announcement of a lecture by 
Sarojiiii Naidii in the hall of the Forman Cliiislian 
College on the Mall on the subject of Poetry. Nothing 
could have been more welcome to me, a teacher of 
literature, than this lecture and so I attended it that 
e\ening. It is not possible for me to-day to recall wlul 
she said about poetry, but 1 vividly remember even now 
that her lecture wa'< pilched in the same key as Shelley’s 
Defence of Po'etry. She had the same high conception 
of the vocation of a poet as Shelley and the singer of 
songs was no idle person in her view but one who 
stood for human amelinralion and. bellermeni and who 
gave people joy, a sense of beauty and a vision of 
national and human destiny. She did not, however, con- 
ceive a poet to be a person who lived apart and away 
from his fellow-men hut she thought him to he one who 
mixed freely with them and shared their joys and 
sorrows. But more valuable than her argument was the 
recital that she gave of some of her poems. It is not 
given to every poet to infuse the breath of life into 
their poems when they recite them, but she could do so. 
She must have recited more than half a dozen, of her 
poems, hut the two, one about the palanquin-bearers and 
the other “Radha” and the “Milk-Maids *’ still linger in 


my memory. The ^way she intoned the words and imi* 
parted a sense of the rhythm of these poems has , even 
till row been unforgettable. Since then my feeling has 
been that it. is in the rendering of such homely and 
familiar scenes that she has been supreme. It was, no 
w^der that Edmund Gosse, in a moment of insight, said 
to her that she should cease to be a echo of Swin* 
burae or Tennyson or Shelley or Keats but should be- 
come an authentic voice of what she bad felt and heard 
and seen as an Indian. It is true that so far as her 
poems were concerned,, their garb remained outlandish 
but no one can deny that through them she revealed a 
few aspects of the manifold soul of India. Of .•the 
splendour of her lytical impulse no lover of poetry could 
plead ignorance, but none could explain adequately why 
this impulse dried up so soon. But we are thankful. to 
the gods for what she gave us. The memorable phrases 
that she embedded in her poems are enough to prove 
her title. 

ni 

A) few years afterwards I happened to have a glimpse 
of another aspect of her rich peisonality. The Punjab 
was passing through one of its periodic fiti. of internal 
Lii.ssonsions and its public life was at a standstill, g The 
other provinces of India were going ahead in the 
struggle for India’s freedom,, but the Punjab was lag- 
ging behind. In the first place, the Punjab was the 
cock-pit of communal forces and communal passions were 
running so high. To drown this communal chorus and 
to make the voice of nationalism heard above its din 
was the first problem. There was another and a more 
serious problem and it was to ask the congressmen to 
close up their ranks. There were so m.any differences 
among them, differences based upon their approach to 
the problems that confronted them and those aiising 
from personal rivalries and group factions. The Punjab 
was, truly speaking, in a bad way. To galvanise the life 
of the Punjab it was proposed to hold a provincial con- 
ference at Gujranwala under the presidency of Sarojini 
Naidu. Though I did not subscribe to any political creed 
at that time, 1 went to Gujranwala to attend that con- 
ference in order to listen to and sec Sarojini Devi in 
action. Her presidential address was a clarion call to 
unity and an inspiring summons to go ahead with 
national work. Whatever it was, nobody could deny that 
she was a dynamic personality and she was the best 
antidote against stand-stillism or inactivity. Wherever 
she went, things began to hum. Her patriotic ardour was 
infectious and 1 have never been able to resist the im- 
pression that she took to Gandhian politics because 
these provided for her an outlet for her patriotic fervour. 
But essentially she was a patriot and not a politiciatT, 
though she obtained the highest honours in the politioal 
field as well. She rose to be the President of the Indian 
National Congress and ended her life as Hjer Excellency, 
the Governor of the United IFrovinces of India. She was, 
for many years, one of the moat honoured members dl 
the Working Committee of the Indian National Congreaa. 
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llttt wWtfver «iie iraB» the played the«Yole el an iaipixeir 
tad a leoenciler. Noae viewed ber inapirational qualitiea 
better than the * yolitb and the women ol India. 
Without her, the awakening amongst them would not 
have been ao great. When the intimate bietoory of the 
Congress coine% to be written, it will become patent what 
a cementing force she was. As she was sent to the 
Punjab, several times on her healing missions, so did 
she go to other provinces and other countries on similax 
missions. In the political held she will, therefore, be 
remembered as an inspirer and a healer. 

IV 

*A tew years ago, the Oxford Universit> Press asked 
me t ) do a shoit biography of her and then I read a 
considerable number of her speeches and* books and also 
some of the things which had been said or written about 
her. Il was then tlut 1 tried to form a complete 
image of her personaliiy. One ihmg had been patent 
to me, all these days and it was the greatness and 
richness of her personality and this impression was 
reinforced again by several things I could not, however, 
resist the impression that the thiec greatest influences 
in her life had been those of her father and Edmund 
Gosse and Mahatma Gandhi If her parents gave her 
rich endiwment, and opportunities for developing them^ 
ft was Edmund Cos«>e who gave a direction to her poetic 
gift. But more than any of these, it was Mahatma 
Gandhi who made her dedicate her immense vitality, 
and her many gifts to the seivicc of the nation and of 
humanity. Tl is tnie ''he could net follow his austere way 
of life completely, but it is equally l^ue that she was 
never found wanting when the call to suffering or 
sacrifice was given by that great man. All the same, she 


kd the full me, full in die strength oi her demetib 
afiections, full in the variety of her eenfacts^ lull ip i1m 
abundance of her efferings at the altar of her 
land. 

V 

The last time I saw her was at a social function 
given in her honour by Shri G. C. Chatterjee at Lahore. 
She had just come out- of jail after her imprisonment 
in connection with the 1942 movement and was in rather 
poor health. If I remember it aright, she was on her 
way to Karachi. She was also at Lahore in order to 
infuse courage into the hearts of the national workers 
after that movement. 1 do not know what she did in 
that connection, though I remember what a young man 
said to me after her visit. This young man was full of 
hope and felt that great things were to come. But a 
small incident connected with this function can never 
be forgotten by me. Before the party broke up, the 
members formed themselves into small groups and began 
to talk to each other. Somehow 1 was talking to a 
gentleman who, compared with me, was a mountain and 
a giant. Since she was not particularly strong, she 
continued to sit on the sofa, surrounded by some per* 
sons. But her eagle eyes could not be blind to this con* 
trast. She painted to us two talking to each other and 
laughed heaitily. Therefore Shri Chatterjee came up to 
me and said that Mrs. Naidu was very much amused by 
the physical disparity between us two. This, however, 
showed to me what an undc-slanding woman she was. 
Sympathy and a sense of humour were natural to her. 
She understood the tragedy as well as the comedy of this 
life. She was the mistress of laughter and tears. In 
spite of her greatness, she was human, very very human. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 


By Principal K, L. SHRIMALI, phJ). 


One of the important tasks which confront both the 
teaching profession and the administration today is to 
define the scope and nature of academic freedom. In 
the past when India was under British domination, 
teachers were subject to various controls and restric- 
tions. They incurred the displeasure of the authorities 
and suffered all kinds of penalties if they held views 
or expressed opinions or formed associations not 
favoured by the Government. There was no freedom 
in education. Teachers did not enjoy even the 
elementary rights of citiaenship. 

Having obtained our freedom and accepted 
democracy as our form of Government, it is imperative 
for us that we restore freedom in education, i.e., free- 
dom of teaching and learning on the part of instructors 
and students. This is vitally connected with demo- 
cracy, the right foundations of which can be laid only 
through freedom of mind and freedom of expression. 

We are living in a period of crisis. In such a 
period the intellectual and moral foundations of society 
are endangered because people’s kith in practises 
an habit axid custom) is loosened. Both the fuetion** 


aries, who want to defend the old order, and the 
radicals, who desire to effect far-reaohing social changes, 
are apt to resort to violence and force. We are 
witnessing both these tendencies in our society today. 
In order that people may not lose faith in the demo- 
cratic method which works throftgh reason and per- 
suasion as opposed to that of force and coercion, it is 
essential for the orderly progress of society that like 
other citizens teachers should be free to analyse the 
causes which lead to social conflict and to suggest 
remedies thereof. It is only in an atmosphere of free- 
dom that habits of intelligent action are developed^ 

‘Tlvery force that operates to limit the freedom 
of education is a premium put upon ultimate 
recourse to violence to effect needed change. Every 
force that tends to liberate educational processes 
is a premium placed upon intelligent and orderly 
methods of directing to a more just, equitable ana 
humane end the social changes that are going on 
any way.** • 

\^at are then the rights of teachers which must 
be defended by the teaching profession an d pf oteotod 
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by the community W the democratic nature of our 
educational inetitutiona is to be maintained ? In the 
first placci it must be i-ecognised that it is the privilege 
of the teacher to discuss controversial issues and to 
present his own point of view before pupils in the 
class room. This right is baaed on the nature of the 
democratic society and the needs of pupils. In demo- 
cracy, citisens find solutions of their common problems 
through discussion and deliberation. In our present-day 
society there are a number of unsolved problems in 
social, economic and political fields about which there 
is no consensus of opinion. It is the right as well the 
duty of the teaching profession to discuss with older 
students fully and freely vital social issues so that pupils 
may become aware of these problems and also learn to 
resolve them in a democratic manner. In teaching these 
social issues, therefore, teachers are really performing a 
duty which is an integral part of educational activity. 
And this right of our teachers has its moral basis in the 
very fundamentals of the democratic ideal.* * 

There are various social, religious, political and 
economic groups which seek to control and limit the 
freedom of teachers. These groups have their vested 
interests and, for the furtherance of their selfish ends, 
they exert pressure on teachers and create conditions 
which make it impossible for them to discharge their 
duties conscientiously. They would allow freedom to 
teachers in all other matters except those which touch 
the vital interests of their own groups. As soon as a 
teacher begins to question the set religious dogmas, 
social practices, economic ideas or political theories, be 
gets into difficulty and incurs the displeasure of the 
authorities. This 'freedom within 'limits*' is meaningless 
and is merely an evasion of the question. If ed ication 
aims to develop critical thinking among pupils, and to 
prepare them for adjustment to rapidly changing social 
conditions and to give them the uige to create a Setter 
social order, teachers must have full freedom to express 
their views. They must be protected by the community 
against all kinds of pressures and should be allowed 
to do their academic work in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom. This does not, however, mean that teachers 
have no limiting resbonsibilities. As members of the 
teaching profession in a democratic society they have 
their loyalties, duties and disciplines as they have their 
rights and privileges and freedoms. But both rights and 
duties, freedoms and disciplines are related to the nature 
and needs of the democratic society and can not be 
regarded as absolute. 

The next question, about which there is no clear 
thinking in our country is concerned with the teacher’s 
place as a i^tisen of the community. There is a view 
prevalent among certain circles that a teacher should 
be devoted only to a life of scholarship and should have 
nothing to do with civic problems and politics. The 
sanctity *of the teaching profession, they think, is polluted 
M soon as the teacher^ enters into the arena of polHsos. 
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This 'new does ixi}ustioe to the right of the teseti# 
a citisen. As a citken a teacher must have all the lights 
of citisenship, such as freedom of tpeeoh, press, and 
association and the right actively to support movements 
which they believe to be in democratic interest. A 
teacher must be free in his personal capacity, to ally 
himself with the political party of his choice and to 
advocate its principles publicly. He should be subjected 
to no more restrictions and controls than are imposed 
on other citizens of a democratic society. Teachers are, 
as a rule, or at least should be the best educated and 
the most intelligent of citizens. There is no reason why 
they should not assume leadership in public affairs And 
guide the thinking of the community in social, economic 
and political matters instead of being mere puppets in 
the hands of people who are probably less educated and 
less intelligent than themselves. 

This right of teachers to align themselves with 
political groups brings us to the question of their asso- 
ciation with the Communist Party which aims at esta- 
blishing some form of totalitarianism. Should a demo- 
cratic society allow its teachers to become members or 
to associate actively with the programme of a group 
whose political ideology and methods are at variance 
with its own ends and procedures ? This is a question 
which is being hotly debated in the Western demo- 
cracies and which we in India who are adopting a 
democratic constitution will have to answer very 
eoon. 

It is argued on one side that it is contrary to 
democratic education to impose any punitive measures 
on citizens who have a different political philosophy 
than our own. Membership of the Communist Party or 
a fascist organisation does not vpso facto prevent a 
teacher from being for instance a good teacher of sing- 
ing, music, dancing, architecture or mathematics. If we 
allow only those to teach who agree with the current 
politics of an administration, education will become 
static, and change and evolution, which are necessary 
for progress, will become impossible. 

^^Dcmocracy must hazard failure upon its willing- 
ness to test its strength by exnasing itself in the 
‘market place’ to any and all isms or contrary 
philosophies. It is far healthier that students believe 
in democracy after such a test than after being 
artificially quarantined from other ideologies.”* 

The argument of the other side runs as follows. 
The Communist Party eventually aims to overthrow 
the government by force and violence. Its members 
employ secret and conspiratorial methods as opposed 
to open discussion and constitutional means for achiev- 
ing their ends. Democracy tolerates difference of opinion 
and belief but it will be suicidal to tolerate ideas which 
threaten democracy itself. Referring to Communists, 
Prof. T. V. Smith of Syracuse University writes : 

‘Tolerance must reach its limit in dealing with 
intolerant faith if it is not to meet its Waterloo in 
dealing with violent action. Unless Jibefalism is 
oomimtted to a masochistic joy in Its o^^^etmse, 
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kjsmm m ta h nadt ip M p h wa t dtiiM (or 
oHeoi}. Wo My, havmer, ei9% to oimlr» tt 
toodiiiif thorn what we do not owe to them, that 
oobleeae obl%e ie the gloiy of democracy. Out of 
reepeot for our iuetitutiona and devotion to the 
power that tradition has, we tolerate intolerance 
out of dutv not to them but to ourselves. Now our 
tolerance for the Communists among us rests upon 
this foundation. It conditions sufferance of them 
upon its compatibility with our dignity. This means 
that the larger duty we owe to ourselves and our 
institutions stops when our sufferance of them 
becomes a genuine threat to our security. Owing no 
duty to them our duty to ourselves terminates with 
the termination of the expediency of our tolerating 
.them.”* 

There is some element of truth in both these points 
of view and yet they fail directly to answer the ques- 
tion whether a teacher who is a Communist should be 
di&missed or debarred from the teaching profession 
even though the Communist Party is recognised as 
legal. Is there anything inherently wrong or immoral 
which ‘goes against the general rules of conduct of the 
teaching profession in becoming a member of the 
party ? Is it impossible for a person to join the Com- 
munist Party and still retain in the realm of the mind 
the independence required for carrying on a disinterested 
search of truth ? Our judgment whether we should 
.admit Communists to the teaching profession or allow 
them to continue therein well depend on our answering 
these questions. 

It must be admitted that the Communist Party is 
a disciplined group and the individual member is 
required to subordinate his ideas to. the dictates of the 
party line and render corplete obedience to the cor- 
porate party authority. He must further submit himself 
to whatever course of conduct is thought best by his 
superiors in the party hierarchy* 

Teachers in a democratic society on the other hand 
are required to retain their independence of thought 
and judgment in the pursuit of truth so that they may 
develop the critical faculty in their pupils. They will 
place loyalty to truth above their allegiance to any 
political party. 

It will thus appear that a teacher cannot discharge 
his duties conscientiously if he becomes a member of 
the Communist Party. If the society disqualifies such 
f person from the profession it is not because he holds 
personal beliefs or associates with a group having a 
different political ideology but because his membership 
will interfere with his duties as a teacher in a democratic 
society. 

It is only on such moral grounds that this question 
can be settled. 

**To pronounce a member of this party as unfit 
to teach is not to find him guilty by the principle 
of assoifiation. Membership in the Communist Party 
is a definite act — an act that repudiates both the 
caqons of scholarship and the kind of conduct that 


is bade in tbe fnsk af a tiaekar la a dsdMMiacBr.^ 
In taW this starnTthe society is ofdTSftte 
teadier to maintain intelleotual integrity aod.tiboee 
moral standards, such as honesty and truthfulneae, 
which have been commonly accepted* as the moral 
values of this profession. If his loyalty to the profeasion 
is in conflict with the loyalty to his political party, he 
must sacrifice one of them and the society cannot allow 
him to exploit his educational position of public trust 
for the realization of political objectives. In this way 
the teachers* freedom is by no means restricted. The 
principle of academic freedom is not absolute but must 
function within a democratic frame of society. 

This test will apply to all political organisations, 
whether they belong to a rightist group, such as the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh or a leftist group, si'.ch 
as the Communist Party which demand of the teacher 
complete surrender of his individual judgment and 
which insist on the subordination of all other interests 
to those of the party. This position will make education 
servile to politics and is contrary to the principle of 
academic freedom. ^ 

At this point we must sound a note of warning. 
Removal or non-admission of teachers who are asso- 
ciated with the Communist Party is only a negative 
approach and will not solve the problem. The challenge 
of Communism must be met by more positive measures. 
Society must create those conditions in which the 
human personality will grow to full stature ; it must 
establish an order wherein there will be no suppression 
freedom of inquiry and expression and where 
individuals or groups will not be allowed to advance 
their narrow private interests by exploiting others. 
Without in any way minimising the dangers of subver- 
sive organisations to the newlv established democracy 
in India, it must be emphatically stated that the real 
danger to the democratic spirit comes from those vested , 
interests which arc seeking to suppress civil liberties in 
order to maintain undemocratic social and economic 
conditions. Democracy, therefore, must carry on a 
powerful offensive against all undemocratic forces and 
ttndencies in our society. It can save itself not by mere 
slogans and preypaganda but by positive action. 

Teachers must realise that the question of their 
academic freedom is thus involved with the bigger 
question of social and economic freedom. The groups or 
individuals who seek to deny the latter also attack the 
former. In order to safeguard their intellectual freedort^, 
therefore, they must carry on the fight on two frotits. 
On the one hand, they have to organise their profe^m 
so that their tenure of service and their legitimate rights 
may be protected. They must at the same Upie keep 
before the public mind the social, political and economic 
issues with which the question of academic freedom is 
inextricably involved. Then only will they be able to 
create an awareness of this fundamental problem of 
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PACmSM IN IMPASSE 

Br PBor. SUNK. KUMAB BOSE, mu. 


In this mad interlude between a past war and a prospec- 
tive one, it is reassurirjg to see that there are men who 
still pin their faith doggedly upon peace. Indeed, it 
requires a great courage of conviction to throw oneself 
unconditionally on the side of peace in the balance and 
still more to assert doing so, in the face of the mass- 
scale whipping-up of war-hysteria by interested persons 
and ^e almost military perfection of their propaganda 
niachineiy. Yet it is the truth to say that men want peace, 
men, that is to say, the common people, the intellectuals, 
the workers, the vast bulk of the population of the world, 
who want to get home, play with their children and be 
happy. It is good, therefore, that pacifists all over the 
world have bestirred themselves to hitch once more their 
wagon to the star of peace. But unfortunately the political 
supermen at the helm of the states are hardly amenable 
to such facile idealism. Priestly characterises them as 
**psychological misfits'* in whose minds . does war begin. 
Hence the curious paradox of war-tiredness existing side by 
side with war-mania in the society of today. That is 
why in the midst of hectic war preparations and heyday 
of armament, in the midst of the deafening jingle of auda- 
cious gold, the voice of peace reasserts itself, with what 
prospect no one knows. OrJy the other day, a Peace Con- 
ference wanted to meet the American doUar-imperialism 
with the legitimate challenge of human ethics. It was 
successful at least in making the granite civilisation suSer 
a temporary rterve-shake. In Paris, a Conference of intel- 
lectualfl decided unequivocally in favour of no war. In 
India a Pacifiat Conference is in the offing and is sche- 
duled to be held towards the end of this year. Peace 
is the general demand but special desideratum. 

The fur^amental principle of pacifism is the recogni- 
tion of unity of mankind. To deny this is to reduce human 
society to stagnant pools which become hot-beds for war- 
motives. To resuscitate these cabined and confined strips 
of society, makir.lg them flow into the great ocean of 
humanity as a whole, constitutes the first hurdle of history. 
The next point the pacifists insist on recognising is the 
dignity of human individual. Here Pacifism is a challenge 
to Fascism which is totalitarian; clamps down restrictions 
cn individuals and is a great menace to ordinary human 
values. Neither is Communism pacifistic in this sense, for 
although peace is its end, its means are washed in blood, 
OTi'd while it denounces certain types of war, it looks up 
to war after all to usher in the New Order, even as a mid- 
wife helps the ehild into the woild. 

PapiQsm pins its faith upon permanent peace. Its 
gronadi are. humanitarian, cosmopolitan and religioas. A 
testoritioaf of hvUtam Itlues is Its first George 


Lansbury, the famous Ehglish pacifist^ insists that socialiam 
should be considered as the invariable pre-requisite lor 
permanent peace, for the problem of peace is no less 
economic than political. Among the pacifists theinse|yes 
there are classes, at least two of them being broadly marked 
out. The absolute pacifists eschew war under any ciroum* 
stances. They are represented by Conscientious Objectors, 
the War-Resisters' International and others. But there is 
another section among the pacifists which does not elimi- 
nate war absolutely but believes that war can be elimi- 
nated through world-organisation, fellowship and rule of 
law. Pacifism has so far failed to arrest war. That is 
no reason, however, why pacifism should be doomed' to 
have become a dead letter for good. This at least is certain 
that past failure has not been able to damp pacifist enthu- 
siasm for future success. Pacifism was a prelude to the 
First World War, arid an Snterlude between the First and 
the Second World Wars. On the eve of the First World 
War, Bertrand Russel, a stubborn pacifist then, tasted the 
bitter grapes of the Government's wrath by opposing war- 
effort and challenging the doctrine of narrow nationalism 
which was their sanction and support. Russel’s approach 
was partly reminiscent of Gandhi ji’s and he even wer-t so far 
,a8 to visualise the picture of a passive-resisting England 
meeting the pride and prejudice of a victorious Germany 
with an unmelting morale. On the eve of tlie Second World 
War, Pacifism received a greater incentive ini view of the far 
greater catastrophe looming in the horizon and 
the far larger area of human society involved 
In its bloody theatre of dcstriiciion. The nineteen 
thirties witnessed great movements on the peace 
front which reached the peak between 1931 and 1936 
and it continued until the fatal blow of Hitler fell 
upon Europe and dashed all the efforts like a house of cards. 
There were societies for peace in England, France and 
America. In 1938 Peace Pledge Union in England had a 
membership of over one lakh. The Women’s Co-operativo 
Guild having a membership of about 83 thousand adopted a 
policy of peace. The pacifist programme was varied rang- 
ing from Ambulance Service and Relief to the needy to 
NofiS-co-operation and Conscientious Objection to military 
recruitment. The National Petition was launched in 1938 
by various organisations, pacifist and non-pacifist. Lans- 
bury took a leading part in the matter and met Hitler, 
Mussolini and Foreign Ministers of different countries to 
check the chariot of war brom going into action, The War 
Resisters* International made great headway Unking to- 
gether and affiliating various organisations all over £7arope 
and America* Pacifist Youth Movement was started among 
the itndienti to harness the ngtive and Inherent peace* 
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tp comtributp in thp form of tnxes to die arsenal for war. 
Peace-wpeks and postm^arades were organised and peaco- 
nefws papers oirc^ated. Letters were written; to men and 
women in different countries appealing to their moral values 
and trying to evoke human response. Ten thousand letters 
were writteiJ to people in Germany alone. The Church 
played a great part in this movement. The Society of 
Friends contributed greatly to the spread of pacifist ideas. 
The Christian Pacifist Society in London and the Fellow- 
ship of Reconcilation Movement were handmaidens to the 
Goddess of Peace. 

Ineffective as all theSe were in mellowing down the rude 
currants of history, the spirit of pacifism nevertheless 
strained at the leash against desperate efforts to buffet it. 
All it was able to create was a temporary sense of human 
values which, though but a string of sands against over- 
whelming tides of reaction, informed many international 
efforts, at least partly and up to a limited extent. Behind 
the League Covenant and the Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, the spirit of pacifism was present in 
a subdued form. The Kellogg Pact derived something of its 
spirit from the outlawry of war agitation started in 
America, and -if it unfortunately was reduced lo a Platonic 
kJ8.« producing nothing, it was due to the political wire- 
pulling of interested per'^ons and groups, not yet quelled or 
converted. The Disarmament Conference too had the 
inspiration of Pacihsm behind it at the inception^ but it 
was much spoilt by the reactionary forces, so that in the 
end it looked like some butchers attending a vegetarian 
conference. Individual reformation has been the slartii-g 
point of pacifism and individual resistance also its most 
favourite method. Gandhiji's method was the electrification 
of the masses into a dyrjamic action, passive in appearance 
imt active in. essence, and it was through this method that 
he switched India on. Yet with him, individual reform 
weighs no less. A distinction has been drawn by Christ- 
opher Caudwell between. Gandhi and the Quakers as re- 
presenting two different kinds of Pacifism, the latter 
being typical of what he calls ^bourgeois pacifism*. Gaud- 
well, from his* communist platform, launches a frontal 
attack on paqjfism which, according to him, is the summit 
of ultra-individualism. He says: 

*1 oppose Pacifism in this senise to the communist 
belief that the only way to secure peace is by a re- 
volutionary change in the social system, and that the 
ruling class resist revolution violently and must there- 
fore be overthrown by force.** 

On the other extreme is Aldous Huxley who says: 

*Tt is hardly conceivable that any desirable reform 
in this direction should be initiated by those who now 
hold political power. The movement of reform must 
therefore epme from private individuals. It is the busi- 
ness hi these private L^vidiials to persuade the majority 
o£ their fellows that the policy of pacifism is preferrable 
to ihgt of militarism/* 
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and also that it admatea a aort of sgdrRnal 
approabhixig political ^oblems with an aeadamfo onflbdlt 
and ignoring the very complex socitHeconomical impHen- 
tions o£ peace. This is probably one of the reasons lAy 
the pacifist case has so long not made much remarkaHo 
headway towards its objective. Fingers have been pointed 
at the plague-spots of the present civilisation, its morbid 
core of economic exploitation and power-lust. Imperialism 
and capitalism, these two handmaidens of exploitation, in 
their seemirg impatience to deliver mankind, put them 
under perpetual duress. This should be the starting point 
for Pacifism. Not the Ivory Tower of imagination, nor the 
academic isolation of halls of learning, nor even the clois- 
tral seclusion of sacred churches but the electric switch- 
board of socio ecoriomic sphere, where men Victimise men, 
where a morbid mania for exploitation runs amuck, sowing 
seeds that bring forth grapes of wrath, war and woe and 
blaze the trail of annihilation and debasemenit, — ^that is 
the platform for Pacifism to start its work on. In order 
to achieve its very difficult objective, pacifism must aim 
at economic equality, whose lamentable lack is sending the 
society to rack and ruin. Int short, a dose of socialism 
must be infused into pacifism to strengthen its weak knees 
and overstrung nerves. George Lansbury, the famous 
pacifist, pleaded for a socialist prescription for the Paci- 
fists to start with. He said: 

“Peace and imperialism cannot go hand in hand,— 
and when 1 say that, it is the same as saying that peace 
and capitalism can not go hand in hand.** 

Again; 

**But what I do argue is that Pacifists who are not 
socialists and have not thought out the implications of 
our economic system, are likely to find their most 
earnest efforts baffled and defeated.’* 

Pacifism must not be consciously or unconsciously 
either an ally or an abettor of capitalism. In order to 
succeed, it must root out the cause of war and plant 
apples of equality and therefore, of love. 

These are not halcyon-days in socio-economic sphere. 
Laissez faire, spiritual or material, is a lame legacy and 
must be let alone. Socialism, which means equality and 
equal opportunity, which means sharing the resources of 
the world equally and to each one’s advantage, is the 
new direction the mankind is running in, and selfish 
individualism, that benefits the few and beggars the many, 
is as dead as door-nail. You cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon,. Peace and Empire, together. Imperialism is there- 
fore the greatest enemy of peace and must be liquidated. 
Here also socialism comes ii:to the picture and sword- 
crosses with Imperialism. Any future Pacifist Conference, 
therefore, must take into consideration that their desired 
objective, peace does not grow orchid-like, in the hot- 
house; It must have its roots in, and nourishsnent' from^ 
the common soil. A socialist programme with the imme- 
diate object of giving Imperialism its death-blow, should 
be the only programme for a Pacifist Conference. 
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Sir John Boyd Ovr undertook the biggest job of his lifCi 
as first Director«General of the United Nations Food ar.d 
Agtlculture Organisation. He had recently been elected 
to Parliament as a member for the Scottish Universities, 
and he intended to see the F.A.O. launched and then 
resign and devote himself to his Parliamentary duties. 
Finding this impossible at the end of a year, he resigned 
his seat in the Commons iretead, and steered the organisa- 
tion through the months which saw the establishment of the 
World Food Council under Lord Bruce of Melbourne's 
chairmanship. 

His earlier career had pointed the way to this work. 
John Boyd Orr was born at Kilmaurs, Ayrshire, on Septem- 
ber 23rd 1880 and educated at Glasgow University, where 
he took a formidable array of degrees, becoming a Master 
of Arts, Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Science, winning 
the covered Bellahouston Gold Medal ard Barbour Re- 
search Scholarship. He has since confessed that all the 
time he was studying to become a doctor he was really 
hankering to be a farmer. ‘‘Farming was in my blood, 
and I nearly threw everything up to try it.” Later he 
managed to combire his interests. 

He served in the R.A.M.C. in the European war 
from 1914 to 1917, winning the D.S.O. and M.C. for 
conspicuous gallantry. In 1917 he was transferred to the 
Royal Navy but early in 1918 when the food shortage 
became acute, he was taken hack to the Army to do 
research on military dietetics. 

On his return from military service in 1919 he con- 
tinued with dietetic research, and built up the great 
national irstitution for the study of problems connected 
with animal nutrition, the Rowett Research Institute in 
Aberdeen, of which he became Director, In conjunction 
wi^h this, he ran an experimental farm. He took a leading 
part in enquiries into deficiency diseases in both farm 
animals and human beings, especially mineral deficiencies. 
With the help of Miss Scherbatoff he recorded all previous 
references irJ lile^tiire to the effect of minerals in pasture. 

He also served on various commissions organising and 
co-ordinating agricultural research, particularly those 
concerned with nutrition ai d livestock. He was a member 
of the Reorganisation Commission for Fat Stock in 1932 
and of the Cattle Committee set up under the Cattle Indus- 
try (Emergency Provisions) Act ard of the Reorganisation 
Committee for Milk in 1935-1936. 

$0 great an authority on animal nutrition soon found 
a field for his labour in the Empire. He was for many 
years a member of the Colorial Advisory Council of Agri- 
culture and Animal Health. In 1929 he was invited by 
t|il« Australian Government to go to Australia to report on 
liastpntl problems aim from there went also to New 
Zeabnif and Carada. He has taken a great part in the 
8oWtio|i of problems of Empire research so far as they are 
concerned with natrhkmy and carried out several large- 
scale inveetigatiena in the colonies for th^ Research Ccai- 
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becfufie Director of the Dnpetial Bureau of Animal Nutii* 
tion in Aberdeen, and edited its bulletin Nutrition 
Abstracts and Reviews, 

Gradually his attention turned more to problems Of 
human T.utrition. In 1926 he carried out a feeding expert- 
ment with several hundred school children, which showed 
that the addition of milk to a diet was followed by an 
increased rate of growth of about 20 per cent, and an 
obvious improvement in health arid physique; In 1936 he 
published the results of dietary surveys in a book ^foad. 
Health and Income which started the nation, lor it 
showed that one-tenth of the population was grossly under- 
nourished, while the star.dard required for normal health 
•was reached at an income level above that of 50 'per ’cent. 
The poorer section of the community could only attain 
normal standards if they had an increase of 12 to 25 per 
cent of eggs, fruit, meat and vegetables, and would have to 
double their consumption to reach the level of the com- 
fortable classes. 

In writings and speeches Sir John condemned the policy 
of restricting the production and cHstribution of food with 
the object of raisirg prices to a level beyond the capacity 
of, millions of the people. He proposed that a Government 
Food Department take over the food resources of the 
country, and that the Marketing Scheme of the Ministry 
of Agriculture be co*ordiuated with the Public Health 
Service so that everyone could be properly fed. This 
government food departmeit should guarantee a price to 
the farmer which would call forth the greatly increased 
amount of food needed to feed the whole population on a 
healthy stardard and should sell to the distributive trade 
at a price which would enable an adequate diet to be 
within the reach of the poorest family; the difference 
between what was needed to pay farmer or importer, and 
the price at which the food was sold, should be paid out of 
the national treasury. 

In 1935, when the League of Nations iriiiated its food 
campaign, he was appointed a member of the International 
Technical Commission, and he was a member of the British 
Governmer t’s Nutrition Committee set up in 1937 to report 
on the state of nutrition of the people and advised on 
measures needed to improve it. 

Sir John refused in 1937 the position of Chief Medical 
Officer in the Scottish Department of Health, fearirg it 
w'ould hamper his freedom of action in his campaign for 
a new food policy, which he continued to press with great 
vigour. 

During the second world war he broadcast, lecturedi, 
and published a book, with Mr. David Lubbock, on Feedr 
ing the People in War-Time, He listed a few essential 
foods necessary to the maintenande of health which should 
be subsidised to provide a heahhy diet at the lowest cost 
to the nation. He was appointed a member of the War 
Cabinet Scientific Committee on Food PdHcy set up in 1940, 
and became Chairman of the SmenU^ Atlidsory Com- 
mluee of the Department of Health to ^dapth * 
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deal ivitfa feed ^ a wrld scale, putting into practice the 
policy of production lor consumption and distribution 
according to needs. In ivritinga and speeches he continued 
to advocate this as the first essetlial step to\vard$ a new 
and better world and as the greatest single contribution to 
the solution of world agricultural, economic and social 
problems. He attended the Hot Springs Conference atd 
inspired it to such a degree that he was described as its 
personification, and its findings and lecommendatiors were 
an expression ni all he had been advocating for the pre- 
vious ten years. 

Sir John Boyd Orr was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Soiriety in 1932; his Knighthood came in 1935. He has 
bemi«iim the honorary degree oi LL.D. by St. Andrews 
Universities and in 1944 was elected by a 
pim of American scientists to I'eccive the U.S.A. 
Grocers’ Award for the most outstanding work in the field 
ol international nutrition. 

In 1942 as a war-time service, he took on in addition 
to the Directorship of the Rowett Institute the Chair of 
Agdcultuie at Aberdeen University and the Headship of 
the North of Scotland College of Agriculture. In January, 
1945 he resigned his Directorship of the Rowett Institute 
arid afked to be relieved of his other posts. In April, 
acceding to a request made by a group of professional 
people of all parties, he stood as a Parliamentary candidate 
in a by-election for *the Scottish Universities, and was 
elected by a big majority, and was returned again at the 
general election in the summer. 

In September he went out as a British delegate to 
tlw Quebec conference called to set up a U.N. food and 
agriculture organisation, and his outstanding record and 
persoCAlity caused him to he Ohosen as the organisation’s 
dsmetor-general. During his term of office, besides attend- 
ing the annual conferences of the F.A.O.. in Quebec, 
Copenhagen and Washirgton, he has travelled all over the 
world. He has attended regional conferences on urgent 
food problems in Rome, Geneva and Cairo, visited the 
courJtrfes of Eastern Europe to assess their needs when 
U.N.R.R.A. handed over its rehabilitation work to the 
F.A.O., and has toured Latin America for the purpose of 
impressing on •them iho urgency of the world’s food prob- 
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by air, and has worked indelatigably to obtain! co-op«irg|jO^ 
in all ports of the world in the serious problem of seotir*»i 
ing its future food supplies. His first Bc*beme, for a 
World Food Board with executive and trading powers. Was 
not accepted but the World Food Council set up last' 
September has met many of his requirements, inoludir g the 
famous “Operation Joseph”, the world reserve to be 
accumulated in good years and allocated where needed in 
times of famine. 

Sir John Boyd Orr on landitg at Southampton from 
America on May 5th last year, prior to handing over the 
Director-Generalship of the F.A.O. on June Ist, uttered 
a grave warning then on the world food situation, pointing 
out that the world population was increasing by 20 million 
yearly, that soil erosion was taking place all over the 
world, and that there were no new continents to discover. 
Unless the nations worked together to solve the food prob- 
lem, he said, we might expect chaos in the next fifty 
years. 

In the last two and a half years the F.A.O. under 
Sir John has set up the machirery by which the people 
of the world can co-operate to solve this problem, and he 
continues, in lectures and public speeches,, to urge them 
to do so, and to realise his dream of “Peace Through 
Plenty.” 

Sir John Boyd Orr is a tall, commanding figure, with 
white hair, a lean lace and shrewd eyes looking out from 
beneath immensely bushy eyebrows. He has a blunt, 
vigorous style of speech to which his Scottish accent adds 
emphasis. Farming is his recreation, arid he longs to 
return to his experimental farm in Stracathro, Angus but 
he has had little time for recreation in recent years. He 
is married, and has a son and two daughters. 

His published works, besides an early hook on the 
Scottish Church crisis of 1904, include Energy Expenditure 
of Infantry Recruits in Training (with Prof. Cathcart, 
F.R.S.), 1919; Essentials of Physiology for Veterinary 
Students (with Dr. Noel Paton, F.R5.), 1920; Minerals 
in Pastures and Their Relatiori to Animal Nutrition^ 1928; 
The National Food Supply^ 1934; Food, Health atid Income, 
1936; Fighting for What? 1943; Food and the People. 1944; 
and several papers on physiological subjects in scientific 
journals,— B/5. 


RISING MENACE OF SMOKING 

By ICSHITINDRA KUMAR NAG, ph.B. (Chicago) 


Pitamm. of attractive pictures of girl-smokers are now 
having plain sailing with prominence in the advert’ se- 
mentg our newspapers cany, in the posters the 
advertising igencies erect at important street-corners 
and in the slides thp show-houses exhibit. The 
cigarette habit has grown to the extent of chain- 
smoking in some people. This evil has increased 
witlK such an alarming rapidity that even children 
ate inoreasinifAy getting addicted to it while this very 
thing is looked upon as a ii^venUe crime in the 
yr«U urilim H hii eom. 


The crores that are literally burnt by smoking 
could be so well utilised in many a wise way in our 
poor land where starvation and malnutrition have 
become chronic and common. According to figures 
available from the Bureau of Economic Research, 
U. P., Kanpur alone consumes ^ lakhs of cigarettes 
and 104,000 lacs of bidis entailing a daily qxp^ise 
of Rs. 81,250.* 
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li would be ndiouldti# and even mfiem to that 
ww^iutve uothinil tniiid when tbe piotum eoucemed 
are uot of ludiaa giria. There is no denying the fact 
that we ar^ now-a-days having girls to whom the 
frivolities of the Western women, not their sense of 
self*help, discipline and other virtues, app^l as signs 
of modernism and social progress. It would, there* 
fore, betray meanness on our part not to feel coor 
cerned for the girls of the West at the abuse of their 
pictures in such advertisements. Much of the evil 
can be very well surmised to have got its start not 
so much of their own choice as under the hypnotic 
influence of men. We are afraid, due to our indifference 
and absence of a definite policy of social control, we 
may have soon to see in ads the pictures of girls 
in saris instead of in gowns as at present. 

Whatever may be said of this smoking for the 
European society as far as the woman is concerned, 
it will undoubtedly cause a great alarm even amongst 
the chain-smokers in India to support the cause of 
smoking in their homes and see the woman with a 
cigarette between her lips 1 Is a woman then going 
to copy slavishly masculine habits even harmful to 
man himself just to have equality of sex established ? 
Is she going that way to disregard delicacy and 
divinity befitting her as fair sex 1 In the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi, woman is entitled to a supreme 
place in her sphere of activity as man in his, for 
equal rights of freedom and liberty with man. 

This smoking of cigarettes is, a Western habit. Yet 
we will surely fool ourselves to think that Western 
people are all silent observers of its harmful effects. 
Even the smokers in the West no doubt admit their 
lapses and consider themselves the helpless victims 
of the cigarette. After a study of 1,000 inveterate 
smokers. Dr. Hcniy C. Link, PhD., Director of the 
Psychological Service Center, New York City, 
writes in his article, "So You are Going to Stop 
Smoking ?” published in Your Life of August 1938 : 

"From the recent studies of Dr. Raymond 
Pearl at Johns Hopkins, we know that tobacco- 
smokers do not live as long as non-smokers. Yet, 
despite the fact that millions of persons compre- 
hend the harmful effects of smoking, they confess 
their inability to conquer this purely mechanical 
habit.** 

In Dr. Link’s opinion, the mechanism' practised 
for years daily by a smoker who is not even aware 
of it, is this : 

"It begins with lifting the pack, extracting a 
cigarette^ . tamping on one end, placing it between 
the lips, striking a match, inhaling the first gulp 
of smoke, and so forth, until the stub reaches the 
ash tray. Every cigarette consumed involves the 
same chain of actions and reactions, which seem 
.i: to set themselves in motion and go on auto- 
matically to the end” 

^For those, desiring to stop smoking because of a 
beli^ that the habit, is harmful a happy commentary 
has be^^l^a Reeder’s Digest on an artiole, 

or Cooper’s leit Stand/' in iti 
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emoking-^^md like it.” The Writer of the article C«, 
B, Cooper said : 

"For more than 40 years I had sucked up, 
nicotine like a filling station sponge. Even at 
night I awakened many times and grabbed for a 
cigarette. And now I stood quivering with the ‘ 
knowledge of what 1 was in for." 

In his study of convention of having cigarettes 
to offer to guests he said, "The offering of cigarettes 
is merely a mechanical social gesture." No wonder 
that smokers generally do not feel their purse 
pinched in showing this generous courtesy. 

Presumably, when cigarettes were initially 
pushed in Indian markets, conventions strange to 
this land regarding offering cigarettes to people with 
no regard for their age, taste or morals also made 
their appearance. I’his courtesy was more or leas like 
a propaganda to bring about wholesale addiction to 
cigarette habit unknown in this country. It Was also 
difl&cult for people to detect if there could be any 
menace behind the courtesy shown to them as guests. 
With the growth of foreign interests in this country, 
some of our people began to see virtues in all alien 
habits and get converted to many foreign conducts 
in an apish manner for privilege and favour that 
goes with conversion. It was also in this way our 
people copied cigarette habit considering it as a 
special characteristic required for alien association 
or etiquette. 

After the author C. R. Cooper had sworn off 
smoking, the great change a single month brought 
about to the veteran smoker like him was this : 

"My smoker’s pulse which ofteq had pounded 
along at 120 dropped back to a pleasant 72. I 
could really taste and enjoy food for the first time 
in ten years. The smoker’s throat, cough and sinus 
inflamation were gone. Today if I do not sleep 
eight hours at a stretch, I complain about it. The 
only scar remaining is the wish that I had done 
all this. 25 years ago.” 

As to the questions raised on this subject 
Mahatma Gandhi said : 

"I have a horror of smoking as iTiave of wines. . 
Smoking 1 consider to be a vice. It deadens one’s 
conscience and is often worse than drink in that 
it acts imperceptibly. It is an expensive vice. It 
fouls the breadth, discolours the teeth and some- 
times even causes cancer. It is an unclean habit. * 

"A drunkard in Tolstoy’s story is hesitating to 
execute his design of murder so long as he has not 
smoked his cigar. But he puffs it and then gets up 
smiling and saying ’What a coward am; I,’ takes the 
dagger and does the deed. Tolstoy spoke from 
experience. He has written nothing without having 
had personal experience of it. And he is much more 
against smoking than against drink. But do not 
make the mistake that between drink and tobacco, 
drink is a lesser evil. No. If cigarette is Beehsebub, 
then drink is Satan."* 

It cannot be gainsaid that we have in . Indit 
enough of tobacco habit in various fbms tod W4 ihUilit 
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t>e careful not to add to the ills and wrongs 
htfcVa already in our society by further foreign 
in^orts. Besides^ the poor people of this land cannot 
afford to indulge in this expensive and injuriouB luxury 

of fhe rich West, - * , „ 

It would not be proper for our smokers either to 
go still their own way oven without minding the 
sinister implications of the skilful advertising cam- 
paign already in process to bring about the cigarette 
habit to their womcn-folk who are naturally averse 
to it. It is,, therefore, high time that oUr <mole smokers 
should wake up to this sort of propaganda which should 
ratKer create a repulsive feeling to incline them to 
give up smoking outright just to nip in the bud the 


vicious trend that has been creeping 
in our women-folk. " 

Above all, it is a serious problem the onlij^tenad 
women of the West are called upon to solve by Dtiajd^ 
a bold stand against the advertising propaganda 
depicting their pictures in a smoking style, derogatory 
to the dignity of the fair sex if they are to escape the 
charge that during their slay in India they have found 
no lesson to learn from the women of India but 
instead leave a heritage to lead them astray for the 
benefit of the few tobacCo interests having no limit 
to their avarice which will lower their self-respect 
and dignity. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

international Numerals’ and ‘Mahajani Book-keeping’ 


Tut; Constituent Assombly in adopting Hindi in 
Devanagari Hcript. as (lie official language of the Indian 
Union has acct'pted Iho ‘international form of the 
Indian numernis’ to be used for all official purposes. 

By "international numerals’ we mean the t/Cn digits 
‘1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0,’ as we use in Uiiglish. In the south 
some of the langiuiges have been using this very form 
ever since the Knghsh occupied the country. Tamil, 
Telugu and Mala.Vali books mark their pago.s by 
those international numerals. In the schools they have 
long di.sciird('d the Indian forms. In the north also the 
Department of Kducation advocated those numerals 
for a pretty long time, and arithmetic printed in the 
Indian language's, Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, etc., often 
show Uic numerals as u.sed in Knglish and many a 
nioderu pu]hl ean hardly wuite an Indian form. So the 
ground vias found piepared for adoption of the ‘inter- 
national numerals.’ 

It is no doubt a great advantage to have a com- 
mon form of writing throughoilt the country, and if 
We have now at Ica-st the numriials in common it may 
be taken as the beginning of a common script in the 
whole of India. 

But in our zeal for standardization of forms we 
need not lose sight* of the factors affecting our own 
welfare. India in the past had not only invented the 
decimal system with the ten simple numerals, but had 
also developed many another device of simple 
mathematical usages known in the country as Maha- 
iani method of book-keeping or the Subhankari system 
by which the country accountants continue to keep 
intricate accounts in the simplest of ways even without 
ruled and tolumned Bank account-books. The world 
adopted the ten numerals but not the latter. Now we 
are going to have the present international form of 
the numerals and shall have to discard the advantages 
of the Mahajani book-keeping. Up till now, by 
writing ^.lo ^ /|o in Bengali, or A JJ in Nagri, 
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we undcr.stand respectively ‘Re. 1-4-0’ and ‘Maund 
0-0-4 chhalaks.’ These simple devices ran no longer 
he followed with the adoption of the so-called ‘inter- 
national numerals’ as they are. Nor can the addition- 
suhlraction-multiplication-division be simply conducW 
in the country ledger-book, unruled as they are. 

One remedy can how'over be suggested. In adopting 
the international numerals if we would only make a 
slight cJmnge in the matter of the first numeral *1’ 
giving it a curved form rather, than the straight 
posture, we can perhaps solve the difficulty. The 
Nagri s (one) of the Bombay fount in place of the 
international straight ‘1’ will serve our purpose. With 
this slight change we can continue the Mahajani 
method of book-kp(’ping, showing the minutest frac- 
tions like knda~krauti, etc., even on plain unruled and 
uncolumned paper and conduct additions and subtrac- 
tions, etc. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that in 
adopting the international numerals, some of the 
countries of the European continent, such as Germany, 
Holland, etc., often put a cut across the numeral ‘7’ in 
order to distinguish it from the written 1. We in our 
country may also very well be allowed to adopt the 
first numeral to our needs. The slight change suggested 
should not disturb our international mentality and yet 
it will enable us to continue the simple time-old 
Mahajani Subhankari system in the simplest of ways. 

The ten numerals themselves were originally 
India's contribution to the world culture, although 
they were for long being wrongly called ‘Arabic 
numerals’ as distinguished fromi the ‘Roman.’ Some 
writers have however termed them rather as *Indo-' 
Arabic* (vide ‘‘On Classification of Books in our 
Libraries” in the Educational Revitw, Madras, ^August,- 
1901 ). 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modem Review, But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 

Editor, The Modem Review. 
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TOWARDS STRUGGLE : By Java Prakash 
Narayan. Edited by Yusuf Meherally. Padma Puhlir 
cations Ltd., Bombay. i946. Pp. 244. Price Rs. 6-8. 

This monograph is, as its sub-title states, a repre- 
sentative collection of manifestoes, speeches and 
writings by the noted young Socialist leader popularly 
known os *J. P.* The editor of the book, Shri Yusuf 
Meherally himself another Socialist leader contributes 
a Foreword and a pen-picturc of Jaya Prakash to the 
book. 

India is at present passing through a critical stage 
in her national history. Since the inception of the 
nationalist movement all progressive forces found 
their spearhead in the Indian National Congress which 
became the symbol of national struggle for eman- 
cipation from bondage. The birth of the C.S.P. in 
1934 under the leadership of Shri Jaya Prakash Narain 
was due to the fact that after the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1932 the Congress showed signs of drift- 
ing into the paths of constitutionalism and parlia- 
mentary politics and the younger section felt the need 
of keeping up a fighting programme and revolutionary 
outlook of the Congress from within. So when in 19^2 
the “Quit India'' movement started in the wake of the 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other political leaders 
the Socialists threw themselves wholeheartedly into 
the vortex of the movement. Eventually the gulf 
between the two wings of the Congress widened so 
much as to necessitate a secession of the C.S.P. from 
the parent organisation. It has now assumed the title 
of the Socialist Party of India. As the Confess is now 
in power this Party along with other Leftist elements 
in the country are to some extent playing the role of 
a Parliamentary opposition, though outside the legis- 
lature. There is a talk of its contesting the elections 
to be held under the new Constitution along with 
other leftist groups on a socialistic programme. For 
various reasons into which we need not go here, the 
record of the Congress administration both at the 
Centre and Provinces during the last two years has 
been anything but satisfactop^ and as people's expecta- 
tions from the Congress ministries were pitched very 
high naturally their disappointment and disillusion- 
ment has been correspondingly high. People are 
therefore turning from the Congress to other creeds 
and ‘isms* which are putting forward alluring pro- 
grammes. Socialism is the keynote and greatest com- 
mon measure of all these. Socialism is in the air today 
ia this country, socialist literature of all kinds is being 
read with avidity particularly by the younger section. 
In this ^situation it is only natural, as the editor 
observes in his Foreword, that the desire to understand 
the ideas and programme of work of Jaya Prakash 
Narayan shc^d be both general and widespread in 
the Qounti^^ Prakash’s personality is both 


dynamic and charming. He has by his idealism, and 
sacrifices, burning patriotism and devotion to the 
service of the people endeared himself to all including 
even his political opponents. In the present collection 
of his speeches we get clear evidence of his clear 
thinking, power of lucid exposition, his objectivity 
and breadth of outlook. He is not a mere abstract 
thinker and closet philosopher but one who brings to 
bear upon his writings the wealth of his experiences 
born of an intensely active life. His ideas are rooted 
in and enlivened by his contact with actual conditions 
in this country and abroad. So he is never dogmatic. 
In applying the principles of socialism to India he 
does not ignore the peculiar conditions of this country 
and does not draw his inspiration from Moscow. His 
picture of Swaraj for India is not drawn by a visionary 
dreaming dreams but is informed by a full sense of 
realities of the Indian situation. The collection also 
gives his views on some current questions of the day 
such as the communal problem, the problem of 
socialist unity, unemployment, etc. In view of the 
general swing of opinion in the country towards social- 
ism and consequent desire for acquaintance with the 
ideas and programme of the Party which believes in 
the solution of the manifold problems of India at the 
present day through socialism, it may be said that the 
editor Shri Yusuf Meherally has done a real service 
in presenting this well-selected collection to the 
public. 

Akshot Kumar Ghosal 

LEARNING AND WORLD PEACE (A Sym- 
rosium) : Edited by Lyrmn Bryson, Louis Fmkelstein 
and R. M. Mao Ivor. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London. Price 6 ’50 dollars. 

Sixty scholars in science, philosophy and religion 
review in this book, consisting of papers prepared for 
the eighth meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life held at the American 
Philosophical Society in 1947, the contribution learn- 
ing has made to the cause of peace, and chart the ways 
in which scholarship can lead to a better world. 
Practical aspects have also been discussed. “How can 
Scholarship Contribute to the Relief of International 
Tensions,*' “Measurement of Variations in International 
I’ensions," “Science and Brotherly Love,*' “The Idea 
of National and International Sanity,'* “'Hie Organising 
of Statistics in World Recovery,*’ “WAr and the 
Human Community,” “'The Concept of Citizenship,” 
“The Classics and International Understanding,” etc., 
are only a few of a galaxy of brilliant papers squeezed 
into a 675-page book. In “The Idea of National and 
International Sanity,” Prof. Delatour saj^, “At present 
it appears as though we have lost faith in . the creative 
role of ideM, Instead, the intell%enteia has beeo- 
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3ii0piljfied.in power, and par^ etrugid^ hem becoi^e 
the ueer of ideaa njtd not the oreaUor. . nea^ty eaiste 
only in the politico-economic realm ... A sharp 
distonction must be drawn between the notions of 
collective and communal. The latter notion of com- 
munal prescribes mutual participation in a regulated 
system of j^cial intercourse wliich is not uniformity 
or conformity. . It recognises the existence of an un- 
bounded area of agreement, ritually placed outside of 
a limited polemical area. Behind collectivism is a 
barbarous idolatry of power, Declarations of Rights 
are only a camouflage for the de-personisation and 
mechanisation of men. There is no liberty, where 
there is ngt the right of opposition. Men can fulfil 
their lives only by limiting politics and by recognis- 
ing* that the political field is not the whole of 
life . . . The problem of society is the transfer of 
the common values from the intimate centres of 
incubation to the even larger circles of Great 
Society.” Prof. Delatour believes that we can 
humanise the environment and still not iransfoitmt 
man, A real revolution calls for the revaluation of 
values and a changed attitude toward inwardness 
and piivaciy. The replacement of theology by anthro- 
pology has been disastrous. Man, once the son of 
God, is considered simply as an animal. Salvation 
is Ho longer in the Beyond, but in the Behind, a 
Heaven on earth has become a promise of the future. 
According to the Professor, the history of disbelief 
can be told in the rise of Marxism. ^‘The French 
Revolution was the beginning of the new’ order in 
the Occident and the New World, but the Russian 
Revolution with its dehumanising and depersonalis- 
ing ends, in a mythological sense, is a chaos ; techno- 
cracy or the rule of managers is the core of this new 
experiment . . . .It would be folly to attempt to 
trace the Socialist development back to Karl Marx.'* 

In and the Human Community,’* Prof. 

Brownell appi’ehcnds that modern Jii^-gCnScale orga- 
nisation in its total effect is an attack on the human 
being. Continued attack will result not only in the 
destruction of the community of human lite but of 
the massive predators that feed upon it. The human 
community in Western culture is declining— in 
function, in structure, in quantity, in quality, in 
context. The essential human community, the living 
village, is losing out. Excessive drainage from it of 
youth and wealth, lowered birth-rates, and the 
diversion of the benefits of modern technology to 
other fields have reduced its status and influence. 
"The urban attitude is aggressive. It is exploitative. 
The personal give and take and the mutuality of 
community living are replaced by an anonymous 
power . . . From the rural regions youth and wealth 
drain into ^thc cities . . . Nor do the benefits in 
civilisation * seem to justify these sacrifices of rural 
and community interests. The dominating urban 
civilisation of Europe and America can hardly be 
called a success . . . Reorientation is neccssaiy to 
the survival of Western freedom and cultuFe. This 
means reorientation in behalf of the true community, 
and the restoration of the folk to the land in a 
stable and balanced relationship.” It is a pity that 
our great books like Kautilya’s Arth^astra, and the 
Manmamhita, which embody experimented Indian 
principles *of politics, economics and sociology, are 
not available to the Western scholars. In these two 
books we get a good account of how a perfect balance 
had been struck between urban and rural life and 
culture for which the Western scholars arc in search 
today. 

In “The Classics and International Understand- 
ing”, George B. de Husarar has turned big eyes 


towards, the i.East.^ He . states, dutt. 

the present and the future of mankind cannot bo 
understood unless the role and significance the 
Eastern civilisation is comprehended . and untU* the 
present tendency of regarding the Western civilisation 
as the centre of tbe world is given up. Greek thought 
and Christianity are the foundations of Western 
culture, but “Behind Greece and Christianity 
Stands Asia.” Asia Minor, Egypt and India influenced 
Greek development. Similarities between the Eleatic 
doctrine and Upanishads on the nature of reality 
have been pointed out. Pythagoras was influenced 
by India in his religious, philosophical and mathe- 
matical views. Plato was affected by Pythagoreans. 
“Considerable evidence exists that from a historical 
standpoint India was the cradle of contemplative 
religion and philosophy.” The influence of Egyptian, 
Arab and Chinese cultures on the West has also 
been stressed. “The dream of a world unification 
on a purely Western basis will be impossible. The 
expansion of Western techniques, nationalism on a 
world- wide scale and deep-lying cultural forces 

excludes the possibility of the whole earth’s becoming 
a large colony of the West. The success of the peace 
effort will depend on adjustment between world 
cultures. An international organisation will be merely 
a shell unless it is based on understanding between 
members of contemporary cultures.” 

Toynbee believes that the Russian counter- 
discharge in the form of Cortimunism’ will probably 
be less significant in view of the long-run effects of 
India and China on Western life. 

Much of the Western misunderstanding of non- 
Western civilisations is due to the fact that attention 
is j)aid merely to political and economic problems 
instead of the more fundamental ideological and 
cultural issues. Such misunderstanding is also due to 
the fact that non-Western cultures are often viewed 
in terms of the. ideals and ideas of the West, A 
meeting place for the East and the West is an urgent 
necessity. 

The problems of the UNESCO find ample atten- 
tion. If this world organisation provides a real 
meeting place for the scholars of the world and 
facilitates action by understanding brought to bear 
both on the specific questions at issue in all world 
problems and on the quality and climate of inter- 
national understanding which is the condition of the 
possibility of all international action, it may become 
the important organ in the constitution of a new 
w''orld. 

D. Bubman 

ON HUMAN FREEDOM : By John Laird, D Lit., 
LLJ}., F.BA. Published by George Allen Unwin Ltd, 
London. 1047. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The book comprises the Forwood Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion, six in all, given in the 
University of Liverpool. Unfortunately the author did 
not live to see the proofs of this book. It is unbecom- 
ing perhaps to make adverse comments on^ a book 
recently published whose author has just died. We 
shall therefore refrain from making any such remaikfl. 
We would only mention that the book has not helped 
to make the concept of fre^om clearer in any senae^ 
metaphysical, ethical or religious. The philosopher will 
not find any new argument in it and the heavy style, 
inclined to be pedantic, will keep the layman away 
from it. The author believed in the efficacy of 
volitions and he thought determinism justifiable. He 
was a “Voluntaristic determinist ” I am sure many 
logicians will find the book interesting. 

8 . Q, 
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^ AN ARTIST’S MISCELLANY:, By Kutnara 
Qwru. PybUshed by R. Vmkmte$kmr a/nd Co,, Modrdi^. 
Price* Us, 5 , 

Kumara Gum, the “C.S/* whose various articles 
oa music, education and aesthetics are collected 
together in this book, is no stranger to the world of 
scholarship. His book lAje's Shadows had already been 
appreciated by a section of the reading public. Inters- 
persed in the essays in the volume under notice, there 
are accounts of Thyagaraja and Dikshitar whose 
melodies are so popular in South India. The general 
preponderance of music in these essays is welcome 
because there is a point of agreement between the 
author and a large number of his readers regarding 
the present deterioration in classical taste, and the 
discussion may prove a corrective. The occasional 
incursions into literary criticism are a diversion as well 
as an illumination, c,g., the discussion (])p. 131-5) on 
A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream. The same remark 
applies to his occasional critiques on modern education,' 

We can also mention with approval his comment 
on that aspect of immortality w'hich links the diffetent 
generations into one whole for which he marshalls the 
aid of Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. 

These are not isolated instances. His thoughts on 
religion, musings on beauty, observations on music, 
comments on ('duration — have all been integrated into 
a philosophy of life which is expressed in a literary 
style. That the reader has to read between the lines 
to find this out does not take away from the high 
praise to which it is entitled. 

P. R. Sen 

THE FACTORIES ACT, 1948 : By Prabhudas 
B. Patwan with a Foreword by Justice K. C. Sen. 
Indum Legal Publicatims, Ahmcdabad. Pp. 160. 
Price Rs. 10. 


wi laansmn. Thf table of tlw 

table ox aectiont and the eubieeb'ind^ xnaWaOy^ 
add to the usefulness of the work. But the ' price,' 
seems to be a little too high. ' 

J. M. Datta 


HINDI 

GRAM-SWARAJYA ; By Ramanarain Yad^endu. 
Nalanda Publications, Post Box No. 136$, Bombay 1. 
Pp. 96. Price Ra. S-IS. 

This is a very useful book for all those who are 
engaged in the arduous but indispensable task of 
reviving and re-integrating the ancient institution of 
Panchayat Raj in our villages, where the bulk of our 
countermen live and labour. For, within the comf)ass 
of thirteen short chapters the author has dealt with 
all the varied and vital aspects of the problem of rural 
economy, such as, health, education, arts, crafts, 
recreation, co-operative societies, election, “civic’* obli- 
gations. The treatment of the subject is highly 
practical, which is as it should be. The printing and 
get-up are up to the mark, but the price is rather 
high. 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 

(1) GAMDARI GORI, (2.) YOGESHWAR 
KRISHNA, GOKULESII, (3) Do. MATHURESH, 
(4) Do, IIASESH, (5) Do. GTTESIl (6) Do. ^ OGESH, 
(7) Do, DWARIKKSH : 

By Raj Ilans, llu Thakur Saheb of Lathi. Pp. 90, 
Price Rs2. Pp. 194, Price Rs3-S‘ Pp. 171, Price Rs $‘8: 
Pp. 213, Piice Rs. 3-S . Pp. 311, Pnee Rs. 4-8 : Pp. 179, 
Price Rs. $-6 , Pp. 305, Pnee Rs. 4-S. 1947. Illustrated. 
Cloth-bound, 


One of the important items in the Five-year 
Plan of our National Government is the amelioration 
of conditions of iudustrial labour. One of the steps 
is the reform of the Indian Factory legislation. 
Experience of the working of the 1934 Act had 
revealed a number of detects ; and it was amended 
in 1936, 1940, 1941, 1944, 1945, 1916 and 1947. The 
provisions for the safety, health and welfare of the 
Workers were found to be inadequate and unsat, is- 
fac^tory, and a radical overhaul had become almost 
ii neces.sily. Hence the new Ad. t^ome of the 
important changes brought by the new Act are : 
(1) The old Act applied to factories employing 20 
OT more, the new Act ajiplios to factories employing 
10 or more. It does away W’ith tlie distinction between 
seasonal and perennial factories. (2) It makes provi- 
sions for healtli, safety and welfare of workers, such as 
washing facilities, first-aid appliances, canteens, rest 

shelters, creches, etc., and compulsorily provides for a 
miniiiiiim of 500 cu.ft. for each worker. (3) Hours 
of w'ork have been reduced for children or 

adolescents from 5 to 4^ days and, in the case of 
women only between 6-0 a.rn. and 7-0 p.m. (4) Pro- 
vision has been made for leave with wages one day 
for every 20 days of work. (5) The minimum age 

has been raised from 12 to 14. There are other 

changes, too many to be mentioned here. 

The new Act affects the lives of twice as many 
persons as the old Act did. But its provisions are to 
be interpreted and applied by laymen. For such 
persons ,the volume under review is an ideal one. 
The history of the factory legislation and the scope 
of the Act has been fairly and lucidly summarised 
and explained. Each Section has been annotated and 
e.xj>lamed both from the point of view* of a lawyer 


The author Raj Hans, the Thakur Saheb of Lathi, 
is a worthy successor of Kalapi, the well-known prince 
and poet of Gujarat. Kalapi was more of a poet and a 
dreamer than a piiiicu^. No. (1) draws an meal picture 
of happy village life, where young boys and maidens 
take delight in dancing and singing together and in 
consequence falling in love. Tlie love-story set out here 
is romantic and ultimately merges into the loves of 
liadha and Kiishna. The remaining six volumes, con- 
sisting of nearly 1400 pages, have depicted the life of 
Krishna, as viewed Irom different view-j)Oinls, as a Yogi, 
as the Lord of Dwarka, as the Dictator of Mathura, 
and so on. The narrative is throughout written in 
Dolan Shayli, blank verse, apadya gadya or whatever 
name one likes to give. A deep knowledge of the Gita, 
the Samhitas, Puranas, and Vedanta is the foundation 
on which the princely author has built his noble 
structure, and no phase or stage or 'incident* in the Life 
of Krishna has been ignored or neglected. Principles 
and Sutras, religious and mythological, have been so 
skilfully woven into the work as not only to enlighten 
the reader about them, but to create in him a note of 
admiration for the close study of an abstruse subject, 
mites resumed from the legitimate sphere of an 
administrator and a reigning piince. This series 
presenting the Life of Krishna, not as a Divinity, but 
a Superman has, we are afraid, only one drawback ; it 
is above the head of the ordinarily educated reader. 
The scholar and the erudite reader only can follow and 
appreciate it. It will be a work for the select few. 
Nevertheless its value as a high class literary produc- 
tion would not suffer. It would for ever remain as a 
remarkable production in the language and literature 
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Crisis Govemment in the Indian 
Constitution 

Principal Sri Ram Sharma writes in The 
Indian Review : 

Very few constitutions make provisions against their 
own unworkability. The Government of India Act, 1935. 
contemplated Indian refusal to work it and thus gave 
birth to Section 93, enabling the autocratic* Governors to 
carrj; on the Government on their own when Government 
•under otehr provisions of the Act seemed imporsihle. The 
Draft Constitution in its Section 138 simply paraphrased 
Section 93 limiting however the unfettered discretion of 
the Govtfinor Jo carry on adnvinistration to two weeks 
but leaving it to the President however, to make arrange- 
ments for a larger periotl. The clauses as passed recently 
limit the right to proclaim an emergeifcy to the President 
■and allow him lo carry on Government under the procla- 
mation for two months. 

The debate that accompanied the passage of the Act 
indicated woeful ignorance of the place of emergency 
Government in a constitution as also of the way in 
which a constitution is worked. As the provision stands, 
the President h authorized lo proclaim an emergency. 
When it was objected lo that this would create personal 
dictatorship it was eonrideied enough to assert that ‘we 
in'end" that the Presideivt should proclaim the emergency 
on the advice of his ministers. What was considered to 
be a parellel provision in an English Apt was cited as 
an authorily that this would be so. 

It was converiioiitly forgoticn however that 
English Constitutional (conventions ami Ejnglifeh 
Common Law make it obligatory in England 
that, to be legal’ and enforct'ablc, all orders of 
tlie formal sovereign be signed by a minister. 

We have not inherited the English common law nor 
English constitutional conventions. Nor is the President 
in the Indian Constitution the sort of ‘formal” head of 
the Government that he is in England. He is an active 
member of the Government using his pcrsoi hi discretion 
against the political judgment of his ministers, sending 
messages to the* legislature obviously over their head and 
suggesting ai^endments to bills passed by the legislature 
ui.der the direction of the Cabinet. Nothing would have 
^ been lost if the President had been directed to act with 
the approval of the cabinet when he proclaimed an emer- 
gency. What members of the Constituent Assembly say 
to-day is not law. It has been said in connection with 
another constitution that the greater part of the (consti- 
tutional) development has been away from the avowed 
intentions of the founders. 

The British example cited differs in another way froAii 
its Indian eppy. The emergency powers granted to the 
British Cabinet by the Emergency Powers Act of 1920 can 
only be irlvoked under the circumstances which the Act 
has carefully defined — threat to the supply and distribu- 
tion of essentials of life. Fiiriher the powers thus granted 
do not extend to making strikes illeigal or picketing an 
offence. The Erglish proclamation, though made by the 
Cabinet, makes it necessary that it be communicated 
fertfa^th to J^liament if it hi aitting; if it stands 


adjourned Parliament is to be summoned to meet within 
five days of the issue of the proclamation and Is to conti- 
nue sitting throughout the emergency. The maximum 
punishment for offences created under the regulations 
made for meeting the emergency is imprisonment for three 
months and fine of one hundred pounds. 

The French state of siege was also referred to during 
the debate. But a state of seige in Frarke can only be 
declared by the French legislature by passing a law. If 
the legi.slature is not in session, it meets automatically 
within two days of the proclamation by the President who 
can only do so on the advice of the Couricil of 
Ministers. 

The powers of the American President as Commander- 
in'-Chief were also trotted forth. The President of the 
Indian Republic would also be the Comnjander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces. It follows that if Abierican inter- 
pretation of th? constitution were to hold good in India, 
the Indian President would not need the emergency powers 
at all for taking the measures tlwt the American Presi- 
dents look without those provisions. 

What has boon rather inconveniently for- 
gotten by the Drafting Committee is the very 
essential faH that in England, France and the 
United States, the legislature is sought to be 
actively associated with the executive during 
the emergency whereas the Indian Constitution 
does not do so. 

It visualizes personal dictatorship of the President or, 
on his behalf of the Governor by associating an emer- 
gei.cy with the impossibility of carrying on the govern- 
ment under the provihions of the constitution: Of course, 
it is Section 93 writ large! 

The Pres-ideni possesses ccilain other powers, which, 
coupled wiih emergency powers, can be used by an un- 
scrupulous person for establishing a personal dictatorship. 
He summons the legislature; he need not do bo during 
the emergency. The Ministers hold office during his 
pleasure, he caji dismiss them and appoint a Pkime Minis- 
ter dependent on him alone and having no majority in 
the legislature. The Hitlerian coup-de-etat is made 
easily possible. 

It was also said that the President can be impeached 
for the violation of the constitution. But the emergency 
powers conferred on him and exercised by him in his 
di^scretiorit will not constitute a violation of the constitu- 
tion. His power to summon and dissolve the legislature 
is not dependent on the ministers nor is his ‘pleasure’ to 
continue them in power or to deprive them of it. The 
power to impeach a PresiderJt cannot be exercised during 
the emergency. By the time the emergency is over, a 
coupc^e-etat may have made mincement of the constitu- 
tion. Dictators when once they assume power seldom leave 
chances of being impeached intact in the constitution. 

These are not imaginary dangers. The Weimar consti- 
tution and its end are there as significant warnings. What 
was made possible there without some of the looBenesg 
which surrourxJs our emergency provisions can Certainly 
happen here. It may be said that our Presidents will not 
play that game. Hindenburg was elected in Gerifiany to 
defend the constitution and riot to overthrow it. Prince 
Lbuis Napoleofi was not made Ptesident in order to 
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esUibliBh' 'aii empire. Democratic tradition is not even 
knee^de^ in In^ at present. Democracy is an infant in 
artus^ imely two years old. It is necessary therefore that 
all the precautions that are necessary in our peculiar 
circumstances* should be taken to avoid that emergency 
government does not have the way to personal dictatorship. 
Deficiencies in ^Constitutional Conscience* here have at 
best to bo provided by constitutional enactments. The 
present provisions scarcely make an attempt to do so. 
By implications they seem to distrust the legislature more 
than they do the formal heads of the Government. It is 
time that the drafting committee made up its mind about 
the sort of constitution it is advocating. It cannot have 
the ^best of everything* for the simple reason that constitu- 
tions mix ill together and when they do they may produce 
an explosion. 


Devaluation Devalued 

The New Review observes : 

The Central Parliament approved of devaluation with 
the handsome majority the Congress party retains. The 
opposition was weak and confused. What was question' 
able in the measure was not the link between rupee and 
shilling or the official trade-policy; it was the rate of 
devaluation. 

What is clearest about devaluation is that it is a 
simple way of making the past pay for the present short- 
age artd a temporary palliative. People who in the past 
restricted their consumption forcibly or willingly and 
saved up wealth at the rate of 0.268,601 grammes of fine 
gold per rupee were told that in future their rupee 
would fetch only 0.18621 grammes of the metal, if ever 
they could get any. Not that the fate of all was uniform. 
Those who had embodied their savings in land, factories 
or commodities were not deprived of anything. Their 
will to save W68 badly shaken, and the temptation to 
spend as they earn will be hard to resist; savings are 
discouraged by devaluation. 


as 100 Indian rup^m did, which impUea (if pricea do not 
go dowO) an inemse of 44 per cent of exports <not in 
voliinzio hut in) value). 

Is our productivity in raw matoriala, minerals, hides, 
jute and cotton manufactures sufficiently elastic to supply 
an extra 44 per cent that would be neoet.sary to keep 
the old balance or to supply more than 44 per cent as 
would be needed to make devaluation profitable? Xian 
we at least work on both our imports and our exports to 
maintain the balance? 

Delay in passing the measure might have brought 
suspense and unrest in business; but was the hurry in 
fixing the rate of devaluation much less damaging? Was 
it really iimpossible or undignified to wait and ascertain 
the policy of other countries, particularly of Pakistan 
which preferred a strong currency to face its commitments 
in machinery and armaments and logical satisfaction of 
selling the hoarded wealth at a bigger nominal price. 
But the citizens who had relied on postal savings, bank 
deposits, government bonds and the like had their pookets 
badly picked by devaluation. Financial authorities and 
businessmen will be on their trial during the coming months. 

In any case, devaluation can only be a temporary 
help. Recently, Dr. H. Schacht, the great financier of pre- 
war Germany, denounced the devaluation ini post-war 
Germany as a short-sighted device, and he righlly stressed 
the fundamental principle that ‘the function of currency 
is to facilitate the exchange of goods and the flow of 
capital on the most stable basis and not to influence the 
value of prices, wages and debts by artificial manipulations.* 


THE 
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Devaluation was expected to lower the real prices of 
our goods to foreign buyers and stimulate exports. Britain 
may succeed if the dollar area is accommodatinjg in regard 
to tariffs, licenses, etc. But the case of Bharat is not on 
all fours with Britedn’s; Bharat has not reached the same 
degree of industrialisation, nor has she a proportionate sur- 
plus for exports, or like facilities for transport and bank- 
ing, or international commerce traditllons. She is still 
mainly a supplier of raw and half-processed, materials, and 
the demand for her few exports is relatively inelastic. 
In jute and cotton manufactures she largely depends on 
Pakistani supplies. Moreover, she has entered into bila- 
teral trade agreements with many countries, mostly in the 
sterling area and has therefore a more or less assured 
market. If she depends on others for her exports, others 
depend on her for their imports and the fear of losing 
Indian markets for thek manufactures would have led 
foreigners to buy Bharati supplies. In other words, the 
foreign markets for our exports are not likely to be much 
increased by devaluation, or eT.\couraged by the practices 
of some exporters. 

The Crucial Point 

The crucial point lies in the relative bearing of deva- 
luation on imports and exports. A strong currency would 
have helped the import of machinery necessary to inicrea- 
seil production and productivity by lowering the cost in 
rupees » whilst it is doubtful that our debased money 
•will entice foreign buyers to frequent our markets. More 
particiilarly, it is doubtful if export developments will 
balance the lowering of our money; it will take 144 
Bharati rupeea of exports to bring in us much wealth 
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Anlftteet Curseljee 

• THe First Indian Fellolw of tbc Royal Society 
R. A, Wadia writes in Science and Culture : 

When the late Srinivasa Ramanujan, the weU- 
kltown Mathematician and a genius in that branch of 
science, was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, he 
was considered to be its First Indian Fellow. This 
belief continued to be held till Prof. A. V. Hill, the 
Secretary of the Society in his Address to the Press 
Representatives at Delhi in 1944 stated that the First 
Indian who had the honour to he the Society's Fellow 
was Mr. Ardaseer Cursetjee and this has led me to 
write this short sketch of his life. 

From information gathered from the Secretary of 
the Royal Society it appears that Ardaseer was elected 
a Fellow on 27th March, 1841. He was proposed by 
James Walker, seconded by W. Cubett and* recommended 
by John Macmeille, Ja/mes Horne, Josua Field, W. H. 
"Sykes, Sir John Barrow, Admiral F. Beaufort and Sir 
Edward Sabine. , 

The following Copy of Certificate received from 
the Secretary of the Royal Society is of interest: — 

** Ardaseer Cursetjee Esquire Ship-Builder of 
Bombay lately in England having undertaken the 
journey of this country at his own expense in order 
to perfect himself in the knowledge of the Steam 
Engine as applicable to Navigation and to acquaint 
himself with the arts and the manufacturies of Europe 
with the view of improving his own country and his 
countrymen, a Gentleman well versed in the theory 
and practice of Naval Architecture and devoted to 
scientific pursuits having introducc<l Lighting by Gas 
into Bombay where he perfected a small Gas establish- 
ment aided exclusiv^ely by Native workrnen; having 
also at his own charge built a vessel of sixty tons to 
which he adapted a Steam Engine sent out from this 
Country, and manufactured and fitted every other 
part of the Machinery and navigated the vessel entirely 
with native workmen and Engine men, chiefly instructed 
snd trained by himself; and having otherwise promoted 
Science and the useful art in his own country to which 
he has just returned, having while in England obtained 
the appointment of principal Inspector of Steam 
Machinery to the East India Company, being desirous 
of becoming a Fellow of the Royal Society. — 

We whose names are hereto subscribed of our per- 
sonal knowledge consider him as deserving of that 
honour, as likely to become a valuable and useful 
member — ^And we beg to recommend him from his 
peculiar situation, and the proofs he has given of his 
^ desire to extend natural knowledge in India, 
k Dated this twenty seventh day of March 1841.** 

’ Ardaseer* belonged to the wellknown family of 
.Lowjee Wadia who arrived in Bombay from Surat in 
» the beginning of 1736 as a Ship-Builder and founded 
the Docks, and whose descendants continued to hold 
the post of Master Builder till 1885 when the post waa 
abolished. 

ArdaseeT* Cursetjee was bom on 6th October, 
1808. His father Cursetjee Rustomjee (1788- 
1863) was Master Builder in the Dockyard from 
1844 to 1858, 

As regards his education nothing definitely is known 
but it is apparent, that he must have received the best 
available at the time before he entered the Dockyard 
as an apprentice in 18M, when he was only 14. 

We learn from his own writing that about the year 
1830 he began to study the theory and practice of Steam 
JBi^ne and to devote much of* his time to the study 


of Marine Engineering. With the permission of Govern^ 
ment he was placed under Capt. Me. Gillvary, the 
Chief Engineer of the Bombay Mint, where he woriced 
for some time and acquired profl.ciency in that branch 
of Engineering. To quote his own words, enthii- 

siastio love of Science now led me to construct 
unassisted, a Ismail steam engine of about one horse 
power. I likewise endeavoured to explain to my country- 
men the nature and properties of steam and to effect 
this I had constructed at a great expense in Ehgland, 
a Marine Steam Engine which, being sent out to 
Bombay, I succeeded with the assistance of a native 
blacksmith in fixing in a boat of my own building.*' 

This was the steamer Indies which was launched 
on Ifith August, 1833, it being the first private steamer 
built on the Island, there being only one other 
steamer, the Hugh Linsay also built at Bombay for 
the East India Company by Nowrojee Jamsetjee, the 
Master Builder. The Indus was subsequently pur- 
chased by the Bombay Government. 

Ardaseer brought up the same na^tive blacksmith 
to manage this steamer and drive and keep in order 
the engine without any assistance from Europeans 
and to quote his owrJ words, “This faithful native has 
worked the boat upwards of five years without a single 
accident or injury to the engine.** 

The great interest Ardaseer took in the engineering 
line led him to introduce Gas Lighting in Bombay. 
On 10th March, 1834 he lighted his oungalow and 
gardens at Mazagaon with gas when the Governor of 
Bombay, the Earl of Clare, visited the scene. 

Ardaseer was also the first to introduce 
Steam Pumps on the Island. 

It is to be remembered that at that time in con- 
structing the necessary machinery and articles, there 
was no foundry or means of getting such works pro- 
perly executed and yet the apparatus was found to be 
as complete as if the same was constructed in Esgland. 
This led him to maintain a small foundry at hia 
premises at Mazagaon in order to make him proficient 
in the foundry business. He made great many wrought 
iron tanks for ships, among which several were holding 
upwards of five thousand gallons of water. 

With the starting of the Elphinstone Institution 
in Bombay, professors in different branches of learning 
were brought out from* England and one of them, Mr. 
Arlebar, Professor of Mathematics, became acquainted 
with Ardaseer. Witnessing his knowledge in practical 
mechanics, Mr. Arlebar applied to the Bombay 
Government to allow Ardaseer to assist him in instruct- 
ing the students specially in mechanical and chemical 
sciences to which Government readily consented. 
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' By tl>is time eteam navigation had considerably 
increased and difficulty in carrying out repairs to 
steamers was escpen^cecL It was noticed that tew 
of the Eurojgean engineers could withstand the Indian 
climate and a few others* proved troublesome. 

He determined to proceed to EIngland to 
study Steam Power as an aid to the luxuries of 
civilized life. 

In 1838, with the sanction of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, Ardaseer made arrangement to proceed to 
England but sudden illness prevented him from pro- 
ceeding there. Next year, however, Ardaseer was able 
to carry out his wish with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

On September 12, 1839, he left his home late in 
the evening for S. S. Bernice and went on board with 
Capt. Cogan of the Indian Navy and the steamer left 
the shore early next morning. He had decided to go 
by the overland route and Suez was reached on 7th 
October. . 

The overland journey is described very graphically 
by Ardaseer in his Overland Journey from Bombay to 
EngWnd and A Year's Residence in Great Britain, 
published in England in 1841, and many interesting 
details arc given therein. 

It is important to note the religious prejudices 
which then existed even amongst Pai’sees, the chief of 
which was to take food cooked by Parsees only and 
not to dine with non-Parseea on the same table. Hence 
tiavcl to England meant expenses not only for his own 
hut also for the servants of his caste. Apart however 
from expense, it gave rise to other difficulties at 
times, mainly to find one’s own apartments cooking 
by servants.* 

The author reached Gravesend on 2nd December 
and Blackwall the next day and on landing the first 
person to whom he paid a visit was that great friend 
pf India, Sir Charles Forbes Bart at his residence at 
No. 9 Fitzroy Square, London. 

He went to India House on the 6th. and was introduced 
to the Chairman of the East India Company, Sir 
Kiclmrd Jenkins and the Secretary, James Cosmo.'j 
Mclvill. 

On the next day. he went and saw Sir William 
Syraonds, the distinguished Surveyor of Her Majesty’s 
Navy for whom he had brought letters of introduction 
for advice as to the future course of studies. 

With the approval ol the Court of Directors, 
Ardaseer placed himself under the care of Messrs. Sea- 
wards, whose works being close to the Thames, afforded 
him additional advantage of seeing the improvements 
in progress in the river and its banks. 

The Court of Directors granted a special allowance 
of Rs. 300 per month over and above his salary at 
Bombay during the period of his stay in England. 

Thereafter he worked energetically, devoting all 
his energy to acquire qualifications as a Marine 


Ebgineer and allied tinea in ditferent faetonee, 
visited different dockyards and obtained high coxn- 
pliments from all under whom he worked. 

During his stay in England, he made a number of 
calls on several retired Englishmen— men like Moimt- 
stuart Elphinstone, Lord Glare, Rear Admiral * Sir 
Charles Malcolm, General Briggs, Francis Warden and 
others. He had idso the privilege of Being introduced 
to Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke 
of Wellington and the Duke of Argj’ll, the Marquis of 
Northampton (the President of the Royal Society), 
James Walker (President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers), Sir Robert Peel, Sir John Hobhouse and 
others. 

Besides pursuing his studios in his particular 
subject, he got himself in touch with important 
institutions in engineering line. Ardaseer was invited 
to a Soiree of the Royal Society by its President, the 
Marquis of Nortliampton at the latter’s residence on 
11th April 1840 at which he was introduced to ‘ his. 
Lordship, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Argyll, the 
Duke of Buoclouch and several other members of the 
Royal Society. 

On 6tli May, 1840, Ai'daseer was« elected a 
Member of the Society of Arts and Science and 
in September of tlie same year he was appointed 
a Member of the Mechanical Section of the 
British Association. 

During liis slay in England ho never look his 
meals cooked by non-Parsees and on this account on 
more than one occasion ho refused invitations lo dinner 
from his European friends. When Mr. Walter, the 
Pioprietor of the London Tunes invited him with his 
friend Mr. John Seaward to pass a few days at lus 
house, he a(*ccpt(*d the same but. sent his ser\aut to 
prei)aro his meals. 

On visiting the Royal Mint, the author was “much 
disappoinled as it was inferior to the Mint at 
Bo'nibay.” 

He w'as fortunate enough lo be present on the 
oecasion of the marriage of Queen Victoria on the 
lOlh February. 1840 and saw illuminations of public 
buildings in London which he describes as a truly 
splendid scene, “the most brilliant lights being jets 
of gas within coloured glass shades.” 

He was presented to the Queen at, a Levee on 
1st July 1840. He writes : “About 10 a m. I called 
upon my excellent friend Sir Charles Forbes, who was 
kindly solicitous about my costume and that of mv 
servants and about 1 p.m. Sir Charles placed his 
carriage at my disposal. We reached St. James’ Palace 
and having waited for a short time I was conducted 
to the Presence Chamber by Sir John Hobhouse, and 
was formally introduced to Her Majesty, who was^ 
seated. Prince Albert standing on her left hand and* 
the Earl of Uxbridge (Lord Chamberlain) on her 
right.” 
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Sis Views oil sOOde matters aro'af interest. He 
. ^'on^dered the drivers of cabs and other public 
vehicles imposing and insolvent set of (men” who 
took every advantage, especially of foreigners, and 
‘ anotlier nuisance of London is the dirty state of the 
roads compared with those of Bombay,” 

Of shopkeepers and tradesmen he states : “1 
cannot help remarking that they have generally an 
unfair j>ractice of speaking against each other in the 
same line of business which ia the cause of great 
cmbarnisament to foreigners as they cannot -have 
confidence in dofding with them” On 1st June 1840, 
lie received, a summons to attend a Corumiitco of the 
House of Oommons to give evidence upon the opium 
ciuostion and gave it against the Opium Policy of the 
Last India Company and he records with satisfaction 
tiial the same had approval of that tried friend ol 
India, Sir (Charles Forbes. 

After completing his course of sludu's just when 
•lio was thinkiiy; of returning to Bombay,, an ad\er- 
tirtcmcnt a])peared in the Lourdon Times in its issue 
t)l lOili July 1840, in which the (^ourt of Directors 
invited ^applications for the post of Chief Engineer 
and Ins))ector of Machinery Mt the Steain Factory at 
Bombay. Thereuj)on Ardaseer applied for the post 
After’ taking into consideration a number of applications 
if'ceivc'd l»y tlieni. the Court, s(‘lected Ardaseer for the 
post— -a 110 mean achievement for an Indian to success- 
fully eonipeb' for a po.st with Europeans in their own 
lioiuelnud when no tiicilities were available to Indians 
trj fU'quire i)roficiency in science. 

Arda^'ci relumed lo Rouihay hy the But kinghanuhire 
in the heginiung of 1841 and assumed charge of his post 
nil 1st April, 1841. 

It is of intoresl to nolo tlml bis appointment 
as Chief Engineer and Inspector of Machinery 
in the Bombay Dockyard led the Bombay Time^ 


to raise its protest and the Bofnibchy Ga$eU^ to 
applaud the action of the Court of Directors. 

The former wrote: doubt the competauqy 

of a native, however able or educated to tok^ charge 
of such an establishment as the Bombay Steam Factoi^ 
with a body of English workmen to be (hreoteo, 
Huporintended and controlled by a native.” On the 
olher hand the Gazette wrote : **It is no small honour 
lo the native community that the merits and abilities 
of this gentleman should have enabled him to carry 
off the prize from a multitude of competitors.*’ 

The significance of the remarks of the Bombay 
Times was due to the fact that Ardeseer was placed 
in churgo of ftn establishment in which there were 
mon> than one hundred Europeans working under 
him. {Minnies oj Proceedings oj the Institute of Civil 
KnginrvrSf Vol. 61, pp. 271-74.) 

* He occupied the new post till 1st August 1867, 
wlien ho retired from service. 

In 1837 Ardaeeer was elected a Non-Resi- 
deni Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ot 
England. 

hi Sopi ember 1851, he went to England for the 
second time for reasons of health and with the per- 
ini.sHion of the Court of Directors visited a number of 
cities lo .See the different improvements in machinery. 
He visited America and selected various wood-cutting 
machines for the factory at Bombay under his charge. 

In 18.55, he was elected a Justice of the Peace. 

In 1859 he paid a third visit to England. 

Tn 1861 he wa.s appointed Superintending Engi- 
ncov of the Indus Flotilla Co, at Karachi and remained 
i.her(‘ for about two years and resigned on account of 
his IiohHIi. He thereafter settled down at Richmond 
and passed the remaining yenrs of his life there. He 
died on 16th November, 1877, 



Miracle Man widi Unrivalledi Fewer 

Everybody ip ihto countty is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and Q^teet palmist 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and Astronomy of the East and the West a^ted with supers 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of tiie Internationally fluned Baranaahi Ppndit 
Xahaiahha of Benares and AlMndia Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishiamrat Pandit Sri Eameeh Chandra Bhattaoharyya, ^yotiiliamab, 
Samndrikratna, Jyotish*Bhiromani, .Baj Jyotlshi, ILBJLS. (Lond.)^ has won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e.g^ in England, 
America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, Singapore etc.! and many notable 
persons from every nook ana comer of the world have sent unsolicited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s . 
past, present and future, and with the help of Togio and Tan trio powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difBcult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of famiW unhappiness. His tl^ree ^portant 

S redktions (prediction about the British victory on the very day— 2nd 
eptember, 1939— of the declaration of last World' War, prediction of the 
RAJ-J70TISHI achievement of independence by the Interim fiovt with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Bept., 1946, and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail 
amazed people world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of In^a. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the tide of ‘^Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1938 and “lyotishsamrat”— Emperor among astrologers and astronomers- in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Mahasahha of Benares, 
—a signal honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India. 

Pmoni who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the PandiIJi. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highasss The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—**! have been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji” Har Hig^ass Tha Dowagar Sth Maharaai Sahaha of Tripura Slata says :»*‘He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraoulous power.” Tha Hou'hlo Chief Jostiea of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Muumuthu Nuth Mukhorji* Kt., says :— *^The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Briman Ramesh 
Ohandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'hlo Maharaja of Santosh 
ft Es-Prosidont of tho Bougal Logislativo Council, Sir Maumatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., soys On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Houourablo Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Ray 
of Orissa High Court says *'He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” Tha Hon'hlo 
Minister, Govt, of Ben^, Raja Pramaa Dob Raikot^ says :— ”The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik aodvides have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Keoujhar State High Court, says 'Tanditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr, J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes ”1 was getting good results from your Kavaoha and all my family were passing a 
difierent life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tenpe, 2723, Popular Avo., Chioago, lUinoie, U. S. 
America ”I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different oooasionB. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruohpaul, Shanghai, China ^Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Icsac Mnmi Etia, Govt. Clerk ft Intorprotor in Dosohisng, West 
Afrioa ”1 had ordera some Talismans from yon that had rendered me wonderful servloe.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., ft Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon “1 got marvelloUB effects from your 
Eavsohas on several oeoasions”, etc., etc. and many others. 

1VONDERFUL TALISMANS (Quarmniwdl In case of failure^ Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.-lts e^s immense 

wealth with little struggling and it fnlfiUa the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fam^ vast wealth, long life,, all-round prosper!^ in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAOALAMUKHl KAVACHA*— To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and sneoeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it S unparalleled. 
This is idso a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bhowal Komar, winner of the Senentional Bhowal Caee, wore this Knvacha). Smr powerful Rs. 184-4. 
SARA8WATI KAVACHA.— For success in examination and sharp memory, rs.9-9, Speeial IU.S8-9. 
MOHINI KAVACHA.— Enables arch foes to become firtends and friends more frtedly* Rs. 11-8. 
Bpeoial Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIBTY (R«ffd.) 

( Burnett, Mbit BMibh and Wat Asiroteffioal BoeMy in India and Oa Far Aat T 

HMd OfflMt—lw (M.). Gray Btowt, “BiMDte NItm” CUoatU. Fticme : & B. 806. 

•fUMb Offie.:— 47, Dhatamtol. Street, (WeDeatoy JimotiOB). CUentta. Phone: Oentnl 4066. 

LONDON OFFlGE:-ab. M. A. CUKTIS. 7-A, Wartmy, Be^ne. Puk. London. 



Hie Great .Roanbii Writer Anton Chddiov 

Alexander 'fteitlin, D^c. (Philology), 
member of the Gorky Institute of World Litera- 
ture, writes in the News and Views from the 
$fnfi!et Urdon : 

Anton • Chekhov entered Ru&sian literature at the 
beginning of the eighties of the last century. The twenty- 
fivef years of his literary endeavours were years of relent- 
less and consistent struggle for progressive Ideals, for 
humanity, progress and liberty, liis works exerted a 
continuous revolutionizing influence on* the progressive 
section of Russian society, on the Russian people. In 
his works Chekhov exposed and held up to contempt the 
banal existence and spiritual poverty of Russian philisti- 
nism. Imbibing and continuing the democratic iiaditions 
of the* sixties (the times of Herzen, Dobroliubov and 
Chernyshevsky) , Chekhov fought with the full ardour of 
bis, passion against the humiliation of human dignity, 
against social injustice, stagnation and ignorance. 

“There were only two decent intellectual people in 
the entire district: you and I. But within some ten years 
we sank into this philistine life, this contemptible life; 
it poisoned our blood with its rotten vapours ,” con- 

fesses Dr. Astrov in the play Untie Vanya, The con- 
temptible life, the philistine life is exposed in the .play 
The Three Sisters, in the short stories The Man in the 
Muffler and The Cooseberry, and in such it would 
seem purely hiimouristic stories at first glance as the 
Chekhov vaudevilles. At iluj Hght of banality, philisti- 
nism, todayism and conservatism, Chekhov’s eyes acquired 
a rold, liard and piercing look” (Gorky). 

There is a tremendous, undying power in Chekhov’s 
hatred for capitalist depredation. Chekov was born, 
raised, educated and began to write in a Hjeicty “where 
money played a monstrously great role,” but he was 
nurtured by progressive Russian culture which inspired 
him at an early age with , difegust for the bourgeoisie 
who held above all the very thing that the Russian 
democratic writer of the last century, Gleb Uspensky, 
defined as “heartless cash.” Chekhov wrote with indig- 
nation that under capitalism “the majority, which feeds, 
clothes and defends the minority, goes hungry, unclad 
and defenseless” (the .novel My Life). Saying thus, 
Chekhov lashed not only the Russian bourgeoisie, but 
the entire ctmitalist system, under which life is entirely 
“based on slavery.” These words sound like a grave 
accusation .of the entire bourgeois capitalist system. 

Chekhov was a people’s artist at the time when the 
l>eople were stiU oppressed by the rule of autocracy. 
But the great writer believed in the titanic forces latent 
in( the Russian people. Honest and self-sacrificing Rus- 
sian people figure prominently among Chekov’s charac* 
ters. He produced a rich and varied gallery of positive 
characters. An example is Dr. Astrov in Untde Vanya, 
“Just think what a life this doctor has,” says one of the 
heroes of the play speaking of Astrov. “Impassable 
mud-riddan zt>ad8, frost blizzards, tremendous distances 
. . . .want and disease all around.*’ And it is in this 
atmosphere that Astrov is working indomitably. He is 
not only curing people, he is planting forests. He has 
“darinlg^ a free mind and great sweep;” he is already 
thinki|ig of what will happen. . . .a thousand years hence.” 
He “already has the vision of a happy mankind.” Astrov 
is not the only one to thii^ of die future. .. .The 


vision into the future inspires the dreams of Vershinin 
and of Tuzenhach in The Three Sisters, Nadya, the 
heroine of Chekhov’s story The Bri4e, finally breaks 
away &om the philistine surroundings and devotes W- 
self entirely to revolui ionary activities. 

Chekhov’s aesthetic features, his artistic merits as a 
great master of letters are directly connected with the 
ideological problems raised in his art. Resolutely oppo- 
sing bourgeois naturalism with its tendencies to copy the 
superficial manifestations of life, a tendency detrimental 
to art, Chekhov fought for a literature that would depict 
life in its true colours, for a literature widi a lofty 
ideological message and great social import. Chekhov 
rejected with indignation works designated to “lull the 
bourgeoisie in its sweet dreams.” 

Tlie rich ideological content of Chekliov’s art was 
cloaked In supremely simple and laconic form unknown 
to world realistic literature before him. Chekhov was 
the master of the short story; he was unsurpassed in 
the ability to “compress lengthy subjects into brief 
form.” The great Russian artist^ Repin, wrote to 
Chekhov in connection with his novel fVard No. 6 i 
“What a terrific power of impression rises from this 
production! It is simply incomprehensible how in the 
end so irresistible, profound and colossal idea of man- 
kind develops out of so simple a story which is even 
poor in content. What a titan you are!” Precisely this 
.simplicity in expressing a “colossal idea of mankind” 
secured to Chekhov one of the most honourable places 
among the galaxy of the greatest realists of the world. 

Chekhov’s supremely laconic characters, his deeply 
original landscapes, his gentle and at the same time 
biting humour reflect the greatest achievemenits of Rus- 
sian realism which exerted so powerful an influence upon 
progressive writers and readers in foreign countries. 

“The main thing is to change life, and the rest does 
not matter,” says Chekhov in The Bride. This feeling 
of the necessity for great revolutionary changes was. alien ' 
to the outstanding novelist of the West, Guy dc Maupas- 
Fant, who did not look into the future and dreaded the 
future. O’Henry too lacked this feeling. Chekhov ad- 
vanced far ahead of them, for he wae sustained by Rus- 
sian life, which, as the author said in one of the letters 
written shortly before his death, was “far more talented” 
than life in the bourgeois countries of the West and con- 
tained richer possibilities and unspent forces which wore 
soon unfettered and called to life by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. 

Written with exceptional artistic mastery, Chekhov’s 
plays combine profound ideology with the finest psycho- 
logical insight. Chekhov’s plays represent a new stage 
in the history of Russidn as well as world dramaturgy. 
They wielded a considerable and fruitful influence on 
progressive dramatists of America and Europe. 

Through one of his characters Anton Chekhov siud: 
“1 have a feeling of the coming happiness. .. .Here it is, 
this happiness. .. .Here it is, this happiness, it is ad* 
vancing, coming nearer and nearer, I can already hear 
its tread. And what matters it if 4ve shall not see it, 
if we shall not know it? Others will see it !”.... The 
art of Anton Chekhov, thh great Russian humanitarian 
writer, the harbinger of the fiiture emancipation of men, 
is dear and near to the Soviet people, the huild'qpf of 
the most human society on the earth, .the Gommunist 
society. 
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Tbe Artbtie MiMaiy o( Chekhov 

^ Fedor Yevnin, M^ifiter of Philological 
Scmoes, writes in the same paper : 

‘*Whdt does talent mean?” asks a character in 
Chekhov's play Uncle Vanya and replies: **Daring, a 
free head> wide compass” — A more apt definition could 
hardly he applied to Chekhov's own artistic mastery. 

A writer of genius, who could regard surrounding 
reality in a new light and perapicaciously mark the doom 
of the old forms of life as well as the great dream of 
the future* he was able to discover r'ew, entirely 
original means of artistic expressiveness. 

The new bold style that Chekhov us an artist used 
was already distinctly acknowledged by his contempora- 
ries. A judge of impeccable authority, Leo Tolstoi had 
declared: “Chekhov Is an inimitable artist, yes, >ed: 
precisely inimiUible. . . . An artist of life, Chekhev has 
created, to my mind, for the whole world eraireJy new 
forms of writing* the hke of which 1 have never come 
across anywhere. ...” 

Chekhov's uttcranct.s on ait are permeated with an 
intolerance of hackneyed stereotypes routine and soul- 
less ”hack literature.” In hi^ Icttcrn to his brother. 
Alexander* a writer of ilu* eighties of the la^'t century. 
Chekhov gave the following advjce; ‘^Try to he original 
in your play. Don’t be sleek, don’t polish things up, 
be awkward and daring. Bewarj of refined language. 
The language should be simple and giaccful. .Such 
platitudes as 'tile seltii g sun. bathing in the waves of 
the dusky sea cast its reddish gold....’ must be 
dropped.” Thus affected “genteedisms” were lo ‘♦uccumb 
to simplicity, stereotyped figures of speech to new crea- 
tive ones, slct‘k “smoothness” of style to “boldness,” 
that is to a freedom and spontaneity of writing of which 
only the great talent is capable 

Chekhov is an unsurpassable rnastei of the -hurt 
humorous story, of the pf-ychological novella and laic of 
every-day life. None before him have succeeded in pre- 
senting withir, the narrow compass of a hundred or so 
lines such a Wealth of ideas, such a varielv of intona- 
tion, nuances and implications. For sh(Tr dynamic 
quality and singleness of purpo-e his nariatives stand 
unexcelled. 

In thia K^pect tht amazing succinctnev^ and precise- 
ness of Chekhov's language his purely stylistic mastery, 
have played a considerable role. “The art of writing is 
the art of contracting. .. .we mu'^t know how to speak 
briefly of lengthy things,” Chekhov u«ed to say This is 
how Maxim Gorky appraksed Chekhov’s style: “As a 
stylist Chekhov is inaccessible and the future historians 
of literature, speaking of the growth of the Russian 
language, will say that language was created by Pushkin, 
Turgenicr and Chekhov.” 
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!Bbw«v0r dim i» 4tlll Another tidht i$ imjpor- 
uni wliep wp ^aik of Ch0khov''s anisic ' inaovatioiia-- 
his pew marcher of ijortraying reality, 'As distinguidied 
from the old method of elaborate* exhkustive deserip- 
tions Chekhov boldly employes individual characteristic 
details which are so typical and so apt that they convey 
more graphically the ebsenoe of the whole than the most 
detailed descriptions of a general character. The writers 
who preceded him, before making their character act 
thought it necessary first lo give a detailed ‘description 
of his appearance* ar.id even inner life* recount his 
biography, etc. Chekhov confined himself to two or three 
masterfully chosen strokes of the pen: his characters 
unsold through action, tlirough their experjences and 
deeds, conditioned by the development of the plot, 
li'^tead of giving a detailed portrait of his character 
Chekhov says; “His face looks as if it were squeezed 
in the door, sour and pd liable” (his story Two in Om). 
Then he compares the checks of one of his characters lo 
jelly and the chin/ to a heel (the story Anna Round 
the Neck) . And the reader sees clearly what sorf of 
a person* it is. The same is true of his nature descrip- 
tions. “You will have a moonlit night,” he exhorts his 
writer brother, “if you will write *hat a bit of glass'* from 
a broken bottle twinkled like a bright slur on the mill’s 
<lam and that the dark shadow ot a dog or wolf rolled 
like a ball...” In the place of sicieoiyped (levcriptionn 
of thunder and lightning that mean n(»thing we read 
in Chekhov’s stoiy: “On the left it is as lliuugh «-ome- 
one had struck a match acrosb the skv, a faint pliospho- 
lesceut streak flasiu*d and died... the ^ound of footsteps 
on an iioiw loof somewhere far away was heard, appa- 
lently someone barefoot for there w'as a hollow murmur 
of tlje iion” {The Steppe), And the feeling of a pass- 
ing ihiinderstoim is <-onve>ed peifeelly aid sponlane- 
oiisly. 1’he raetliod of depicting lif^' through individual, 
vivid, compelling details is the effective weapon of 
Chekhov's powerful reali'^m 

Chekhov’s masteiy of psyehologieal analysi-. is amaz- 
ing, purticulaily when it cotups to the finer hardly 
perceptible emotional shades Something new in prin- 
ciple was (^hrkl)ov s leuiarkahlt ability to leproduei' the 
nay of thinking, the inteic'-is and feelings of people of 
the most diverse cla'-ses, pjofebsions and stations. 
Chekhov had supreme eoimnarul of what rna> he termed as 
social psychology. Tlie shop assistant, his ])reily speeches 
licspiinkled with haheidashery terms {Polinka) and 
the renowned professoi. lamenting the absence of pur- 
pose in life (A Dull History) and the poor farmei'i 
maid who timorously joins a rich village family (Lina 
from /« the Rawne) and the bored millionaire's wife 
tJPornen\s Kingdom) and the hard-hit village school- 
mistress {On the Wagon), all rise in. the flesh before the 
reader. Theie seenru d lo he no bounds* to Chekhov’s 
gift for character representation. His stories about chil- 
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di?ti «nd 4deie8cent8 (Kfds, The RnnaUft^f Boys and nime th< 9 a, iu devdopment has fa««B h^i^ 

othm) a^ hSs stories about aufinuds fKashtmiAa^ IThife- to the destiny of Antwerp. Since 1920, Antwerp naa been 
brihv) ate genuine psychological mastetpieces. 4hc first world center for the diamond industry. 

^ ^ulful li^cism is a characteristic feature of At the height of its activity in 1929, twedty^e 
Chekhov’s writing. In no way departing from realism nor thousand workers, and about 5000 maiiaifiaciurers; lbusi<^ 
faUing into , sentimentality, Chekbov was able to strike nessmen, and brokers were occupied by this indui^. . 

a warm chord throughout his narrative in regard to all However, the 1940 War cruelly interrupted its ptos- 
he described.^ **In each of the humorous stories of Anion perity: many of the workers flew abroad to escape the 
Pavlovich,” Gorky wrote, “I cam hear the muffled, deep Nazi tyranny, some were arrested and deported £y the 
sigh of, a pure, geniunely human heart. No one under- German invaaers; the precious material was partly des- 

stood so clearly and subtly as Anton Pavlovich the troyed and taken away; Antwerp and its industry, iso- 

tragedy of life’s iriflesj i.o one before him could paint la ted from the diamond-producing centers by the German 
for the people with such merciless truth the disgraceful occupation fell into lethargy while n'ew centers for the 
and drab picture of their life in the dreary chaos of industry were establinhed abroad. 

philistine mediocrity.” Jts restoration, fortunately, was actively worked out, 

•Chekhov was an outstanding reformer of Russian as soon as the liberation of the territory look place; 
and West-European drama, feeling it from many out- namely, two men: M. Camille Huysmans, the then Burgo- 
dated coLiventionalitiea. Before Chekhov it was abso- master of Antwerp, aid M. Roini Goldmuntz ma'de a 

lately necessary for a work of diama to -have a sharply wonderful effort in that line. 

defined line of exterior action and exceptional, out-of-the The result met with expectation and the industry 

* ordinary events. The result was stiltedness and artifi- has now regained its former prosperity. The credits 

cial effects. Chekhov renounced the old-fashioned stage secured for Belgium abroad by this industry were equi- 

canons, demanding that “life as it is and people such as valent to: 

they are and not stilts” should he shown on the .^tage. 210,000,000 Francs in 1945 (about 1 Crore and 

“it is required,” Chekhov said, “that the hero and the Sixty Lakhs of Rupees). 

hcroit<e should be effective on the stage. But in life 820,000,000 Francs in 1946 (2 Crores and Forty Six 

l5eo()le don’t shoot themhelves, hang themselves and make - Lakhs of Rupees). 

ronfe.ssions of love every minute Let things on the stage ^ 860000 000 Francs in 1947 (more than Six Crores 

he as complex and at the same lime as simple as in and Sixty One Lakhs of Rupees). 

lif(\ People dine, merely dine, meanwhile their happi* 14000 workers are now working in 3,000 separate 

-e.ss is beiig made or their lives broken. Man's whole diamond industries. Three strong organisations are in 

.drama is inside him and not in exterior show.” charge of their interests: 

' “In Chekhov’s drama.s the deep and subtle emotions (1) The “Syndikaat der Bclgische Diamant 

of the lieroes do not manifest tliemselvcs in pompous nijverheid”, 

phrases and sweepqig gestures. Tliey reveal themselves (2) 'Hie “Algemeene Diamant bewerkersverbond van 

ilifiulcntly, as it Wfre, inadvertently in casual bits of Bclgie”, 

conversation, dcliberatt' omissions, meaningful pauses (3) The “(’hrislelijke Belgissche Diamantbewerker 

. . . Aiming at a many-sided portrayal of life, Chekhov Cenlrale.” 

succeeded in a number oi pUiys to blend organically The two Jaltei Associations aie tlio Trade Unions of the 

feahiros of tragedy and conudy amd even vaudeville to workers. 

permeate bis dramas with genuine lyricism thus found- In fact they have rigid frame-work and rules, as the 

ing an entirely new type of drama. diamond-workers constitute a specially selected body : 

Some of the cliaraciers of Chekhov's plays aic '^o only children of diamond-workers are eligible to the job, 
generalized and so saturated with ideas that they allaiii and technical schools opened for them are supervised by 
llie significance of profound realistic symbols. This is delegates of employers and workers. 

>\liat Maxim Gorky wrote to* (Chekhov after seeing hi? CoKtractors. craftsmen, and workers need a licence, 

j)lav I’ncle Vanya: **lJncle Vanya and The Seagull are granted by the National Commission for Diamond. In- 

a new type of. dramatic art, in which realism is elevated dividual home work is forbidden. 

fio u sublimated and deeply ihoughl-oul symbol ... .Othei This system was necessary to maintain the high 

diainas do not detract one from the realities to philoso- qualifications of the Antwerp diamond-workers, aiwl to 
pliic generalizations, yours do....” protect the enterprises against the crisis of the industry. 

Such are the principal fcature.s oi the artistic inno- Since the War, a new Organisation has been created 
vat ions of Chekhov, a great Russian writer and om; of 
the giants of' world lileralure. 

The* Diamond Industry in Belgium 

Ajilwerp is not only the biggest harbour in Europe, 
but i.s ,abo the most important diamond center in the world. 

The diamond industry, iudeed. traditionally, stands 
among the leading industries of Belgium: sixty per cent 
of the whole world production of rough diamond is cut 
in Antwerp. 

It is, I on one hand, the privileged situalionl Antwerp 
holds as cjenter, and op the other the high-skilled work- 
manship its artisans together with a well-organised 
markeiipg service, which secures to ibis harbour a pre- 
eminent place ini the international diamond trade. 

The origin of this industry goes back as far as the 
XVtb omitury when a citizen of Bruges (Belgium), Lpdewyk 
van Bercken, introduced diamond-cullinjg in Elbrope. 
llorn in Bruges, the industry was later transferred to 
^ Antwerp, with the growing importance of its harbour, and, 
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in Antwerp's tk» /Itotiond Office** which omi^ols the 
aoquifHticn ol diamond in liondon» in oOH>peration 

with die **I]iatitut Belgo-Ldxemhourgeots dtt Change.** 
The distiihttticn of 9D per cent of the world production of 
diamond iS). ds everybody knows, made in London, U.K. 
keepl^ the monopoly of Diamond Trade. It is remark- 
able that a quota of sixty per cent of the total production 
is allotted to Aritwerp. Today about 70 per cent of the 
skilled workers in the diamond industry are at work in 
Belgium. 

Figures speak for themselves : in the year 1947 
U. S. (the largest world purchaser of cut diamonds) 
imported 60 per cent of its requirements from Belgium. 

The reader will realize l>etter the importance of the 
Belgian Diamond Industry l>y takirJg a glimpse at the 
Table of the different diamond centers made bv M. O. Frey, 
Vice-President of the Belgian Diamond Manufacturers 
Syndicate ini an article published in Belgium at Work 
(Brussels, 1948). 

1. NEW YORK. Employs one ihousand workers as 
a^inst 4,000 in 1944 when the Belgian industry was 
virtually no^^exisU•nt. In New York only large-sized 
brilliants are worked, the competition from Belgium being 
too great for the small stories. As the import duly of 
10 per cent is only imposed on cut stones, the American 
industry can work the laiger sizes. 

2. PALESTINE. Tlic indusliy, modestly started in 
1940, developed rapidly during the war. Today, there 
are about 2,000 workers as against 4,500 in 1944. The 
refugees helped in the small stone branch of the indus- 
try which has been developed on the most modern lines. 
It has difficulties now because Belgium has started up 
once more, and because of the jvditical situation. 

3. GREAT BRITAIN. 300 workers on medium-sized 
storJcs. Nearly all the production goes to the U. S. A., 
a small part to India. 


A SOUTH AFRICA. SGO ImrgA atom 

exporm to U. St A. and to ' 

5. BRAZIL. A now induitxy auned by Eutof^ . 
refugees. Diamonda were cut before the war in.Braril 
but on a very small scale. In 1944 there were. 300 
workers, but the revival of the Bek^ industry has dealt 
the new industry there a blow. Today it« eniqploys only 
about 1,000 workers, 

6. CUBA AND PORTO RICO. The industry only 
started there after 1940. A few small workshops still 
exist, employing between 500 to 600 workers, but not 
always full time. Exports go exclusively to the U. S« A. 

7. THE NETHERLANDS. With Belgium, the 
oldest- and most traditional centre. Amsterdam had to 
give way before Antwerp prior to 1940, but tho AxMterdam 
centre was badly hit by the War. There are still 1,000 
workers in Amsterdam. 

8. FRAJNCE. Today negligible. 

Thus, we realise the importance of the Belgian indus- 
try in world markets, and this privileged position becopies 
still more appaient when we consider the official figures* 
published in/ America on the importation of cut diamonds. 
Tlie total importation during the first ten months of 1947 
was 274,958 carats, of which Belgium supplied '162,005 
carats ... 60 per cent! Palestine took second plaee 
with 28,6^ carats, and South Africa third place with 
27,404 carats. Brazil and Cuba imported 5,975 and S,922 
carats respectively, and the Netherlands 20,093 carats. 
And, earning a total of 23,661,589 dollars out of a total 
American expenditure of 41j661,90e dollars, Belgium is 
indeed finely placed with the U. .S. A. for its export of 
cut stones between January Ist. and October 31st, 1947. 

Lastly it is impossible to speak of the diamond 
industry jn Belgium without mentioning the big produc- 
tion of diamonds in the Belgian-Congo. 

Production for the only pari of the Kasai amounts to 
7 or 8 millions carats a year. — Belgium, August, 1949, 
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Neem Tooth Paste 

• Neem Tooth Paste contains the important ingredients nsed in modern 
dental hygiene, and in addition all the antiseptic, germicidal and astringent 
properties of Neem Twigs, which are well-known in India for its efficacy 
in building strong and healthy gums and sparkling teeth. 

• Neem Tooth Paste does not contain any grit or any injurious chemical 
or bleaching agents to whiten teeth and as such it does not injure the 
enamel of the teetii and the gums. 

• Neem Tooth Paste is packed in pure tin tubes, and not in lead, waz-Uaed 
lead or tin-coated tubes as are usually done in most tooth-pastes. So Neem 
Tooth Paste has no chance of lead contamination. 

• 

• For those who prefer tooth powder may use our "MABG-OFRIOE!.*’ 
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A«Mi4eaii Vliit • Bldt iSxjporiiaiM, 

Itew VoorL Oct* 24.--<P«aAt JawaharlAl Nehru 
deolav^ last Wedueeday that hia eight dfly$ in the 
United Statfiis have given! him an emotional awareneas of 
lire American peoole and that he «will leave the country 
far richm than tmen he first arrived^ ae a result of hie 
Amet^n experience. 

Mrs. Fnwlin Roosevelt, pT< 3 senting the Indian leader 
to more than 2,000 guests assembled at a baminet in his 
honour, called on the ^ audience to **li8ten, learn, give 
open hearts and minds' to his message and go out and 
carry it far and wide tliroughout the nation/* Mrs. 
Rooaevelt called the group in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astmda Hotel “very fortunate people** for “you have 
met a man who has no fear, who has the power to accept 
life and face it seienely, who knows the value of the 
spirit-’* 

Speaking before Mrs. Roosevelt, American Amhassador- 
at^large Philip C, Jessup told Nehru his American welcome 
“genuinely flows from our hearts'* and he added he was 
a humble American citizen speaking to a great citizen of 
India. 

The gathering included many distinguished A|mericarJi3 
And* was sponsored jointly by the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations, the India League of America, the East 
and West Association and the Foreign Policy Association- 

The visit, which came “after a long time of wailing”, 
is the fulfilment of a long-felt desire, Nehru said, for 
/‘I have always wanted to come here since I was a student 
at Cambridge.” 

“1 shall go back fiom here much richer than I came,” 
richer in expenepce, memories and “intellectual and 




emotional undorntgndiM ami ^ 

neoDle of this couiiiry* 

“So much has happened of slgdificahao in my 
Nehru said of the kst eight days* ^fixperienen ISlA * 
emotion have piled up one on top of the 


Vietnam^B Inilepeiideiiee md CamlKNllii^g 
Independeiiee 

The latest attempts made by the French oolonialists 
at driving a wedge between Cambodians and Vietnamese 
in South Inido-China wm^e unmasked by The Voice of 
Vietnam in a broadcast July 1st. 

The ladiQ cited a French press agency report from 
Saigon dated June 29th saying, “a band of Khmer 
Ibseraks (lUtionalists fighting for Cambodia’s Indepenth 
ence) recently attacked by a roving Vietnam unit in 
Kanul area, North PUom Penh (Cambodian capital) had 
avenged themselves on a Vietnamese village in the some 
area, causing many casualties on both sides.” 

This “incident” was described by the Fiench agency 
as a “bloody episode characteristic of the antipathy pre- 
vailing between) Cambodian and Vietnamese minorities.” 
The same agency added that “following this incident 
French-sponsored Vietnamese papers in l^igon had col- 
lected money to assist “Vietnamese victims” of Issarak 
terror and urged that the Cambodian government should 
prevent recurrence of such provocative actions because 
they might stir up violent reaction) against Cambodiai 
nationals residing in. south Vietnam.” 

The Vietnam radio pointed at this “incident” as a 
fresh manoeuvre undertaken by the French colonialisU 
with a view to playing off two neighbour people actually 
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_ _ )(», liie i»idBf 50 itMNM<i, kMmiijM 
MtffMl inUb .iMHBtut 

,»■« M# ViattHniM* in SnunA Iftdn- 

^3^ yipiult d tie “di*ide Md wtof* 

jintitji^^ catpedklimilit in 

Pp baiict^el|ie4 ixm mt cydfer. 

slb^rliM^llw 0mtif th« x&m 9ai4, ^ bi41y needed 

coliMiletUFtft. Hovfe^ they Wl of 
ohipe^Se beeauee the {peoples of Cambodia and 
Vieiiittiii well aware o| their nmohinatioi^s and of the 
th#t the cOmJlfete freedom of the one cannot be 
tb<J ctthers ‘support and a^*^ifttanfe 
ll^ey Ibive foneht agaitiM the common foe 
flwsy will march towaid victory*” the radio 
Infmtnamn 

V/ • 

b 1 ArtivitieB of Vietnam 

.. . nw graduaud fr^m an African Vni- 
^giityei) Van Le ^^ho came here in 1^46 
graouated from (^lumbia l'niverait> He 
Miorihig if Meibapica) Engii eerihg and m the hr^t 
V)iiailgme»e WP baa .over gradtwted from an \metican 
>> ^afveraliy. He U aamiited to M J.l , for his graduate 
Blkd i$ jsxperted to take part in the reconstruction 

<jfWiir*^om) Vietnam. 

^ *To respond to the grow- 

\g weeds emergfng from the rapid development of 
leptWldf^ Vlmnam, « newspaper institute has been 
igpmgd m am iKorfb Id Vietnam journalists 
, ^ r*# iiUttiracy c«W<Big».--niiteraoy has been hqui- 
Pbucyen pnmince, about 20 miles North of 

T!be two first provinces where illiteracy had been 
era^loked were fiatlnh ia Cential and Hiaibinh in North 
VleiWiiiik 

^ Qlttfitig the pgidM from January to May, 280,000 
lemstt to" iwad and write in the Srd interzone 
<fte(b Vtotubm) where illiteracy had been completely 
»4«iidited ilk ^Hlnies. ^ ^ 

^I%e Papular Education Service in the inierzonc 

m oul <a new program of emulation aiming at ex 
immplementw education and creating popular 
MformatUm, 






lA Aeaistanf SMapti^ 

tUt the fujll nnmdnt S rim |6fi0Ui^ 

$. loan lor chnawNlct^w gf rim 
has been made avaikUe abd wWs Mtig dtp 
need <wc. t 

Exterior of ijlie secretariat buildii^ 
with glass, metal and stone, The^ AudSbIi ^ , 
include minwy innovations when compwMs^' 
individual control dievioes Wo phiriiie secretarial 
cnmmg from diversified olftbltea, Jto adiuat cO; 
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Theresa been no hmi about it i» the promt, b^ 
scciet meeting of several of the nation's top a^ntk sdw 
tists was hejd the other day at Princeton lJi*hwN|<3J. 
discuss the implications of the alo^jpiC eX|4o^ion ip 
Among them were Albert Einstdb, Harrison Egown, 4-r^ 
Leo S^lard. Background of the meetihg^was the fact tbaV 
L. S foreign policy had been based on a clear miaiUdgt^^t 
meat of Soviet atomic progre&s-<^n jlhe supposilHin 0M 
the Reds wouldn't have the bomb until 19&2 ttm sCiaiW 
lists wanted to swap information among thcmselve# 
jointly figure out, firi^t, an up-to-date earimate of Rmbm 
atomic developwient and, second, what should be done 
about it. ^ 

While the major conclusions reached arc cl<isi%^ 
guarded secrets, it can be disclfWed that the sciei|ith% 
ag j^ Russia had a uranium pule as early as 1^7 dna 
sKod to work on bombs soon dftcr that. Th$ atomics 
dkploaion President Truman ^yeferred to in his Se^lerilb^ 
aiutoUncement probably was not the hrst bomb tb0 Rriw 
constructed. The scientists believe that all caletaatioWs 
about Russian atomic activity must start with 1947, pot 
Further* they lielieve that Russia, like the U. S., 1* 

theoreticaHy capable of making a bomb 75 to liOO U00 as 
destructive as the one dropped on HiroshluM^f 'IHMi* 
if the Hiroshima bomb was capable 0 |f deViWriitte 
souare mile, the new ones could wipe out iKt.awm® J# 
to 100 sipiare raUes • ^ 

The scientists inchne to the sober 
j^ickly reaching the point where the 
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tra<Hive that after the first surprise 
might be crippled to a point where 
marlANu its fuB rcsoiarccs^ the 
Tfie group's ^rniclasionr iQiose 
probl^' of ivorktng out ft effocrivo 
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